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PREFACE 



All needful information in mgard to the scope and design of Uiis 
Edition may be found on p. 439 of the Appendix 

The Text is that of the First Fouo, as accurately repfoduced as a 
oomparison almost letter by letter can make it. 

There arc many passages in Shakespeare whereon it is dcsirnble 
to have notes demanding no profundity of antiquarian research or 
archaeological kno\vled;^e on the part of the annotator, Imt requiring' 
sold}- keenness of intellect with clearness of thought or of expres- 
sion. On such passages there cannot be, speaking for myself, too 
many notes nor too mudi discussion, provided only that we are fortn* 
nate enough to conjure into the circle such minds as Dr Johnson's. 
or COI,SRIDGS*S, Hazutt's, Cakfbbll's, Christophek Kortk's, 
Mrs jAUSSOK's, or Charlss I<amb*8 ; or can summon to our aid the 
traditions of Garrxck. or of Kban, or of Mrs Siddons , or listen to 
Mrs KBMBtB or to Lady Martdt. Indeed, the professions of * love * 
and 'admiration* for Shaksspsarb fiom thote who can turn aside 
from such nights and feasts of the gods are of doubtful sincerity 

At the same time, to be perfectly fair, it mtist he confessed that we 
read our Shakespeare in varying moods. Hours there are, and they 
come to all of us, when we want no voice, charm it never so wisely, to 
break in upon Shakespeare's own words. If there be obscurity, we 
raiiier like it , if the meaning be veiled, we prefer it veiled. Let the 
words flow on in their own sweet cadence, lulling our .<?cnscs, champ- 
ing our ears, and let all sharp quillets cease. When Amu ns S gentle 
voice sings of the winter wind that its ' tooth is not so keen because 
it is not seen,' who of us ever dreams, until wearisome commentators 
gather mumbling around, that there is in the lice the faintest flaw in 
'logical sequence ' ? But this idle, receptive mood does not last for 
ever The time comes when, we would fain catch every ray of light 
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flashing firom these tmmoital plays, and ptvck the heart out of every 
mystery tiiere ; ^en, /lew, we listen tespectfhlly and gratefially to 
eveiy saggcstuNi« eveiy passing thought, which obscure passages 
have stined and awakened in minds fiur finer than our own. Then it 
is that we welcome every aid which notes can supply and find, too, 
a seat in tracing the history of Shakespearian Conunent (ram the 
condescending, patronising tone of the early critics toward the *old 
bard,' with Warburton's cries of * rank nonsense,' to the reverential 
tone of the present day. 

It has been a source of enlerhunnieni, m this present play of 
You Like It, to note, what I think luis been but seldom noted, the 
varied interpretations which the character of Jaques has received. 
With tlie sole exception of Hamlet, I can recall no character in 
SiiAKrsi'KARE of whom the judgtincuts are as diverse as of this 
'old gcutlemau,' as AUDREY caUsJiim. Were he really possessed 
of all the qualities attrilmted to him by his critics, we should behind 
a man both misanthropic and genial, sensual and refined, depraved 
and devated, cynical and liberal, selfish and generous, and finally, as 
though to make him still more like HAUunr, we should see in him 
the clearly marked symptoms of incipient insanity. Indeed, so mys- 
terious and so attractive is this diaracter that, outside of England at 
least, Jaqpbs has often received a laiger share of attention than even 
ROSAUKD. So completely did he fascinate George SA^n) that in her 
version of the play for the French stage Jaques is the guiding spirit 
of the whole drama, and is represented, by her, as so madly in love 
with Ceua that in a fit of jealousy he is only with difTicultj- restrained 
from fijihtitii^ a duel with ORLANDO, and the curtain falls on the pret- 
tiest of ring-times between him and his adoration. 

If all degrees of surprise had not Ix'cn. for me. long ago exhausted 
concerning Shakespeare, uot alone at the poet himself, but at every 
circumstance howsoever connected with him, I should be inclined to 
wonder that the students <tf Anthropology , instead of adopti ug various 
standards, such as Facial Angles, Craniological Measurements, and the 
like, had not incontinently adbpted one of Shaxbspsars's comedies 
as the supreme and final test in determining nationality, at least ss 
b^ween the Gallic, the Teutonic, and the Anglosaxon races. I sug- 
gest a comedy as the test rather than a tragedy, because in what is 
tragic the whole world thinks pretty mudi alike : a fount of tears is 
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In every huinnn breast, and the cr>' of pain is sure to follow a WOUnd 
We are all of us like Baruam's Catherine of Cleves, who 

— didn't mind de«d}« but «lie eonldn't stand pinduiig 

it makes no difference whether the unshunnable outcry is in French, or 
German, or English, the key-note is the same in all But in Comedy 
it is iar differeat. We may all cr>% but we do not all laugh and when 
we laugh, we are by no means all tickled by the same straw And it 
is just here wherein the difierence of nationality or race consists. 
iB^OFBZts Gautier, in the short but good Pre/act to his transla* 
tion of MwuMatt^^ has admirably explained the cause of this dif* 
ference* *Le g6iie des peuples,' he says, 'se rfv^e surtout dans la 
plaisanterie. Comme les ceuvres s^euses dies toutes les nations ont 
pour but la recherche du beau qui est un de sa nature, elles se rcssem- 
blent ndccssairemcnt davantagc, et portent moins nettement imprim^ 
le cachet de r individuality ethnographique Le comique, au con* 
traire, consistant dans unc d^\nation phis on moins acccntu<!''C du 
modc-Ie ideal, oflVe une multiplicity singulierc de rcssources ; car il y a 
mille laeons de ne pas se confuniier h Tarchetype. 

The ' beaded bubbles winking at the brim ' of Enjjlish wit may, 
therefore, be to German eyes merely insipid froth to be lightly blown 
aside 

Hcuee it is that such a sparkling comedy as this of As You Like It 
may be made to jrield the test I have spoken of. It is through and 
through an English comedy, on Engli^ s oil, in En glish air, beneath 
English oaks ; and it ^11 be loved and admired, cherished and appre- 
dated, Ysy English men as long as an English word is uttered by 
an English tongue. Nowhere else on the habitable globe could its 
scene have been laid but in England, nowhere else but in Sher- 
wood Forest has the golden age, in popular belief, revisited the earth, 
and there alone of all the earth a merry band could, and did, fleet the 
time carelessly England is the home of You Like lt^\n\3Bk. all its 
visions of the Forest of Arden and heavenly Rosalind , but let it 
remain there ; never let it cross 'the narrow seas ' No Forest of Arden, 
frocking on its tower>' top, all throats that gurgle sweet,' is to be 
found in the length ind breadth of Germauy or I'laiicc. and without a 
Forest of Arden there can be uo Rosalind. No glimpses of a golden 
age do German legends afford, and time, of old ui Germany, was 
fleeted carelessly only by ' bands of g>'psics.' Such a life Ucsat.ind 
led in the Forest, which all English-speaking folk accept without a 
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thought of ixteongruity, is to the German mind weUnigh in com- 
prehensible, and refttg« is taken, hy some of ^ most eminent Ger- 
mans, in explanations of the 'Pastoral drama/ with its 'sentimental 

unrealities' and 'contrasts,* or of Sbakespearb's intentional 'dis* 
regard of dramatic use and wont,' &c. &c. Rosalind ceases to be 
the one central figure of the play, her wit and jests lose all prosperity 
in German cars, and Germans consequently turn to Jaqtos and to 
ToucHSTONK as the final causes of the comedy and as the leading 
characters of the play. The consequence i? that this almost flawless 
chr>-solite of a comcd>-, glittering with Rosalikd s brightness and 
reflecting sermons from stones and glowing with the good in everj'- 
thing, becomes, as scon tl'.rouirh some Gcnv.an eyes, the almost sombre 
background for SuAKEbi'HAKE's display of folly ; nay, one distin- 
guished German critic goes so far as to consider the professional Fool 
as the most rational diaraeterof all the DramaHs Pemnut, Indeed, 
it is to be feared that of some of the German criticisms on this com- 
edy it may be tnitfafully said, that vere the names of the characters 
omitted to which these critics refer, it would be almost impossible 
to discover or to recognise whidi one of all Shakespbabb's plays is 
just then subjected to analysis ; so difficult is it for an alien mind 
to appreciate this comedy of As Ycu Like It 

Stress has been laid in these later dajrs on the Chronological Order 
in which Shakespeare wrote his plays, and attempts have been made 
to connect their tragic or their comic tone with the outward circum- 
stances of Shakhsi'EARE'S own life ; it has been assumed that, in 
general, he wrote tragedies when clouds and darkness overshadowed 
him. and comedies when his outer life was full of sunshine. 

For my part. 1 believe that SiiAKFSPKAny: wrote hi.s plays, like 
the conscientious playwright that he was, to liU the theatre and make 
money for his fellow -actors and for hitnsclf ; and I confess to abso- 
lute scepticism in reference to the belief that in thei>e dramas Shake- 
speare's self can be discovered (except on the broadest lines), or that 
either his outer or his inner life is to any discoverable degree reflected 
in his plays : it is because Shakbspbabb is not there that the cha- 
lacters are so perfect,--the smallest dash of the authm's self would 
mar to that extent tiie trutii of tiie diaracter, and make of it a mask. 

But assuming, Ibr the nonce, that this bdief of recent days is wdl 
groimded, and that from the tone of his dramas we may infer the 
eaqieriences of his life, I cannot but think that it is an error to infer 
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from liis tragedies tliat his life was certainly sad, or tliat because his 
life was sad we hove his tragedies. Surely, it was not then, when 
his daily life was overcast with gloom, and he was * troubling deaf 
Heaven with his bootless cnes,' that he would turn from real to write 
fictitious tragedies. Do we assuage real tears with feigned ones? 
From an outer world of bitter sorrow Sbakbspcari; would surely 
retreat to an inner, unreal world of his own creation ^vhcre nil was 
iair and serene ; bdiind that veil the stormy miser}- of life could be 
transmuted into joyous calm. If, therefore, this belief of recent days 
be true, it was, possibh', from a life over which sorrow and depression 
brooded that there sprang this jociuid comedy of As You Like Jt. 

The extracts from Kreyssig, who, of all Genuan commentators, 
seems to have best caufj'lit \\\^ spirit of Ihi;; ]'lay, have been tr.m.slatcd 
for mc by niy Father, the RiiV Dit FLit>.ESS, to whom il is again luy 
high privilege and unspeakable pleastire to record my deep and abid- 
ing thanks. 

ILH.F 

/kinMf7, 189%, 
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Dramatis PerfoncB. 

DUKEtf Burgundy. 

Frederick, BrUker to At Duke^ and XJfitrptr tfka 

Dukedom. 

Amiens, \ Lords attending upon the Duke in Ms 



Dnunatia Pefwnue] FInt given \*f Rowe (ed. i) and ■nbrtmtially ibUowed by 

tU Editors. In Rowe (ed. ti), afler the names Corin and Sylvius, there is added *A 
CJowm, in love xviih Audrey,' and ' William, another Clown, in love with Audrey.' 
Pope, Theobald, Hanmer, and Warburton followed Rowe (ed. ii). Capell added * a 
Penm pramiiug Hymen.' 

5. Jaques] The pronunciation of this name has never been decisively detemined. 
A discussion in regard to it arose in the pages of 7^he Athenaum for the 31st of Jufy, 
the I4tb and 2l8t of August, and the 4th of September, iSto; by some of the ptt^ 
tIdpaniB it was held to be m monoaj'll&ble, and by the othera a dusyUaUe. The di»> 
nwrifin ended, as literary joiirnallatic discussions generally end, in leaving the dis- 
putant<(, a.s far as the public can judge, more firmly convinced than ever of the soundness 
of the views with which they started. For the monosyUabic pronunciation no authority 
WH ched, merely penonal prcfeioioi vns alleged* For the disyllabic pnnranditlon 
die feqalienienis of mebe were n^d uten ttie ocennenoe of die name in the mUdle 
of a vi r=t' Fho'.vs that pronunrintion to be indispensable, as in IT, i, 29 : ' The mcl | an- 
cho I ly Ja | ques grieves | at that,' and possibly in V, iv, 199: • Stay, Ja j ques, stay.' 
I have discussed in a note on II, i, 29, all the i n sta nce s where the name occurs metri* 
cally in Shakespeare, and beg to refer the student to that note, which supplenirats the 
present. In The Athenaum for the 20th of May, 1882, H. Barton Baker gives of 
this disyllabic pronunciation four examples from Greene's Friar Bacon^ five from his 
James IF, one from Kyd's Spanish Tragedy^ another from his Sa/imoH emd J^enedt, 
md two from Beanmont and Fletdiei's AMAr <7(m<IBmmis. The value of this lilt, Ar 
car present purpose, is impaired by the fact that none of these characters is supposed 
to be Enqlish. and in each case, there£Dre, < Jaqoes ' may possibly have received a 
liKcign pronunciation. 

On ttte other hand, Halliwzll says 'the name of this character was preooonoed 
j'aJkes.' And French (p. 317) tells us that ' the name of the melancholy Ixird Jaques 
belong?! to Warwickshire, where it is pronounced as one syllabic ; " Thomas Jakes of 
Woncrsh," was on the List of Gentry of the Shire, 12 Henry VI, 1433. At the sur- 
render of the Abbey of KenilwoiA, a6 Heniy VIII, 1535, the Abbot ww Sbnoo 
Jakes, who had the large pension of tOO/. per annum granted to him. There are 
still some respectable families of the name in the neighborhood of Stratford ; John 
Jaques and Joseph Jaques reside at Aldcnuinster ; Mrs Sarah Jaques at Newboid-oa- 
Sionr; and frmilie* of Che name are living at PUIeiton and Eatington (1867).* The 
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DRAMA TIS PERSONJE 

Le Beu, A Courtier aticnding on Frederick. 
Oliver, EJdeJl Son to Sir Rowland de Boys, who 
had formerly been a Servant of the Duke* 

Jaques \ Yoit^ Bfvikento OMwer. 

Oriaiido. / ^ 



Fvendi adduces is sufficient, I thinl:, to show that the name as • 
monosyllable was well known in Shakespeare's day. If more be needed in proof of 
tbi» mooosyUabic pnmuociation it is settled beyond a penuiventure by the coarse, 
WMavory anecdote vidi lAoA. Ytma^KKk be^ns hia MttamorfAetis of Ajax, 1596 
(p, 17 of Singei'a Rqwint), whidi need not be repealed here; HalltweU'a word and 
mine may be taken for the fact. Assuming, then, this monosyllabic pronunciation, I 
think it is not impossible to reconcile it witii the jMissages where the metre demands 
two syllables by supposing that, hke many other words, such as comtmandmaU (see 11, 
«»« 115 pod\t EmgUuuif ekiUrm and fba Uke, there can be, when needed, the sob- 
a^idition of an extra sv llable. The fact that J^qu-'s was an old Warwickshire name 
I k oat of the rule which applies to foreign names, like FaroUts. To me the evi 
» if oonclasiTe that it was in ga>end pronounced as a monosyllable, ya^t^j, and, 
metre required it, tliere was, I believe, the anggestioo of a (aim, imeiBpliatic 
jf'cond syllable. 

Havmg thu5 discerned tlie right, let us be human and tin- wront; pursue. The 
namt Jakes is so haisb, and so indissolubly associated wiiik ihc old lime ' Bowery 
boja,' that surely the fervent hope nay be paidooed that die name JSifMcr wiU never 
be pronounced other tlian Jaij tves. — Ed. 

6. Le Beuj t his i.s the uniform spelling in the Folio^ except in the Stage direo- 
lion, I, ii, i>S. which reads Enter le Beau. 

7. Rowlat^ de Boys] YVBKXL (p. 316) : It if very probable that Shalceapeare 
lodi tfie name of hi.s kni^^ht from an old but extiiict fimily of great note in Leicester^ 
■hire and Warwickshire, whose memory was long preserved in the latter county, Sir 
Emald or Arnold de Boys, Arnold being easily transposed to Roland, and thence 
«o have Oriandow The manor of WtOmAit'Ar^ -was held fay Sir Emald de Boya, 
ttmp. Edw, I, paying yearly to the Earl of Leiceater *0De hoond called a Bxac^ 
and seven pence «n money for all scrx ices.' There were four generations in succes- 
sion of the lords of the manor of IVeston-m-Ardat, each of whom is called bir Emald 
do Bofco, or de Roya. 

9. Jnqaea] To avoid oonlTiitfon with the ' melancholy Jaqnea,' Wiklakd dianged 
til i.s to Jakob. Le TointNEUR ado])ted James in his Dramafis Pc-rscrur, 1 v. I by the 
time the Fifth Act was reached he had forgotten the substitution, and Jaques, not 
JameSf enters on the scene. It was Wieland, I am afi«id, who started the custom in 
Germany, which liaa aorvived, I am aony to lay, even to the present hour, of tnas- 
lalil^, and of changing at will, the names of Shakespeare's characters. The infec- 
tioii spread even to that most admiral'lf tninsiatnr, l-ran(;<>i.<- Victor Hugo. .Sc.irrclv 
a play of Shakcs|x.'are's can be read in Gcnaan w herein names with which we are ail 
fiuniUar from our childhood are not distorted and disguised beyond recognitiott, and 
however oflen they may occur in readini^ it is always an eflbtt to recall the or^;inaL 
Wlio of us, however at home he may be in Lierman, can recoj^ize at first 5i'.Tht Frnu 
J/uni£ t or Schaal and StiU>\ or Uiose two associates lost to everlasting redemption 
aaider die dngtdfe of Hotaj-fel and Sehbamn f Perhi^ it may tie mged diat dieaa 
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Adam, a)t old Senuint of Sir Rowland de Boys, lO 

now foUoiving tlic Fortunes of Orlando. 
Dennis. Servant to Oliver. 

Charles, A Wrefller, and Servant to the Ufurping 

Duke Frederick. 
Touchstone, a Chwn aUtnding on Cdia and 

Rosalind. 

\siuphcr<U. 

Sylvius, J 15 
William, a Qown^ in Levi m(k Audrey. 
5«r Oliver Mar-text, a Country Curate, 

Dcmes, in that they have a meaning, ought to be tnuaalated, and there might bt tons 
jmtioe in (he ptea if diit mpaning were always a Icey to Ae character. Bat it is 

rarely so. The names are simply those of the lower ordere, and to bear, originally, a 
meaning is characteristic of all such names; the meaning, however, bad long belilie 
cea«ed to have any special connection with the present owner of the name. In tbe 
plaj befiare iw, in (be tnnalatUm of Dr Alexander Schmidt and in (bat of Herwegb, 
(he two most recent translators and among the very best, mention is made of F{ :rtn, ken 
Frrtindlich ; who would recognise under this disguise Touchstone's Jane Smile? 
Touchstone himself figures as I'roisUin, and Audrey is K&ihchen ; and they come 
near (o be married by Ekrm OHvarim T}tsldrtktr. Peibaps we ihoiild be gratefbl 
that we are not called upon to read the tragedy of ' Dor f hen. Prince of Denmark.' 
Would our German brothers relish the retaliation which should speak with delight 
of Glitter's • Song of the Bell,' or of the tragedy of * Faust and Peggie^ or, better sliil, 
*Fbi and ]^*f If (his be weUn^ saoflege, le( (hem be gently reminded diat our 
Shakespeare names have become a part of the language of our and homes, 

and can be no more translated or changed than can the meaning at this late day lie 
extracted from the Aztec name, America, and our country be referred to as The Hilh. 



17. Sir Oliver] Johnson : He that has taken bis first degree at the UniTeni^ is 

in thf academical style called Domintis, and in common languai^e was heretofore 
termed Sir. This w^as not always a word of contempt ; the graduates assumed it in 
their own writings; so Trevisa, the historian, writes hisaself Syr John de Trerisa. 
CUTICAI. RsviBW (Dec 1765, p. 409) : Had Mr Johnson lieen more of an anti- 
quarian, he would have been a much better editor of Shakespeare. He would then 
have known that this is no aca'kniical, but a pontitical style. The po[)es, not to be 
U-hindhand with our kings before the Reformation, arrogated to themselves a power 
of lmigb(hood, both in l&igland and Scotland ; and the honour was sold by (heir 
legates or agents to churchmen who oould pay for it, which great numbers did in 
both kingdotns. Steevkns : We find the same title bestowed on many divines in our 
old comedies. Nichols: A clergyman, who hath not been educated at the univer 
rities, is still disdngtdshed in some parts of Nocdi Wales by the appellation of Sir. 
Hence the Sir Hugh Evans in the Merry Wives is not a Wl IsIi knight who hath taken 
orders, but only a Welsh clergyman without any regul i ^- t^ri e from either of the uni- 
versities. Wright : The corre^nding Latin * Dominwi ' siiU exists in the Cambridt^ 
Tifpas lists in its abbienated fiMm D>. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONJE 



Rosalind, Daughter to the Duke, i8 
Celia, Daughter to Frederick. 

Pho^ a Shtphtrdefs, 90 
Audrey, a ComUry Wtnefu 

Lords btlonging to Ihe two Dttkes^ with Peigts^ 
FonftirSi and oUur Attmdants, 

Thi ScBMB lyes firjl near Oliver'f Haufe^ and after- 
wards partly in the Duk/s Court, and partly m 2% 
ike Forefi «f hsdesk. 

17. If ar^tnt] Nril (p. 45) : Mvtext was perh^ employed dtmng the Marpre< 
bte coH t rofiewy u a satirical dcaigiMtion for one who ooald not be expected to give 
such exposhinns of Scripture as more l^rimrd vicare were able tO do, with ft JMJ^|M 
of puritanical reference to ' blind leaders of the blind.' 

x8. RoMlind] FtSTCBB (p. 200) : Few icadeia naf now be awaie Oat Rwh 
Smda ia, in truth, a Spaniah Daine>— the adjective Unit or tinda having no oomplete 
Bynonj-m in Knglish, but expressing beauty in the most exalted, combined with the 
ordinary sense,— meaning, in short, exfuisitely graceful, btat$tifuly and swe^. The 
analogy wiU at once be seen which the image of the graoeM roM bean to the 
exqaiate aphrtt of Roaalind, no lew than to her buoyant figure in all ila bteoming 
charms. 

21. Audrey] Halliwell: 'Audiy, Sax., it seemetb to be the same with Ethel'- 
dred, for the first foundresse of Ely chnrch is so called in Latine histories, but by the 
people of tboae paita, S. Andiy.* Cawdrw'a Remaitm^ ed. 16129, P* 77* 'Hie nasio 

wao r rcasionally used in WanviVkshire in the time of Sh.ikcspeare. '.\nno 1603, the 
ix.th of May, lliomas Poole, and Audry Gibbes, were maried.' — Parish Register of 
Aaton Cantlowe. Awdrey Turfe is one of the characters In Jonson's Tale 9/ a Tuk. 
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As you Like it. 



A6hts primus. Scoena Prima, 



EnUr Orlando and Adam. 
OrUmdo, 




iS I remember Adamy it was vpon tfais Miion 
bequeathed me by will, but poore a thoufimd 
Crownes, and as thou laift , charged my bro- 
I ther on his bleffing to breed mee well : and 



Scoenaj Sceiia f^F^. 

An orcluund. Rowe. Olivet's Houe. 
Pbpe. Olivers Orchard. Theobt Or- 
diard of Oliver's House. Gip. 

3. fa/kion] my father Waib. Han. 
Qip. faikion. He Mai. Var. Coll. U, 
Kt^. faskun,'— \Vb. fatkimr^ 



s 



Dyce i, Sta. fashion^ — he Dyce iii, 

4- me tf'\m*. By JoluM. «r.* 

Steev. 

pptrt a\ a /wtre F,. a poor F F^ 
Rowe-i-» C&p. Vir. Sleer. GoU. Sing. 

Hal. 

5. Crmvnes] Crau-m F,! ^. 



As you Like it] Tieck, in Schlegel's translation (vol. iv, p. 308) suggcsu thai the 
lidtt of this play, which may have be«n« be ttinlu, originally difierent, was adopted by 
Shnkgipciin is n plnyfol answer either to Ben Jonson's boastfidnaM in the Epilogue 
to Cynthiiis Rn e!s, or else to his contempt for his audience expres5rd in the Induc- 
tion to Every Man Out of his Humour. In the fomier, the Epilogue hinxself, at a loss 
to Icaaur hour lo diancterise the play, bunts fixth in the last line with, ' By — 'tis 
good, and if 70a lilie 't yon may;' and in the latter, Asper, the poet, before lie leaves 

the stape to take his part as an actor in tlic performance, sav^S : ' Now I i^o To turn an 
actor, and a humorist, Where, ere I do resume my present person. We hope to make 
the circles of your eyes Flow with distilled laughter : if we fail. We most impute it 
to this only dianoe, Ait hath an enemy call'd ignorance.* Whereto, according to 
Ticck, Shakespeare pives answer in the title to this play: 'As you like it, or, just ns 
jrou please, it is a Comedy. Not in itself, but just as you, the spectators, choose lo 
pronounce it by your approval.' ' lliis reference to Ben Jonson,' continues Tieck, 
*can be disoemed thioaghout the whole play by the attentive reader who is familiar 
with the times and with the works of the rival dramatists.' There seems to be no 
foimdation for Tieck's surmise ; he overlooked the date of Cynthia s Rmeh, which 
was first issued in 1601 ; and in Every Man Out of his Humour^ Jonson in a foot-note 
cspresdy disclaims aiqr spedfie allasions either to the author, that is, to himself or to 
the actors. I.LOYD, in Singer's edition, thinks that this title was given in the sane 
^nrit of idleness that pervades and informs so many of the scenes; 'it seems to 
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[act I, sc. i- 



Enter Orlando and Adam. 

reply carelessly to such a question as " Hrw chall we entitle it?" asked by men who 
are fleeting the time after the fashion of ih- l<l< n worlil " I^ud it as you like it," 
it seeuu 10 say, or " a& you like it allow u, aud ilii^ it> ibc lenour of the epilogue of 
RoMlind, <* I diaige yon, O women, for the love yon bear to men, to like as modi of 
tl»e play as pleases you," and so with little more strenuousness of exhortation it is Icfl 
to its fate, that could not bo other than a kind one.' In tlu; ' Kpistle Dedicatoric To 
the Gcnllemea Readers,' Lodge, referring to his Novel, says: • If you like it, so.' 
This phrase Haluwzli. tanniira may have <aggeJt«d to Shakespeare the title to tbr 
play; and Wright thinks *k can scarcely be doubted' that it is so. Even if we 
have to yield assent, as I suppose we must, surely a little fretting and fuming may be 
pardoned over this filching, as it were, from Shakespeare of the originality of this title. 
At sny rate, the words were diaaged in the transfer, end As Ym Ziike JithMU cfaans 
which to // You Liie is denied-^ charm which Shakespeare infosed into all tb* 
titles of his plays, ntTording therein a notable contrast to all his contemporaries. 

Furthermore, IIalliwell says : ' Braithwait, however, in his Bamabys Joumat 
qwnks of m$y«m Hke ss a pvoveibisl motto, and this seems more likdy to inqily tin 

Irae explanatitm of the title of Shakespeare's play. The title of the comedy may, on 
this su]i[K>8ition, be exactly paralleled with that of Much Ado about Xc'tliin;:;. 'llie 
proverbial title of the play implies that freedom of thought and indiherence to cea- 
snre which characterizes the sayings and doings of most of the actora in this comedy 
of human nature in a fnrtst ' It is well to remember that Bamaby's JimnuU WIS 
not printed until 164S 50; in it ' dnjiikcii namaliy ' finds the simp where 'Officina 
juncta Baccho Juveoilem fere tobacco " Uti libct," tunc signata, Quxc impressio nunc 
Botsta, ** Uti fiet," nota certa Qnae delineator diaita.' Which is thus trsoslated : *A 
shop neighboring near lacco, \Miere VoODg vends his old tobacco : "As you Like it ;" 
sometime sealed, Which iniprt -hi ince repealed : ".\s you make it;" he will have 
it. And in chart and font engrave it.' — ^p. 57, ed. 1S05. — £0. 

3. The abmiiliwsB of tfiis opening sentence, and the need of a nominstive to be 
mideiStoodbelbre*diaiged' have occo-sioued some discussion, and several emenda- 
tions. Warhi'k H 'S pronounces the whole sentence as it stands ' confused a;; ! nhscure.' 
But the ' very small alteration in the reading and pointing ' which he is about to give 
win 'set all rigbL' It is this: — ^As I remember, Adsm, it was upon thb my fatktf 
beqnesthed me,' &C. 'The grammar,' continues Warl iitnn, now rectified and 
the scn.'ic also; which is this: Orlando and Ad.mi were discoursing' tui^i t'ler on the 
cause why the younger brother had but a thousand crowns left him. I'hey agree upon 
it; and Orlando opens the scene in this manner— ^*As I remember, it was upon diis, 
i. 0. tor the reason we have been talking of, tliat my &tber left me but a thousand 
crown.s; however, to m.nke amend."^ for fhi.s .<;canty pro%'ision, he charged my brother, 
on his blessing, to breed me well." ' This emendation CaP£LL adopted with unwonted 
alacrity, and aiseited {Notes, i, 54) that there never was one more certain ; seeing that 
*it b pointed oat and confirm'd by the conte.\t in so plain a manner as to need no 
cnforcinpj : The words •* upon this " relate (probably) to some over spirited action of 
Orlando's first youth, that displeas'd his father, and occosion'd the bcijuest that is 
Spoken oi^ and the injunction concerning his breedii^: a hint of it was proi>er ; more 
Chan a hint had been injudicious, as bebg foreign to the business in hand.' * There 

is,' says Tr>lINSON, * nofhini^ but a point mispl.Tced and an nmi?.'iinn of n word wlii'^h 
every bearer can supply, and which therefore an abrupt and eager dialogue naturally 
excludes. I read thus: **Aa I remen^ber, Adsm, it was on diis finihion bequeathed 
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[this fashion bequeathed . . . charged] 
me. By will, but a poor thousand crowtis ; and, as thou saycst, charged my brother, 
«a hb UesBing, to breed me wdl.*' Wliat is there in this difficult or ofasaire ? The 
nominative my father is oertainlj left out, but lo left out that the auditor inserts it, in 
spite of himself.' Sir Wii ! IAM Blackstone pronounced Dr Johnson's reading 
* awkward EogUfib,' and preicrred to read thus : 'As 1 remember, Adam, it was in 
thtofiilikn^^j%beqiieathednieby will,'' &C. Oikndo and Adam enter abruptly 
in ^ midit of a oonrenation oo thii to|nc ; and Orlando it conecting same niiai|i> 
prehension of the other. As / remember, says he, it was thus. He left me a thou- 
Mud crowns ; and, as thou sayest, charged my brother,' &.c. This same reading of 
"Blackstone was also proposed by Ritson (p. 57) with, however, a difierent pimctna- 
tion it was on tikis bshion he bequeathed me hj wUl,* Ac. * Fiom the near leaem* 
blancc," says IlKATif, p. 143, 'between "Hiiliion" and father, it secmj. extremely 
probable that this last word was the word omitted, which led in consequence to the 
omission also of the possessive my. Read, therefore, "As I remember, Adam, it was 
upon thia fahion } my father bequeathed aae," Caldboott is satisfied widmrhal 
he lenna*the fiaQowing easy and natural interpretation: " It was upon this fashion 
bequeathed me by [my father in his] will, &c., and, as thou say'st [it was, or he therej 
charged my brother," ' &c. liut it is not a question of interpretation ; on that score the 
pamage is perfectly plain, ft Is sunply a question of gnunmadcal construction; at 
Lettsom says (ap. Dyce, cd. iii) from the use of ' it was' before 'bequeathed' and 
' chari^cd,' it is impossible to say whether these two wonJs are aorists or past parti- 
ciples ; if they are past participles we have no antecedent for the * his ' in ' his bless* 
ing'; if they aie aorists a noninative it lacking to either the one or the Other. Dvci 
(ed. iii) says that as ' fashion ' is die last word of the line, he has little doubt that * he * 
vr»s omitted by a mistake of the compositor, wherein the present editor af^ws with 
bim* especially when it is remembered how easy would have been the omission if ' be ' 
were expressed, at it often is, by the single lener, ' a.' At the same time, it is not tn 
be forgotten diat the nominative is somctinu'S omitted where it can tx: readily supplied 
fr <m the context, as heiCv-^ee Ham. II, ii, 67 ; Mar. rf Veu, I, i, I02, or Abbott, 
§399— Ei^- 

4. pOOre a] CaldbCOTT (and Dyce, cd. ii, cites the passage presumably wilfa 
approval) : A is ime, a number. Sappose then the bequest had been two or five or 

ten, you sec how insufTcrable wouM N- this cx])ressie<n, 'ten foc^r thousand crowns.' 
But further — ' a thousand crowns " arc words of the Will, which tiie speaker quotes ; 
and thereby makes them, as 'twere, a sobstantiTe to his adjective ' poor.' Cf. Ant. 6* 
Qeep. V, ii, 336: * What poor an instrument May do a noble deed.' [There is,how« 
ever, no necessity for cxpl.iining the construction as a quotation from the Will. Words- 
wok IH (p. 12) {X)iuts out a similar use in the Bible of the indefinite artich- prefixed 
to plural substantives. Thus inj Luke ix, 28, we read, ' It came to pass about an 
c^[fat days after these sayings,' where die expression* an eight days 'has been retained 
from Tyndale's trans, in 1534. In like manner, in the Apocrj'phal Book, i M.icc. iv, 
15: • There were slain of them u{V5n .i thrve thousand men.' Wright and Roi.ke 
apparently regard ' poor ' as a simple adjective, and the present case as an instance of 
the common transposition of the aitiele, and refer to Abbott, %a**\ hut Abbott bun* 
self refers this passage to §85, and considers 'poor' as used advcrhiiilly; which is 
ptriiHiis a little strained. To me the simplest expIan;ition would be to consitlcr it .>s 
a transposition not of the article but of the adjective, for the sake of greater empha- 
sip , wUch it, after all, practicaUy the same as Wright's and RoUb*e explanatioBi-«>Ei». 
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there begins my ladnefle : My brother Jaques he keepes 7 
at fchooley and report fpeakes goldenly of his profit : 
for my part, he keepes me rufticaliy at home, or (to fpeak 
more properly) ftaics me heere at home vnkept : for call 10 
yovi that keeping for a gentleman of my birth, that dif- 
fers not from the flailing of an Oxe ? his horfes are bred 
better, for bcfides that they are faire with their fecdinrr, 
they are taught their mannap^e, and to that end Riders 
deerely hir'd : but I (his brother) gaine nothing vnder 15 

7./adii^.*3 MiAMnr. Bopeetwq. 10. JI airs'] Jl<^ FJFj. ft^ F^. 

itys W«rb. Siog. 

7. laques] Apart from the fact that in the introduction of this character here and 
•t the close of the story Shakespeare merely follows Lodge, there may be found, I 
think, an additional reason for it in the dramatic needs of the Fifth Act. In that Act 
it is needfol that we aboald at once see how the changed fortone of the Senior Duke 
affects also the fortunes of Oliver and Orlando ; and this connection in fortune is 
instantly suggested to us by seeing in Jaqvies, the messenger of good tidings, a brother 
of the two men in whom we arc most interested. That the name Jaqucs was not only 
given to this character, bnt retained after the introdoction of another and more promi- 
nent Jaqucs, is a proof either of haste (as Wright ingeniously sug5x<^sts, and wherein I 
ngree) or of careless indifference. But the character it&clf, a third brother, whatsoever 
his name, was retained, I believe, to meet the requirements of the close of the drama. 
F!erhaps,too, it was to meet Aose same requirements that, in the tender treatment of a 
younger brother by Oliver, and in the latter's capacity to discern the fine traits in 
Orlando's ch.iracter, we are to detect tlie elements of a better nature in Oliver, a .soul 
of goodness in things evil, which will need but the refining infiuence of Celia's love to 
work a satisfactory refiannatioD of his character, and thus go far to oUiterate, or at 
least to soften, in this charming play ' the one sunrch ' dlereln, which Swinbnme lindi 
in the marria'te of Celia and Oliver. — Er>. 

8. schoole] There was apparently no distinction drawn between a School and a 
University. Hamlet went to 'school' in Wittenberg. 

lOb •taies] Warpi-rton, whose eaeoethes meliorandi was, of a truth, insanahile, 
here proposed to substitute jZ/Vj, atul, with more assurance than logic, asserts that the 
emendation is confirmed by the suljsccjuent allusion to ' stalling of an ox.' Even Dr 
Johnson was overborne, and pronoonced iHet not only better, bat more likely to be 
Shakespeare's word. Mason (p. 80) cogently observes that ' if sties had lx?en the 
original readintj the subsequent comparison would have been taken from horjs, not 
from oxen.' Dyce in his first edition pronounced Warburton's emendation 'very 
probable,' and asserted that tibere was *not the slightest force in the objectioD urged 
against it by Mason,' — a note which Dj'ce wiihdrew in his third edition. There is no 
emphasis here, I think, on the word 'stays'; any emphasis on this word woiild in 
fact impair the antithesis between ' keep' and 'unkept,' which is meant to be of the 
Strongest.'— Ep. 

14. mannage] This good Knt^lisb translation (whereof see many examples in 
Schmidt s. v.) is now, I think, quite lost, and we liave returned to its French or^iBal, 
MOM/^if.— Ed. 
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him but growth, for the v h' h his Animals on his 
dunghils are as much bound to him as I : befides this no- 
thing that he fo plentifully giues me, the fomcthing that 
nature craue mee, his countenance feemes to take from 
me : hee lets mee feede with his Hindes, barres mee the 



i6 



20 



Ban. 



19^ countenance] WarbuxtoN nrx^ discffunfmarue ; Johnson protunaiOM the 
change needless, • a countenance is either ^'ood or bad ;' and hcrf it means. say» 
Capkll, ' an evil countenance.' Caldecott interprets it, ' the mode ol lus carriage 
lowMds me,' wUdi Dvcs dtes wifli mppnmX. Wxksht ghw its meadag ■* * &v<nir, 
ICgtfdf patronage,' and SCHMIDT as * appearance, depmtment' It is not ditficuli to 
paraphrase it on these lin'-s, so tis to me'-t the reqaircmcnts of an exy^ression wliich 
we all of us almost insuncUvcly understand at once. And yet I cannot but think 
dtat Walker baa here detected a refinement of meaning which has been hitherto 
unobserved. He asks (CV/V. iii, 59): 'Does not "his countenance" htre mean 
his entertainment of me, the style of living which he allows me? Selden s Tai'le 
Talif art Fines : " The old law was, that when a man was fined be was to be fined 
$aht em^itemaUQt ao aa bia conntpnance miglit be aafe, talcing mmUHome in die 
same sense as joor oountiTnian doea, when he aays, If yon will come unto my 
house I will show you the Ixst comitcnancc I can ; that is, not the best face, but the 
best entertainment. The meaning of the law was, that so much should be taken 
from a man, inch a gobbet sliced off, that yet notwithstanding lie ndglit live in Ae 
same rank and condition he lived in bcl'> >re ; but now they fine men ten times more 
than they are w^orth." Such, I think, is the meaning of the word in Chaucer, Pcr- 
iomes TaU, Rtnudium Luxuria : " This maner of women, that observen chastilee, 
must be dene in beite as well as in body and in thought, and meniiable in clothing 
and in rM&VMftr^, abstinent in eting and in drinking, in speking and in dede," &c. 
Spenser, Shz-^heards Calender, /Egl. v [1. Si, cd. Grosart] : "But shepheards (as 
Aigrind used to say) Mought not live ylikc, as men of the lay : With them it fits to 
cai« Ibr their beire, Enaonter ther heritage doe impaire; I'hcy must provide fer 
meanes of maintenaunce, And to continue their wont countenaunce." So undeiatand. 
Faerie Queene, Bk. v, cant, ix [1. 239, Grosart] : " Then was there brou;j;ht as pris- 
oner to the bone, A L«die of great countenance and place. But that she it with foul 
abnse did mane &c.* Walker also cites an example from Ford, but it ia not per- 
fectly clear to me that in this case the meaning ia the same ; I>og, a Familiar devil, 
in The Wtrh if Eifmrn/im^ sayS to Cuddy I!;inks (p. 263, vA. Pvc.-"\ : • N'r.r v, ill I 
serve for such a silly soul : I am ibr greatness now, corrupted greatness ; There I'U 
ibug in, and get a noble countenance;* ftc— 

19. aeamea] Capbll tkinka tliat * we have here anotiier example of fliat siagolar 
usage of the common verb " set-m " which is so conspicuous in' Macb. I, ii, 46: ' sn 
should he look That seems to speak things strange, and lb. I, v, 27 : ' Which fate 
and metaphysical aid doth seem To have thee crown'd withal ;' < in both of which it 
comprehends the idtt of ckaire or intention; so here ** seems to take iirom me " means 

— eeems as if it wished to take from mp ' I think this is sligh.tly over-refined. Civo 
to 'seem' its common meaning of appear, and is not then the tinsh or the wiU 
Implied?— i^D. 
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^lace of a brother, and as much as in him lies, mines my 
gentility with my education. This is it Adam that 
gricues me, and the fpirit of my Father, which I thinke 
is within mee, begins to mutinie againfl this feruitude. 
i will no longer endure it, though yet I know no wife 
remedy how to auoid it. 

EiUer Oliuer, 

Adam, Yonder comes my Mafter,yoiir brother. 

Orion, Goe a«part Adam, and thou (halt heare how 
he will ihake me vp. 

OH. Now Sir, what make you heere ? 

Ori, Nothing : I am not taught to make any thing. 

OH, What mar you then fir ? 

OrL Many fir, I am helping you to mar that which 
God made , a poore vnworthy brother of yours wiUi 
idlcnefle. 

Oliuer, Many fir be better employed, and be naught 
a while. 



Vj. Scene II. I^spe^. 

Enter...] AAer line 30, GolL etieq. 

29. a-parf^ apari ¥i. 

yi. Adam relim. Dyce, CoU. ii. 



21 



25 



30 



35 



38 

31. hetrtf] ktmnt F,. h*n>s F- 
htrtt F^. 

33* 34' fnar\ niarre !• ,F . 
37. bt naught^ do augM Hia. U 
nought Warb. Johns. Cap. 



9a Hindcs] Skbat {Diet. s. v.) ; A peuaat The d u exctesceat. AngloMxon 

hina, a domestic ; but the word is unauthentirnted a? n noin siiij^., .in<l is rather to be 
considerf d a gen. pi. ; 60 that Mna really stands for hlna man — a man of the domes- 
tics. [I have beard an Irish fanner in thu country conatantly uie the word when 
lefieiTing to fimB-labomciSw— Ed.] 

2n. barres] Art.'iTT, § loS : Verbs of nblatinn, .<;nrh as dar, bantsh^fvrhid^ ohen 
omit the prcjionition before the place or inanim.atc object. Thus, ' We'll bar thee 
from succession.' — IVitU. T. IV, iv, 440, or ^0/ succession' — Cymb. Ill, iil, I03, 
beoooMS * Ban me the pteoe,' [in the picMiit instance], and also in Mer. cf Vm. 
II, i, -^o. 

21. mines] Wright: Undermines the j^cntlcne.^ of my birth, and so destroys it. 

31. make] Sxeevens: That is, What do you here? So, in Ilam. I, ii, 164. 
Caldbcott: We find the same play upon the word between the King and Gootaid 
in Lpi'f's Lab. L. IV, iii, 190. 

^4 Marry] Wright : .•\n exclamation from the name of the Virgin Maiy,u8ed as 
a; oath. Here it keeps up a poor piuj upon ' mar.' 

37, 3S. be naught n wliile] Wauiurton, after a ffing at Theobald, says that Oils is 
a Northcountn.' proverbial curse e luivalent Koa tniuhiff on you. So, Skt Itnn \^Agaynstt 
A Comtly Ciyystrc~,L>fu,\- 'Correct fyrst thy self; walk, and be nought! Deme 
what thou lyst, thou knowyst not my thought.' ' Or rather,' says Cai'kli., • Be hai.g'd 
to 70a I ibr that is now the phrase with the viiigar.' Stbevexs pronoonoed Warbar- 
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Orlan. Shall I kccpc your hogs, and e.'it huskes with 
them? what prodigall portion haue I fpentythat I (hould 40 
come to fuch penury ? 

Oli. Know you where you arc fir ? 

Orl. O fir, very well : heere in your Orchard. 

OH. Know you before whom fir? 

OrL I, better then him I am before knowes mee : I 45 

44. -^-/jcw] home F^. 45. him] he Pope + , CSq». Steer. Coll. 

45. /> lKtter\ Ay, better Rowe. Sing, CLke, Ktly, Huds. 
45. tkm\ than F^. 

ton's explanation 'far-fetched,' and said that the words meant * no inorc than this: 
** Be content to be a cypher, till 1 shall think Ht to elevate you in con&cqucnce." It 
was certwnlj • proverfaial aajiiig, and b faand in 77^ SMe »/ JPb^ J}ari$$St 156$ : 
•* Come away, and be not^bt awhile, Or surely I will you both defyle." ' JOMNBON, 
antil he had learned the meaning from Warburton, suppos<!(l the phrxse to mean : ♦ It 
is better to do mischief than to do nothing.' Whiter aitirms that the meaning is 
menifrwly; 'Jtttire t * npw M', or as we nam tey in a kind of qiiaiiit« cdloqdal lan- 
guage, 0$aJke yoitrulf uaree, — vanish, — vc/e yourself an evanescent quantity.' GiF- 
FORD, in a note on Jonson's Bartholomeiv Fair (p. 431, where the phrase ' l)e curst 
•while ' occurs), lashes, of course, Stecvcns and Malone (' fiom Mr Whiter,' be sighs, 
'better dungs miglit be expected*), and then Mate* that *die explanatioD of Wai^nr* 
ton is as oonect as it is obvious, and may be proved ** by witnesses more than my pack 
will hold." It will be sufV'cient to call two or three: "Peace and be ndUL'ht ! I 
think the woman be pbreodic" — Tale of a 7ui £11, i, p. "If I stir a foot, 

hang me; yon absll come together yomelTes, and he nai^t** — Grwet^s Tit Quoque 
[p. 206, ed. Hoitlitt]. It is too much, perhaps,' he continues, ' to say that the words 
"an hour," "awhile," are pure expletivi-s. hut it is sutTiciently ap[ .Mi-n' that they have 
no percei>uble influence on the exclamations to which they are guljjoiiied. To con- 
clude, he naught, hanged, cunt, ftc. with, or wiihoat em Aomr, a while, wherever found, 
bear invariaUy one and the same meaning ; they are, in short, petty and fiuauliar male* 
dictions, and cannot be better rendered than in the words of Warburton — a plat^ie, or 
a mischief on you !' Dyce {fiemaris, p. 60) : Since the origin of verbal criticism, 
noOuDg moie satUiutoiy has been written than the cojuons note of Giflbrd. .... 
The fitat port of Watbtuton's note is wioog; the expgreiaioa was oertaioly not con6ned 

•o the ' N''irt''. <Tnint!-v.' 

40. prodigall portion] This maybe a case of prolepsis^ that is, 'what portion 
have I prodigally spent;' thus also 'the gentle condition of Uood' in line 46, <the 
condition of gentle Idood,' or as in *two weak evils, sge and honger,' II, vii, 138, 

and elsewhere. .Schmidt's Lexicon (p. I420) gives many in.stances. Or, since the 
allusion is so clear to the Parable, it might be possibly the genitive of apposition, and 
equivalent to <wbat prodigal's portion have I spent;' m this case the two words 
dxmld be joined by a hyphen.— £i>. 

45. him] For other cx.amplr.s of where 'him' is put for he, by attraction to zohi'm 
understood, see Abhott, § 20S. Here the ' whom ' precedes so closely that it might 
be almost termed a ca^ of attraction through proximi^. 

45, ftc. The emphasis here is, I thidi : */ know you «re my eldest brother, ftc. 
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know you are my eldefl brotlier, and in the gentle con- 
dition of bloud you ihould fo know me: the courtefie of 
nations allowes you my better , in that you are the firft 
bomeybut the iame tradition takes not away my bloud, 
were there twenty^ brothers betwixt vs : I haue as much 
of my &tfaer in mee, as you, albeit I confelfe ywx com- 
ming before me is neerer to his reueren^ 

OIL What Boy. Cthis. 

OH* Come, come elder brother, you are too yong in 



47. mt :'\ me. Johns. 
5a •»,'] m. Pope. 

Sl.mf(-,fts}'au,']fru;as/MltFf me, 
msyou; t ji*"^. Rowc et seq. 
5t, 53. ymir...tmirmet^ ym emk^ 

before me are nearer to hh rn enuf Han. 



46 



50 



S4 

53. Boy.'\ boy, — Cap. 

53* menacing him with his band* 
Johns, strikes at him. \Mi. ii. 

54, collaring him. Johns, takes him 
I17 (he AnMt. Wh. i!. 



and /Mr sbovild so know mt* < ** So " ]s heie,' says Allen, < eqidvalent to aceoidinglj, 

in pnnu.ance of the same obligation : if / am to Yniyn you as a brother (the eldest)* 
you are lx)iind to know me as a brother {the youngest).' According to WORDSWOKTR 
(p. 36), * koow ' is used here in the biblical sense of acknowledge. 

52. nnicsenM] WAftStntTON: That is, The 'rereience' due to mjr fiiAer is, in 
some degree, derived to yon as the first-born. But I am persuaded that Orlando did 
not here mean to compliment his IniHlier or condemn himself ; .something of l<oth 
which there is in that sense. I rather think be intended a satirical rellection on his 
brother, who by letting him feed with lus hinds treated him as one not so nearly 
related to old Sir Robert [^iV] .is himself was. I ima^ne, therefore, S)iakcsi:>eare might 
write: Albeit your coming In Tore me is nearer his rer>enue, i. e. though you are no 
nearer in blood, yet it must be owned, indeed, you arc nearer in estate. Capf.ll 
highly approved of this emendation, and added that * Oliver's taking tire as he does, 
which gives occasion to his brother to collar him, was caused by sometliing in tlie tail 
of this ?[v 11 h that gave him oHence ; and this he could not fmd in the sti^'mi=v;ive 
word "reverence."' Whiter: Orlando uses the word in an ironical sense, and 
means to say that Us 'brother by comung before him is nearer to a respectalde and 
venerable elder of a family.' The phrase Hu mermee is still thus ironically 
applied, th(Mi;::h with trn wl-at of a different mcanini;, nnd we frcijucntly lue the 
expression your worship, both with a grave and ludicrous signification nearly in the 
same manner. This sense will account for the anger of Oliver, and for the words 
which they nmtually retort upon each other respecting their «^ in the next two 

lines. It is extremely curious that Shnlterprnrc !'as rmiLrht maiiv wcr l.-. and even 
turns of expression, belongmg to the novel from which the play is taken ; though he 
has applied them in a mode generally different and often very remote from the orig- 
insl. This hss certainly taken place in die present instance, and the passage which 
contains it will likewise supply us with another examine. Rosader or Orlando is 
introduced making his reflections on the indignities which he had suffered from his 
brother Saladine or Oliver. 'As he was thus ruminating his melancholy passions, in 
came Saladine with his men, and seeii^ his brotlier in a brown study and to feigel 
iiis wonted revermeef tfioa^ to Amke him out of his dunqw.' Orlando say* in 
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OIL Wilt thou lay hands on me villaine ? 55 

Orl. I am no villaine : I am the yongefl fonne of Sir 
Rowland dc Boys^ he was my father, and he is thrice a vil- 
laine tliat faics fucli a father begot villaines : wert thou 
not my brother , I would not take tins hand from thy 
throat, till this other had puld out thy tongue for faying 6o 
16^ thou haft raild on thy felfe. 

Adam, Sweet Mafters bee patient , for your Fathers 
raneoibrance, be at accord. 

OIL Let me goe I lay. 

OrL I will not till I pleafe : yoM Ihall heare mee .* my 65 
&ther charg'd you in his will to giue me good educati« 
on : you haue train'd me like a pezant, obfcufing and 67 



57. Boys] Rowe+, Cap. Bfal. Cam. 
Rife, Wh. ii. Boyes Ff. Bait Steer. 
«t cet. 

60. puld^ puirj Fjl\. 

61. J /o ; F^. so. (shaking him) 
ColL iL 



62. Adam.] Adam (comiog fonrard) 
Coll. Dyce, Sta. 
6a. Mafien\ Majlcr I f, Rowe. 
67. mf'\ me up FJ\. KowC'^. 
pezant'^ peajaiU F^. 



SludEespeaie: * Go apart, Adaii^ and tlumitaatt hear bow he wUljAa4» [It 

is evidently the irony in the tone, whatever the word, whicb inflame* Oliver; if 
Whiter shows, that word may well be * reverence.' — En.] 

53. Boy] CoLERlDCB (p. 7) : There is a beauty here. 'Ilic word * boy ' naturallj 
immikei and awakens tn Orlando the sense of his manly powers ; and with the letwt 
of *elderfarather/ he grasps him with firm bands and makes him feel he is no boy. 

54. STAtJNTON: The obscurity in this line is .it once cleared up by a passage in the 
original story : ' Though I am eldest by birth, yet, never having attempted any deeds 
of anns, I am yottngat to periiMm any martial exjdoiti.* Stung by the aareastie allv 
ikm to liisf*MfMMr,0]im attenpcs to strike his brother, who aeises him, observing at 
the same time, 'You are too young at this game of manly prowess; in this, I am the 
elder.' Keil: This play upon words has more in it than meets the ear. 'Elder' 
not only nxans * one bora before anodier,' but iko die name of the plant Samhuemt 
the eldcr-4xee or alder>tTee, die /£Bi of whidi is laige, light, and little worth. Henee 
the Host calls Dr Caitis contcmpttjoiisly 'my heart of elder' — Merry Wives, II, iii, 
3 — as equal to * faint-hearted one.' I'herc was also a tradition * Judas was hanged on 
an elder '—(Z«cv'r Zo^. Z., V, ii, 610), and from this it became suggestive of treach- 
ay and deceit. Hie phrase thcKANe «%>Bifiea) * My fiditt-hearted, deceitful fint-bom 
brotlifr, you are tcx) young (you giv^ne a title betokenintj rnthor fewer years than I 
have attained to) in this epithet "hoy I"* [The action here is so distinctly ■.<-i 'orb 
that stage directions, and some editors have inserted them, are wholly superfluous, tl 
not intraaive^^BD.] 

55. villaine] Johnson: This word i.^ used by Oliver in it5 pre.'^cnt meanin^j for a 
worthless, wicked, or bloody man; by Orlando in its original siguiiication, for a fellow 
of base extraction. 

67, 6S. obncoriiig . . . qualitiM] Alun (MS^ : ' Qualitiea' iaeqaivalent to^M/- 
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hiding from me all gendeman-like qualities : the fpirit 68 

of my fatht^r growes ftrongf in mee, and I will no longer 
endure it : therefore allow me fiich excrcifes as may be- 70 
come a gentleman , or glue mee the poore allottcry my 
father left me by teflament, with that I will goe buy my 
fortunes. 

OH. And what wilt thou do ? beg when that is fpent? 
Well fir , get you in . I will not long be troubled with 75 
you : you fliall haue feme part of your will , I pray you 
leaue me. 

Orl, I will no further ofiend you, then becomes mee 
for my good, 

OU, Get yovk with him, you olde dogge. 80 
Adam, Is old dogge my reward : mod true, I haue 
loft my teeth in your feruice : God be with my olde ma- 
iler, he would not haue Q>oke fuch a word. Ex, Orl. Ad, 

OIL Is it euen fo, begin you to grow vpon me ? I will 84 

68b /r»m me'\ me from Pope, Han. HI. 

74. d»f /^rc] — f'f," ^ — Dycc iii. 83. Scene III. Pope'f. 

79. good.'l good, (releuing him) Coll. 84. /«J to t Rowe. 

^eatiov',. Peiluqit: obscuring (a^v<C(^) [iw roe] my own gentleiiunlike qualitiei, 
and hidiii;^ from me those, which I might see and imif itc, from 'aithoitt {{. c in the 
persons of others). Cf. / Hen. VI: V, i, 22, ' Vou have subom'd this man Of pur- 
poK to ofaKora oqr aoUe Inrth.' Mm, V: I« i, 63, *Aiid ao the Brince obscntcd Us 
COntempladon Under the veil of wildness.' 

74, 75. thoti . . . you] Throughout this quarrel between the brothers, and through- 
out the subsequent conference between Ohvcr and Charles, it is worth while to observe, 
and to appreciate if we can, the qie of *tfaoo' and 'yoo** wUdi appeait, at fint dgbt, 
to be almost indiscriminate. Skeat's admirable and general rule, given in llis Pre/att 
to WUlhim cf Palemf, p. xlii. and cited in this edition at 0th. II, ii, 275, and at 
Mer. of Ven. I, ii, 35, should be borne in mind : *TAou is the language of a lord to 
a aervant, of an equal to an equal, and dqneaaea abo oonpaniooilup, loro.penniwion, 
defiance, scorn, threatening; wfailit ^ it the bmgoage of a servant to a lord, and of 
compliment, and further expresses honour, sulnnission, entreaty.' Abbott, § 235, says 
that in almost all cases some change of thoegbt or some influence of euphony may be 
detected wlndi wiU prove snfBdent to account far a diange of pronoun ; and fintfier* 
aiore ($33>), when the appellative 'sir' is used even in anger, thou generally givea 
(dace to you. It is well wocth while to ponder tlie varying abades of emotion thw 
indicated here. — £d. 

76b will] Is fiwie not * oontemptuous emphasis on tliis word, whidi may bear a 
doable meaning, in its reference to their father's Will which Orlando had invoked? 
In a modem text, T think, it might we!l be ]irinted with quotation-marks. — Ei 

84. grow] CoLUKR (ed. i) : This is proitably right, in reference to the ' raiikness' 
aentioned in the next line ; bat it has lieen suggested to mc, that poasibly Shakespeare 
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phyficke your nuickene0e, and yet giue no thoufimd 8$ 
crownes tasfSbKc : holla Dtnms^ 

Enter Dtnms, 
Den, Calls your worfliip / 

OK, Was not Charies the Dukes Wraftler heere to 
fpeake with me? 90 

Den, So pleafe you, he is heere at the doore, and im- 
portunes acceflfe to you. 

OIL Call him in : 'twill be a good way : and to mor- 
row tfie wraftling is. 

Enter Charles. 95 
Cha. Good morrow to your worfhip. 
Oli. Good Mounficr Qiaries ; what's the new newes 
at the new Court? 98 

89. WraftUrl IVrafiU F,. WHstfftr 93. Edt Deanii. JobM. «l acq. 



mcle, * growl upoD me,' following up the simile of the ' old dog,' which Oliver lud jnM 
applied to Adam. [It b MaiQelj tratdi wlule to do moie d»n to leoord tfaii emends* 

doD, which Halliwell has adequately estimated by remarking that groivl would refer 
to Adam, whereas this speech clearly refers to Orlando. Wright interprets 'grow 
npuo ' by entroach, and cites Jul. Cos. II, i, 107 : ' Here, as 1 pomi my sword, the 
Mm eriaes, VHudi b A gmet way gnnHng on the aonth.* Haluwbu. paiaplifaaeat 
•to increase in disobedience to my authority.* I think it means simply that Oliver is 
beginning to find out that Orlando is growing too big on his hands to Ix* treated any 
longer like a boy. Neil, however, asserts that 'grow ' is 'a provincialism for swell, 
heceme snlky, murmor, iqiine.'— 'Ed.*! 

85. ranckenesse] WricHT: Luxuriant growth, exuberance ; hence, iototenoe. 

89. Wrastler] The pronunciation, as indicated by this sptlling. is still general 
among die common people in this country, as will at once occur to all who have read 

and who has not ?— ftet Harte's * Luck of Roaring Camp.'— Ed. 

97. Good] In one of Walktr's excellent aiticles, which he rather infelicitously 
names 'Omission by Absoiption,' it is suggested [Crif. ii, 26^'^ that the text here 
should be < Good morrow^ monsieur Charles,' &c. I think there can be no doubt of 
it. The frntrrawt howuver, wis not 'abaothed,' but omitted altogether; the ccnnpoB- 
itor's eye was misled by the ' morrow ' directly above la the preceding nw Fin. 

'17. Charles:] CAn r i ! AVfr, 55) .says that the true punctuation lu re is a note 
of admiration, and then ' the force of the speech, duly pronounced, will be : " Ah, 
good mondenr OiaikR! are yoo hene^— Wdl, irii«t*a the," &&* 

98. Mir Conrfc} I niitniit tfut <new.* If OUver was aware tlMt there was • 

'new' cp'.irl, Oiarlcs's information that the old duke bad boon banished (which fact 
had created the ' new court ') would have been quite suiierfluous, and he would 
scarcely have leieized to this banishment as ' old news.' Moreover, in repeating a 
qiiestioa he who ia qnaadoned natorally repeata tlie very worda. Cliailea^a fiuhui^ in 
Jie text, to do this when he repeats Oliver's qoeatlon, not only caata an additiwMl 
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ChurUt There^s no newcs at the Court Sir , but the 
olde newcs : that is, the old Duke is hanilhcd by his yon- lOO 
gcr brother tiic new Duke, and three or foure louuig 
Lords haue put themfelues into voluntary exile with 
Ilim, whofe lands and reuenues enrich the new Duke, 
therefore he giues them good leaue to wander. 

OH, Can 3rou tell if Ro/aUnd the Dukes daughter bee 10$ 
baniflied with her Father? 

Cka. O no ; for the Dukes daughter her Cofen fo 
loues her^bemg euer fix»m their Cradles bred together, 
tiiat hee would haue followed her exile, or haue died to 
ftay behind her ; fhe is at the Court, and no lelTe bdoued 1 10 
of her Vnclc, then his owne daughter, and neuer two La- 
dies loued as they doe. 

OH. W'^here will the old Duke Hue? 

Cha, They lay hee is already in the Forreft of Ardm^ 1 14 



I03. UU9\ hth a F^F^, Rowe. 107. DmiiiJi new IhM$ Haa. Wailx 

103. rfuenufs'\. rv: , >;//.*; F^. Jobns. Cap. Coll. iii. 

105. Dukes\ old Duke s H&a. Johzu. 109. hti\ At l\. Jhe F F. et acq. 

Con. iii. her\ tkeir Rowe. 

suspicion on * new,' as I lliiok, but also suggested to l^ttsom ^ap. Dyce, ed. iii) lo 
Mk: *Oaglit we not to iead,T1wie*s no mm news, &e. ?*— Ed. 

105, 107. Dukes] Hanmer's emendctka (see Text. Notes), wUdl b alao found 
In Collier's (MS'i, met with Tolmpon's approval as ' nccessan' to the jierspicuity of the 
dialogue,' and Dyce also cou&idcrcd it ' highly probable that Shakespeare so wrote. 
But in Malone'* ofdnloo die dunge b 'nnneoeflMoy; the anbigiiow «e of the word 
**4ake" in these passages is much in ShakespettC^I IBMUier.' Heath, also, disap- 
pvored of the change, • which could ] roceed only from an itch of emendation. The 
words which follow, "her cousin," sutticieully distinguish the pei^n intended.' Un- 
({neidanably, Humer's emendatioo malcM the passa^ dearer, Z (bialci any edi- 
Isr aaiw<«pda]» would be ' temerarious ' who shoold adopt it— Eix 

109. hee] A misprint easily detected. 

109, no. to 8tay3 That is, in staying behind her. See II, vii, 1S2 ; III, t, 66; 
V, ii, 103; abo, for tbb inde6iilte uie of <he infinitive, Abbott, § 356, and Sliflke* 



114. Forrest of Arden] Malone: Ardfr.»<' is a forest of considerable extent in 
French Flanders, lying near the Meuse and between Charlemont and Rocroy. It 1* 
mentioned by Spenser in hb At&opM [1596, line 93, ed. GioHutj ; * Into * forest 
wide, and waste be came Wliere store he lieard to be of sahiage pray. So wide a 
forest and so wa.ste as this, Nor famous -•/r./crn, nor fowlc Ar'o i.s ' But our author 
was fomished with the scene of his play by Lodge's Novel. [The foregoiog passage 
fion Spenier, Biakne dted as from C^kt Gmts Come home agabu. Th« cHsImbb 
hf tfie eariier editon have to be so ficqnentljr corrected that I never tUidc it woidi 
while lo can attentlQii to Ae trifiing and venial mi^rinis, whidi nevertbdess do seen 
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[114. Forrest of Arden] 
to]uiveaiiusdeowlieD,asinlhe picsent case, tbey mislead subsequent edhon, wliOk 

having 'conveyed' without ncVnowlcdgcmcnt the learning; of tlicir predecessors, stand 
betrayed by the adoption of errors. In the present instance there is abundant excuse 
for Malonc. 'i he ruaniog title of Aitrcphcl is, us Grosart has pointed out, through a 
printer's error, Cdi» Chutt Come kome ff^/n^^Eo.] Knight: Nothing can UMxe 
truly show how immeasurably superior w.xs the art of ShakcsjKare to the art of other 
pcK Is than the comparison of Lodge's description [sec Ajipcndix] with the incidental 
scenc-paintiug of Jtis forest of ^Vrdeii, It has been truly and beautifully said {^Edin, 
Xev. ToL xxviti) of Shakespeare : 'All his excellences, like those of Nature herself, 
ar: thrown out together, and, instead of intcrforiny, suptx:>rt and recomme nd each 
Other. II is flowers arc not tied up in garlands, nor his fruits crushed into baskets, 
but spring living from the soil, in ail the dew and fresltness of youth.' But there are 
critics of another cast, who object to Shakespeare's forest of Arden, situated, as they 
Iwld, < between tlic rivers Mcuse and Moselle.* They maintain that its geographical "t* 
position oii^ht to have been known by Shakespeare, and that he is consequently most 
vehemently to be reprehended for imagining that a pahn-trcc could tiourisb, and a 
lioness he stan ing, in French Flanders. We most heartily wish that the critics would 
Allow poetry to have its own geography. Wc do no/ want to know that Bohemia hat 
no S'".i iv.ird ; wc do t:ot tu h;ivo the i>l :r.i! of Sycorax defined on the map; we 
do nai re quire that our forc^ of Arden &houM he the ArJuettna Sj'lva of Ca.«ar and 
Tacitus, and that its rocks diould be *c]ay blaie, grauwackS'Slate, giaawacke, con* 
glomerate, quaitz-rodc and quartsose samlslone.' We are quite sure that Ariosto was 
thinking nothing of French Flanders when he described how ' two fount.iines grew, 
Like in the tast, but in effects unlike, Placd in Ardtnna, each in other's vew : WTio 
tasts the one, love's dart his heart doth strike ; Contrary of the other doth en^w, 'V^'ho 
drinke thereof, their lovers shall nislike* [t, st. 7$, ed. 1634]. We are equally sore 
that Shakespeare meant to take his forest out of the region of the literal when he 
assigned to it a palm tree and a lioness. Lady Morgan tells us, ' The forest of Ardennes 
smells of early English pottry. It has all the greenwood freshness of Shakespeare's 
scenes ; and it is scarcely possible to feel the tntth and beauty of his exqidsite At Von 
Like It without having loitered, as I have done, amidst its tangled glens and mag- 
nificent depths.' We must venture to think it w.a3 n. t necessary for Shakespeare to 
visit Ardennes to have described 'An old oak, whoso bouglis were moss'd with age. 
And hi^h top bald with dry antiquity;' and that, although his own Warwickshire 
Arden is nrw [« [.u' u.-, and we no li):i';cr meet there 'a desert inaccessible,' there are 
fifty pl.ici s iti Fngland where, with the Yo:i Like Jl in hand, one might linger 
•from noon to dewy eve,' and say, 'Ay, now am I in Arden.' Fran<;ois-VictoR. 
HtTCo (p. 54) •• A]Krcevez-vottS au bout de cctte dturiire cette for€t profonde dont 
I'antomne dore les cimes m£lancoliques ? Cast la forSt des Ardennes! Mais ne 
vous y tronijx'z 7>.'i5, ce n'cst p.is la foret hlslori'jue ?i travers laquelle la Meusc conduit 
a la derive le touriste chamie. V'ous ne trouvcrez dans ces halliers ni Ic manoir 
d'Herbeumont, ni le ch&tcau-fort dc Bouillon, nt la grotte de Saint- Remade. La 
fiartt oft nous transporte le poCte n*a pas d'itin£tairc connu ; aucune caitecoutiire n'ea 
fait mention, aucun giographe ne I'a diJfrichee. — Cost la forCt viergc de la Muse. 
Ellc rasscmblc dans sa pcpini(>re tir - ;ue toutfs l^ r. ve."'M'i. ns connues : le sapin du 
Nord s'y croise avcc le pin du Midi, Ic ch^nc y coudoie le c<idrc, le boux s'y accli- 
mate 4 rombre du palmier Dans ses taillis antediluvieni I'Arche a vid£ toute s« 
nCnagerie; le serpent de Tlnde rampe dans tes haoies hcrbcs qu'efl^re le daim 
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[114. Forrest of Ardcn] 
effar^; le rugisscmcnt dc la lionnc y fait cnvolcr un C5.>.iim de cerfi. — Li la gijcrrc et 
la vamli humaines n'ont Jamais ^te admises k bAtir icurs demcurcs ; la, ni polais ni 
fort eieww . Toot to plus, tor k Usiire da bois^ qudqne hmnble toil de ^'ha ^i r*, 
[Halliwell notes Drajton's reference, in bis Fifty-third Idea, to ' \\Tierc nlglitingalcs 
in Arden sit and sing, Amidst the dainty de^v-impearl^d flowers,' and ' to " the rough 
woodlands " of Arden described in Poly-Olbion.' But lliis description in Poly-Olbion 
aeenu to me far more notewoithy (ban ia fhe bare meotioa of tbe name as It oecois in 
Uie Idea ; tLe mere name Ardcn is to be found in oUier Ideas as well as in the Fifty 
third. The first hundred and fifty lines, more or less, of the Thirtecr.th ^^cng cf Fcly- 
Oibion arc devoted to a description of the Forest of Arden in Warwickshire, and 00 
tiUs descriptiott DrajFtoa dwells wftb especial aflection, apostrophising Warwickshire 
as his own ' native country which so brave spirits bast bred,' Is this a gentle nod of 
recognition to Shakespeare ? The Song; then goes on to sny that cf all tlit- f: rr sts in 
Britain, this is the greatest, and that * We equally partake with ^%x)od-land as with 
plain, Alike witb bill and dale; and every day maintain Tbe sondiy kinds of beasts 
upon our copious wastes That men for prdit breed, as well as those of chase.' Here 
all birds are to be found, the 'throstel. with shrill shaqjs,' 'the nightinpalf h.-ird by,' 
' tbe woosel near at hand, that hath a golden bill and here also are ' both sorts of 
aeasoo'd deer; Here walk tbe stately red, tbe lieckled fallow tlwre : Tbe bocks and 
lusty stags amongst the rascals strcw'd, As sometimes gallant spirits amongst the mul- 
titude.' A hunt is then dcscribcil, horns are sounded and the hunters cheer, and 
* being then imbost, the noble stately deer When he hath gotten ground (the kennel 
cut trrear) Doth beat the brooks and ponds for sweet refreshing soil,* until at last, 
*apprest by force. He who tbe mourner is to bis own dying ooise. Upon the ruthless 
earth his precious tears lets fall.' I!ut thi.<! is not all, cvcrjthin^ which yorts with 
solitude is to be found here. The hermit here ' leads a sweet retired life,' ' From the 
kthsome aiis of smoky*dtied towns.* ' Suppose tirixt noon and night, the sun hh^ 
halfway wrought,* <the hennit comes out of his homely cell/ * Who hi the sttength of 
youth, a man at arms hath been ; Or one who of this world, the vilcnoss h.-iving seen, 
Retires him from it quite ; and with a constant mind Man's beastliness so loailis, that, 
6ying human kind, Tbe black and darksome nights, the bright and gladsome days. 
Indifferent axe to biuL* * This man, that is alone a king in his ^tedre. By no proud 

ignorant lord i.s basely nver-aw'd ;' ' nor of a pin he weighs What fools, abused kings, 
and humorous ladies raise ' ' Nor stirs it bim to think on the imprst. r vile, \\'ho 
seeming what he's not, doth sensually beguile The sottish purblind world ; but, abso- 
lutely free. His happy tone he spends tbe works of God to see.* I have given these 

extract? from Dr.iyton.to which 1 am not aware that attention has ever been called, not 
cnly to show the deep impre, . ion on him which his friend Shakespeare's As Yon Like 
It had made, so that wc ^ecm to hear tbe very echo of the words of Jaques and of the 
Duke, but to show that to Drayton as well as to eveiy listener at tbe play the ' Forest 

of Ardcn' was no forest in far away France, but was llic enchanted grou:. ! of (heir 
own home. That .^hakti^pearc intended ii to be so regarded, and meant to keep hl^. 
audience at home, no matter in what foreign country soever the scene Ik.- laid, may be 
detected, I think, in tbe allusion to * Robin Hood,* a name around which clustered all 

the romance of forest life. Let that nam^ he once uttered as a key in te. a:ul every 
charm cf a litV- !!n'^■r the grcenwcnd tree, be it in the forest o\ Sherwood or of Arden, 
is sunuuoiicd up and th;: spell of luc u.ij;hly magician begins.— Ed.J 
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and a many merry men with him ; and there they Hue IIS 
like the old Ro^Jin Hood of England : they fay many yong 
Gentlemen ilocke to him euery day , and fleet the time 

carclcny as they did in the golden world. 

Oil, What i you wrafUe to morrow before the new 
Duke. 120 

Cha. Marry doe 1 fir : and 1 came to acquaint you 
with a matter : I am ^iucn fir fecretly to vndcrftand, that 
your yongcr broihcr O) lai-do hath a difpofition to come 
in difc^u: .'tl a-ainft mce to tr>' a fall : to morrow fir I 
wrailic for niy credit , and hce that cfcapes me without 1 25 
fome broken limbe, fiiall acquit him well : your brother 
b but young and tender, and for your loue I would bee 
loth to foyle him, as I muft for my owne honour if hee 128 

121. €ame\ come F^, Rowe, Pope, Han. 

115. a many] For wusf otber iulanccft of the inMition of a before nnnicnl 

adjectives, see Ahbott, 5 S7 

115, 116. and there . . . England} Schmidt, in bis admirable revision of 
ScUegeVs (nuislation, thus tnmslotes this sentenoe: *itnd da lebeo sie wte Zigcuner- 
TOlk.' Few cxamplee could better illustrate than this bow emphatically, how in- 
cradicably, ShaACSpoare Iwlonrrs to England, and how impossible it is to transplant 
him to aoy foreign soil. Surely never a foreigner lived who better tnastered the lan- 
guage of Shakespeare than he to whom we all owe giatitnde for the Skakapeart* 
Lexicon, and yet on his ean the nanie Robfn Hood faUi^vith a dull, unmeaning 
sound; and all tl.at L.ind of mcrr}- men, who 'in summer-time when leaves prow 
green, And ilowers are fresh and gay,' with Will Scarlet and Little John deeted the 
tune caiele5Sly » all this band, the gods of every Engh^h &j^reakiug boy's idolatry and 
sanmed vp in the one name Robin Hood, is to the learned Geiman merely 'a band 
of gj-psics." — Ed. 

117 fleet j Wright notes this as ' an instance of Shakespeare's habit of forming 
verbs from adjectives,* and Rolfe says that it is only here used transitively by Shake* 
ipeare, though as ' en intransitive verb it occurs often.* [Way {Fremft. Jhtrv. t. v. 

FUtyii) cites 1 lairLson, who in his De:crlp!ion of Englaiid, saj-s ' the T iinc v,\.tcr . . . 
which commeth ... from the hils, Acting upon rockic soil, so falljih into the 
teaJ—'Holimh. Chron, i, 58. llalliweU says that a vessel is said to fleet when the 
tide flows saffidently to enable ner to move. Is it too fanciful to suppose that in 

th? u.'i> rf jhi.^ wcr l in this particular p.issagc, where a gay, carclrps, happy life flows 
on from hoiu- to hour without a ripple of annoyance, there was in S!i i!:csprnre's 
mind a dim association between this word to Jl^ct, and the mcaniDg to jiuat, to 
/bw/— 'Eo.] 

122 a matter] For other instan c es iriiare* a' is nsed far* a certain 'see Abbott, 

§81. 

126. shall] Apeott, § 315 : That is, must, will have to. Wright refcre to V, i, 
14. [See also II, iv, 93>] 
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come in : fherdbre out of my loue to you, I came hither 
to acquaint you withall, that either you might ftay him i|0 
from his intendment, or brooke fuch difgrace well as he 
fhati runne into , in that it is a thing of his owne fearch, 
and altogether againft my wilL 

OIL CharieSf I thanke thee for thy loue to me, which 
thou flialt finde I will moft kindly requite : I had my 135 
felfe notice of my Brothers purpofe heercin,and haue by 
vnder-hand meanes laboured to diffwade him from it ; 
but he is refolute. He tell thee Charles, it is the ilubbor- 
neft yong fellow of France, full of ambition, an cnuious 
emulator of cucry mans ^ood parts, a fecret & villanoiis 140 
contriuer aj;ainft mec his naturall brother : thcrclorc \i"e 
thy difcrction, I had as Hcfc thou didll breakc his necke 
as his fiiv^^cr. And thou wert bofb looke to't ; for if thou 
doll him any flight difgrace, or if hee doe not mightilie 
grace himfclfc on thee, hee will pra6life acfainfl thee by I45 
poyfon, ciUrajj thcc by fomc treacherous dcuife, and ne- 
uer Icauc thcc till he hath tane thy life by fume indire6l 
jneanes or other : for I afllire thee, (and almod with 
teares I fpeake it) there is not one fo young, and fo vil- 
lanous this day liuing« I fpeake but brotherly of him, 150 

137. him'] them F^. I46. entrap] to enfraf' F,F^, Rowe. 

138. JU\IV^\, Rowc+ 150. liuin^.] living, Var. ,21. 

130. withall] Apbott, § 19^1: SomeTimt^s tkit is untii-rstood after * withal.' 50 that 
it means •with all this^ and u uaed adverbially : ' So glad of this as they, I cannot be, 
"Who are sutpriied withal '^TWiv/. Ill, i, 93, 1. /. surprised with, or at, tbii. Here, 
liowieter, perhaps, and elsewhere certainly, mtk means in MtdiHoH and ' smOI^ 
(this)' means IcrUies ; as in, ' I must have liberty withal,' II, vii, 51 [of this present 
play, and also in ' Marry, do, to make sport withal,' in I, ii, 26.] liut [in the present 
line] there is no meaning of besides and * withal ' means therewith, vntk it. 

ijS. lie tell thee] The same pihrase occms in IV, i, ao6; and Lettaom questiOBS 
if it be not here n blunder fnr /r,-,7 f':/-:. DvcK : It is not a blunder. 

138. it is] The use of this impersonal phrase may be as various as the mood of 
man. Here, as Wright points out, its import is contemptuous. In 'It is a pretty 
youth,' III, V, 118, there is a touch of coquettish faniliarity^ED. 

141. naturall] HalLIWKLL : This term did not formerly, as now, imply tllcgitl 
marv, ' Filsiis rnituralis, a. natural vt lawfully-begotten son.' — .Vi'meftclotCtt l$3Sm 

142. breakc his necke] See the Talc of Gamelyn, in Appendix. 

143. thou wen best] See Abbott, $ 230, lor this and other • nngranunatical ttuh 
lUmls of aneient usapc.' 

X45. practise] Dyce: To use arts or stratagems, to plot* 
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but (hould I anathomize him to thee, as hee is, I mud 151 
bluih, and weepe, and thou muft looke pole and 
wonder. 

Cha. I am heartily glad I came hither to you : if hee 
come to morrow, He giue him his payment : if euer hee 1 55 
goe alone againe^ He neuer wrafUe for prize more : and 
fo God keepe your worfliip. Exit, 

Farewell good Charles* Now will I ftirre this Game- 
n:er : I hope I Hiall fee an end of him ; for my foule (yet 
I know not why^* hates nothing more then he : yet hee's i6d 
gentle, neuer fchool'd, and yet learned, full of noble 

JSt. anatkomue] anatomiae F F^. 158. /Stfraw//] Oli. Farnoeil Ft el 

157. Exit. Rowc. After CharwS, line scq. 

158, Cap. Dyce, Cam- \Vh. it. i6o. At} Aim Han. Johns. 

153. wonder] MacDonALD (p. ia6) : If any one wislw* tO see what variety of 
the same kind of thoughts Shakcs}>eare could jiroduce, let him examine the treatment 
of the same bustnc&s in diticrcnt plays; as, for in&tance, Ihc way in which the insti* 
Setion to a crime is manaipd in Macktif where Hftcbetb temptt tbe two murdems 
to kill Banqiio ; in A7/i^ /fJiM^ where the King tempts Hubert to kill Arthur; in Tk* 
Tempest, win re Antonio tempts Sebastian to kill Alonzo; [the present passage cited] 
and in Hamlet, where Claudius urges Laertes to the murder of iiamlct. 

158 et acq. CoLERlDtn (p. 107) : This has always seemed to me one of the moat 
lin«Sha]ictpearian speeches in all the genuine works of our poot ; yet I should be 
nothing suqirised, and greatly pleased, to find it Iirreafler a fresh beauty, as has 40 
often happened to me with other supjxiscd defects of great men. — 1810. 

It is too ventofous to charge a passage in Shakespeare with want of truth to Nature; 
and yet at fint sight this speech of Oliver's expresses truths which it seems almost 

impossible that any mind thoulr! so distinctly, so hvelily, and so voluntari!) have pre- 
sented to itself, in connection with feelings and intentions so malignant, and so con* 
traiy to those which the qualities expressed would naturally have called forth. But I 
dare not say that this seeming unnaiuialncss is not in the nature of an abuMid wilful* 
ncss, when united with a strong intellect. In such charncters there is sometimes a 
gloomy self-gratitication in making the absoluteness of the will {^it pro ratione volun- 
tas f) evident to thenudm by setting the reason and die coiasdence in full array 
•gainst it. — 181 8. 

158. Gamester] Steevens: In the present instance and in some others, this docs 
not mean a man viciously addicted to games of chance, but a frolicsome person. ^The 
meaning is probably more specific here, and Caldecott is nearer right in defining it as 
< dis^xised to try his fortune at this game.* In the story of Faustina the Empretsi in 
Painter's Palace of Pleasure, gladiators arc said to be ' a ccrtainc sort of garnsters in 
Rome, which we tcrme to bee maistcrs of defence,' ii, p. 104, ed. Haslcwood.— Eo.] 

t6ok then hej See Abhott, $ 206 et seq. for other instances of *he' used for 
AiJK/ 'she' for <tbce' for thou^ &c. And also I, ii, 17, 266. 
161. gentle] Ct". • ^ri-ntlc condition of blood,' supra. 

t6l, 162. noble deuisej Wkioht : That is, of noble conceptions and aims. la 
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deuife, of all forts enchantingly beloued, and indeed 162 
lb much in the heart of the world, and cfpedatly of my 
owne people^ who beft know himj that I am altogether 
mifprifed : but it fliall not be fo long, this wraftler fliall 165 
cleare all : nothing reniainesy but that I kindle the boy 
thither, which now lie goe about £xii. 



Sccma Secunda. 



Enter RofaHndf and CeUia, 
Cd* I pray thee RofaHndf fweet my Coz, be merry. 3 

S«)ei>a Secunda.] Scene IV. Fope-f. Iielbre the Dukes Fdsce. dtp. 

The Dukes Palace. Rowc. Open walk I, 3. CelHa] Cclia Ff. 

before the Dukes Palace. Tbeob. Lawn 3. my Coz^ Cn Pope, Han. 

a copy of F^, which fonnerly belonged lo Steevens, he hts maifced these lines as 

descriptive of Shal<<"spe.ire liim.M'lf. 

162. sortsj Ri T: > >N : In this place it means ranks and degrees of men. 

16a. enchantingly] Caldecott: That is» to a degree that cotdd only he the 
topposed eflect of a spell or incanta:im. WALKER {firit. ii, SS] compares ibr the 
thought: '5uch a holy witch That be endiants Societies unto him; Half all men's 
hearts are lus,' Cymb. 1, vi, 166. 

165. misprised] Wricht : Cotgrave gives ' Mespricer. To dbestcene, egntenue, 
disdaine, despise, neglect, nuke light of, set nought by.' 

kindle] STn.vr.Ns : Cf. Mjik I, iii, 121, 'enkinrlle you unto the crrw n.* 
Narls: To inllame, nnd thence to incite, to stimulate ; that is, to inllomc the miud. 

I. Rosalind] Mks Jameson (ii, 143) : It is easy to seize on die prominent features 
in the mind of Beatrice, but extremely difficult to catch and 6x the more fanqftil 
graces of Rcv^.ilind. She is like a comi>ounJ of essences, so volatile in their nature, 
and so exquisitely blended, that on any attempt to analyze them, they seem to escape 
us. To what else shall we compare her, all-enchauiing as she is ?-~to the silveiy 
smnmer clouds, which, e«ea while we gaze on them, sbiA their hues and forms, dis- 
soiving into air, and li^^ht, and rainbow showers ? — to the May-morning, flush with 
opt ning blossoms and tlie roseate dews, and ' charm of earliest birds ' ? — to some wild 
and beautiful melody, such as some she^therd-boy might pipe to '^Vmarillis in the 
shade'?'— to a mountain streamlet, now smooth as a muTor, in which the skies may 
glass thcmsclvc.';, and anon leaping and sparkling in the sunshine— or rather to the 
ven,- stir..^hine itself? for so her genial sj)irit touclies into life and beauty whatever it 
sbmts on! Blackwood's Magazine (April, iSjj, p. 547, Qu. Thomas Camp- 
bell ?) : But lo I One more del^tful, more alluring, more fascinating, more enchant'* 
ing, more captivating than Beatrice! In pure nature and sweet simj'licity, more 
deliphtf'.il is Rcs.ilinJ; in courteous co'[i:'-".n.' and quaint disc^iji*'-, ru rr- .-lluring is 
Rosalind; in feeling, playing with fancy, and in fancy by feeling tempered, (ah ! ihail 
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Rof, Dcerc Ccllia] I fhow more mirth then I am mi- 3 
ftrcfrc of, and would you yet were merrier ; vnlcffo you 
could teach mc to forget a baniflied father, you inufl: not 5 
learnc mee how to remember any extraordinary pka- 
fure. 

CeL Heerein I fee thou lou'ft mee not with the full 
waight that I loue thee ; if my Vnde thy baniflied father 
had baniflied thy Vncle the Duke my Father, fo thou 10 
hadft beene (till with mee, I could haue taught my loue 
to take thy father for mine ; fo wouldft thou, if the truth 12 

4. fttfr^] / 'oicre Rowe ii ct 5cq. 6. o/yj my F^F^, Rowc i. 

we call her SMpent?) more fascinating is Rosalind; in sinless spells and gracious 
glamour)', (what a witcli!) more cnchamin;* is Ro;-a!ind; and when to 'slill muslck * 
'enters Uymcu, leading her in woman's cioalhcs' and singing 'Th(;o is there mirth 
ill Heaven, 'When eaitUy things made even Atone togeUier,* feelest (hou not that 
more captivating is Rosalind — a snow white lily with a wimple of dew, in brlJe-Uke 
joyance flowering in the forest! LaI'Y M \i. mn (p. 409) : What the courtly Le Beau 
had so plainly &cen to be the state of the Duke's mind was not likely to have escaped 
Rosalind's quidc, sensitive nature. She feels the cload of her uncle's di^leasure 
hanging over her an 1 r ly to burst at any ni' incnl. Sbe will not pain Cc Ha with 
her forebodings, who is i>o far from suniiising the truth that these first lines she speaks 

are a gentle reproach to Rosalind for her want of gayely It is obvious that Celia 

lias no idea that Rosalind has (alien out of favour with the usurping Duke Rosa> 

lind will hide from Celia the t«mibtesh< . , loomii^forbeiself m the not far distanoe. 

4. and would you yet were merrier] h>!iRr).\iN [P/ii'M. Sv. Tmns. \%()0-\, p. 
143) projxiscs to allot these words to Celia, with an interrogation-mark after them. 
Although we can thus retain ibe text of the Folio and reject Rowe*s emendadoa 
of '/were,* yet it is at the cost of an even greater change, without any corresponding 
improvement c f the sense, as far as I can see. Collier supqests thai ihe oi i^^inal text 
might be intelligible if we suppose Rosalind to express a wish that Celia were yet even 
merrier than she appeared to be, an explanation which Halliwell sa>s oSiscurea the 
diief pmnt of Rosalind's apeedi. Allen thus paraphrases the text with Rowe't 
cniendntion : "'the mirth whih I already is more than I r:.:!!y pel ; and do 
you still (nevertheless) insist I shall be merrier ?" Cf. for the transposition of " yet " 
line 165 ^st: " I come but in" for " I but come in." ' Rowe*a emendation seera$ 
absolutety necessary.->ED. 

6. learne] This use of 'learn' for /I'Jt/i (sec Albrlt, 5:91) is still common 
throughout New England. \Vokds\V':>k.ti{ calls atteiiticn to it5 use in the Prayer* 
Book version of Ps. xxv, 2 : ' Lead mc fcrth in thy Iruih, and learn me.' 

10. 803 Abbott, $ 133 : S^'a used with the future, and the subjunctive to denote 

prcnUiJ thi!. The full construction is 'be it (If it bc) thaU' *Beit' IS ioscited 
in ' Be it ;-o f(h:i'0 she will ti t,' M:,l. N^. D. I, i, 39. 

12. so wouldst thou] Allln ^MS): That i^, ' &o wouId^t thou [have taught /A/ 
love to take my firther for thine].' We should imw be obliged to write the vke vmA 
out in fulL 
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of thy loue to me were fo rightcoufly temper'di as mine 13 
is to thee, 

Rof> Well, I will forget the condition of my eftate, 15 

to rcioycc in yours. 

CcL You know my Father hath no childc, but I, nor 
none is like to haue ; and trucly when he dies, thou fhalt 

be his hcire; for what bee liath taken aw-ay from thy fa- 
ther perforce , I will render thee ai^viinc in affecflion : by 20 
mine honor I will, and when I breake that oath, let nice 
turnc nionftcr:thcrcfore my fweet Rofe^ my deare Rofe^ 
be merry. 

Rof. From lienccforth I will Coz, and deuifc fports: 
let mc fee, what ihiiike you of falliny; in Loue? 25 

CiU Marry I prethee doc, to make fport withall : but 
loue no man in good eame(l,nor no further in fport ney- 
thcr, then with fafcty of a pure blufh, thou mailt in ho- 
nor come off againe. 

Rof. What (hall be our fport then ? 30 

OL Let vs ftt and mocke the good houfwife For' 

17. but /J but mc I Ian. 19. hetre :'\ heiret Ff. 

I so ... as ] I or other examples of u before a/, wliich are not veiy comiiOD in 
Shakespeare, sec Abbott, § 275. 
17. btti I] See I, {, t6o; and line 266 /mA 

17,18. nor none] For double nc g.itivcs, see Abbott, 5 and SlttkeipeMe/Mtte. 

25. See I.odgc's Kosalynde, Apfiendix. 

26. withall] See I, i, 130. 

28. pure blush] Wricht : A Uinh that liw no shame la it Allen paraphrawt s 
thou tnay'st come off in (the powcsiicn of thy) iMMr, having taved (preierved) • 

pure blu.sli. 

31. mockc . . . whcelcj Johnson: The wheel of Fortune as not the wheel oi a 
homivift. Shalccspeare has confounded Fortone, whose wheel only figures vneer* 
tainty and vicissitude, with the Destiny that spins the thread of life, though not indeed 
■with a wheel. [This is one of Dr Johnson's unhappy notes which must be ofrsct by 
a hundred happy ones. There was do confusion in Shakespeare's mind here nor any> 
where else; he knew die symbolism in the wheel of Fortone quite as well as Dr 
Johnson. Fluellcn in Henry V : III, vi, 35 (as Wright points out) explains to Pistol 
that ' Fortime is painted with a wheel, to signify to you, which is the moml of it, lliat 
she is turning, and inconstant, and mutability, and variation.' Harness, whose orig- 
inal notes though few are good, well says : *Good kcmemfe seems applied to For* 
tune merely as a jesting appellation, without any reference to the wheel on which she 
stood. The wheel of Fortune wxs an ( mblem cf her mutability, from which Ceh'a 
and Rosalind proposed to drive Ler by iheir wit, that she might ever after cease to be 
inconslaat.' — Ed.J 
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tunc from her wheele, that her gifts may henceforth bee 32 
bellowed equally. 

Rof. I would wcc could doc fo : for her benefits are 
mightily mifplaced, and the bountifull blinde woman 35 
doth moft miftake in her gifts to women. 

OL Tis true, for thofe that ihe makes iaire, ihe fcarce. 
makes honed, & thofe that flie makes honeft, ihe makes 
very illfououredly. 

Rof, Nay now thou goeft from Fortunes office to Na- 40 
tures : Fortune reignes in gifts of the world, not in the 
lineaments of Nature. 

Enter Clowne. 

CeL No ; when Nature liath made a fairc creature, 44 
37» 3^ tk»p...b''\ Ova. Rowc i. 43. f n^...] AAcr line 47, Djree, 

39. iHfauoiired!)^ ill favcuredly F,. SUu 
iU-favourtdly I"',!'",. iU J'diiurtd Rowe 43. Gowne.] Touchstone Thcob, ii. 
ii-f , CoU. (MS). Dyce Huds. 44- A!»;] No I Theob. No f Han. 

31. bouswife] White (ed. ii; note 00 Otk. II, {, 132): In Shakespeare** day, 

and in some parts of tn;..!.!!! ! i-till, this word is pronounced htuify which h..3 patted 
into husy. [Tin.- pronunciation f:u:!/ is still quite pencral, I think, in thia country; 
and is always given to certain little ])Ocket-book5 containing needles, thread, tliimblc, 
Ac. To call Fortune a hmi/ is jocular, but to call ber a kussy is a little too jocular ; 
nor do I imagine that ^Mute would have counselled that pronundatioa here, though 

it is ny ;>r. Ti i!o cr.ouf'Ji in the pA5S.i;^c in Offu-IIo. — Ed.] 

35. blinde womanj From many instances where rhythm obliges us to pronounce 
•a one word with the accent on the liist syllable, such words as vriu matit true mamt 
Icmg ma»t &c.. Walker {jCnt. ii, 139) suggests that these words be printed and pro- 
nounced b!!n f:. -ri in. 

38. honest] Staunton : That is, chaste. £Sce III, iti, 15, and V, iii, 5.] 

39. illfauouredly] Capell (i, 55) : Altai'd hj Hbm four latter moderns [1. e. Fppe« 
Theobald, Hanmer, Warburtoa] into Ut'/asmtr^; in order, as may be suppos'd, to 
make the .ir.tithcsis the rounder. But how if that roundness was dislik'd by the I'oct, 
as thinking it destructive of the case of his dialogue ? yet this he might thuik, and 
with great reason. Collier (ed. ii) : Strictly speaking. Fortune docs not make the 
honest * iIl>ravooredIy,* but iW-favottred t and the adverbial, termination is erased in 
the (MS). 

40-42. MonrRLY: Shal<c5pcarc con.;trintiy har|« on the motive powers of human 
action; nature, destiny, chance, art, cu^stom. In this place he playfully distinguishes 
nature from diance; in iV^in/. 7It//>, IV, iii, he argues that the resources of ait no 
th"m5 Ivcs gift? . f n.iturc : ' Nature is made better by no mean, But nature makes 
that mean.' In Mjc^". I, iii, he shows that destiny can work itse lf without our help 
('if chance will have me king, why chance may crown me'), and in If<tm. Ill, iv, 
161, he splendidly exhibits the fiirce of custom In * almost changing the stamp of 
aatue.* 
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may fhe not by Fortune (all into the 6re ? though nature 
hath giuen vs wit to flout at Fortune, hath not Fortune 
fcnt in this foole to cut ofT the argument? 

Rof, Indeed there is fortune too hard for nature^ when 
fortune makes natures naturally the cutter off of natures 
witte. 

CeL Feraduenture this is not Fortunes work neither, 

but Natures, who perceiueth our naturall wits too dull 
to reafon of fuch goddeifes, hath fent this Naturall for 



47. the\ this FjF^, Rowc + . 

48. there is fortune^ Fortune is then 
FjF^, Rowe i, Sing, iken it Fortune 
Dyce iii, iiuds. 

53. perceiuetkl perceiving Tt, Rowe + , 



45 



50 



53 

Ctp. Steev. Knt, Coll. Sing. \Vh. i, Sta. 
Klly, Kile, Dycc iii. 

53. fiaf/t'^aHdAatAllLaL'E>ywXtC9iBU 
W h. ii. 



43. Clowne] Douce (i, 309) : Toachatone is the domestic foot of Frederick, the 
DiAe's brother, and belongs to the d«as of witty or allowed fiwb. He is threatened 

with the whip, a mode of chastisement whicli was often inflicted cn this motley j)cr- 
sonagc. His dress should be a party-coloured garment. He should occasionally 
carry a bauble in his hand, and wear asses' cars to bis hood, which is probably the 
head-dress intended hj Shakespeare, there being no allusion whatever to a cock's 
head or comb. Tlie three cornered hat which Touchstone is made to wear on the 
modem stage is an innovation, and totally uncouneclcd with the gcntiine (OStumc of 
the domestic fool. [See Appendix, p. 309, ' Source of ibe rioL'J 

44. No ;] It is not easy to reject Hanner^s interrogatioa-point, which, indeed, has 
been generally adopted. Moberly gives this good paraphrase of the whole speech: 
'True that Fortune dots not make fair feature.s; but ."^he can mar them hv pome acci- 
dent. So Nature makes us able to pbilo&ophizc, chance spoib our grave philosophy 
by aendteg us a fool/ 

52, 53. perceiueth . . . hath sent] M alone siif;;;'ested, and reads, hath 
sent.' Cai.decott, who never deserts his Folio, says that • perccivcth' is equivalent 
to ' who, inasmuch as she perceivelh.' Dyc£ in his first edition adopted Malone's 
emendation, becavw, as he sidd, *U Is more probable that and was omitted by the 
orisnnal compositor than that "perceiveth" should be a misprint for percL-iznng and 
of C.il Jf cott's ilefence he remarks that ' the g-^neral style of the dialogue is opposed 
lo the idea of Shakespeare's having intended such an ellipsis here ' liut in his last 
edition he adopts /erwlHfi^ with the qdet remark that it is a correction of the Second 
FoUOb Dyce's vacOlation, a quality in which he excels, is a proof not of thoughtless- 
ness, but of extreme thou;^htfulii' ; is to be regretted th.it with it w.as not joined a 
little more openness in confessing it, and a good deal less acrimony in criticising 
otheiSi. The dioice here is so evenly balanced between peredving of F, and the and 
of Malone tbat wc can debate a loi^ while over a very trifling matter. In the end, I 
think, however, that the gr.iy authority of the Second Folio should prevail — Fd. 

5J. reason of j i hat ia, talk, discuss concerning. For the use of ' of,' as equiv- 
alent to o^Mi^ evneemingt we also V, iv, 59; or Afer. efVen. I, iii, 54: < I am 
debating of my present Store,' or .MAiott, § 174. See also ,^fer. of Ven. II, viii, JO? 
« I r^ason'd with a Frenchman yesterday,' that is, talked. 
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our whetftone.for ahvaies the dulncne of the foole, is 
the wlictflone of the wits. How now Witte, whether 
wander you ? 

Clow, Miflrcffc, you muft come away to your farher. 

Cel. Were you made the mcflengcrf 

Qo, No by mine honor, but I was bid to come for you 

Rof, Where learned you that oath foole? 

Qo, Of a certaine Knight, that fwore by his Honour 
they were good Fan-cakes, and fwore by his Honor the 
Muftaid was naught : Now He iland to it, the Pancakes 
were naught, and the Mullard was good, and yet was 
not the Knight forfwome. 

55. tht tuUi\ his wits Var. '03, Var. '13, 55. •wketker'l 7vhithtr 

Var. 'SI. 6«. Pau-eaiet] Pmuaka F£ 

yVit!f\ Cm. Rowc, rope, llan. 

5^ Natiirall} Dovck (i, 293): Touclutone is here called « *iwt«iral' \Lt. as 

{diot] merely for ihc sake of alliteration and a paoniag jingle of words ; fiir he b 
undoultedly an arlifici.il fool. [Cf. Toiichsidm 's nwn hso of the wonl in bisoODTer* 
Sation with Conn, ill, u, 31, whom he calli ' a wj/w/i;/ philosopher.' — Ed.J 

5S. wbeutooe] Wkalley (p. 36) : This is a provertrial term, denoting an excite* 
Blent to lying, or a subject that gave a man die opportunity of brealdi^ a jest upon 
another. .Am! JniuMin, alluding to the same when he draws the character of Amor- 
phui, says: 'He will lie cheaper than any lieggar, and louder than most clocks; for 
which he is right properlj accomnnodaled to the Wkrt^m^^ his page* \Cyi^hie?t 
JttPels, II, i, p. 265, ed. Cifibrd. I think Wballey is far afield when he traces any 
connection Lftwcen the ])resi'al passage and the whct.-itone which was given at Fairs 
as a prize to that down who told the mo&t impossible and enormous lies. Why a 
whetstone sbonid have hcen selected as llus prize hss never yet been discoveted. It 
is clear that Cclia refers to the ordinar)' uses of the Ofdinary Stone. Wright appo- 
sitely cites the title of Robert Recorde's Arithmetic, 1557: ' The Whetstone of Witte.' 
—Ed.]. 

5$. the wits] In die Variomra of 1803 this was changed to *hh wits.* As no 
reason was given for the change, nor even a reference to it, I am inclined to think 
that it is a mere tj-pographical oversight, precisely such a sulxstitution of words as 
Walker ( Crit. i, 309) conceived to have taken place in the second word ' wits,* 
which lie suggested should be vdte, an emendation also proposed by Spcddiiio; 
DyCX (ed. iii), however, thinks the emcnd.ition doubtful, 'because it ^-vms to be at 
variance with what Cclia saj-s just K-fore, " who, perceiving our natural wUi tooduUi* 
&c.' ; wherein, I think, all will agree. — Kd. 

55, 56. How . . . yen Staunton : The beginning, probably, of some ancient 
ballad. Wright : • Wit, whither wilt,' was a proverbial expre.s.sion. See IV, i, i6o^ 

65. forsworn] DqnWell: The same joke [* such :i5 it is ' — Wright] is found in the 
old play of Damon and Pithias: * I have t^en a wise oath on him, have I r^ot, trow 
je? To trust such a itdse knave tqwn his honesty? As he is sn honest man (^uoth 
yon ?) he may hewny all u> the kinf, And break his oath for this never a whit* (ed. 
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CeL How proue you that in the great hcapc of your 66 
knowledge ? 

Rof, I marry, now vnmuzzle your wifedome. 

Ch, Stand you both forth now : ilroke your chinnes, 
and fweare by your beards that I am a knaue. 70 

CfL By our beards(if we had them)thou art. 

Clo* By my knauerie (if I had it) then I were : but if 
you fweare by that that is not, you are not forfworn : no 
more was this knight fucaring by his Honor, for he ne- 
uer had ante ; or if he had, lie had fworne it away, before 75 
euer he faw thofe Pancakes, or that Muftard. 

Cel. Prcthec, who is't that thou means't? 

Clo» One that old Fredirkke your Father loues. 7S 

68. yonr\ you F,. 78. Frederidce] /vridSiiiMii^ Cif). oooj. 

77. w7] it Komt+. ColL u. 

Dodslcy, vol. iv, p. 60]. Calli^cott : Ricbard, swcariiitj by his ' George, bis garter, 
and his crown,' is answered in much ihe same way by Queen Elizabeth, who says he 
swears ' By nothing; for this is no oath,' ^icA. /// : IV, iv, 374. 
70. sweare by jrour beards] Gksy (i, 163) leTeis to the osth of the porter *bf 

god'l' s l>( t<!o' in the T^rA' of Gafiielyn, 295. 

78. old Fredericke] In the last Scene of the last Act we are tolJ tJiat the name 
of Cclia's failitr la Frederick, and there would be no diificulty Iiere in Touch£tone's 
reply were it not that Rosalind speaks as tboi^b the name of her father also were 
FrerU rick. As it is impossible that the two brothers should both have the same name, 
One of two changes must be made. Either the name Frederick must be chanf;ed, 
or the answer given to Rosalind in line 79, must be given to Ceiia. Tltis latter 
emendation Theobald was the first to propose and to adopt, and it is the simpler 
solution of the two. Tlie instances are numerous, filling mOK than ten pages in 
Walker [Cn't. ii, 177-1S9), wherein speeches in the Folio arc assigned to the wrong 
characters; the present is in Walker's list. It is to be noted that it is Cclia's question 
that Touchstone is answering, and when he says *yoar father,* must he not mean 
Cclia's father? Catell did not approve of T!i' r>bald's emendation, and preferred to 
change the name, but Capcll should be alway.s allowed to .speak for himself — he stands 
solitary in style : ' Two of the Poet's editors [Theob. and Han.] have given this speech 
[1. 79] to Cclia; assigning for reasons, first — that she is the questionist; Aat the 
answer therefore ought naturally to be address'd to her and reply'd to by her; and 
in the next pl.ire — th.it " Frederick " is the name of her father. To tlir fuTt of these 
reasons, it may be reply'd, that Celia is clTcctually answer'd ; but the matter of his 
answer concerning Rosalind moat, the Clown tarns himself in speaking to her; to the 
•econd, that •'Frederick " is a mistake, either of the Poet's through haste, or of his 
fompositor's, as we sh.ill Linlcavoiir to ^tiew by and by ; first ol'>( r\ in^' that the speech 
cannot be Cclia's, for two very good reasons: we have no cause to think that she 
would have been so alert in taking up the Clown for reflecting upon her father; who 
(besides) is not the person reiUcted u;i n, tliat person being call'd "old Frederick." 
Throughout all this play Shaitespeare calls his two dultcs "i^itir smier," and **Dtiit 
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[old Frcdcnckc your FaiherJ 
funier^ [see II, i, i]. giving no proper name to either of them, except In thU place, 

•ad in pine 22S of this scene, and in V, iv, 158] : his original makes lliem both kings, 
and kinqs of France; calling the cider, Gerisrnond ; the younger, and tln^ iisurj)ing 
king, Torismond : these names the Poet chose to discard (perhaps, for luai he thought 
them too anii juated), putting *• Frederick" instead of the latter; bat not inatandy 
luttiog upon another that pleas'd him, when he had occasion to mention tlie former, 
he put down " Frederick " there too, with intention to alter it afterwards. There is a 
name in the Novel, which might (possibly) be that intended for (icrismond; and this 
fbe reason why it was taken away fiom it's owner^ Oilando^s second brother; and 
'*Jaqiies" bestow'd upon him for ** Femandine/* his name in the novelist; however 
that may be, it can be no vers' preat licence to put " Femanditio [into the present 
linej or Ferdinand rather ; and gel rid of a name by that means, which will be for ever 
n itmddii^-hlQck to all those who read with attention.* Malonb was evidently 
impressed with Capell's emendation, but he did not venture to adopt it (Collier was 
the only editor tcmcrnrious cnoui"!! to do that}. 'I suppose,' says Malonc, 'some 
abbreviation was used in the MS for llic name of the righlTul, or old duke, as be is 
called (periiaps Fer. for Ferdinand)^ which the transcriber or printer conveitad into 
Frederick.' He disapproves of giving the next speech to Celia instead of Rosalind, 
because ' there is too much filial warmth in it for Celia : besides, why shovild her 
father be called olJ Frederick ? It ajipears from the lail scene of the play that this 
was the name^of the younger brother.' WhereiuUo STtEVfcNa replies • * Mr Malone's 
temaik may be just; and yet I Uiink the speech which I have still left in the monfh 
of Ceh'a exhibits as much tenderness fur the fool as respect for her own father. She 
stops Touchstone, who mi. ''at f-tlienvis)- liavc proceeded to say wli.i! >he c<iul.I not hear 
without iniUcting puni^iuaenl on tlie speaker. "Old" is an unmeaning term of 
lamiliarity. It is still in use, and has no reference to age.' This last olxervation in 
regard to • old ' Dyce (Remarks, p. 61) pronounced ' ju;.:." Caldecott will neither 
rcncpc Frederick, nor afiirm Celia, nor turn his 1u',1c\<j:i l eak for one instant away 
from the !• irst FoUo. * The Clown,' he urges, ' might turn towards Rosalind, tiiough 
addressed by Celia; or might speak inaccurately; neither would it be out of character 
to make him do so. The answer of Rosalind, at the same time, seems to sIk >w that it 
was her truly re.'spectablc father that was mcrint.' COLLIER (ed. i) made a bold sug- 
gestion that ' perhaps the name of the knight was Frederick, and the clown's answer 
ought to run '*One old Frederick, that your father loves," which only changes the 
place of " that." ' This suj;gostion w^ not repeated in his next edition, where he 
uplioMi; and adopts Capell's /vr./.'/;.?;.',/ on llie score lliat it ' makes the whole dia- 
logue natural and consistent, and it doc& no violence to the poet's language merely to 
introduce a change of name '—a reason which applies with equal fmrce to the change 
of ^Rm! to <£>// In Collier's third and last edition Theobald's change is adopted 
in the text with the followinjj note : * In tlie old copies this speech i.s Ijy nii.stakc given 
to Rosalind Theobald w.-vs the first to detect the error, which has not been repeated' 
—an oversight for which Collier's venerable age is an ample excuse. DVCE quotes 
Caldecott's remark that the clown * might speak inaccurately,' and affixes two exclama- 
tion marks. Neil follows the Folio, and, supposing th.it Touchstmr f^ivcs 'a jocul.ir 
answer addressed first to Celia and then explanatorily to Roi-alind,' thus prints line 
7S: '[7i CV/Za] One that old Frederick [/o i^^jd/zwi], your father, Io%cs.' [The 
many examples collected by Walker of speeches wrongly assigned in the Folio seem 
to me amply sufficient to justify Theobald's change here The error may be due, how- 
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Rof.V[y Fathers louc is enough to honor him enough; 
fpcake no more of him, you'i be whipt for taxation one to 
of tlicfc daies. 

Go. The more pittie that foolcs may not fpcak wife- 
ly, what Wifcnicn do foohfhly. 

Cel. By my troth thou faicfi true : l-"or, Hnce the httlc 
wit that fooles haue was filenced, the little fooleri^ that 85 
wife men haae makes a great ihew ; Heere comes Mon- 
iieur the Beiu 

Enter U Beau. 

Rof. With his mouth full of ncwcs. 

Cel. Which he will put on vs, as Pigeons feed their 90 
young. 



79. RoT] Cclia. Tljcob. Han. Johns. 
Stecv. Knt, Sing. Hal. Wb. Dyce, Su. 
Ktly, Cam. Rife. CbU. ilL 

him «tUi^h;'\ him: — enough t 
Han. Johns. Stecv. Sta. Cam. Wr. Wh. 
ii. kim. Enough : Mai. 

him tnmish'\ kim Gould. 



S3 JVi/t-mn:'] Ul/f men F/^. Row*. 
SG, S7. .V.'w/iV<frJ Moun/teur Ft 

87. the Bcu.'] Le Beu. K. 

88. Scene V. Pope + , 

Ic P au.] Lc I?cu. Ff. AAcrliae 
93, Dyce, bta. Cam. Wh. ii- 



ever, to Sh.-»I-ccsprare himself, p.nd Ix- but aaother proof of that baste in compoaitioa 
vbich Wright finds in the play. — Eu ] 

79. honor him enough \\ This paactaatioii, which has been followed hjr a major. 

Ity of the Ftlitors, CoLLli R ai.str1s to lie 'in Shakespeare's ch.-iractenstic m.inncr,' 
and adds, I think with truth, that liaotner's punctuation, as well as Molonc's, 'saoi* 
ficcs the point of tlic leply.' 
8a whipt] Douce: This was fbe discipline osuallr iniUcted on Fools. [See tuHf, 

I, iv, 10', -v^; rc Lear says to the Fool : 'Take hoed, sirrah ; the whip '] 

80. taxation] Malom. That i.s, con.'urc or s.itire. S«c II, vii, 74 and S9 

83. 86. Wisemen . . . wise men] Tbc&c two forms should be, I think, retained 
in * modem text See V, i, 34.— >Ed. 

84. since . . was silenced] For ot!.or instances of the ^mplc put fiir the CQOh 
plete pri. --''n» with 'siticc,' si.c Amioi t, §3.1.7. 

85. silenced] JOHNaO.N : Sliakesi:H.'arc probably alludes to llie use of Fools or 
Jcsteis, who ibr some ages had been allowed in all oooils an imbridled liberty of oen* 
sure and mockery, and alxiut this time b' ;;an to be k.^> tokratcd. Wkight: Per* 
linp<; rcfcn-in;: to .^omc recent inliil'ition of tlie j^^laycrs. Set? Ham. TI, ii, 346. FleaY 
(Life and Work of Sh., p. 20S) thinLi that this ' allutks probably to the burning of 
satirical books by public (wthority 1st June, 1599,* and holds (his sllusion to be «b 
important indication of the date of the pliv. 

CO. put on vs] 1 (Iriibt tlif* need of ;ai:,i!', sinq; here thr- exnrt m'^nnin:^ of 'put,' OT 
of citin^j other pas.saj;i:5 wlu re it is to be found. lis special meaning is plainly, almost 

too plsinljp convqred by Celia's simile, which is distended to its fullest extent bjr tbe 
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Rof. Tlien (hal we be newcs-cram'd, 92 
/CiU All the better : wc flialbc the more Marketable, 
Boon-tour^ Monfieur Ic Bm^ what's the newes? 

Le Ben. Fairc Princcfle, 95 
you haue lofb much ^^:)od fpoit. 
Cel. Sport ; of what colour? 

Le Beit. What colour Madame ? How (hall I aun* 
fwer you ? 

RoJ> As wit and fortune will. 100 
Clo, Or as the dcrtinics decrees. 

Cel. Well faid, that was laid on with a trowcU. 102 



94. Boon ioiuv Monfieur] Boon'joar 

Moimficur Ff. 

what's tAe'j what the what 
FjF^, Rowe4. 



96. Mwri g»Mt} nmeh F,F^ Rowe^ 

Pope, Han. 

9S. Madatne\ Madam IT. 

101. dtentt\ Yt, Ronre, Gun. durtt 

Pope et cet. 



tuggesdon that they *abaU be more nuurketable/ becuie tlie heavier by ihe opcratioa. 
—Ed. 

96. good sport] Collier (cd. ii) : From wbat follows tliis oltscrralion wc Icara 
that Le Beau proDounced ' sport ' afiecledl/ and Celia retorts it upoo bim ia his 
01m way, 'Spott of yAak ccdourT' The old conedor of node diii diaiigie in 
Older to render a pomt dear whidi hat Utheito been miiMd by all Edilon. [Thb 

emendation is so specious that apparently it staggered Collier's opponents. Of course 
they do not adopt it, but they do not exclaim against it. MoBERl.Y and NeIL are, I 
think, the only avowed converts ; nay, Moberly amplifies it, and su^c&Ls that ' with 
n fioickiag pronunciatioD, the next luw would end with ** answer ye,** ihymhig to 
"decree."* The best answer to C. "icr 13 qiv. n indirectly by Wricht, who show* 
that ' colour ' is ' used for kind, nalu v, in Lr.ir, 11, ii, i.}5 : " Tliis is a fellow of the 
self same colour Our sister speaks of:" where liic Quartos actually read "nature."' 
Apposite as this dtation seems and satisfactory as it may iqppear to us, I am afiaid 
that Celia's use of the word was neither so satisfactory' nor so clear to Lc Beau. He 
is evidently gravelled by it, and p.t a loss for a reply. His answer would have been 
prompt enough bad be at once thus understood the word ' colour.' — £d.] 

101. deatiniea decrees] Another of the many instances where a fGud t is int»« 
pol.v.cd : : 'c I, iii, 60. Wright : It "s 'ly no means to be regarded as an example of 
the old Nonhem plural in 's,' which, SO far as Slialceqieare is concerned, is a figment 
of the grammarians. 

102. trowell] Grey (i. 163) : A proverbial expression for a great lie. See Ray's 
Pfwer h fp. 49, ed. 1S17. The first cd. of Ray is dated 1670 ; it is useless thcrefoie 
as an unsupported authority for any phrase of Shaki.ipeare's like thii. — En.]. JoHN- 
SO.N : I supixksc the meaning is, U)at there is too heavy a mass of big words laid upon 
a light subject. RiTSOM : It means a good round hit, thrown in witlioot judgment or 
design. M. Mason : 1 o do anything strongly and witbnut delicacy. Moberly : Well 
rounded off into a jini,de ; 'lie litv > ' (.in.; pronounced wit and forttmc will. Or as | 
The destinies decree.' £1 doubt if this la;>t interpretation will gain many converts. 
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CIo, Nay, if I kccpe not my ranke. 103 
Rof. Thou loofcft thy old fniell. 

Le Bcu. Vou amaze mc Ladies : I would haue told 105 
you of good wraftling, which you haue loft the fight of. 

Rof. Yet tell vs the manner of the Wrafllinj^. 

Le Beu. I wil tell you the beginning : and if it pleafe 
your Ladifhips, you may fee the end, for the bcfl is yet 
to doc, and heerc where you are, tliey are comming to 1 10 
pcrforme it 

Cel. Well, the beginning that is dead and buried. 

Li Biu. There comes an old man, and hJs three fons. 1 1 3 

103. rankt?^ rank— Rowe ct seq. xtj. fom^ SMU^ Tbeob. et se^ 
IC4. /ofi/(/2} loftjl F^. 

The phrase Otfries its own explanation to every man, vroman, or child who has ever 
walcl'.cd a mason at M'ork. TincK (p. 300"), prcir.i.-in,::^ that thr phrase, ' ha it proverb- 
ial or not, is inconiprthcnsible,' wonders if there be not herein 'a malicious allusion 
to Ben Jonson, who, as all the world knew, had been, in his youth, a mason.' It it 
to be leaf«d that Giflbrd would have enptied the printer's case of exclainatian*inai1cs 
afirr this ru^r-nstion of Tiprk'r. had he ever seen it, — En.] 

103- ranke] CALDtcorx: 'Rank' is quality or place. The unsavory perversion 
of Rosalind's is obvious. So al^o in Cym. II, i, 17. Cowden-Clarke : Toachstone 
as the proressional jester, uses this word * rank ' to expiess < rate of talkti^' * waj of 
following lip one joke with another;* while RosaJind pons i^qwo it in the sense of 
•rancid,' ' oTcnsivcly scented.' 

104. old smell] Neil: Ilolinshcd ^ays: *The making of new gentlemen bred 
great strife sometimes among the Romans, I mesne when those whidi were Hand 
J. - V..-r \v«To more allowed of for their virtues newlie scene and shewed, than the 
f/./ ^mcll of ancient race latelic defaced,' >v>' — Df^cri^tion rf F.nc^'iinJ, chap v. 
Q}. 162, cd. 1574]. Rosalind banters Touchstone by taking * rank,' meaning own place, 
to signify irtu staHen in one sense and rtrmg-seented in another, and so employs this 
equivoque. 

105. amajtc] JnirNsoN: This is not to astonish or strike with wonder, but to per- 
plex, to confuse, so as to put out of the intended narrative. Wright : The word 
'amazement' was originally applied to denote the ooofu^on of mind produced by 
any strong emotion, as in Mark xiv, 33 : <And they began to be soie anuued, and to 

be very ht avy.' 

1 10. to doe] Abbott, § 359 : The infinitive active is often found where wc use 
the pdfesive, as in * such a stonn As oft 'twixt May and April is to see,' Lw. Com, 102. 
This is especially common in ' what's lo do' (Tlcw/. N, III, iii, 18) for * what's to be 
done.' .So in * Savi^, extreme, rude, cruel, not to trust.'— 129, that itttutto 
be tnuted, 

113. Then eomet] Abbott, § 335 : When die subject is as yet future, and, as it 
were, unsettled, the third person smgular mi^t be resided as the noraul inflection. 

Such passat^cs nrr very common, particularly in the case of ' There is.' ScC OA. I, 
i, 188: * Is there not charms.' See also V, ii, 76 of the present play. 
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OL I could match this beginning with an old tale. 
Le Beu* Three proper yong men, of excellent growth 1 15 
and prefence. 

Ro/l With bils on their neckes : Be it knowne vnto 



115. proper] Calpecott: That is, of good figiirc and proportion. 

117, liS. Warburton supposes that Rosalind and Touchstone are playing 'at a 
kind of cross purposes,' and to Mire out Rosalind for catchup him up in line Z0i4t 
Tondtttooe now;* to be quits with bovpvli in-^' Know all men bjr these ptesents.** 

She spol;e of an instrument of war, and he turns it to nn in?tn.iincnt of law of thtt 
same name, beginning with these words: So that they must be given to him.* 
Farmer says, '"With bills on their necks" shoold be the conclusion of Le Bean's 
qjeedi.' [Tbns between Waiborton and Fanner no word of the speech is left to 
Rosalind at all.] Farmer continues : ' Mr Edwards ridicules Dr Warburton, " As if 
people carried such instnimcnls of war as 6ilb and giots on their necks, nr t cfi their 
thculders /" But unluckily the ridicule falls upon himself. X^assels, in hi;> Voyage 
9f^fy^Wf% ortnieis,**Some petsnade their pupils that it b fine eanyinga^pMM 
t^m Uuir necks^ But what is still more, the expression is talccn immediately [from 
Lodfrc's novel.' Sec Appendix, p. 362]. Johnson : WTierc meaning is so very thin 
as in tins vein of jocularity it is hard to catch, and therefore I know not well what to 
detennioe; bat I csnnot see why Rosslind sbonid suppose that competiton in a 
wrestling match carried bilh on their shoulders, and I believe the whole conceit is in 
the poor resemblance of presence and presents. QsvY.W. : The humour of Rosalind's 
speech, such as it is, took it's rise from Le Bcu's word ' presence.' ' Bills ' are — labels. 
SmVBMS added others to Fanner's proof from Lodge's novel, of the practice of 
wealing bills on the neck; in Sidney's Arcadia [book i, p. 68, ed. 159S] ' D.itnc- 
tns .... with a sword by his side, a Forrest bill on liis nf^ckc,' Again in Rowley's 
fFkm You See Me You Knew Ale^ a stage direction conveys almost the same idea : 
'Enter Kfaig and Compton with bills on their badts* [p. 28, ed. Else]. M. Masom 
(p. 81) believed th.it neither an instrument of war, nor one of law, wo^ meant b]f 
'bill,' but merely a label or advertisement, as we say a play-bill, a handbiU. Cai.de- 
OOTT: From the [foregoing] instances it is highly probable that an allusion i^ here 
niade to the nndoidited ussge of ' bills, iorest-blUs, and hate * being carried 
although the leading idea holden out is manifestly that of 'scrolls or labels,' with an 
inscription- running in a legal form, and for the pxirposc of a conceit between * pres- 
ence ' and ' presents.' ' The watchman's weapon,' says DoucE (ii, 51), was the bill; 
bat Slowe {Annal. p. 1040, ed. 163 1) infonns us *that when prentizes and joumex* 
men attended upon their roaiteri and mistresses in the night, they went before them 
carrying a lanlhomc and candle in iheir hands and a great lon;.^ cluli on their necks,' 
COLUEft (ed. i) is inclined to accept Farmer's distribtition of the speeches. ' Lodge 
callsthe&ther<*a Inatb Franklin of die country" with ''two tall men that were hb 
sonncs," and they would properly be furnished " with bills on their necks." ' DYCX 
adopted Fanner's emendation in his first edition, and remained constant to it in hia 
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XI6. pre/eHte.'\ presenter Theob. et 
aeq. 

117 nnth . ..necies"] Given to Le Ben, 
Farmer, Dyce, Huds. 



117, 118. Be,..pre/ents\ Civen to 
Clown, Wsibw 

1 1& ^n/cMh.] fre/aOaf-' Tbeok Ct 
seq. 



3 



34 AS YOU UKE IT [ACTi.sc.iL 

Le Beu, The eldeft of the three, wraiUed with Chaiies 
the Dukes Wraftler, which Charles in a moment threw 120 
him, and broke three of his ribbes, that there is little 
hope of life in him : So he feru'd the fecond, and fo the 
third : yonder they lie, the poore old man their Father, 
making fuch pittifut dole ouer them, that all- the behol- 
ders take his part with weeping. 12$ 

Rof. Alas. 

Clo. But what is the fport Monfieur, that the Ladies 
haue led ? 

Le Bat. Why thi- that I fpeakc of. 

Clo. Thus men may grow wifer eucr)' da>'. It is the 130 
iirfl time that eucr i heard breaking of ribbes was fport 

for Ladies. 

Cel. Or T, I pronul'c thee. 

RoJ. But 13 there any elfe longs to fee this broken 134 



127. Afort/ifur] Afcunfuur Ft 

129. this\ this is V^, Kowe i. 

130. may'\ Otn. Rowc, Pope, Hon, 

131. Aasr^] kiardrff^ Rowe i. 



1 ■;4. /ci] Tlicob. Tlan. Warb. Cap, 
feel Johns, conj. Walker, Dyce iu, Hudk 
CdlLiU. 



subsequent editioiis, pronouncing it undoubtedly right ; * for li they \i, e. the words 
"with bilb oa their neclss**] wre spoken bjr Ronlind, the whole htuoour of Che pas- 
sage cvafxmUes.* [This, I think, is somewhat too strongly expressed. And yet 
Farmer's suggestion is so ingenious that I am inclined to say ♦ Ditto to Dr J"**"*""/ 
and confess that ' I know not well what to determine.' — Ed.3 

laa which Charles] Abbott, $269: U^k behig an adjecdve ficqoestly 
accompanies the repeated antecedent, where definiteness is de«ied or where care 
must be taken to select the right antecedent. This repetition is, peihspe, moiie COO* 
moD with the definite 'the which.' See post II, i, 36; II, vU, 125. 

I2X. that] For the ficqnent cmistloa of to hefore tkat^ see Ahbott, % 283. 

126. Alas] Cowdrn-Clarke: It is often by such apparently slight touches as 
these that Shakespeare depicts the moral perfoction of \\\s- ch.iractcrs and gives them 
their crowning charm. By this single word he shows us Rosalind pausing in the full 
career of her sportive woid-faandying, strudc with phj fiw the poor old falhei'a grief. 
Hia women arc always true women ; not meie heedless, heaitf ess wiia» hut witty fian 
the very depths of their sweet and scn.sitive natures. 

134-136. But . . . Cosin] In the Cambridge Edition there is recorded an Anony- 
mous conjecture whereby this speech is given to Toachstone as ftr at * rib-breaking.' 
To Rosalind is given the rest : ' Shall we see tl is a 1 il l i^^, Coslti?* 

134. any else longs] For the omi.'y-ion of the relative in this ven- elliptical phrase 
(* any otu else wJio longs see Abbott, § 244, where many parallel iostaaces are 
given. 

134. Me this broken Mustcke] \\ ardukton assertl that die pleasantry of Ra^a- 
liud'a repaitee moA consist in the allusion she makes to <w^»si>ig u» mtitU, * U 
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Mufickc in his fides ? Is there yet another doates vpon 135 
rib-breaking ? Shall we fee this wfafthng Coiin? 

Le Beu» You muft if you ilay heere, for heere is the 
place appointed for the wraftling, and they are ready to 
performe it* 139 

i;*'. /:r the] for Ff, Rowc. 



neccsiarily follows, therefore,' so he says, * lhal the poet wrote — id this broken mu&ic' 
Hds emeadatioa received Capeu/s approvaL Hbatu (fk Z45) : Fossibty it might 
be '■get tliu>. Lrokea IBUSic.' JoHNSOS: If any change were neccssar)', I should write 
*/c-<7 this broken music' But ' see ' is tbc collo juial Icmi for jicrccption or experi- 
ment. So we say every day : see if the water be hoi \ I wiU see which is the best time ; 
she has tried, and «mf that she cannot lift it In this sense * see * may be here used. 
' : I ECOTT paraphrases: witness the crash made by his broken bones; get so rough 
a handling. \Valker {Crit. ii, 299): Feele, surely; and so Johnson conjectures, 
although he doubts whether any change is required. Dyc£ (ed. iii) adopted this 
emendation, remarking that the error 'see ' was evidendy derived irom the close of 
the ^eccfa,< Shall we see this wrestling, cousin?* It may lie as Dyce says, hut I 
always mistrust these • errors of anticipation.' WTiat h:\s once passed through a com- 
positor's mind, and imder his fingers, may, it is conceivable, readily recur. But the 
case is alteied when Oe emr ia in the futmre. \Vby is it notsm^ler to take Walker's 
explanation that the error arose from the confusion, a confusion very, very common, of 
the lon^ J and f? Rosalind repeats her question v. itb a variation ; since the second 
time she refers to the wrestler, and not to a spectator, it seems but natural that she 
should have referred in the first question also to tite wrestler— an additional reason 
tot adopting Dr Johnson's emendation.— EaJ 

134, 135. broken Musicke] Wrihut: This was fir^t cxplair.cd by Mr Chappcll 
(Popular Music, &c, p. 246) as the music of a string band. But he has since altered 
his opinion, and has kindly favoured me with the following explanation : Some 
iaalranents, sndi as riols, violins, flutes, ftc, were fonneriy made in sets of foor, 
which when played together formed a ' consoit.* If one or more of the instruments 
of one set were substituted for the corrcsj^onding ones of another set, the result is no 
longer a * consort,' but ' broken music' The expression occurs in Hen. V: V, ii, 263, 
* Cone, your answer in hcoken murie; for thy voice ts murie and (hy English turoken.* 
And Bacon, Ett^ xxxvii, p. 156 :< I understand it, that the Song be in Quire, placed 
alo^, and accompanied with some broken musicke.' 

136. Shall . . . Cosin] Cowdln-ClarK£ suggests that this should be uttered in 
a tone to indicate the purpose nctto see it Blackwood's Magazine (April, 1S33, 
p. 549, fM. Campbell ?) : Ought Rosalind to have remained to see the wrestling after 
having been told by Le Beau that Charles had thrown the three sons of the old man 
and left them lying on the ground with broken ribs and little hope of life ? On hear- 
ing of the rib-breaking RosaKnd only said, 'AhsP BrobaMy Ae would not have 
gm* to see the wrestling, for she asks Celiacs advice ; but Celia replies, < Yonder, sure, 
they are comin;^; let us now stay and see it.' And there is Orlando. ' Is yonder the 
man ?' asks Rosalind ; and would you have had her to leave him, who, ' alas ! is too 
young, but looks successfully,' in the hold of the Duke's wrestler, without sending 
tbtngth to all his sinews irook the sympathy shining in her troubled eyes? As for 
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Cel. Yonder fure they are comming. Let vs now flay 140 
and fee it. 

flaitn/h» £«ter Duke, Lards, Orlando, Charles, 
and AUendants, 

Duke. Come on, fince the youth will not l)e intreated 
His ownc perill on his forwardneffe. 145 

Rof. Is yonder the man ? 
• Ll Bill. Kucn he, Madam. 

Cel. Alas, he is too yong : yet he looks fucccficfuUy 

Du. How now daughter, and Coufin: 
Are you crept hither to fee the wrafUing? 150 

Raf, I my Liege, fo picafc you giue vs leaue. 

Du, You wil take little delight in It, I can tell you 
there is fuch oddes in the man : In pitie of the challen- 155 



142. DttkeJ Duke Frederick. Rowe. 
Duke junior. Gap. 
Scene VI. Pope + . 
144. {ntrfattd'\ ftUreated'F^^* 
X49. Cou/itt] Cofin YL 
151. /] Ajft Rowe. 



152. ycu] yoUf Ff. 

153. in the] on the Aaam. (ap. Can. 
Ed.) 

man] men Han. Warb. Johns. 
Cap. Steev. Mai. Sing. Wb. i, Dycc, Sta. 
CoU. (MS) H, iii, KUy, Rife, Huds. 



the vulgarity of wrcslUng, 'tis a pretty pastime ; and then Orlando could do noliaing 

145. Allen (MS) : Instead of ' his forwardness is at his own peril/ it is to be 
understood as 'bis danp;rr is b,isi-d uixtn his own fi rwardacss.' 

150. Are you crept j For instances of some lew intrau:>iiivc verbs, mostly of motion, 
with which be and kave are used, see Abbott, $ 295. 

153. oddes in tbe man] CapELL pronounced lianmcr's change 'palpably neccs- 
»ary.' Cai.dfcott evidently refers ' m.\n ' fo Oth^ndo; and paraj lirx<-c.=. : 'the chal- 
lenger is so little of a match.' Collier, m bis (xax. edition, agrees with Caldccott, 
in lus second and third he was oveibonie by his *old Conector.' Blackwood's 
Magazine (Aug. 1853, p. 197) : Wc talce leave to say that llanmer was net right in 
altcrinfj ' man * to men. What is meant to be said is, ' there is such superiority (of 
Strength) in tbe man ;' and ' odds < formerly signified su/fn'ori/y, as may be learnt 
from the following sentence of HoiUxs: *The passion of laughter,' says Hobbes, 
'procecdeth from the sudden imagination of our own odds and eminency.' Dycb 
deftiids llanmer'.s change: 'If Shal.'^: i>carc liad here written " m.m " (meaning 
Orlando), he surely would not immediately after have written "/» pitj' of the chal- 
lenger's youthi* &c., but "//J pity of his youth;' Ac NoTtOtt carefully considering 
the passage, can I think more favourably of the old readii^Ti because a critic in Blaek' 
luooJ's Arii^azine confidently m.iintains [as above]. A little aV'ovr- [line l j'i] " man " 
is applied to Orlando, and a little below [line l6Sj to Charles : here tbe two men^ 
Charles and Orlando, are spoken of.' [Caldecott is the only editor* I tliink, who 
sefeif * man ' to Orlando. Cleariy it lefen lo Charles. Wricut agrees snbatantially 
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gers 3routh, I would faine difTwadc him, but he will not 

bee entreated. Speake to him Ladies, fee if you can 155 

mooue him. 

Cel. Call him hether (xood Monfieuer Le Beu, 
Duke. Do fo : lie not be by. 

Le Beu, Monfieur the Challenger, the PrincelTe cals 
for you. l6o 

Orl. I attend them with all refpe(ft and dutie. 

Rof. Young man, haue you cliaileng'd C/iarles the 
Wraftler? 

OrL'^o fiure Princefle: he is the gencrall challenger, 
I come btit in as others do, to tiy with htm the ftrength 165 
of my youth. 



157. Aether] hither Ff. 

Mon/ituer\ Afounfieur Ff. 

Ij8. Duke jjoes apart. Thcob. 
150. Prrtr^-rc f,7/.c] Pnnc-ffe calls F, 
Fj. prituejs caUs V ^. Princcssc: call 



Theob. Warb. Johns. Stccv. Mai. Siafl^. 
Su. Huds. princess' call Dyce. 

161. them'\ her Rowe, Pope, Han. 

165. but m\ but Ff, Rowe, Fope, 

Han. 



with Blackwood, and for ' odJs,' ia tlio sense of advantage or superiority, cites Love's 
Lad. L. 1, 11, 'Cupid's butt-shall is too hard for Hercules' club; and therefore 
too nmeh odds for % Spaai«rd'« nider.*— >Ed.] 

159, l6z. the Piineesse cals . . . them] Wiit iHR : It is Celia only who calls 
for him; and the answer of Om.i:iqo, • I will .attend tlicm,' as Celia is accompanied by 
Kosaliudj does not invalidate the ancient reading. [^Sce Theobald's change in Text. 
Notes.] CAldecott inteiprets *them' as *tho8e of the priaoe«s*s party, or tlie prin* 
cesses.' Knight observes : • Whtn Orfando answers, «* I auend Mom," he looks 
towards Celia and Rosalind and Collier and WitiTE to the s-ime effect. Walker, 
{jCrit. i, 263) gives this among his many instances where s has been interpolated or 
omitted, and adds * certainly ** the printases eatt for you,'* as some editions have it.* 
Ilk his Vtn, 248, he again cites the passage, and .xsks ' Is there an crratuin m both 
these words, or merely in cals ? I think the former.' Dyce : I prefer • the princess' 
call for you:' the plural form princea' occurs in Temp. I, ii, 173, while priHceues is 
not ooce found throogbout the whole of Shakespeaic's works. Still, whether we 
read 'thepriooess calls,' &c. or ' the princess' call,' &c., an inconsistency will remain. 
Mr Lcttsom not imprchr.bly conjectures that the speech now given to Celia, • Call him 
hither,' «ic., should have the double prctix *Cel. and Pos.' : ' thi.s notion,' he adds, 'is 
in some degree supported by the Doke's inunediatcly preceding words, "Streak 10 
him, ladies as well as by the fact that Rosaliod is the first to address Orlando^ 
whirh is not al'.ogetlier consistent with Celi.i only requesting Le Beau to call him. 
At any rate, it seems quite impossible, if *' princess " is a singular, to explain " 1 attend 
/Cm," though Catdecott, Knight, and CoUter have made the attempt.' Wright: It 
is Celia who gives the order, and it may be that Ch-lando in his reply is thinking of 
Rosalind, and is made to say • them ' doii^ncdly. [I nrxtcc wltli Dyre that the error 
lies in the interpolated s in ' cals.' There was the sound of a plural in ' Princesse ' 
whiA Mffieed for Sbskespeare's ear, but did not sippsiently aj^peal to the composi- 
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Cel. Yong Gentleman, your {^nnts are too bold for 167 
3rour ycarcs : you haue fccnc crucll proofc of this mans 
ftrengtli, if you faw your felfe with your eies, or knew 
your felfe with your iudgmcnt, the feare of 3rour aduen- 170 
ture would counfel you to a more equall enterprife. We 
pray you for yovx owne (ake to embrace your own iafe- 
tie^and giue ouer this attempt 

Ref, Do yong Str,3rour reputation fliall not therefore 
be mifprifed : we wil make it our fuite to the Duke, that 175 
the wraflling might not go forivard. 

Or/. I befeech you, puniih mee not with your harde 
thoughts, wherein I confelfe me much guiltie to dente 178 



169, 170. your eia...yottr iudgment'] 
cur eyes... cur judgment Han. Warb 
Cap. Coll. (MS), ii, iii, Dyce iii, Huds, 
your oiun eyes. ..your encn jiulgnient 



Johns. 

178. whtran^ Therein Johns, conj. 
herein Cap. conj. Dyce iii. Om, Sped- 
ding (ap. Cam. Ed.) Iluds. 



tor's. The triple sound of s in Princesses is certaialy tuish, which is Sufficient, in the 
present case, I think, to condemn it. — Ed.J 

169, 170. your eies . . . your iudgment] WAttBURTON: Ahmdl Hie warn 
requires that we should read, our eyes and our judgement. The argument il» YcNir 
spirits arc too bold, and therefore your judgement deceives you-, but did you sec your- 
self with our more impartial judgement, you would forbear. Johnson : I cannot find 
Ihe ohsardity of the present leading. If you werie not blinded end inttndcated (says 
die Princess) with the spirit of enterprise, if you could use jwmt own eyes to of 
your c-i'H judgement to knczo yourself; the fe.ir of your adventure would counsel you. 
[See Johnson's reading in Text. Notes.] HcATii (p. 145) : A very modest proposal 
truly [VVarburton's reading] that Orlando, who must have been taught by cxperieoce 
the measore of his own skill and strengA, should father refer lunsdf to the judge' 

ment upon the first view of two ladies tn he vas till that moment a perfect 

Stranger! Grant White : It would seem very supertluous to point out that 'eyes' 
and 'judgement' are the emphatic words here, were it not for Warburton's pro- 
posal. Walkbr (CMr. ii, 7): Surely our. 'Your' occurs twice just befbrs, and 
three times inunediately after, which probably helped to mislead the printer's eye. 
Coleridge also says ' your ' should surely be our. ' But,' says Wright, ' the mean- 
ing is, " If you used the senses and reason which you possess" ' [which is substan- 
tially the seme interpretatioa as Johnson's, Heath's, White's, and Gowden>CIsr]te'S| 
and which I cannot but think the true one. — Ed.] 

172. own safetie] Is not this second ' own ' suspicious ? — Ed 
175, 176. wil . might] For other iiutaoces of the irregular sequence of tenses, 
see Abbott,! 37a 

1781. wherein] Capeix: This does not seem express'd with that neatness which 
is so conspicuotis in this play above any of the others ; Vor with what propriety can 
Orlando be said to be guilty in the ladies' Aard thoughts ? or why conjhs himself 
guil!^ Ifi. diose Haoai^M. He indeed confess bbnself guUqr, in deiqring their 
leqMst; and this leads to wbat (peiltsps) is the true readhi|b Atrein.* *wher«a' 
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fo faire and excellent Ladies anie thing. But let your 
faire eies, and gentle wifhes go with mee to my trial! ; iSo 
wherein if I bee foil'd, there is but one fliam'd that was 
neuer gracious : if kil'd, but one dead that is willing to 
be fo : I (hail do my friends no wrong, for I haue none to 
lament metthe world no iniurie, for in it I haue nothing: 
onely in the world I fU vp a place, which may bee better 185 
fupplied, when I haue made it emptie. 

Ref, The little ftrength that I haue, I would it were 
with you. 

OL And mine to eeke out hers. 

Rof, Fsire you weU:praie heauen I be deceiu'd in you. 190 
Oi. Your hearts defires be with you. 

187. /Aa/} Om. Rowe. 191. Cd.] Orlando. Tbeob. Han. 

189. eeAe oh/] Mf-Mf FjF^ Warb. 

Madi tt the bead of •nolher periodt only two tines below ; which night be the octtu 
sion of ils getting in here. [This ooojecture or Cai>cirs has been generally credited 

to Mason, who aJso proposed it, probably independently. The latter observes] : 
As the word ' wherein ' must always rerer to something preceding, I have no doubt 
but there h m error in this peassge, and that we ought to read JkeneiUf Instead of 
' wherein.* The bard thoughts that he complains of are the apprehensions expressed 
by ihe ladies of his not being able to contend with the wrestler. He l>esccchcs that 
they will not punish him with them. Malone: The meaning, I think, is, Punish me not 
with jovr imfavourabte opinion (or my alMlities) ; wAitAp kmeuer, lewfest, Idestrvt 
t» inaWt for denying such fair ladies any request. [Staunton quotes this -, and Calde< 
cott's iwuraphrase is subslanlially the same.] Knicht : Mason says ' the hard thoughts 
that he complains of are the apprehensions expressed by the ladies of his not being 
■Ue to eoBtend with die wrestler.* Hard thoughts ! The tender interest which the 
ladies take m his sa&tj to be called ' bard thoughts '—to be complained of? Sorely 
the meaning is, Punish me not with your hard thoughts, became I ccnkss me much 
guil^ to deny what you ask. < Wliereio ' is decidedly used in the sense of in that. 
yrjkMJOM, {Grit, i, 309) suspects 'wberefai,* and Dyce (cd. iii) adds dial h is < jusdy ' 
awpeciid. W&icniT: The construction ia loose, and we must supfdy as antecedent 
some such expression as ' in this business,' or, as Malonc suggests, 'of my abilities.' 
Knight's interpretation would make very good sense, but ^ieeause or in is not 

the meaning of ' wherein.' Mr Spedding would omit ' wherein ' altogether. 

178. ne] Formstanceaof * me 'used for ai/s»^ see Abbott, 5 223. 

182. gracious] SlNCER: Anciently used in the sense of the Italian gratiato^ i. e. 
graced, favoured, couv.tenanced ; as well as for graceful^ comely^ V/eli-favmtredt in 
which sense Shakespeare uses it in other places. 

185. onely] TUs traaspositioo it common in Shakespeare; we have another 
lUtanoe in 'the onely prologues' in V, iii, 12. Compare ' VVhIdi touching but my 
gentle vessel's side,' Mer. cf Ven. I, i, 37, or line 50 in the same scene, * Therefore 
my merchandise makes me not sad.' Abbott, §§420, 421, gives other examples. 
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Char, Come, where is this yong gallant, that is fo 192 
defirous to lie with his mother earth t 
OrU Readie Sir.but his will hath in it a more modeft 



Duk* Yoti ihalt trie but one (all 
Cha, No, I warrant your Grace you fliall not entreat 
him to a fecond, that haue fo mightUie perfwaded him 

from a firfl. 

Orl. You meane to mocke me alter : you (hould not 20O 

haue mockt me before : but come your waies. 

Rof, Now Hercules, be thy fpcede yong man. 

Cel. I would I were inuifibieyto catch the ftrong fel- 
low by the Icggc. WraJlU* 

Rof. Oh excellent yong man. 205 

Cel. If I had a thunderbolt in mine eie, I can tell who 
(hould downe. Shout, 

Duk. No more, no more. 

Orl. Yes 1 bcfcech your Grace, I am not yet wdl 
brcath'd. 2IO 
Duk, How do'ft thou Charles'^ 

194. in ill it in Var. '21 (misprint?) 204, WraAlc] They WrafUe FjF,. 

SOI. mockt m*} m»eJti F,F^ Rowe, ao8. Cudet ii duown. Row« et 

Pope, Han. seq. 

200. You meane] Theocald (Li/. IHmt. ii, 329) : Should net this be ^An" you 
mean,' &c. ? Mason (p. 82) : I believe we should read, *J/ you mean,' &c. Cam- 
BKIDGE EorroKS ( to whom Tlieobald'a coaj. had occiurtd. independently) remaik 
{Note v) : And for <»n is a more probable reading Hbmx 0^ tt ft may have been omitted 
by the printer, who mistook it for part of the stage direction — ' Orl. and ' for * Orland.' 

304. Wrastle] In a notice Jahrbwh^ ii, 274) of certain performances of 
Shakespeare's plays in Munich, Bodenstedt mentions that, on one occasidii, thit 
wrestling-match was so arranged behind barriers that only the upper halTCi of dio 
wrestlers' bodies were visible to the audience. Wictlicr or not this nrrangemcnt is 
novel, or has been adopted elsewhere, I do not know, but it seems, to be highly com- 
mendaUe, as fiv as it goes. It b queadonaUe if the harriers might not be made nmdh 
h^her to advantage. Wrestling is a qwrt so miusual at this day and in this countiy, 
and our statue Orl.indos and Charles's are generally such feeble adepts in it, that this 
match, as it is usually seen, Is far from thrilling, and wc arc amazed not so much at 
Ortando*s prowcssas at Oaarles's accommodating mntality. — ^Ed. ' 

404, 207. Note the imperative mood of these stage-diiectioaa, indicating a stage 
copy. — Ed. 

207. downe] For the omission of verbs of motion before certain adverbs, see 
Abbott, §5 30, 41, &c. 

3IO. breath'd] Schmidt : That 1^ In the full diqday of wi stnqg^ Eqoifilnt 
to mis en kateiiu. 
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Le Beu. He cannot fpeake my Lord. 212 
Duk, Beare him awai e : 

What is thy name yong man ? 

Orl. my 1-iege, the yongeft fonne of Sir iS*^ 215 

kLud de Boys, 

Duk. I would thou hadft bcene fon to forae man elfe, 
The world eflecm'd thy father honourable. 
But I did finde him ftill mine enemie: 

Thou fliould'lt haue better pleasM mc with this deede, 220 
Hadfl: thou defcended from another houfc : 
But fare tliee well, thou art a gallant youth, 
I would thou hadll told me of another Father. 

ExUDuke. 

CH. Weie I my Father (Coze) would I do this ? 225 

Orl, I am more proud to be Sir RUands fonne. 
His yonged fonne, and would not change that calUng 
To be adopted heire to Fredrieke, 

Ref» lAy Father louM Sir Roland as his foule^ 
And all the world was of my Fathers minde, 230 
Had I before knowne this yong man his fonne^ 
I fhould haue giuen him teares vnto entreaties^ 
Ere he fhould thus haue ventured. 

CeL Gentle Cofen» 334 

ai3, 214. Prose, Pope et acq. Theob. 

215, 216. RoUad de Bofi] Rowland 224, Scene VII. ropc+. 

de Boycs Ff. 226. more\ most Han. 

tn. Exit...] E3dt»..-wifli hfa train. txt. fmuu^ smt — Qqx 

319. still] That ia, constaailjr. See Shakespeare passtm. 

220. ahould'at] An instance of the peculiar use of should, to which attention was 
called in Mer. of Vm. Ill, ii, 289. It is not the pa5t t(-n>e of shall, nor does it sug- 
gest compulsion or ' bounden duty ' (see Abbott, § 3.£2). Of course, at the present 
time we shoidd use >Ed. 

yongett tonne] Malone su^^ests that some such phrase as ' than to be 
descended from any other house, however high,' is to be understood. It is almost 
superfluous to reuurk that Capcll's punctuation has been adopted since his dajr, 
wheiebjrfhe sentence is shown (o be incomplete; 'cadi things,' say-s Capell, *bafe 

dielr beauty in a free fliilc<:i:' .' 

227. calling] Sxr.EVENS: Tlmt is, appellation; a very unusual, if not unprece- 
dented, sense of the word. £It is the only instance given by SCUMIDT with this mean- 
ing, who says that, in the aenie of voeathn, prc/estim, * H is Mttnyt used of the eocile* 
iiastical profession, except in An IV, ii, 43,' where Pandar ai^, * Ncidier is o«ir 
profcsf ion any tmdc: it's no cnllin.:;:;' it is justpaasHjle that even in /Vfir/d there 
is no exception to the general usage.^Eo.3 
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Let vs goe thanke kini| and encourage him : 
My Fathers rough and enuious difpofition 
Sticks me at heart : Sir, you haue well de(eru'<^ 
If you doe keepe your promifes in loue ; 
But iufUy as you haue exceeded all promife, 
Your Miftris ihall be happie. 

Rof, Gentleman, 
Weare this lor me : one out of fuites with fortune 



237. SHckt\ Stitkes fg, 

238. Intf;"] /(K'f, Ff. /<yjgCtiip» 
439. iuflly\ justly. Cap. 

at...promiJt\ oj y<nfvt here e» 
tndtd fr^mse Hu. 



240 
242 

239. aU\ Om. Cap. Steev. Dyce iii. 
Hods. 

promife\ in promiff Ff, RowC^ 
Pope, Tbeob. Warb. promiit Ant 
KUy. 

342. f(triime\pirttmts C^k 



236. enuious] Dyce: Malicious. 

937. at hMrt] Tbb is, I think, ta inMaiiee of flie tbaotpdon of Ae definite utlcle 
in die dcntd fennination of ' at.' This a]]«xptioii» originally adopted for the sake of 
ease in pronunciation, led ^^adually to the omission of the article in other cases, as in 

* milk comes firoMa home in pail^ or in ' spectacles on note and pouch cn side* — £d. 

939. ittttly] KmcHT: la die degree tliat yon Iiave gone beyond «U expectatkm t 
lot AT justly. Wright: That is, exactly. Compare the use of * righteously,' line 13. 

239. exceeded] Walker {Crit. i, 2SS) : Read, mefn grnHA,exeeU'd, I thinlu 
too, 'as have htre excell'd,' &c. as an antitheton to 'in love.' 

239. all pfomiae] Write (ed. i, referring to* in promiie* of the FT): Bat Or- 
lando had not exceeded all in promise ; he, or his performances, exceeded all promise. 

242. Weare this] Tiieodald (cJ. i) : Tlicrc is notliing in the sequel of th;? scenp 
expressing what it is that Rosalind here gives to Orlando. Afterwards, in the third 
Act, when RosaUad has fimnd a copy of verses in tibe woods wilt on benel^aad 
asks her whether she knows who lias done this, Rosalind replies, by -mvf of question, 

* Is it a man?' To which Cdi.1 again replies, 'Ay, and a Chain thnt yr<u once ww, 
about his neck.' Lady Martin (p. 410) : Rosalind needs not the prompting of her 
cousin to 'go thank him and encourage him;' but while Celia finds ready words, 
Itoaaluid*! deeper emotioa suggests to Iter a stronger token of the admiration he liss 
roused. She has taken a ch.iin from her neck, and stc.ilthily ki.^sitif; it — nt lca?t T 
always used to do so— she gives it to Orlando, sajnng (11. 242, 243). Here she pauses, 
naturally expecting some acknowledgement from Orlando; but finding none come, 
and not knowing how to bieak off an interview that has kindled a strange emotioa 
iHthin her, she adds, < Shall wc go, coz ?' Celia, heart-whole as she is, has np SQCh 
difficulty. 'Ay. Fare you well, fair gentleman,' ihc says, .'imJ turns awny 

242. suites] Johnson : This seems an allusion to cards, where he that has no 
iBore cards to play of a particular sort, is tfitf^ntty. Stbsvems : It means, I believe, 
turned out of her ser%'icc, and stripped of her livery. MaloNE: So afterwards Celia 
says, 'but turning those jt-sts cuf cf ^cn-ice, let 115 talk in good earnest.' Caldf.cott: 
Its import seems equivalent to ' out of her books or graces.' Haluwell records the 
conjecture of * an anonymous critic, <* out of MrTx," that is, discontented with Uie liUnd 
floddess: and another suggests the explanaUon <* out of her favour,*' and not obtaialag 
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That could giue more, but that her hand lacks meanes* 243 

Shall we goe Coze ? 

Cel. J : fare you well faire Gentleman. 245 
Orl. Can I not fay, I thanke you? My better parts 
Arc all thrownc dow nc, and that which here ftands \p 
Is but a quintine, a mcere liuelefre blocke. 248 

343. tnM\ would Han. Dyee iii, CoU. neck. Tbeob. 
iU. 345. /J Ay Rowe. 

MAMo] mttttte mter*\ mon Rowe. 

244- Giving him > chain from her iEiMfs^*'] jjgfiafa^ 

the suittt the petitions, jji<r addressed other.' WRIGHT also su^esls ' one to whose 
«ntr( atics Fortune grants no favours, a play upon the other of the WOrd/ 

namely liwry. £See Whiter's note on 11, vii, 47.J 

243. eould giue snore] Caloecotti That Is, who could find in her heart to give 
more, were her ahtli^ greater. \N'rickt refers to what Anthoojr says of Fulvia, 

* She's good, being gone; The hand could fducli lier back that ihoved her on»' Ant* 
6* Cieop. I, ii, 131. 

24(». better parts] Calobcott: Coinpare*ithndi€OV*dmyhetlerpart of man/ 
iKui. V, viji» 18; thatiSpUsapirit We may thevefbre caadude diet by (hcae lenM 

Spiril and sense were meant here 

248. quintine] Wakuurton, to whom, despite Lis arrogant and offensive style, 
we mnst concede ingenuity, thus inteipnels this allusion, which he pronounces ' beau- 
tifid't A quiirtain wai a /m/ or hitt set tq> for several kinds of martial exerdses, against 

which they threw their d.Art.=. and exercised their arms. * I am,' says Orlando, ' only 
a quintain, a hfeless block, on which love only exercises his 'arms in jest, the great 
disparity in condition between Kosalind and me, not suffering me to hope that love 
vill ever make a leriooa matter of it.' Whereupon, Guthrue (CW/. Xtvuw^ 176$, 
vol. XX, p. 407) called Warbur'on to task, and denied that the 'quintalne' was the 
object c f da.-ts and arms, in fact, ' it was a stake driven into a field, uj->on which were 
hung a shield and other trophies of war, at which they shot, darted, or rode, with a 
lanoe. When the shield and the trophiea were all thrown down, the qointaine" 
remained. Without this information how could the reader understand the allusion of 
** my better parts are all thrown down " ? &c,' As there seems to be here a difference 
of opinion as to the exact nature of a ' quintain,' all the archaeological resources of the 
cooraentaton were smmnoned to the 6e]€'.to fi^ for « ^iot»' as Steevens says, qaot> 
ing Handed 'whereon the numbeni cannot try the cause and the consequence is that 
we have page upon page of explanations, and fjuotations from Latin, French, Italian, 
and English sources, accompanied by many wood-cuts and engravings, all of which 
me extremely valuable as an archseologlcal oontribatkm to the sahject, but throw little 
light on Orlando's allusion other than is revealed in the definition of a qdntain as 
given by Strutt and quoted below. For ampler researches those who list may consult : 
Grey, vol i, pp. 171-173; Whiter, pp. 9-13; Variorum of '21, pp. 514-519; Calde- 
cott, Appendix, p. 4; Knight, lUmtn^em^ p. 2ao; Brand, Pop. Antiq. i, 177; ii, 163 
(Bohn's ed. ; several other authorities are there cited, some whereof are quoted by 
Wright); Theobald (Nichols's Lil. I!!m. ii, 329), who cites Stow's Survay ; and 
Halliwell ad lac. The extract from Strutt (p. II2, ed. Hone, 1841) is as follows: 

* Tilting or combating at the quintain is omtainly • military exercim of high ttttiquity* 
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Ro/, He cals vs back : my pride fell with my fortunes, 
lie aslce him what he would : Did you call Sir? 
Sir, you haue wraftled well, and ouerthrowne 
More then your enemies. 



25a 



250 



249. fortunes^ fortunes F,Fj. fiHmut. 



and antecedent, I doubt not, to the justs and tournaments. The quin'ain, ori^jinally, 
was DOtbin£ more than the trunk of a tree or post set up for the practice of the tyros 
in iMftiry. Aftenwd « ttiff or tptmc wis find in fh« eaith, tnd n shield, being 
hnng upon it, was the mozlc to strike at; the dexterity of the perfixmer consisted in 
smitinc^ the shield in such a manner as to hTak the lif^n'ure? and bear it to the ^ound. 
In process of time this diversion was improved, and instead of the staff and the shield, 
Ae Rsemblaoee of a homan Sgyale carved in wood was introduced. To render the 
iqipeanuice of this figom oaoie fonaidaUe, it was g^rally made In tSbt Ufceneas of n 

Turk or Saracen, armorl at all points, bearing a shield upon his left arm, and brandish- 
ing a ciub or sabre with his right. Hence this exercise was called by the Italians 
"running at the armed man, or at the Saracen." The quintain thus fashioned was 
placed upon a pivot, and so omtrived as to move n>undwidi great liui^ Inramiimf 
at this figure it was necc>.san,- for the horseman to direct his lance with great adroitneiS» 
and make his stroke upon the forehead between the eyes or upon the nose ; lor if 
struck wide of those parts, especially upon the shield, the quintain turned about with 
much velocity, and, in case he was not exceedingly careful, would g^ve him a severe 
blow upon the hack with the wooden sabre held in the right hand, which was con- 
sidered as highly disgraceful to the performer, while it excited the laiighler and ridi- 
cule of the spectators.' * There were other kinds of quintains,' adds Dyce, ' but the 
words of OHando, ** a qnlntun, « mnt Hfeless htoek!* seem to show that Shakespeare 
alludes to the kind abo%'r dL?cTib< d ' Tlie simile itself was suggested, as WHITER 
says in saibstanre, rot only by the feats of activity which were then gcing forward, but 
by the assault upon his own heart which he had just experienced ; ' the phrases 
'*duown down" and •^stands np** were impressed on Shakespeare's mind by the 
suhjectof iam//f«^ which had just occupied his attention ;' it is Whiter's endoavnur, 
be it remembered, in his thoughtful book, to explain various passages on the principle 
of Locke's doctrine of the Association of Ideas. — Ed. 

2SO-352. Blackwood^s Magazinb (April, 1833, p. 5Sa Campbell?) : Giving 
him a chain from her neck I ITow much worthier of a woman such frankness, not 
t:naccr>mpan: : d with reserve, than the pride th.it sat in the eye.<; of high-born beaut)', 
as With half-averted face she let drop glove or scarf to her kneeling knight, with silent 
permission to <^ it for her sake in his heart's hlood! Not for all the world would 
Boaallnd have sent her wrestler to the wars. Rut, Mieve us, she said aside to Celia, 
and in an undertone, though looking on Orlando, 'Sir, you have wrestled well, and 
overthrown More than your enemies.' She felt it was so, and could not help saying 
it, bat she intended not that Orlando should bear the words, nor did he. Allheheard 
was, * Did you call, sir?* So far * she urged conference,' and no farther; and 'twas 
the guileless h\-pocn'sy of an unsu.<;pccting heart ! For our own parts, we see no 
reason in nature, had circumstances allowed it, why they should not have been 
married on the spot 



352. Lady Martin (p. 411): Tliis 'more than your enemies' is very significant, 
•ad qieaks plainly enough, though spoken as it would be, with great reserve of 
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CeL Will you goe Coze / 253 
Rof. Haue witli you : fare you well. Exit. 
C?/-/.What pafTion hangs thcfc waights vpo my toong? 255 
I cannot fpeake to her, yet fhe vrg'd conference. 

Enter Lt Beu^ 
O poofe OrlandoX thou art ouerthrovme 

Or Charles, or fomething weaker mailers thee. 

Lc Beu.Good Sir, I do in friendfhip counfaile yon s6o 
Te leaue this place ; Albeit you haue deferu'd 
High commendation, true applaufc, and loue; 

Yet fuch is now the Dvikes condition, 

That he mifconilers all that you haue done : 264 

257. EBter...3 Re-enter... (after line 261. Te] F,. 

259>, Dyce. 264, mifconJlers'\ misconstrues Pope. 

nuumer, ef dw ikibralite ImpiTMinn wliidi the jonng matler has made her. 
\Vc may be sure thaCfbot for hit modeat d e aae a aopr, Roaali n d would not have allowed 

herself -to confess so much. 

253. Lady Martin (p. 411): Celia, amused, and disposed to rally her cousin 
about what looha to her rather more tium * faUiog in love in sport,' accosts Rosalind 
nockingiy in the phnue she bos used but a few minutes before, ' Will you go, coz V 

• Have with you,' Rosalind rejoins, quite understanding the roguish sparkle in her 
cousin's eyes, but not deterred by it from giving to Orlando as she goes an earnest 

* Faie yott well.' But she is still slow to leave, hoping and longing for some words 
Iran his lips addressed to herself, ^^llen Celia takes her b.in<l and is Icadii^her 
away, Celia Ijows slightly to Orlando: but Rofnlind in a royal and gentle manner 
curtseys to bim, wishing to show her respect for the memory of his father, the dear 
fiiend of her father, and also her sympathy with hia niisfortiinea. These she can give 
him, if nothing else. This scene, you will agree, needs most delicate touching in the 
actrc.^- Rosalind has not much to ?3y, btit sV.e lias to make her audience fee! by 
subtle indications the revolution that is going on in her own heart from the moment 
her eyes fall upon her future lover, down to the porting glance with which her fare* 
well is accompanied. It is Juliet in the ball-room, but under conditions that demand 
a far greater variety of expression. There is no avowal of love ; but when she linger- 
ingly leaves the stage, the audience inu5t have been made to feel that in her case, as 
in Juliet's, her heait has made its choice, and that a change has cone over her akin 
to that which has come over Orlando. O.xon (p. 49) : Wlieo Celia sees that Rosa* 
lind has fallen in love with Orlando, ?':c r'lccks her desire to return and speak to 
him once more, because she sees that her cousin's effusiveness is can^-ing her a little 
too far; and she uHas * Will you go, cos?* ift a jmm tmtU tone. 

959. Or ... or] Abbott, § 136: There is perhaps a dispositktt to teveit io the 
old idiom: cfftrr . . . .ether. The rontracJion of oth-r into 'or' is iUuStntiied hy 
tokttr iat xuhethtr in Old English and the Elizabethan dramatists. 

9^ conation] JoHHimt: It hcte means charaOer, temper, disposUim. So 
ABdMNiiok in the Mer. tf Vm. is called ly his friend *the best condition'd man.* 
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The Duke is humorous, what he is indccde 




264. misconsters] 'Thia form,' says r)vct i,J\fr'tarks, ]j. 54), 'is cotumon in our 
early writers.' It represents the early prvnuncialion, which was probabiy m a transi- 
iHKi ftate when the Folio wu prhitii^. We find this atme fimn in / Him. VI : II, 
iii, 73 (p. 103, a, F,) : * Be not dismay'd, fairc Latly, ncr mifconjlcr The rainde of 
Talbf>t and also in Ri h Iff ■ III, v. 61 (p. 190, F,) : 'M'tfconjlcr vs in him and 
wayle his death,' and again, ' i be mijconjlerd in the place 1 go,' Mer. cf Viti. II, ii, 
184} but in the only other paaaages wheie the word occnis we have the spelling mis- 
etm^nu} *AIflS, thou haft mi/conjlnted cuerything,' Jul. C<ts. V, iii, 84 (p. 129, a, 
F,) ; and ' So much mifcoujlrutd in his WantonnefTc,' / Hen. IV : V, ii, 69 (p. 70, b, 
F,). See also conjler in Olh. IV', i, 118, and note in this edition, where all the 
instances are given of the occunence of that word b the Folio; from which list it 
appears that it was spelled coitsU-r three times and construe eight times; in A". 0/ L. 
and in Pa--i /V.'>. it is spelleil con'tcr ; so that the proportion stands five to eight, and 
shows, I think, that the pronunciation was m a state of transition. See also Greene's 
J«ma the Fourth^ p. 106, cd. Dyoe ; and Peek's Tkt AmaignwuiU ^ Parity p. 24, 
ed. Dyce, where cites a paMsge fiom Matalon in which tcnOer ihymes widi 
monster. — Ed. 

265. humorousj This is defined as eapricwus by Caldecott, Knight, Dyce, Staun- 
ton, Wright, and RoUe ; Dyce adds pervene, and Staunton to perverse adds €0$^mi- 
out, HalHwcU's first detinition is capricious, but be continues, ■ it is sometimes used 
in the sense of /.utfasfi.-, the meanin;' t^ivcn to the word by Minsheu, or, perhaps, 
peevish, xva^-wctrd, as Coles has it, transUiiug it by morosus. Cotgravc has, ''Averti- 
ne$$x, moodie, humorous;'* and again, "Avoir le eervettu vn pen gaiUard, to be 
humorous, toyish, fantasticall, new-fangled." ' Despite this general agreement, I 
doubt if 'humorous' is here exactly (iLfiiiLd by cafricious, or if capricious exactly 
defines the Duke. The Duke's predominant trait seems to be suspicion, bred of the 
tKachery to his brother. This suipicira blazes forth at times, as in sodi inconstant 
starts as the banishment of Rosalind, but it is persistent and consistent, which can 
scarcely be aftirmed of a temperament th.-it is capricious. Moreover, it woaUl never 
do to call the Duke's conversion and rccomiiliation to the Churdi, in the Fifth Act, a 
eaprite. Yet this humorousncss, whatever it be, is emphasised as a characteristic of 
the Duke. He is twice called *hum<»ous*; here l y Le Beau, and again by old 
Adam. The only other instance where 'humorous' i.s u.sed in tlsis j l.iy i;, wlierc 
Jaques thus characterises bis melancholy ; and surely if any melancholy were ever 
ingrained and pcrnstent, and leas liable to freaks or caprices, it is Jaqnes's; he Urn* 
self says cxpretbly that it is not ' fant.ii.tic.' It behooves us, then, I think, tO find B 
meanir.i^ f«ir 'humorous' somewhat nicer than in< rely capricious. Ben Jonsoo, in 
the JnJuclion to Every Man Out of his Humour, gives a definition of ' humour,' 
wilich, contemporaneous as it is, is more likdy to be exact than any modem attempt to 
define H; from ' humour' the meantog may be presumably extended to *hamarona.* 
Aspersays to Milis, 'WTicn some one peculiar quality I>nth .so possess a man, that it 
doth draw All his afTects, his spirits, and his powers, In their confluctioos, all to run 
one way, This may be truly said to be a humour.' Such a dominant trait, then, as 
this, it would be hardly oonect to term a capriee»tK a man thus dominated, /uj^irfefoNa'. 
A man thus 'humorous' may \-c /':.■;:. r.'roni^, Tiaj-rrard, and Lis 'humour' may 
assume an odd, extraordinar>- turn, but it would be steady, persistent, and by 00 means 



atprieious; it might manifest itself unexpectedly, but all the *hanioraus' maa't 
<affects would nm one way.' Wherefore, I think, and I speak with diffideaee^ 
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More fuites you to concciuc,t}icn I to fpcakc of. 266 
Orl. I ihankc you Sir ; and pray you tcli nic Uus, 

Which of the two was Jau^htcr of the Duke, 

That hero was at the W'laltliiig? 

Le .^/"//.Neither his daughtcr,if we iudge by manners, 270 *^ 

But yet indeede the taller is his daughter. 

The other is daughter to the banifli'd Duke, 

And here detain'd by her vfurping Vncle 

To keepe his daughter companie,whofe loues 

Arc dcerer then the naturall bond of Siilers: 275 



. 266. /] ine Rowe+, Cu^ MaL Stcev. 
Coll. bi»g. Ktly. 

368. tht] these Rowe. 

ofthtDukil t9 tluDuke FjF^ 

Rowe. 

269. mu] were Han. Cap. Dycc iii. 



271. Af /''■/-] Ff, Cnm. sfi^n't-r Rowe 
ii -f , Cap. Slcev. CalU. Knt, Coll. ii, Dyce 
iiUHuds. «ffM//^r MaL Bos. Coll. i,%ng. 
Wh. i, Dycci.Clkc.Rlfe. At. . St i. .': :$ 
taller KUy. lesser Spcdding, \Vr. Wh. li. 

272. 9tier w] other's Pope+. 



■ buntorous ' in the present play is moie nearly defined by vfoyvHird, htadUrm^^vbUi- 
sutte^ than by capricious. — Ei>. 

26& tlMii 13 See line 17 supra , and I, i, i6a Abbott, § 216 : After a conjonc- 
tion and before an infinitive we often find ^ tkou^ &c.» wbeie in Latin we sbould 

hnvc ' mc,' ' tc,' i^c. Tlic conjunction seems to be regarded inlroihicing a new 
sentence, instead of connecting one clause with another. Hence the pronoun is put 
in the nominative, and a verb is perhaps to be supplied from the contexL Thus here, 

* More suits you to conceive thetn I (find it suitable) to speak of^* £. * than that I 
should jpe.-iu of it.' [Sec also HrNrru's plea (i, 344) for retainlnrj arch.iic fonns, 
orgcd at a time when there was need of it ; nr r is it altogether needless now-a-dayS| 
when wc find as good a scholar as Keightley changing ' 1 ' to mt. — Kd.] 

271. taller] See Text Notes. Malon£: Some change is absolutely necessary; 
for Rosalind, in a subsequent scene, expressly aays that she is ' more than common 
ta!i^ and .a&si:,'ns thnt a.s a r -nson for her assuming the dress of a man, while her 
cousin Cclia retained her female apparel. Again, in IV', iii, Cclia is described by 
these vpords, *the woman lortf^ and browner than her brother;* /. e. Rosalind. [As 
between shorter and s;>uiL'c-r, Malone uiges tliat the latter is much • nearer to the cor- 
rupted rcadln^^.'] S rrr.vrNS: Shakespeare sometimes spcaVs of /////«' women, but I 
do not recollect th.al he, or any other writer, has mentioned small ones. Mai.one. 
Small is used to express lowness of stature in Greene's fames ike Fmrth [Act IV, ad 
fin.] : ' But my small son m.-idc prettie hansomc sl-.ift To save the queeae bb n^ticsse 
by his speed.' KNrr.iiT; Sliakespcarc us/^s j 'ljr/ with reference to a woman— -* l^o- 
n.ito's short daughter,' Much AJj, I, i, 216. [Tins is one of the very rare omissions 
jn Mis Cowden-CIatke's Cfinevrdanee^ s. v. shttrt.'] Coi.t.tRit, in his First Edition^ 
approves of Malone's smaller, and adds th. t ' ' v/t-r and "daughter" read disso- 
nantly.' but in his second edition, iiiniicnccd by his Old Corrector, he adopts the 

* dissonant ' shorter. Wai.KLR i^Crit. iii, to) : 1 susjx'ct this is a slip of .Shakespeare's 
peiLt The M'ord he had in his thoughts was probably shorter^ not smaHeTf which in 
this sense beloi^ to later English. 
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But I can tell you, that of late this Duke Z'fi 
Hath tane difpleafure'gainft his gentle Neece, 
Grouncfed vpon no other argument^ 

But that the people praife her for her vertue^ 

And pittie her, for her good Fathers fake ; 280 

And on my life his malice 'gainft the Lady 

Will fodainly breake forth : Sir, fare you well. 

Hereafter in a better world then this, 

I fhall defire more loue and knowledge of you. 

Orl. I reft much boundcn to you : fare you well* 285 
Thus muft I from tlic fmoakc into the fmothcr, 
From tyrant Duke, vnto a tyrant Brother. 

But licaucnly Rof aline, ExiL 288 

277. t(Jne'\ fa'en Rowtt. 284. Exit. Rowc. 

Necct\ Neue F^. 285. /arc you weW^/areyotaueB 

S79. ker vtrfuei] vertmet Fg. 

283. better world] Stf.eVENS: So in Cor. Ill, iii, 135: 'There is a world else- 
where.' Wright: That is, in a better age or slate of thiogs. [Wordsworth (p. 
306) inleiprets Ibis as an expicflsion of fudi and 1iope»aad as an alliakm to the world 

beyond the grave. To me Wright's interpretation is decidedly the true one ; Words- 
worth's interpretation (which is undoubtedly a mere oversight on the part of the 
gCDtle and reverend author), would be singularly inappropriate vrnder the cu'cum* 
Stances. — Eo.] 

2S6. smother] Wright: Out of the frj'ing pan into the fire. 'Smother' is the 
thick, stifling smoke of a smouldering fire. Bacon uses < to pass in smother,' for to be 
stifled^ in Eisay xxvU, p. 112; and ' to keep in mother' for to stifie, in Euay xxxi, 
p. 134. 

2S8. Mov.KF.i.v: TT^r^se words nre said and ptolongod vidi n bOflt Of ClllllUliaaa 
which sweeps away all his gloomy reflections. 
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Scena Tcrtius. 



Enter Cilia and Ro/aline, 

Cel. Why Cofcn, why Roj'alinc : Cupid haue mercie, 
Not a word ? 
Rqf, Not one to throw at a dog. 

CeL No , thy words are too precious to be call away $ 
vpon curSfthrow fome of them at me ; come lame mee 
with reaf(His. 

Rof, Then there were two Cofens laid vp, when the 
one fhould be lam'd with reafons, and the other mad 
without any. 10 

Cel. But is all this for your Father? 
Rof. No, fome of it is for my childes Father .* Oh 
how full of briers is this working day world. 13 



3. Ccfen^ Cofn 

Rofaline\ Roftlmt 
5. tky^my F,F^. 

Precioml precoious F,. 
6u MMv] eome^ Ft 



13. fkitdet J^Uker] fathei^i ekUd 
Rowc ii, Pope, Han. Warb. Johns. Knt, 
Dyce, Coll. (MS) », Qke, KUy, Huds. 
G>U. iii, \Vh. ii. 

13. day vtartd'\ day^wovM F^. 



I, 2. Rosaline] lliis spelling, and where it again occurs in this scene, lines 93 
ud loi, Watkcr (CVif. ii« 66) attribules to the frequent confiision in the Folio of the 
final d and c. It may be so; but the freqaenqr with which it occuit (fiv these are 

not the only in;tancc5) indicates that, as was natural, in common pronunciation the 
final d was somewhat slurred. That the name was Rosalind is made sure bjr 
Orlando** venes and Toochstooe't doggerel in the Third Act— Ed. 

9. mad] Is this word quite above suspicion? Is it not somcwli.it early f<Hr Rosa- 
lind to confess betself madly ia love ? Or is it that she it mad, thus to love without 
reason ? — Ed. 

II. Father] MomitLYi The reason whidi RoaaUnd had given for her aadness in 
Scene 0. Imagine the ironical aoceut on this word. 

12. my childes Father] TheopalD: That is, 'some of it is for my Sweetheart, 
whom I hope to man)' and have children by.' COLERlDGE (p. X08) : Wlio can doubt 
dial this is a tnistalce for ' my father's child,' meaning herself? According to Theo- 
bald's note, a most indelicate anticipation is put into the mouth of Rosalind without 
reason; and besides, what a strange thought zw\ how out of pl.icc and uriiii'.cUigible I 
£1 do not care to discuss this passage. It is enough to give, as above, the two most 
eminent advocates on the op]x>sing sides. Further dtscuasion cannot but emphasise 
^ thought, whereof the purity or impurity will depend on the bias of the reader; 
woim, look you, will bite after its kind.' It is well, however, in this case, and 
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Cd» They are but burs, Cofeiiy throwne vpon thee 
in holiday foolerlei tf we walke not in the trodden paths 15 
our very petty-coates will catch them. 

Rof, I could (hake them ofl* my coate, thefe burs are 
in my heart. 

Cd. Hem them away. 

Rof. I would try if I could cry hem, and haue him, 20 

Cel. Come, come, wrafllc with thy affeftions. 

Rof. O they take the part of a better wrafUcr then 

my fclfc. 

Cel. O, a good wifli vpon you : you will trie in time 
in difpight of a fall: but turnin<; thcfc icfls out of fcruice, 2% 
let vs talke in good earncfl : Is it pofTible on fuch a fo- 
dainc,you fliould fall into fo ftrong a liking with old Sir 
Roulands yongeft fonne ? 28 

27. ftrwglftrattge F^F^, Kowei 28. R9idandt\ 

jn all sixoilar cases (which vrill» hereafter, in this i>I.i> receive, in the Commentaxy, no 
notice at my hands), to bear in mind that modes of thought and of speech, as well as 

of m.innrrs, shift and cLanj^c from age to a{;e as widely as <!o the ccystumes, and that 
every ago must be mcajurcd by its own standard. Mobcrly says,* Sbakesi)care would 
have smiled ' at Rowc's emendation. Mfs Jameson says wisely: ' If the freedom of 
some of the expressions used by Rosalind or Beatrice be objected to, let it be remem> 
bored that this was nr t the fault cf Sh-'lt':.'] care or the women, but generally of the 
age. Por'.ia, Beatrice, Rosalind, and the rest, lived in times when more importance 
wa£ attached to things than to words; now we think more of words than of things ; 
and liappy are we In these later dajn of saper-rcfinement, if w» are to be saved by 

cur verl al in ■ * — T"- "] 

20. cry hem, and haue hln^J According to Warburton, this is a proverbial 
expression signifying ' having Ibr asldng*; Walkeh also {Crit. ii, i6S) thinlcs that ' it 
most be a proverbial expression,* and adds, 'though I cannot find it in Ray,* wherein 
the {in'St nl editor also has looked for It in vnin. Mi ii rRi.Y suniit- s that it is ' a game 
like luint tlie slipper.' Is it, however, nccciaary, after all, to find any deeper meaning 
than the merest play on words in *hem* and *him*? — ^Ed. 

34. n good wish upoo you^ Used where *my blessing on you' would be too 

Strcr/.,' — Ed. 

25. The p.igc in the Folio, which begins with this line, is wrongly numbered 187, 
It should be 1S9.— Eo. 
36, 27. such a sodaine} Wright: Shakespeare uses <on a sudden,' *of a sud 

den," am! " > t'l r i ' ! n,' f l.-e where, hut not *on such a sudden.' 

27. strong] As far as I know, Walker [Crit. iii, 23) is the only critic who 
approves of strange of '^^^'> for which, I think, much could be urged here, apart 
fiiom the fact that cmifusion has elsewhere arisen between these two words (cC *0 

Sfron;^ and fask r.'d villain * r.f in / II, i, 77). Rosalind, by plcndin;: the old 
mutual love of their parents, gives merely a reason for loving Orlando at all, and why 
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Rof. The Duke my Father lou'd his Father dccreHe, 

Cel. Doth it therefore cnfuc that you fliould louc his 30 
Sonne dccrcHc ? By this kinde of chafe, I fliould hate 
him, for my father hated his father deercly; yet I hate 
not Orlando, 

Rof, No faith, hate him not for my fake. 

CtL Why fliould I not f doth he not deferue weU ? 35 

34. Mr/] Kcr F,. 35. kt naf] net he F,F^, Rowe i. 

35. I Hoiit\J i Cap. Dyce iii. 

fbat love slioald not be strauye, l>ut she woe! 1 f ar cly urge this p«ient«l love ia the 
past as a reason for vclicmently loving him now. — Uu. 

29. MouERLY: A line of much resource for a good actress; capable of being 
•boded from tbe purely sentimental into the convincingly logical. 

31. chase] JoH . N : Th.it i.s by this way of foUrwin:; tlte argument. WHITER 
(p. 93) : Can the \> a Lr doubt (hat Shakespeare fell into this cxjTcs^ion by a combi- 
nation arising from the similar sounds of ' dear ' and deer f That our ancient writers 
have aometimes qnibbled on these words may be nigcd as an ai]giiment to convince 
tbe reader bow cn^y and natural it is for our Autbor to be led into such an associa> 
tion; althougli, in the present instance, not the most distant allusion to this equivocal 
meaning was intended by the Poet. [|To the unconscious association of ideas sug- 
gested by Whiter, I think there may be fairly added the association arising fnmi the 
word * ensue/ to which Allen calls attention in a brief marginal note : *ensne«>pur> 
sue ("seek peace and ensue it"). Therefore Celia adds: " by this kind of<'ilAM"aa 
pursuing =yt>//twi«/ (.» logical sequence, inference.)' — Ed.] 

32. deerely] Cf. 'my deartsi fix/ Ham. I, ii, 1S2. and ooleft in fbb edidon, 
whce Clarendon's oondse statement is given: *dear is used of whatever tonchet 
nf no.ir'y, cipher in In , - or hate, joy or sorrow.' 

35. should I notj Tiieobalo (Nichols, Lit. Jllmt. ii, 330) : Either the negative 
should bfr exptujgedtjnr it would be dearer to read,* Why should I hatt! [This 
lemarfc, which was in Rprivaie letter to Warburton, was not subsequently repeated in 

Theobald's edition. Capcll's omission of the negative was therrfore original with 
bim.3 M.\LONF. : Celia answers Rosalind (w ho had desired her ' net to hate Orlando, 
for her sake ') as if she bad said ' lifste him, for my sake :* to which the former replies, 
• Why should I net [1. love him] ?* So, in the following passage, in It«n. VII/: 
•Which of the peers Have uncontcmn'd gone by him, or at le.xst Strangely neglected ?' 
Unccnteinn'd must be understood as if the author h.i 1 written n-t contcnin'd; other- 
wise the subsequent words would convey a meaning directly contrary to what the 
speaker intends. [It is to be feared that MaIone*s jngenuity is misplaced.] Calde- 
COTT; Meaning to be understood by reference to th.it which had preced' i. e. upon 
a principle stated by yourself, • because my father hated his father, docs he not well 
deserve hf tm to 6e Mated r while Rosalind, taking the words simply, and without 
any reference, replies, 'Let me love him for that,' kit iSuX Ae wO detervtt, Dycb 
(ed. iii) foHovve>l Capell in omitting the negative 'as a iiMaif st error, in consequence 
of " not " occurring just before and just after.' The explanation given by White 
(ed. i), that ' doth he not deserve well ?' means doth he not deserve well to be hateJ^ 
Dyce pwnouaces * gtterly iacontistent with the declaration in Celiacs preceding q>cecfa. 
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Enter Ditkc ivith Lords. 



36 



Rof, Let me louc him for that, and do > ou loue him 
Becaufc I doc. Lookc, here comes the Duke. 



CcL With his eies full of anger. 



Duk. Miflris, difpatch you with your fafcft hafte^ 
And get you from our Court. 



40 



Rof. Mc Vnclc. 



Duk. You Cofcn, 
Within thefe ten dales if that thou beeft found 
So nccrc our publikc Court as twentie miles, 
Thou dicft for.it. 



45 



Rof I doc bcfcech your Grace 
me the knowledge of my fault beare with me : 
If with my felfe I hold intelligence. 



49 



36. Scene IX. Fope-<-. 

Enter...] In line 38, Coll. 



42, 43. me... Yc'.C] »:f,.„ Ym, Rowe. 

43. CV/tv/} Om. Man. 



•* yet 1 hato not Orlando. " ' [It must be confc.>cJ that by ibis Omission of * not' the 
text is n ndc rcfl sinipU r. but at the cost of all archness or irony. Moreover, that most 
wholesome rule, as wholesome as it is venerable, should never be lost sight of: duricr 
Uctio pref<rtnda'st, a necessity nit the more urgent nowHHlays, since it seems to be 
about the very list rule whicli occurs, if ever it 4oes occur at all, to the minds of the 
cmendf-rs of Shakespeare's text. — Ed.] 
37. mc . . . you] These are the emphatic words. 

40. safest] StNCER suggests that this is probably a misprint for swifie^. Collier i 
The Duke nn .ms I y this epithet to refer to the danger which would attend RosaKnd 
if she delayed. The (MS) has fastrsf, but change .^er m.^ undcsiraMc. UlacKWOOD'S 
Magazine (1S53, Aug., p. 197) : ' Safest haste '->-lhat is, most convenient despatch— 
is much more probable than * fastest haste,' inasmuch as the lady to whom the words 
were addressed is allowed ten days to take herself off in. White : In 'safest haste ' 
there is an unconscious anticipation by the Duke of his subsequent threat. Ucsides, 
Shakespeare would not needlessly write '/iu/ci/ hor/e.* Keichtley : Safe is sure, 
certain, a sense which it retains In the Midland counties. Moberly : lliat is. the 
haste win. li i.n your best safety. 

42. Vncle] Ai;i:OTT, §465, sc.ins this line by • dropj'ing or softening' the /»• final 
in this word, thus: Aiul tat | you fr6m | our c6urt. | Me, uncA- ? \ Vou, cousin. Un- 
questionably this drc| I or softening of syllables containing a liquid, final or other* 
wise, in certain words, frequently takes place. But I do not think that we are to 
expect to fni l it in broken lints. — Ed. 

43. Cosen] Skeat (Z?/V/. s. v.): A near relative. Formerly applied to a kins- 
man generally, not in the modern restricted way. ... * Low L^tin eosinus, a contrac* 
tlon of Lat. foiSi h /nns, the child of * mother's «stert a cousin, relation. 

44. 51, if that] For other inst.mccs of f^jf as a ccnUir.cfional affix see /c.f.', line 
122; ir, vii, 76; 111, V, 99; IV, iii, 121 ; or Abbott, §2^7, or A/er. of V'en. Ill, iii, 
35; or Shakt.•^pcarc ^assim. 
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Or hauc acquaintance with mine owne defires, 5^ 
If that I doc not drcamc, or be not franticke, 
(As I doc truft I am not) then dccre Vncle, 
Neucr fo much as in a thought vnborne, 
Did I ortend your hic^hncffe. 

Duk. Thus doe all Traitors, 5^ 
If their purgation did confin: in words. 
They are as innocent as grace it felfe; 
Let it fufiice thee that I tnift thee not. 

Ref, Yet your mifhruft cannot make me a Traitor $ 
Tell me whereon the likelihoods depends ? 6o 

Duk^ Thou art thy Fathers daughter, there's enough. 

Ro/,So was I when your highnes took his Dukdomei 
So was I when your highnefle banifht him; 
Trcafon is not inherited my Lord, 

Or if we did deriue it from our friends, 6$ 

What's that to me, my Father was no Traitor, 

Then good my Leige, miilake me not fo much, 67 

5a mitte^ my RowC'f . ^ UAeliktodtl UMilmd Ff* Ronre > 

Cip. Steev. Var. Cald. Kiit» CoU. Cm. 

56. purgationj A tecbaical xtse of a legal tenii which seems to have escaped 
RUSMTOH, Lord CAMnEtX, and HeaMH. Vulgar purgation, as distiugutsbed frou 
canonical porgadoD, demanded not alone oaths, but ordeals by fire, or water, or com* 
bat^—ED. 

60. likeUboodsJ Sec 'destinies decrees,' I, ii, loi. Walker [Crit. i, 234) : The 
inCeipoIation of an i at the end of a word, generally, but not always, a noun substan* 
thre, is remarkably fkequent in the Folio. Thcic ^rho are conversant with the MSS 
of the Elizabethan age may perhaps be able to e.vf liin its rri^'in. Were it not for the 
dilTercnt degrees of frequency with which it occurs in diticrent parts of the Folio, 
being oonpnraUvely rare in the Comedies (except perhaps in The Wint, Tafe), 
appearing more frequently in the Histories, and becoming quite common in the 
Tragedies. I should be inclined to think it originated in some peculiarity of Shake- 
speare's handwriting. ^See II, i, 54; or Mer. of Vtn. II, ix, 35 and 0th. I, i, 31, 
where aeveral instances are given which had escaped Walker^^Eo.] .Allen paia- 
phrases: *TeU me on what depends your belief that I am likely to be a tnutor.* 

66. no Traitor] Lady Martin (p. 413I: In .';p<\-ikinp; this I could never help 
laying a slight emphasis on these last words. For what but a traitor had the Duke 
himself been? The aaicasm atrikes home. Moberly: Rosalind's brave spirit will 
not allow her to ^fend herself at her father's expense or to separate her cause from 
his. There arc few po-v^af^cs in S!i.\kc5|varc more instinctively true and noble than 
this. She bad not olfcnded her uncle, even in thought, though every one else was 
doing so. Bat die least siiiggeilimk that her lather is « tnutor rouses her in wvcos> to 
defend hua. 
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To thinke my pouertie is treacherous. 68 

CeL Deere Soueraigne heare me fpeake, 

Duk» I Ccliat we ftaid her for your fake, 70 
Elfe had flic with her Father rang'd along. 

CeL 1 did not then intreat to hape her ftay. 
It was your pleafure. and your owne lemorfe, 
I was too yong that time to value her, 

But now I know her : if flic be a Traitor, 75 

Why fo am I : we ft ill haue flcpt together, 

Rofc at an inflant, leam'd, plaid, eate together^ 

And whcrcfocre we went, like luuos Swans^ 

Still we went coupled and infeperable. 79 

70. v/e^aufj we ha staid Pope+. 7^ infeperahU 

73. Om. Rowc i. 



67, 6& so mucbt To thinke] Se« II, ifi, 8; also M<r. of Ven. ' so bod To oome 
abroad,' or Abbott^ % 2S1, for instances of a timilar omission of as. 

73. remorse] Steevens: That is, compassion. Dyce: Tenderness of hcajt. 

74. that time] See Abbott, § 202, for instouces of the omifi&ion of the preposition 
ia adverbial expresskms of time, inanner, &c. Tbns also *aU poiniK' io line 123, 

76. still] Tliat is, constantly, always ; thus in Shakespeare /^7-r««i. 

77. aa instant] For instances where a is used fur om-, s<:c Abbott, §8l. 

78. lunos Swans] Wright: No commentator appears to bave made anjr remark 
upon this, but it may be questioned •whether for 'Juno ' we ou^hl not to read VatUft 
to whom, :in'! not to Juno, the swan is sacred. In Ovid's Md^ui:. x, 708, 717, 71S, 
the sonie book which contains the story of Atalanla, who i^ mcnlioDcd iu this play, 
and of Adonis, Venus is represented in a chariot drawn by swans. [That this over* 
sight should have escaped SbakcsiK-arc's notice is slran^'c, but nothing so strange of 
that during all these ni.Tiiy yt-.irs it lurked undetected, full \\\ tiu: IjIx c of the fit rce 
light that beats on cvi t)' line of these pla}'S. That it is a mistake there can be no 
doubt, and most { r^ l> il ly Shakespeare's own. As Shakespeare's knowledge of myth- 
ology was, in all likelihood, mainly derived from Gelding's tranblalion of Ovid, my 
liopcs were: liir:h ll:nt somewhere or tilher the slip of referring to ' Juno's swans ' might 
be found in tiial volume. I>}'ce once, half mournfully, half apologetically, referred to 
the * hours he bad wasted ' over old, half>foigotten books. Be his sigh rcHMhoed here 

' Tlie c s]>rc.v,ion 'Juno's swans' is not in the Fifteen Books of Golding*s Tnuttlation ■ 
cf ovi,:.— 1:1.,] 

79. insepcrable] Collier (ed. ii) : There is no reason for changing this to 
instfarate,heyoaA the fact that in the (MS) ;>n<-/«fw/<r is inserted and ' inseparable ' 
struck out. rerhajis int.f'ar.iic is a little more in Shakespeare's mAr.iK r, but he alio 
luis ' inscpar.ille ' in Ki>;:- J^'hn, III. iv, (V). Whitk (ed. i) : The F, has ' inscpa- 
rate^ a reading so coiusonant with Shakespeare's phraseolog}', and so rhythmically 
advantageous to the b'ne, that it would be acceptable without c}uestion, were not 
authority against it. [An oversiglit. \Vhite was thinking of Collier's (MS). AOd 
the rest have imeparaMf4 — ^Ej>.] 
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Duk. She is too subtile for thee, and her fmoothnes; 8o 
Her verie filcnce, and per patience, 
Speake to the people, and they pitlie her : 
Thou art a foole, flie robs thee of thy name, 
And thou wilt fhow more briglit, & feem more vcrtuous 
When llie is gone : then opLii not th\- lips 85 
Firme, and irreuoeable is my doombe, . 
Which I haue part vpon her, flic is banifh'd. 

01. Pronounce that fentence then on mc my Lcige, 
I cannot Hue out of her companie. 

Dttk, You are a foole : you Neice prouide your felfci 90 
If you out-day the time, vpon mine honor, 
And in the greatnelTe of my word you die. 

Exit Duke, &e, 

CeL O my poore Ro/alinc, whether wilt thou goef 
Wilt thou change Fathers? I will giue thee mine: 95 
I charge thee be not thou more grieu'd then I am* 

Rof, I haue more caufe. 

CeL Thou haft not Cofen, 98 

81. fcr] F,. 94. -whc f/ier^ where .ope+. 

88. Z <•/>'<•] Liege Y,. 95. Faihen^/atAer ¥L 

91. out jlay\ out-Jlany F,. 96. them F^. 

93. Sceiie X. Fc^-f . 9& Cb/eft} deamt eomtn Han. 

79. Mrs Jameson (p. 153) t Celia is mofe quiet and retired ; but slie ratber yields 
to Rosalind than is eclipsed by bcr. She is as full of sweetness, kindnc&s, and intel- 
ligence, quite as susceptible, and alm»">sl as witty, though she makes It d:>|ilay of 
iriL She is described as less fair and less giAed; yet the attcinin lo excite in ber 
tnind a jealousy of her lovelier friend hy placing them in con^nriton [as in lines 80- 
86] fails to awaken in the generous heart of Celia any other feeling than an increased 
tenderness and svini .itliy fiir her cousin. To Ci lia, Shakesj>Mrc has j'ivoii some of 
the most striking and aaimalcd paits of the dialogue ; and in particular that cxt^uisile 
description of the friendship hetwcen her and Rosalind [lines 75-79]. The feeling 
of intr n ; t an I a liulration thus excited for Ctlia at the first, follows her through the 
■whole I lay. Wc li.sicn to her as lo one who h^s made herself worthy of our love; 
and bcr silence expresses more than cio|uence. 

84. neem] Warburtok: Doubtless the poet wrote sAii$e, i. e. her virtues would 
appear more s[>lcndid when the lustre of her counn's was away. JOHMSON: When 
she was ?-< n iloise she would be more noted. 

84. vcrtuous j Cai lll (57,^): This means gifted, not with virtue, but vir/ueSp 
virtuous and good qualities of all sorts. 

94. whether] Undoubtedly contracted, as in many other inslancrs. into zi-Zie'er, 
Sec Walker {Fers. 106), or ^^aei. I, iil. 111; J/am. Ill, ii, 193; Lear, II, i, 53; 
Mer. of Ven, I, i, 183 ; V, i, 329. 

98. Tboa bast not Cosen,] Stbevsns: Some void Is wanUng to the metre. 
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Prethee be cheerefuU ; know'ft thou not the Duke 
Hath banifli'd me his daughter? 



lOO 



Rof. That he hath not. 



Ct l. No, hath not ? Rofaline lacks then the loue 
Which teacheth thee that thou and I am one> 



103 



toa Hotk'\ Hat Rowe H-f-. 103. tkte] meTMti. Han, Wailk. Capu 

102. No, hath not Ff, Rowe L Mff Djtx iii, H uds. 
JiiUA nUt Rowc ii-f . thotr^ she Cap. cooj. 

am'\ are Han. 



IV rh ips our author wrote Indeed, thou hast,' &c. [I beg leave to doubt that in a 
broken line a syllable or a foot is ever wanting, to complete the metre. — Li* ] 

102. No, hath not ?] In Notts 6* Qu. (vol. vii, p. 520) Aurowsmith gave, for 
the first tiine> ft correct explanation of such phrases as No^df No will? No ha4f 
&c. by citing 'a string of examples' showing that v were equivalent to Did you 
noti Will you not i Had you not I Whereupon Singer (//• p 593) inferred 
fhatfbe prcMiA llnewu «iicither inuilntlion of this saaoe itUom, losing sight of the 
Act Umt to be exactly parallel Celift should say No katkf Halliweli^ also, was 
TnislLd,and although neither he nor Singer made any chancre in the t(-\t other than in 
cra.sing the comma after ' No,' yet Halliwell suggested that it would be belter under- 
Stood if printed, no, ' hath Hot^ which is true enough, but if Celia's question is a mere 
quotation of Rcsalind's lemark, where is the * singular idiom* whidi Halliwell sayt 
is to be noticrd hrn ? — En. 

loj. teacheth thee] THEOBALD: 'Tis evident the Poet wrote 'teacheth me;' for 
if Rosalind had learnt to think Celia one part of her Self, she could not lack that 
Love which OUa complains she does. [This emendation, such as it is, belongs to 
Tlicobald, although it is generally attributed to Warburton, even in the Cambridge 
Edition. Thcoli.ild proposed it in a letter to Warburton in 1729; see Nichols, I'l'mf. 
ii, 330. Wright correctly gives it to Theobald, but while correcting one ovcrsiglit 
eommits another by givmg to Theobald the change of 'am* to tf^, which in leality 
belongs to Ilanmcr. Singer jirojxjsed it, perhaps believing it to be original, in Notes 
£r* Qii. vol. vii, p. 593, but did not adopt it in liis suhsctjuent text. — En.] CaT'KI.I. : 
The inexpressible sweetness of the sentiment contain'd in this line, and that before 
^ it lost by the old reading *thee'; which were alone snffident to justify the ccm>-> 
rector, and those who have fol'ow'd him in hi.s change. JoJiNsoN: Either reading 
may st.Tnd. Tlie sen.v; of the csta'.jlish ■<! text i.s not remote or ob.scure. Where 
would be the absurdity of saying, You know not the law which teaches you to do 
right ? Knight thinks there is reason in the change of < thee * to mt; and Whitb 
(ed. i), after quoting Johnson, adds: * still, it remains true that Celia would naturally 
repronch her cousin for the lack of that complctene."*? of love which .she herself pos- 
sessed.' MoDLKLY : That is, ' which ought to teach you as it has already taught me.* 
The futurity is sufficiently expressed by the context; as in *non dubito qtdn tibi 
Chremes </</ gnat.u:i.' [There seensto be no necessity for change. Johnson's illus- 
trntii a is p.it. Eut if any change .it all is adopted, it should be as thorough as that 
proposed by Capell in the following note on * am.'J 

X03. am] Capell : The freedom us'd with grammar in *am' has (perhaps) a 
reason for 't; the diction, it will be said, is more forcible in that than in art: But is 
cither dictitm or pathos improv'd by the tcansition from Rosalind in the third peiaoa 
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Shall \vc be fundrcd ? flia!! wc part fwcetc girle? 
No, lot my Father feeke another heirc : IO5 
Therefore deuifc with mc how wc may flic 
Whether to goe, and what to beare with vs, 
And doc not feeke to take your change vpon you, 
To bearc your griefes your Iclfc, and Icauc mc out: 
For by this heaucn, now at our forrowcs pale ; 110 
Say what thou canft, He goe along with thee. 
Rof, Why, whether (hall we goe t 112 

107, 112. Whdhcrl IVki.'hcrYl Coll. ii. the charge Sing* Wb. i, Dyce 

lo5. your chan^e\ your charge Yi^ ii, Klly, Kllc. 
Sowe, Pope, Hieob. Waifa. Han. Gap. no. nm,..pate\ In parenthesis, F£ 

itt one line to Rosalind in the second in this ? if they are not, ' thou ' &hould give 
place to Mke^ as * thee ' has to m». Keichtley [Exp, 156) 1 Such was the structure 

of the time. 'My thoughts an ! I .;/// for this other clement' — Jonson, Cynthms 
Jiez'els, I, i. It was the same in Fit-iirh: ' Ni la mort ni vous-mSmc Ne inc /^ /vr 
jamais prononcer que je l aime ' — Racine, JBaJaztt, IV, i. Wriuht : No one would 
now think of writing * thott and I am/ hot as it is an instance of a ooostraction of 
frequent occurrence in Shakespeare's time, l)y ^^ hich the verb is attracted to the near- 
est subject, it shouM not be altcrtd. S' c IJ. n Jonson, The Fer, II, i, •Take it or 
leave it, howsoever, bolli it and I auj at your service.' White ^cd. ii) : A disagree* 
ment of words due to mere heedlessness. 

104. sundred] White (ed. i) : It is noteworthy that this is the form of the con* 
tractcd participle, usually, if not ahvay.., A ur.<i in Ixtoks of Shakespeare's lime; as, 
for instance, in ibis play, 'seques/'rr</' ; • cn^cixd'red' ; ' minis/ '«•</' ; 'remem^'ri-t/'; 
*'mtat*red!. It seems more than probable that this uniformity is not accidental ; and 
% is quite possible that it rcprcs< i:ie colloquial form of the contraction. 

XoS. change] Mai dne : That is, to take your ' chanter ' or reverse of fortune upon 
youiself, without any aid or participation. Stelvens: I have inserted this note, but 
without impKck confidence b the reading it explains. Walker {Crit. iii, 61) : I 
have DO doubt that Shakespeare wrote charge, and so the F,. The erratum chan<^e 
for chavi^f occurs frequently in the Folio. Via- rcr:.'. Tan:, of the Shr. Ill, i, Si, 
the Folio reads, * I am not so nice To charge true rules for old \odd'^ inventions.' 
Singer: Whoever glances at tlie passage most see that the printer has here again 
mistaken/' diargt of the US fiv ekoHge. piiere is but little doubt In my mind 
that charge is the true rcac'inpf. To share her p-icfs with Cclia would be no ' chan;;o ' 
to Rosalind, but to bear them all alone and leave Celia out could not but be a heavy 
tkarge or burden, which Celia says she must not think of. To bear the * reverse of 
Ibrtane ' bravely is not what Celia is urging, but that they may still go coupled and 
inseparable. — Ed.] 

110. pale] CALDF.roTT: This passage may be inter|)rctcd either ' by this heaven, 
or the light of heaven, with its lustre faded in sympathy with our feelings ;' or, ' for, 
by this hcavent now we have reached, now we are at the tOnmt verge or point, in this 

extremity or crisis of our fate,' &:c. (for such it was) as this wor*! is used in IVitif. 
Tale, IV, ii : ' For the rx d M< od rcigns ttt the winter's /a/<r.' ^This latter interpret*- 
ttoa is extremely doubtful. — Ed.J 
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CcL To feeke my Vncle in the Forreft oiArden. 113 

Rof. Alas, what danger will it be to vs, 
(Maidcs as we arc) to traucU forth fo farre? itj 
Bcautic prouokcth thccucs fooncr then gold. 

CeL He put my felfe in poore and mcane attire, 
And with a kinde of vmber finiFch iny fece. 
The like doc you^ fo (hall we paiTe along, 1 19 

115. ffrtk/^fiarnl/tr'fgnre Fg. 118. /n:irch'\ fmiieh fimOth F,F^ 

Rowc, Pope, Han. 

113. in the Forrest of Arden] Stsevems: Th > words are an evident intetpo* 

lation, without use, and injurioxxs to the measure : ' NMsy, whither should wc go ? — To 
seek my uncle,' being a complete verse. Le^dcs, we have been already infurmcd by 
Outrles the Wrestler Oat the banished Doke's residence was in the fortst of Ardm, 
Knight : All the ordinary reprints of the text arc here mutilated by ouc of Slcevcns's 
haltTul corrections. [Knight here quotes Steevotis's iv tf, and proceeds:] And so 
the two poor ladies are to go forth to seek the baniivbcd Duke through the wide world, 
and to meet with him at last bj chance, txcatise Steevens holds that tUs bdicatlon 
of their knowledge of the place of his retreat is ' ir.jurious to the measure/ Walkf.r 
( Vi-f^ Cy-}\ scans the line as it stands in the Folio by reading ' forest ' as a monosyllable. 

115. farre] Walker (Cn/. i, 189, Article xxx — Far and near used as com- 
paratives): / /fen. IV: III, t, 2$6: 'And givest such sarcenet snretj for thf 
oaths, A>> if thou never walk'dst furtlicr than Finsbury.' I weuld read, 'As if thou 
ne'er walk'dst fur' than Finsljur)-.' Compare /f '>.•/. 7T;A*, IV^, iv, 440: 'We'll bar 
thee from succession ; JSot hold thee of our blood, no, not our kin, Far than Deuca- 
lion off.* Qoasi farreryjurrerf In Chaucer we have ferre, further ; Home of Fame, 
Bk. ii, line 92, ' But er I here the much ferrc, I wol the tcl what I am.' (Note, As 
You LH-e It: 'Maids as we are, to travel forth so far I' Does not 'Shakespeare's 
iiislincUvc love of euphony require that we should here pronounce, perhaps write, 
fitrf tr^fiu.) [Walker's ear was so delicately attuned to the harmony of veise that 
one should he exceedingly cautious in gains-nying him. Yet I must confess that this 
last query seems to me the weakest in an article w hich i.> othcr^vise admirable through- 
out, and one to which it is a pleasure to record obligations. W'e must remember that 
Walker did not live to see hb notes in type; indeed, did not even live to prepare 
Ihcm for the press. They are merely the jottings of a scholar, almost his private 
aJtr'-SiirL:, w hich accounts for tlicir abruptness and their Greek and Latin short cuts, 
wlucti some critics, oblivious of this fact, have severely criticised as pedantic. Walker's 
adndrable editor, Lettsom, whose influence over Dyce, by the way, was narked, was 
wise in preserving,' every scrap, however diqointed, of Walker** memoranda, albeit 
Walker himself mijjht have erased many a one when the heat was cooled with whic& 
they were first struck out. But whether wise or otherwise, no suggestion from a 
scholar like Walker should pass wuegarded by simple fi>Ik like Uj— Eo.] 

1 1 S. vmber] Malons: A dusky, yelknr-coloared eaidi, brought fiom Umbria in 
Italy. 

liS. smirch] See Text. Notes for other forms of this word, all of which, together 
with«inWj,v,WRiCHTsays,areoriginaily copnectedwithiflwar. Corapare'the chaste 
nasmircbed brows of my true mother,' /fam. W, v, 11$. 
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And neuer ftir affailants. 



120 



Rof. Were it not better, 
Becaufe that I am more then common tall, 
That I did fuitc me all points like a man, 
A gallant curtelax vpon my tiiigh, 
A bore-fpeare in my hand, and in my licart 
Lye there what hidden womans feare there will, 
Wede haue a fwafliing and a marihall outfidci 
As oianie other mannifli cowards haue, 
That doe out&ce it with their femblances. 



125 



01, What (hall I call thee when thou art a man ? 



130 



121. WtreW^ IVfre't Fopf^, 
X23. w/^] Om. F^. 



124. curtelax"] cttrtt'.'.iss Cip. 
127. IVteie^ J'il ilan. Johns. 



122. Because that] Scc I, iii, 44. 

123. suite] Dyck: That i«, clothe, drc&s; as io Ltar^ IV, vii, 6, <Be bett^ 
mited/ ^. *piit on better doUiei.* 

123. all points] See line 74 supra. 

T24. curtelax] DvcE: A cutlxss. Wright: The termination is an instance of a 
frequent corruption by which a word is altered so as to correspond to a supposed ety- 
noloBf. Other fiwint of the word, doe to the same tendency, are * ctitlsce * and * cat- 
bsh.* A curtleaxe wss not sn sxe si ill, Imt a short sword. The word is formed' 
from a diminutive of the Latin cultellus. Florio (//. Diet.) has ' Coltcllarcio, .a culle- 
nxe, n hanger.' Cotgrave gives * Coulclas : m. A Cut elas, Courtelas, or short sword, 
toK a man at armes.* Compare Fairfax, Tasso, ix, 82: *Htt cmtlax by his thigh, 
shoitt hooked, fine.* And Mm. V: IV, ii, ax : * Scarce blood enough in all their 
•tckly veins To f^ivc each n-ikcd curtle-axc a stain.' .^pain, Lodge in his novel, ' To 
the Gentlemen Readers,' says, ' Hecre you may pcrhafis finde some leaves of Venus 
mirtle, bat bewen down by a souldier with his curtlaxe.' Spenser, supposing the 
we^Mm to he e short am, wrote {Fiury Quune, IV, ii, 42) : * But spent and cuitaice 
both vsd Pnaraond in field.' In DuBartas, //iif^n'f of Judith (trans. IIu'l n\ b'Mjk 
ii, p. 16 (cd. 1611), the word appears in the form ' curtlasse ' : 'And with a trembling 
band the curtlasse drcwe.' 

125. bore*speare] Halliwdl g^ves a wood«cut both of a curtleaxe and of a boar- 
spear. The Latter, says Fairholt, has a blade very broad and strong, with a 
cross bar in.^crtfd immediately below if, to prevent its p.assing directly through the 
animal. ' Unlike the ordinary spear, il appears to have been seldom thrown, but the 
rush made fay the animal on the hunter was met by a direct opposition of the weapon 
on III.-- part.' 

127. swashing] Sti f.vf.ns : Tliat i<, an appearance of noisy, bullyinj^ valour 
[See Horn. ^ Jul. I, i, 55, with its supcrtluity of notes in this edition. The word is 
Still cunent here in America. The line is thus scanned by Abbott, $455, with an 
accent on out in the last word: ' We*ll hive | a swiah | Ing <nd j a mir | tiat odt- 

sido. — 11 ri] 



129. itj For other instances of this indefmite use of ' it,* which is as universal now 
atefertaee Abbott, $sa6^ 
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Rof. He haue no worfe a name then loues owne Page, 
And therefore looke you call me Gammed. 
But what will you by called? 

Cel, Something that hath a reference to my ftate : 
No longer Cclia, but Aliena. 135 

Rof. But Cofen, what if we aflaid to fteale 
The clownifh Foole out of your Fathers Court : 
Would he not be a comfort to our trauailc ? 

Cel. Heele goe along ore the wide world with me, 
Leaue me alone to woe him ; Let's away 140 

133. by\ F, 140. iooe\ wooe Ff. woo Rowe. 

134. Aath'^ baik F^. 



131. Page] Fletcher (p. 202) : Mrs Jameson, amongst others, misled probably 
by one of those hasty verbal mistakes which have been so often made by the exposi- 
tors of Shakespeare, seems to have been betrayed by Rosalind's allusion immediately 
after to * Jove's own page,' into talking of * her page's vest,' ' her page's costume,' &c. 
Hoyi, pages of the banished Duke do appear in the course of the forest scenes, two 
of whom sing, at Touchstone's request, the li\'ely song introduced in the Fifth Act ; 
but the accoutrements of a page would ill have supplied that • martial ' exterior for 
the sake of whose protection alone Rosalind has any inclination to put herself in 
masquerade. She is to wear manly^ not boyish, habiliments. The curtleaxe and 
boar-spear are not the page's nor the shepherd's array, but the forester's, such as was 
worn by her father and his exiled followers. [But see Lxjdge's Novel, where Rosa- 
lyndc says, ' I would very well become the person and apparel of a page,' &c., and 
again, * if any knave offer wrong, your page will shew him the poynt of his weapon.' 
See further, Fletcher's note, III, v, 114. — Ed.] 

132. Ganimed] Neil: This name, which is that used by Lodge, would not be 
the less acceptable to Shakespeare that it had acquired a frosh poetic interest in The 
Affectionate Shepherd, eontaining the Complaint of Daphnis for the love of Cany, 
mede, by Richard Bamefield, 1594- 

135. Aliena] Wright: With the accent on the second syllable. ROLFE: But 
surely 'Cclia' is a trisyllabic, as in line 70 above, and '.\Iiena' accented on the 
penult, as it ought to be. [This is the only line in the play where the rhythm can be 
our guide. Our choice, therefore, lies, I think, only between ' No I6ng | er C€[ | ya, 
biSt I All I ena,' and ' No long | er G: | lii, | but Al | i^na.' With Rolfc, I much pre- 
fer the latter, because, as he says, Cclia is elsewhere unquestionably a trisyllable, 
namely, in *Ay, Ce | lii, | we stiy'd | her f6r | your sdke.' Moreover, Shakespeare's 
• small Latin ' was quite large enough for him to remember the quantity of Sltena. 
—Ed.] 

X40. Htn)SON (p. 16) : It is curious to observe how the Poet takes care to let us 
know from the first that beneath the affectations of Touchstone's calling some precious 
sentiments have been kept alive ; that far within the Fool there is laid up a secret reser^-e 
of the man, ready to leap forth and combine with better influences as soon as the 
incrustations of art are thawed and broken up. This is partly done [here in this 
present passage], where we learn that some remnants, at least, of a manly heart in 
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And get our lewels and our wealth together, 
Deuife the fitted time, and fafefl way 
To hide vs from purfuite that will be made 
After my flit^ht : now goe in we content 
To libertie,and not to l>am(hn)ent 



Exeunt, 



141 



MS 



A fills Sec unci us. Scosna Prima, 



Enter Duki Senior : Amy at s, and two or three Lords 

like Forrejlers. 
Duk. Sen. Now my Coe-mates, and brothers in exile : 
Hath not old cuflome made this life more fweete 
Then that of painted pompc ? Arc not thefe woods 5 
More free from pcrill then the enuious Court? 
Hecre fcelc wc not the penaltie of AUam, 7 

144. CM we} Cald. Km. NeU. we in 3. Irodifrs"] l rather Ff. 

Ff et ceL 1. n<^\ but Thcob. + , Cap. Steev. Md. 

rwt/lfff/] cantaa Coll. ti, iti, Siiig. Wh. Dyoe» Cam. CUte, 

Actus] Actu 1:.. Wr. Mob^ 

I. Lords] Lorile K^. 

bini have af^crtcd their force in the sliajie of unsLlfi.li n f^anls, stroiij^ as life, for what- 
ever is purest and loveliest in the characters about huu. lie would rather starve or 
fieeie, wifh Celift near Um, Uian feed high md lie warm where his eye cannot find 
her. If, w ith this fact in vtew.our honest esteem does not go out towards him. then 
we, I think, arc fools in a worse sense than he is. [And the reilectioa of this dcvo* 
tioD illuruiuAtcs Celia, too, who ktadled it. — Ed.] 

144. in we] Malonb: I am not sure that ^e tnuuposition tor is neceasaiy. 
Our author might have u^ed 'content' as an adjective. Nlil follows the Folio, 
which means, he says, Now let us go in, contciiledly. ' IVrli iius' he adds, 'the 
reading, " Now go in ; we consent," would give the author's meaning.' 

t. Duke Senior] In a note on I, U, 78, Capell says that ' throughout all this play 
Shalccsptare calls his two Dukos, Duit Stnior and Dute Junior.^ In a MS note of 
Malonc's, pivcn by IlalliwcU, M.ilonf sny.s : ' T'.iis is not so. The younger brother is 
never once called Duie Junior^ throughout the play, in any one entry. He is alwaj'S 
called simply Duke. The other is called Duke Senior.' 

3. exile] Walkf r ( / >rr. 291) gives a list of many'wcrds, chictly di.syllabic, which 
have 'an accent — though, of course, an unf-qunl one — 011 loth syll:ibl< .<, the priiicijial 
one being shifted aJ tibitum from the one syllabic to the other.' Thus, in Kom. <Sf* 
Jut. Ill, iii, 13 : * For exile hath more terror in his look,* yet within eight lines the 
accent is shifted to the second syllable (as it here \xk.As YoilZikeft)t 'And world's 
exile is death ; then banished.' Sec also Abbott, § 490. 

7. TH£OtiALD: What was the penalty of Adam, hinted at by our Poet? The 
behig sendUe ni tte ^llerence of die teaioas. The Doke says, the cold and elTects 
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[Hecre feele we not the penaltie of Adam] 
of the winter feelingly persuade him what he is. How does he not tbcn feel the 
peoalty? Doubdeas the text must be testored » I have comcted it [see TexL 
Notes], and 'tis obvious in the course of these n(«es how often ' not' and but, by mis* 
take, have chang'd place in our author's former editions. Malone: As 'not' has 
here taken the place of bui^ so, in Qtr, II, iii, 72, ' bat' is printed instead of ndf : 
Car, * Ay, bat adae owa derire. Fini CSr. Hoir! not jnoor own dcsite.* [This ig 
perhaps scarcely apposite. According to the excellent emendation of the Cam. Edd. 
Kot had simply fallen out of the line, and had not been changed ir'-^ ' but ' : 'Ay, but 
not mine own desire.'-— Eo.] £oswell: Surely the old reading is right. Here we 
feel not, ^o iMf Bttfler, fiom the penalty of Adam, the aeisoB'a difoence; for when 
(he wifllet'ft wind falowt tqion my body, I smiU^ and say— WMlTBlt (p. 13) t Theo- 
bald sup'x>scs that the penalty cf Adam hero expressed is ' the bt-ing sensible of the 
diSerence of the seasons.' I do not think that this is the allusion intended. I read 
the whole passage thus : 

♦ Here feel we not the pena'ty of Adam : 
The seasons' difference, as the icy fang 
And churlish chiding of the winter's wind— 
(WUch when it bites and btows upon my body 

Even till I shrink with cold, I smile and say 
This is no ^:lttcr>';^ — these are covins^llois, 
That kcimgly persuade me what I auu' 

The penalty of Adatn, here alluded to, may be gathered from the following passages 
in Scripture : ' CurAcd is the grotind for thy sake; in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all 
the days of thy life,' Gen. iii, 17 ; 'in tiie rjjeat of thy face shall thou cat bread,' ver. 
19; ^Tbetcfiaie the Lord God sent him fbidi from the fsiden of Eden, %ia tUl tk* 
ground from whence he was taken,* ver. 23. We here plainly sec that the only curse 
or penalty imposed on Adam which can have any reference to the ccnditicn of a 
coimtry Ufe is the toil of cultivating the ground, and acquiring by that labour the 
means of sostenanoe. The Dolce therefore justly oonsdes himself and his compan- 
ions with the reflection that their banishment into those woods from the paradh^ o f a 
court (if wc may be permitted to continue the allusion) was not attended with the 
penalty pronounced on Adam, — a life of pain and of labour; but that, on the con- 
trary, it ought to he coorideied as a phiksopbical retirement of ease and independence. 
V^th respect to the minute inconvenience which they might suffer from the difTcrencc 
of the seasons — the biting frost and the winter's wind — these (he obiervos ) should not 
be regarded in any other view than as sharp but salutary counsellors, which made 
them fteiw&y tor die promodon of their good and the improvemcat of their virtue. 
Caldegott: Wlicrever the course of thought a hriits it. Shakespeare is accostomed 
to continue the form of speaking which he first upon; and the fen^c of this 
passage, in which he repeats the word ' not,' appears to be, ' The penalty here, prop- 
erly speaking, is not, or scarce is, physically felt, because the svflfering it oocasioos, 
sharp as it otherwise might be called, turns so much to account in a moral sense.' 
The constniction of 'which, when it blows,' is 'at which, or which blowin^;.' /f'.-/ 
or /or, instead of which, would have given a plain and clear sense ; but the same 
forms and oold terms of reasoning would have> clogged the spirited and warm flow 
of the sentimenti and tfie recnrvence of tatd at the beginning of the line would have 
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[Hcere feele we not the penaltie of Adam | 
ofl'eodcd the car. Stiil, the word * feelingly,' u&ed ut the cud ol ihis passage in an 
aSnnative «eiite» after * feel * bad been bitwgfat forward^ coupled with a negative, cer- 
tainly makes a confu.sioa» if it be not said to favour Theobald's substitution. Har- 
ness : Theobald's altcran'on is not only unnecessary, but palpably wrong. The Duke's 
acDtiment is as follows: Here we do not feel the peualty of Adam, the difference of 
the aeaaoos, because tbe tligbt physical aufiering that it occaoioos only laites a tmite^ 
and suggests a moral rcflcc'Jon. Knight follows Whiter (except that after 'Adam* 
he puts a full stop instead of a colon), and urges in support that: Milton represents 
ibe repentant Adam as thus interpreting tbe penalty : ' On me the curse aslope 
Glanced on the giooad ; taith laieur I must earn My bread; what harm ? Idleness 
had bcx a worse.* The beautiAil passage in Cowpcr's Task, describing the Thresher, 
will also occur to the reader: 'See him sweating o'er his bread Before he <:n;> it. 
*Tis the primal CHne^ Dut soften'd into mercy; made the pledge Of cheerful days, 
. and nighu without a gnnn.* *The seasons' dtffierence/ it must be remembered, was 
ordained kefore the Wl, and tcwj in no nspcci a penalty. We inuy therefore reject 
the received iii'crprc'.ntion. Dul how could the Duke siy, rcc'^i\ing the p.issagc in 
the seoac we have suggested, ' i-Icre feel we not the penally of Adam ' ? In the First 
Act, Charles the Wrestler, describing the Duke and his co-mates, says, they ' fleet the 
time carelessly as they did in the gddtn tuorld.* One of the chjuaderistiea of the 
golden world is thus described by Daniel : ' Oh ! happy golden age ! Not for that 
ri%-crs ran With streams of milk and honey dropp'd from trees; Not that the earth 
did gage Unto the husbandman Iler voluntary fruits, free without fees.' Tbe song 
of Amiens, in the Fifth Scene of this Act, conveys, we think, the same allusion t 
•WTio doth ambition shun, And loves to live i* the sun, S^cl-!)i~ the f\-i he eats, AnJ 
PUas'd with what he gets.' The exiled courtiers led a life without toil — a life in 
which they were contented w ith a little-— and they were thus exempt from the ' pen- 
alty of Adam.' We dose, therefore, the sentence at «Adam.' * The seasons* difiier* 
encc ' is now the antecedent of ' these are counsellors ' ; the freedom of construction 
cominf^ to Shakcsj)eare and the jKicts of his time fully warranting this acrcntation of 
the reading. In this way, the Dukt says, ' The differences of tlie seasons are coun- 
•ellofs diat teach me what I am;—^, for Cxampk, the winter's wind— which, when 
it blows upon my body, I smile, and say, Tliis is no flattery.' We may add that, imme" 
<,liat(. l> following the lines we have quoted from the Paradise Lost, Adam alludes to 
' the seasons' diifercncc,' but in no respect as part of tbe curse : ' With labour I must 
cam My bread ; what harm ? Idleness had been worse. My labour will sustain me ; 
.-ind kit told Or heatshould injure us, his timely care Hath unl>c5ought provided, and 
bis hands Cloth'd us unworthy, pitying while He judg'd. How much more, if we 
pray Him, will his ear lie open, and his heart to pity incline. And teach us further by 
what means to shun Th' inclement seasons, rain, ice, hail, and snow.' [Although 
Collier in both of his editions interpreted the * penalty of Adam' as the 'seasons' 
diHTcrencc,' yet at one time he followed the Folio, and at another Thcol dl J ; in the 
latter case he did so, despite the fact that his (MS) retained the old reading, merely 
changing ' as the Tcic phang ' to < 0r the,' &c.] HimTER (i. 346) : Read either * not ' 
or htit and still tbe passage is perplexed. Taking the text as we have it, I venture 
to suggest that the first part of this passr.;^c should be rcaJ as an inlt rrogative appeal 
to tbe companions of bi& banishment : * Here feel we not ' — ' Do any of }'ou say that 
we do not feel (he severity of the wintry blast?* But * when it bites and blows upon 
my body, I, for my part, smile, and say This is no flattery,* &c. I do not say (bat this 
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[Hecrc feclc wc not the penaltie of Adam] 
takes up every word, but I thiak it approaches nearer to the poet's intCDtioa than any- 
thing that has been suggested That dw 'penalty of Adam ' it not die tewrities of 
tinier, bat die cl)Bgalk» to labour, cr Ibe being aeiiiible to the di/Terence between 
beat and cold, leaves (he passage as perplexed as ever. In the idea of Paradise before 
the Fall has always been included that. •there was perpetual summer or at least 
perpetual genial seasons— do winter's cold. ANON. [ap. Halliwell]; It ^ipeais 
to me impoMible to let 'iiot' aiaad in the pomaga at all wtthoot leading to uner 

inconsequence; whereas, if we substitute the word yet, sense and hannopy are 
restored to the whole of the Duke's speech at once, without the necessity of our 
icaorting to ingenious or elaborate q)eculatioa and research. The prapoaed reading 
wUi nolUfy die aigoment fbmded on (he viewa of the 'aeaaona' dilierenoe' in (he 
time of r\:r first father; the correctnes-^ of which, by the way, appears to me to be 
rather invalidated than otherwise by anything I can iind in the opening chapters of 
GeoesU.. White (ed. i) : ' Not' is clearly a corruption, because there was no pen- 
al^ of Adam from whidi the qwalcer and his companions were exempt Whiter 

suggested that the penalty of Adam was that ho should get his bread by the sweat 
of his brow. So did the banished Duke ; Adam, after his curse, might as well have 
lived by hunting as the Duke, riainly, the penalty of Adam is the seasons' difference 
^«temat ^xring being inseparably oonnected widk die idea of E d eni - a n d die com> 
mon misprint of 'not ' for hut took place. For what is the culminating thought of 
the whole passage i" — ' these are the counsellors That feelingly persuade me vthat lam.* 
The Duke fmds the icy fang and the churlish chiding of the Winter's wind more 
tnidifal coonsellon dian (hose which boned about his pmnted pomp. Thej nalce 
him feel that he is a man. Cut how would tlicy do this if he were exempt from any 
part of that heritage of all mankind — the penalty of Adam? It is to be observed, 
however, that the passage, although its meaning is clear, is written in a very free style, 
and will defy parsing oitidam. SrAtnrroN: NelUwr *not' nor ^ is aatis&etory, 
.nor do we tliink that *not' is the only corruption in the speech; the word 'as' is 
equally open to suspicion. Tlic passage, it is presumable, may have run thus in the 
original manuscript: ' Here feel we^<-/ the penalty of Adam, The seasons' difference: 
Ai the icy fang,* ftc. The Duke is contrasting die dangers and sopbisdcatioas of a 
coort life with the safety and primitive simplicity of their .sylvan state; and glories in 
(he pri%'ilege of undergoing Adam's penalty, — the season?' difference. Cowden- 
ClARKk ; i he speech seems to us to lose consecution if ' not ' be retained ; whereas, 
<^ the penalty of Adam* (taking * penalty* to mean the 'seasons' diffinence*), 
accords with that which follows, and also with other passairi^s in the j^lay, where the 
sharp yet salutary effects of open-air life are adverted to. Keiguti ky {■Exp. 157): 
It does not appear that any writer anterior to Milton made the Ovidian change of 
season a part of Adam's penalty. The text may therefore be right, and a line, some- 
thing like this, have l)ecn \of-\, " Here is no toil ; we have only to endure.* Ingi.f.bY 
(SA. the AfTt, i, i jo) cii'i.'; a letter to him from C. J. Miinro, in which the latter 
suggests the making ul the sentence interrogative, wherein he is anticipated by Hun« 
(er. Tngteby himself says (bat 'bowerer we may regulate and Interpret the passage, 
there is certainly a hitch, but it is very questionable whether the hitch be sufficiently 
grrit to justify verbal emendation.' ' Probably sufticient justification ini^ht be found 
for now in the place of ♦ not ' ; new referring to the present time of winter, after the 
*• penaltie *' would be no longer felt 7* Wright [adopting Theobald's iu/] : The Dnke 
contrssts the happiness and secnrity of their forest lifi» with the perils of the ennom 
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The fcafons difference, as the Icie phange 
And churlifh chiding of the winters windc, 
Which when it bites and blowes vpon my bodjr 
Euen till I fhrinke with cold, 1 fmile, and Cay 
This is no flattery : thcfe arc counfellors 
That feelingly perfuadc mc what I am : 
Sweet are the vfes of aduerfitie 



8 



lO 



14 
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couit. Their onlj soffering was that which they shared with all the descendants of 
Adam, die seuons* dtfticnee, for in the goldeo age of Fteadiae dieie wis, a* Baoon 

phiMca it, ' a spring all the year long.' . . . If the blank left by fiwirell were 611ed 
up, h would just contradict what ho had said before — ' These are counsellots That 
/(tlingly persuade me what 1 am.' The Duke's senses therefore did make him ooa> 
•eioos tbot he was a nian, though what he felt was <mly*Aeseaaom*dtfleieiice.' MU- 
Ion has the same idea of change of seasons after ihe Fall. See Par. Lest, x, 678,9: 

* Else had the spring Perpetual smiled on earth with vernant fiowers.* [Whatever be 
the ' penalty of Adam,' be it ' labour ' or ' the seasons' difference,' all critics seem to 
agice tluA tin drift of the speedi b 10 diow that thto pieient Ufe tdtes fima tbtf pea^ 
its bittencM. The penalty is here, but it is not really fielt; we can even smile at it 
In the same way, adversity is grievou-, Ifcre wc can f^nd that its uses arc even 
sweet. We know that ' in the state of innoccncy Adam fell,' and was punished ; if 
that punishment be tcmoved, there is a return to the state of innocency ; and it is that 
state of innoccncy whidi leigns here in Atden; and when the toy fang of the winter's 
wind bites till we shrink with !, we know that there is no flattery here ; our fcclinj^, 
our outward senses, reveal the Irulli to us. * Feelingly ' is not used in ibis connection 
in the same sense as * Here feele we ' ; the former goes no deeper than the skin, lite 
latter touches the heart. Thus interpreting the passage, as, I suppose, every one else 
interprets it, I think wc can afford to disregard any specific dcfmition, and hold, as 

* the penaltie of Adam,' cverytbinr; which tends to tTiri!<c this life unlike what itreallj 
is, be it the seasons' difference, labour, or the peril of the envious court. 

See Gspell's renarlc (line so^ pott) 00 the change in the Duke's feelings when the 
chance came to him in the last Act. — Ed.] 

8. as] Here used in the sense of /f wif, namely. See ' How all the ether passions 
fleet to air. As doubtful thoughts,' &c., Mer of Ven. HI, ii, 115; also Walker \Crit. 
i, 127), or Abbott, 5 113. See also poa. If, vii, 151, where Walker with probabilitjr 
suggested that '.\t ' should be As. Lettsom (ap. Dyce, ed. iii) refers to IV, iii, 149 
as an exam; Ic c f the plural, followed by a single instance : 'Tcares our rtc!>u»r stents 
had most kindly bath'd. As how I came into that desert place;' but CapcU and 
Matone conjectured that a line or more had been there lost, in whidi other circnm* 
staooes were recounted. — Sec notes «</ !oc. — Ed. 

10. Which] For other instances of * which ' used adverbially fyr asta wiuJk, see 
Abbott, § 272, or Z^ar, V, iii, 149. « 

to-t2. Whicli . . . flattery] As a natter of punctuation note that Whter, fbl- 
lowed by White (cd. i), enclosed these lines in a parenthesis. 

14. the vses] Hartley Coleridge (ii, 142): There is a beautiful im>pricty in 
the word ' uses ' here, which I do not remember to have seen remarked. It is the 
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Which like the toad, ougly and venemous, 1 5 

Weares yet a precious lewell in his head : 

use, not the mere effect of adversity, wherein resides the sweet. Whether adversity 
shall prove a stumbling-block, a discipline, or a bles^^ing, depends altogether on the 
use made of it There is no natural necessary operation of advenKy to strcngtbc ti, 
to purify, or to hnOMUUSe. Men may be maJe l>etter by sfRiction, but they cannot be 
made good. From an evil heart, the harder it is wning, tlio Marker the drops that 
issue. If perfumes are the sweeter for crushing, so* are stenches more pestiferous. 
Even the average r^uaUty of mankind are much oftener the wone dian the better fSor 
continued sufTciing. All, indeed, might be better for diaateniog; but that any indi- 
vidual will be better no one has ft light to pKSumef for we know not what use he will 
make of the dispensation. 

14. ' It is good for me that I have been aJflieted.*—Aa/Mx, cxix, 71. 

15. venemous] That the toad was venomous has been n popular belief from the 
days of Phny at least. In Holland's translation (Bk. 25, p. 231, we read: ' Frotjs 
(such especially as keep in bushes and hedges, and be called in L^atiue Kubeta:, t. 
loadi) are not without thdr venom : I my self haoe seen these Taunting Montebank* 
calling themsclucs Fsylli .... in a braucry .... to cat those toads baked red hot 
Ktwien 2 platters ; but what became of ihcm ? they caught their baoe by and died 
more suddenly than if they had bin stung by the Aspis.' 

l6b lewell] Stsevens: In a book called^ Green Forett wa Natural Histpry, 
Ac, by John Maplett, 1567, is the following account of this imaginary gem: ' In diis 
stone is apparently scene vcrie often the vcric forme of a todc, with despoiled and 
coloured feele, but thoi>e uglye and defusedly. It is available against envenoming.' 
Fliny, In the jsd book of his IfatMrat Hist. [p. 434, 1. tram. HoUan^, aacxibei many 
powerful qualities to a bone found in the r^ht side of a toad^ but no mentwn of any 
gem in its head. This deficiency is however .abundantly supplied by IMward Fenlon, 
in his-Scrrr/if IVcnJcrs cf Nature, 1569, who says : ' Thai there is fuuudc in the /itades 
of old and great toada, a x^ne whidi they call Borax or Stelon! it ii moat commonly 
found in the AMi/ of a bee teai^eA "^icftiKt to repulse poyiona, and that it is a moit 
sovcrcij;Ti medicine for the stone.' Thomas Lupton, in his Fint Bool-c cf J^^-f.iNe 
Things, bears repeated testimony to the virtues of the *Tode-stone, called Crapaudina^ 
In his Seventh Book he instructs us how to procure it; and afterwards teUs us : ' You 
shall knowe whether the Tode -stone be the ryght and perfect stone or not Holde 

the stone before a Tode, so that he may .sec it ; and if il be a ryghl and true Stone, 
the Tode will leapc towarde it, and make as though he would snatch it. He envieth 
JO much that man should have that stone.' [It would be easy to fill page after page 
with allu^oas to dus teadOone and with descriptions of it. Steevens refers to n 
passage in I>eau. and Fl.'s M-ri'smr T^oniiis, III, i, p. 356, cd. Dyce, and he might 
have added another in T/ie IVoiitan's Prizi, V, i, p. 199. Nares gives a reference to 
]onson*8 Voipotte, II, iii, p. 223, cd. Gilford, and another to Lyly's Eup/mes, p. 53, 
ed. Arbers *The foule Toade hath a fiure stone in his head; the fine golde is foimd 
in filthy earth; the swccl kcniell lyelh in the hard shell; vertuc is harbour 1 in the 
heart of him that most men estecme mishapcn.' This sentence, by the way, was 
quoted by Francis Meres, in his IVUs Commonwealth, Fart 2, p. 161, but without 
naming the author-Hi doty which he performed in many instances* but which the pur 
pose of his book did not render oMi " ry in .all ; the fact would not be worth refer* 
ring to here, were it not iliat llolliwcll failed to notice, when be cited both Mcres 
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And this our life exempt from publikc naunt, I7 
Findcs tongues in trees, booker in tiic running brookes^ 
Sermons in ftoncs,and good in eucry tiling. 

Awiiff. i would not change it, happy is your Grace 20 

2a I.^aj Given to Duke, Wh. Dyce, Cam. Ktly, Huds. Rife. 

and Lyiy, that the two veie in reality only one, and other editors,* who have fol- 
lowed Ilalliwell without verifying, have fallen into the same error. As for descrip- 
tions of it, which properly belong to the archxolojxy of gems, and in no wi o illustr.ite 
Shakcsjjcarc s words here, where the siDiple existence of the jewel is aliuded to, I 
need merely refer the student to Douce, i, 294, or to the four folio pugf* ^ 
KalUwcH's edition, or to King s 'A'afura/ //is/, of G<ms^ dted by Wright, where the 
origin «^f the K 111 f in the existence of 5uch a stone is ascribed to Pliny's simple 
description of a stone as ' of the colour of a frog.' Douce suggests that it is not 
certain in this present passage that there is an allusion to a xtene^ * for Gesaer informs 
us that in his time, and t'n England mtrt partiett ' t'u- common people made 
superstition? uses of a t fa! jncel that always could be found in a toad's head, vi.'. : its 
forehead i>one' Lastly, Caldecott says : ' It is, |)erhaps, rather a figure of speech, 
than a iTact in natural history; and it is its eye, provertnally fine, that is the 'precious 
jewel in his head.' There can be no doubt, however, that a belief in lo;id>ton. s and 
their etTicacy existed, and it seems equally sure th.it Shakt5;>'-arc here alludes to th.it 
belief, which, like everything that he touched, he ' gilds with heavenly alchemy.' — Eo.j 

17. baunt] Allen (MSj.- A verbal noun, equivalent to >(awff//V/f-/ exempt from 
die haunting of the public. 

iS. SrEF.VF.NS: So in Sidney's Arcadia, bk. i [p. 82, ed. I5',>S] : • Thu.s both trees 
and each thing else, be the bookcs of a fancy.' £if this quotation from Sidney 
had not been repeated by several editors, it would not be repeated here. There 
is in it noditng particularly panillel to Ibis speech of the Duke's. ' When,' sayt 

Dorus, 'I racete these trees in the earth's faire liucry clothed, L'a>c do I frcl 

For that I Ande in them parte of my slate represented,' and, thereupon, with that 
prolixity whidi at times ootvrearies the most enthusiastic lover of Elizabethan pastoral 
poetry, he enumerates almost every tree known to the temperate, or even tropical, zone, 

in c.irh of which he discovers what mny 5ymb0li.se his pa^.^i-in. S!i.ikc5p' ar<-'.<; PuVe 
accepts the lessons which the trees teach him; Sidney's Dorus sets the lessons that are 
to be taught to the tncs. It is perhaps worth white to OKntion, and merely to men- 
tion with the lightest touch, that emendation which 8u^;ests an exdiange of places 

between 'bookcs' and 'stones,' an emendation which, gray though it be with dry 
antiquity and palpable to the duUe.<>t sense, is always propounded anew as the highest 
stretch of wit, and accompanied with the demand that it be greeted with acclamation. 
—Ed.] 

20. Amicn] Roffe i^A Mmiiral Triad from Skak(<^pfarf, &c. iSjs, p. 
Amiens is certainly to be considered as first and chief of the Musical characters iu 
Shakespeare, and it must assuredly be admitted, that if we require an idea in every 
way pleash^ and harmonious of a murieal man, (as an accomplished amateur), that 
idea has been wnnij^lit out f:r us in .'\miens, who, indeed, shows a3 favorably even in 
the few words which he is called upon to speak as when he sings his charming songs. 
It is Amieos who makes reply to the Duke, and that reply is beautiful, worthy of an 
amiiAle man of sense, and, indeed of « true ^ntleman Amiens is willing, both 
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[Amien.] 

for himself and for all his friends, to make the best of their lot, nay, even fully to 
accept it, and how felicitously is the idea expressed, of ' translating' the stubbornness 
of fortune into a quieter and a sweeter style. In that translation lies the one thing, 
which, if we coulJ only do, might, at the very least, make us all, if not perfectly 
happy, much less unhappy than we arc. Such a man as Amiens is one who spreads 
around him an atmosphere of quiet and content, and we cannot but feel that he is 
beautifully placed in such a Pastoral as Shakespeare has here given us. The very 
earliest words then, spoken by Amiens, at once seem to give us the true intimation of 
his character and suggest to our minds the most pleasing thoughts concerning him. 
An evidently congenial spirit is the First Lord, and wc fmd them taking their walk 

together in the Forest In Music, we shall find that Amiens is accomplished in 

a degree and manner befitting his mental state ; of his friend, the First Lord, we 
have no evidence that he is accomplished in Music, but it is clear that he is to be 
thought of as a most true and ffcling observer, with all the power of painting his 
observations in words. In that power he may be even conceived of as- superior to 
Amiens, and so discriminated from him; for which reason doubtless it is, that to this 
First Lord, Shakespeare assigns those interesting descriptions of what Amiens and 
his friend beheld together, such as that of the 'poor, sequestered stag.' .... At the 
banquet [II, vii] Amiens only sings, and the little address of the Duke to him still 
paints Amiens to us as the man who both can, and a'///, lay himself out to promote 

the pleasure of others After the banquet Amiens is only seen with the Duke, 

and that in the last Act, and no more is set down for him either to sing or to speak. 
. . . . Possibly, Shakespeare might have deemed that dramatic considerations as to 
Amiens himself would show, that after the memorable banquet-scene, and the beau- 
tiful • Blow, blow, thou Winter Wind,' it was not so well to let him appear again, 
musically, in the comparatively inferior position of one who is simply required to lead 
off the jo%'ial Hunting Song and Chorus. 

20. I ... it] Upton (p. 260) : The Duke is speaking of the happiness of his 
retirement. How much more in character is it for the Duke to say, ' I would not 
ch.inge it,' than for .■Vmiens! Capell fp. 58, a): But the reverse of this [Upton's 
remark] is true : Amiens, as a courtier, might make the declaration, being only a 
mode of assenting to the truth of what his master had spoken ; but the Duke could 
not, without impwachmcnt of dignity, of being wanting to himself and his subjects; 
accordingly, when occasion of ' ch.mgc ' presents itself at the end of the play, we see 
it embrac'd with great rcidiness : Add to this, that the following reflection of Amiens, 
' Happy is your grace,' &c. would come in loo abruptly, were the other words taken 
away. White (ed. i) : They are not only * more in character for the Duke,' but the 
necessary complement of his thought. Dyce : It seems strange that no one before' 
Upton should have seen that these words must belong to the Duke, and still stranger 
that, after the error was once pointed out, any editor should persist in retaining it. 
Walker {Crit. ii, 187) made, independently, the same suggestion as Upton, and 
adds; 'Let anyone read the passage as thus distributed, and he will perceive the 
propriety of the change.' [Tlie phrase may be proper enough for the Duke, but is it 
improper for Amiens ? Is there any reason why one of the circle of courtiers should 
not at once announce his sympathy with the Duke ? The Duke h.is asked a question. 
Is no one to answer? Surely some response is needed of a more cordial and more 
personal character than a mere non-committal and courticr-likc exclamiition, • Happy 
is your grace,' &c. Besides, some weight attaches to CapcU's remxu-k that the Duke 
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Tliat can tranflate the ftubbomnelTe of fortune 2i 
Into fo quiet and fo fweet a ftile* 

Du. Sen. Comey fiiall we goe and kill vs venUbn / 

And yet it irkes me the poorc daplcd fooles 

Being natiue Burgers of this defcrt City, 25 

Should intheir owne confines with forked heads 

«bow8 himietf ready enough to * change* bis life as soon as the chance is offered (o biia 
at the close of the play, and Shakcypcarc, who provides for evcr)'th!ng, would not thus 
have precluded the Duke from rcsuining his ihroac by maktag him here assert that 
be would not exchange < these woods ' for the ' envious court.' Moreover, although 
the prinling of this line Is the eompositor's and not Shakespeare's, it b worth noting 
that there is merely a comma after the phrase, not a full stop. This faint indication 
of what the MS might possibly have been before the compositor's eyes, we may esti- 
mate for what it is worth. On the whole, as far as the Folio's text is concerned, < I 
would net change it'— Eo.] 

21. translate] MoBERLY: This is one of the interesting passages in which a great 
writer reflects upon his own expressions with pleasure or surprise. Dialo^c gives 
great opportunity for such reflections; as in Piato, Kep. 361 : pa,}a< ijv 6 i)i>, it 
nUfoaw, t)f ippofiivoff ittnttp ia/tfSaimtt tiv rtXehtf idtKw htmOidpe^ and Jliat/f 
be, 431. A most striking instance is 2 Cor. \i, 11, wl.crc St. Paul, with a kind of sur- 
prise at the fervour of his own appeal, suddenly exclaims, Ti ordfta ifiuv avi^ye irpdf 

24. irkes] Wricht: The Eton Latin Granunar has made us familiar with < Tacde^ 

it irkcth ' ; and :rJ;:.:me is Still used in the sense of wearfsome. Fstsgravc {^Ltselar- 
cissetr.ent de la langue Francoysc) gives, ' It yrkcth me, I waxc wery, or di<.plcasaunt 
ofathj-ng. Ilmeennuyt* [See also /Vvm//'. /*dn/. p. 266; Stratmann, p. 33S; or 
Skeat, 8. ▼.] 

24. dapled fooles] DVCE {Strictures, p. 68) : Compare, ' Then he stroking once 
or twice liis prettic goatc .... said thu^s Lie downe,/AdSr /afilffby me,' SlC^ — SheUon'S 
Z?CM Quixote; Part First, p. 556, cd. t6l2. 

35. Burgers] Steevens: In Sidney's Arcadia the deer are called 'the wild iia^ 
gam of the forest.' Again in the iSth Song [line 65] of Drayton's Pofy-o^iomf 
' W'here, fearless of the hunt, the hart securely stood, .'\nd everywhere walk'd free, a 
Ifur^ess of the wood.' Ma lone: A kindred expression is found ia Lodg<:'s /iosa- 
fynde: * About her wondring stood The citiwns of wood.* Compare line y),posK 
[Vc » prahdUe (hat Steevens trusted to his memory alone In citii^ the phrase from 
Sidney's Arcadia. The phrxv?, just as he has given it, cannot, I think, be tlicte 
found, and the nearest appro.ach to it docs not refer to a deer, but to a shepherd. In 
Book li, p. cd. 159S, two young shepherds sing ' eclogtic<wise' their rival com- 
plaints; and Strephon says: 'I that was once fifee borgesse of the fomsts, MHiere 
shade from Sunnc, and sports I souf^ht at evening," «S:c. The next s< stine i5 sr.tig by 
Klaius, and begins: *I that was once delighted every morning. Hunting llic wild 
iobabiters of forrcsts,' &c. These two passages Steevens may have confounded, and 
inadvertently omitted to give the exact reference, but unfortunately Steevens cannot 
be always implicitly trusted. — Ed.] 

26. forked headsj Steevens, Collier, and Halliwell define this as < barbed 
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Haue their round hanchcs goard. 2/ 

l.Lotd. Indeed my Lord 
The melancholy laqms grieues at that, 29 

arrows,' for which t!i( y have some authority, though they do not cite it, in Cotgrave, 
where it stands, ' I t-r do fleicbe 4 oreiUcs. A forked, or barbed arroio head: But 
WRKaiT (Zrar, I, i, 143) citet Asdiaiiif whose uilhority is weightier thao Cot^ravc's, 
•s Ibilows t * Two numer of airowe beaides layeth Bidlax, was vaed in olde tyme. The 
one he callcth fj^Annr, dc icrybynge it thus, hauynfj two jxiyntes or barbrs, lofikynj; 
backewardc to the slclc and the fclhcrs, which surely wc call in I-Inghshe a brode 
•rroweheadorafwalowe U)4e. The oUier he callcth y>MXiit hauing .ii. poyntcs 
stretcbjmg fiirwarde, end this Englysh men de cell e foike-beed *—'Toxepkiliis^ p. 
X35, cd. Arber; again on p. 136: * Commodus the Emporoure vsed forked hcadcs, 
uhosc facion Hcrodiane doeth lyucly and naturally describe, sayinge that they were 
lyke the shap of a new mone wbcrwyth he would smite of the heede of e birde and 
neuer miaae.* SmcER defined (he * forked heede ' ee the aniien, oblivknis epperentljr 
cf the physiological difficulty which stags would encoonter in ettempiing to goK their 
©wn round haunches with their boras. — Ed. 

28, &c. In J. P. Kemble's Acting Copy, 1S15, this speech is given to Jaques, begin- 
ning thne: ' Indeed^ my Und, I've often griev'd et tbet, And, in that kind, think yon 
do more usurp,' &c. \\'hcthcr or not Kcmblc was the first to make this chaiv:; ^ T do 
not know. Of course the language throughout the rest of the scene is adapted to the 
change, and lines 6&-70 are omitted. It is almost needless to remark that this sense* 
less chenge ohiitenites one of Shakespeaie's eitiatic tonches, whereby en impellent 
character is described and the key-note struck before he himself apjiears.— Ed. 

2<). laques] Walker ( Vers. 3) : In French speeches or phrases the final e or «, 
now mute, is usually sounded. In Jaquts^ Paraila, MarstilUs the same nde holds 
without exception. [Acoording to Blrs Cowden-Geike's Cvnewrianee^ Jeqnes occurtt 
sixteen times in these plays. Of these sixteen, ten instances arc in prose or close e 
line, and are therefore useless as far xs the pronunciation is concerned. Of the 
rcniaiaing six, one occurs in Love's Lab. L. II, i, 42; one is in the present line; two 
ere in AWt Well (III, iv, 4 end lU, v, 98) ; end two ere in Htn. V (III, 43 and 
IV, viii, 98). This last b'nc Walker himself considers an exception, despite the fact 
that he h id just said that the ride was without exception; it is ' Jaques of | Chntil | 
Ion, ad I niiral | of France.' This reduces the six instances of uncertain pronunciation 
to five. No less do I think the first instance in Mm. K is en exception, and thet it 
must be thus scanned: ' Jai",ui s Qia | tillon, | Rambu | res, Vau | dcmont.* This 
reduces the five to four. The two instances in .All's //'.'/ both refer to the church of 
St Jaques, and I believe ihcm to be in the genitive, like St I'dcr's, and that the * 
cbotdd be beerd efUr the nuftiosylleble Jakex^ thus : * I em | Saint Jeqnes* ] «r, pit | 
grim thi | thcr gone,' and also : ' There's four | or five | to great | Saint Jaques* | a 
bound.' This reduces the four to two, and in Iv.th of them the name appears unde- 
niaLily a di:>syllablc. Thus: *0f Ja j qucs l aul J conbridgc | solera | nised,' Line's 
Lab. L. II, i, 42, and < The mel ) endio | ly Je | ques grieves | et that.' Nevertheless 
the conviction expresied in the note on line 5 of Dramatis Persome remains unshaken, 
that the name was in general pronounced as a monosyllable, with, possibly, the faint- 
est suggestion of a second syllable, such as we have in the word aehes. Ilarington's 
enec^ite end RrencVs testimony are decisive to my thet the name in Shake* 
genre's own dey was e monosylbble. In our dey it is tp be hoped thet, ia this pisgr 
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And in that kinde fwcarcs you doc more vfurpe 30 

Then doth your brother that hath banilh'd you : 

To day my Lord of yiw/tv/j,and my fclfc, 

Did flcalc bchindc htm as he lay along 

Vnder an oake, whofe anticke rootc pccpes out 

Vpon the brooke that brawles along this wood, 35 

To the which place a poore fequeftrcd Stag 

That from the Hunters aime had tane a hurt. 

Did come to langutfli ; and indeed my Lord 

The wretched annimall heau'd forth fuch groanes 

That their difcharge did ftretch his leatheme coat 40 

Almoft to burfting, and the big round teares 

Cours'done another downc his innocent nofe 

In pitteous chafe : and tlius the hairie foole. 

Much marked of the melancholic laques , 44 

34. am/ieie] antijue Pope. 34. roole\ roopt F,. roop F^F^. 

at least, it will not be heard otherwise than as a dissyllable : Jaq-^weSf which is as Mift 
Kcmble pronounced it, — for me an ample authority. — £0. 

^ COLUER (AAW. p. 5) has presemd tSbt following note, <iittde at the Ume/ 
fimm Q>leridge's Lectures in X8l8: 'Shakespeare never gives a description of rustic 
-Scenery merely f r its own sake, or to show how well he can paint natural objects; he 
is never tedious or elaborate, but while be now and then display's m^irvcllous accuracy 
and nunutenes* of knowledge, be usually only touches upon the larger features and 
faroadcr characteristics, leaving the fillings up to the imagination. I hus, be deicrihes 
an oak ( f many centuries' prowth in a single line : " Under an oak whose antique root 
peeps out." Other and inferior writers would have dwelt oa this description, and 
voriicd it out with all pettiness and impertinence of det^L In Shakespeaie <he 
** antique root" furnishes the whole pkttne.' 

34. anticke] Accented by Shakespeare on the first syllabic. Stecvens Calls tttai* 
tion to Gray's Elegy: ' There at the foot of yonder nodding beech/ &c 

jfii. fhe whieh] See I, ii, 120. 

59. Whaliev (pk 57) oompares this passage with Vcigil'a description, /En. vii, 
500 et :eq., a rcTtiotc and almost pointless Comparison, wbtch, neveidielesB, Malooe 
and some other editors have repeated. 

41. teares] Steevsns: In one of the marginal notes to a similar passage in the 
13th Song of Drayton'* /V^i^aM^k is said that,* The Hait weepedh at his dying; 
his teares are held to be precious in medictr.^' P'lrri: (i, 296) : 'Wlien the hart is 
arered, he fieethe to a ryvcr or ponde, and roreth crycth and wepeth when be is take/ 
Batman vpon Bariholome^ xviii, 30. 

49, 43. Coun'd . . . chase] Wjiitke (p. 97) : Smrel7 no reader of Caste can 
doubt but that the <stag' And *the huttter' led the imagination of the poet to this 

beautiful metaphor. 

43. foole] For many references to the use of this word where no reproach is 
implied, see the notes on Lutr, V, iii, 306: *And mjr poor Ibol is hang^dl' 
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72 AS YOU LIKE IT [act ii. sc. i. 

Stood on th'extremeft verge of the fwift brooke, 45 

Augmenting it with teares. 

Du* Setu But what laid Jaques f 
Did he not moralize this fpe^de? 

I ,Lffrd, O yes, into a ^oufand fimilies, 
FiriV, for his weeping Into the needleflfe ftreame ; 50 
Poore Deere quoth he, thou mak'ft a tcdament 
As worldlings doe, giuing thy fum of more 
To that which had too muft : then being there alone, 
IjslSt and abandoned of his vcluet friend ; 54 

45. th^exiremejl\ the extreme Han. 53. hath Sing. Coll ii, Klly, 
CUp^ Stccv. Mai. Coll. .Sing. D/CC i, St*.. Huds. 

Cam. Clkc, Ktly, W b. ii. mttft\ much Ff. 

46. if WX] //; Mc- F^. theri\ Om. Ff, Rowe + , Cap. 

47. /.//i/J Arv F^. Steev. Dyce iii. 

50. r/;A'] in Ft pp + , Cap. Stecv. MaL 54. frund^friends Rowe + , Cap. VVh. 

Sing. .St;\. Coll. ill, Klly, Dyce iii. Dyce, Sta. Cam. Clkc, Ktly, Rife. 



48. moraIiz«3 Wright: This usage of the word is well illustrated by Cotgrave: 
* Moraliaer. To morralli/e, to expound morrally, to give a tnorall scncc vnto.' Hence 
it came to aignify, to expound or interpiet generally. 

50. into] Although it is not impossible to scan this line as it thus stands : ' First, 
for I his weep | ing in | to ih' need ( Icsse strcamc,' yet it is harsh, and needless too 
when we have so many instances of the use of in for ' into ' (see Abbott, § 159), and 
vlien, as Malone suggests, the second * into ' was caoght by the compositor's eye from 
the first 'into' directly above it. I should not therefore hesit.itc to adopt Pope's 
change. P<ut Ke!GIITI.f.y, whose opinion carries weight, is of a ditfcrcnt w.iy of 
thinking. In his Expositor, p. 157, he says: ' Pope's change has been generally fol- 
lowed, but without the slightest reason, by the decasyllabists. I am almost ashamed 
to say that I have joined th> tn from pure inadvertence.' — Ed, 

50. needlesse] Ft r n li=t of adjectives us -,1 t ■ th in an active .ind a passive sense 
see Walker (Cn/. ii, 80), or Abbott, §3. Caldccoll refers to 'age is ixnncccssar)',' 
Z«ar, n, iv, 151. 

53. had too must] .Sti kvens : Sh.-ikcspcare had almost the same thought in his 
Lcnrr's Complaint, 3S : ' Which one by one she in a river thr-i w, Upon whose weep- 
ing margcnt she was set ; Like usury applying wet to wet.' Again, in j Jlen VJ : V, 
iv, 8: 'With tearful eyes add water to the sea And give more strength to that which 
hath too much.' [This latter extract convinced Singkr that 'h.-id' in the present 
line should be hath, and he accordingly prin'ed it. Put, as WlllTE (ed. i) sajrs, 
•the time of the action referred to is not the same in the two passages. Worldlings, 
in making their testaments, give to those who had too much h^ire!'\ 

53. being there alone] Knight: It is wonderful how soon afler ShakesjKare's 
de.ath his ve rse offered an opportunity for the t.imjicring of those wlio did not uri'lcr- 
stand it. [See Text. Notes.] The twelve-syllable verse, sparingly introduced, imparta 
a singularly dramatic lree<1om to the poetry, and makes the regular metre more beau- 
tiful from the variety. [Abbott accepts this line as a trimeter couplet.] 

54. of 3 For instances where we should now use by^ see III, it, 332, Abbott, § 170W 
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'Tis right quoth he, thus miferie doth part 55 

The Fluxe of conipanie : anon a careleflc Heard 
Full of the paflure, iumps along by him 
And neucr ftaies to greet him : I quoth laques^ 
Swecpe on you fat and greazie Citizens, 

*Tis iufl the fafhion ; wherefore doc you looke 6o 

Vpon that poore and broken bankrupt there? 

Thus mofl inue6liuely he pierceth through 

The body of Countrie, Citie, Court, 63 

55. thui\ this V«r. *03» '13 (a mi** 59. ^(:n-azie'\ -n^-.y F^. 

prial?). 63. c/} F,, Mai. o/ihe I f et cet. 

54. veluct] Neil: •Velvet' is the technical term for the outer covering of the 
horns of a stag in the early stages of their growth. Here ' velvet ' seem to be equiv- 
aknt to deliaUe. 

54. friend] Wiiiter : The singular is right; it is oAen ued for the plural with % 
sense more abstracted, and therefore in m.iny instances more poetical. [Caldecott, 
Kmcht, and Haluwell quote Wliitcr with approval, but Dyce in noting the fact 
affixes an cxdanution-inark. The present b, I think, but another instance of ths 
crooked natttre of ^e crook 'j I s, which perusts in appearing where it is not wanted, 
and fails to appcnr wh^rc it is w.intcJ; so marked is this peculiarity that, as I have 
frequently bad occasion to quote, Walker {Crit. i, 234) suggests that it may have iLi 
origin in some characteristic of Shakespeare's handwriting. See I, iii, 60; also Mtr, 
cf l\>: II, u. 181; II, ix, 35, &c.— Ed.] 

56. This line Abbott, §495, t;ivci as an illustration of the insertion of two sylla- 
bles at the end of the third or fourth foot. * The fldx ( of c6mpany, | Andn | a 
dre I less Mrd.* p do not thbk thst lines like this with a pause in i^ and line 53 
above* should be formulated with unbroken linos. — Ed.] 

50. fat . . . Citizens] A tough phrase for our German brothers to translate. 
ScHLECEL, followed by ScHMiDT, renders it thus: ihr fcttcn woblgcnihrten Stidter 
(wherein there is, I think, scarcely enough contempt). DiNGELSTEDT; ihr Spiesser 
und Spiessbilrger {which perhaps, a little too slangy, but still not bad). HeU- 
wrr.H : ihr fcttcn, feistea Hcnn rhiiister (the best, perhaps, but, thtu^ pumtum 

muiatus ab ilia I). 

59. greazie] Caldbcott: 'By other men's losses to enrich and greaze them- 
selves,' Newton's Lcmnies Touthsiotu of ComphxioHS, 1581, p. 5S. 

59. Citizens] Sec the reference, at line 25 above, to I>Hl^;r s R.^alynde. Sec also 
Sidney's Arcadia, p. 34, cd. 159S : ' The wood seemed to conspite with them \i. e. 
the boaters] against lus owne dtisens.'— Ei>. 

63. body of Countrie] Sti;i:vens: T/if is supplied by the Second Folio, which 
has many advantages over the Firat. Mr M.ilono i.s of a ditTerent opinion; hut let him 
speak for himself. Malone : ' Countr)' ' i& here u»cd as a trisyllable. So again in 
T^' fifth M • «Tbe like of him. Know*8t tlioa this ^luUryr The editor of the 
Second Eolio. who appears utterly ignorant of oor antbor's phraseology and metre, 
reads: [see Text. Notes]. Stf.eve.\s : Is not 'country* used clscwlicre al-o .ts a 
dissyllable ? See Corufi. I, vi, 'And that his country's dester than himself.' Besides, 
by le&ding *eouiitiy * as a trisyllable, io the middle of a vene. It woidd beomie rough 
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Yea, and of this our life, fwcaring that we 

Arc mccre vfurpcrs, tyrants, and whats worfe 65 
To fright the Annimals, and to kill them vp 
In their aifignM and natiue dwelling place. 

Sen, And did you leaue him in this contemplation ? 

2*Loyd» We did my Lord, weeping and commenting 
Vpon the fobbing Deere. 70 

Vu, Sen, Show me the place, 
I loue to cope him in thcfe fullen fits. 
For then he's full of matter. 

I, Lor, lie bring you to him (Irait Exeunt, 74 

64. oftkis\ this FjF,. ihroHgk Ois 69. 2. Lord.] And. 
Rowe L 74. I. Lor.] 2. Lor. F,F,. 

66. ^] Qoincy (MS). 



and dissonant. [Unquestionably we muat Iwre follow the reading of the Seoood 
Folio, which Malonc himself would have at once adopted had it not been found in 
that edition whose auiliority was always a wcll-llcshed bone of contention between 
Urn and Steevens.— Ed.] 

66. kill them vp] Caldecott gives five or six instances of the use of tfiis phraser 
'Killed up with coldc,' Adlington's Apuictus's Go'dcn Asse, 1582, fo. 150; 'The 
remembraunce of ihcire poore, indigent, and beggerlye olde age, kylieth them vp/ 
Raphe Robfoaon's trans, of Mor^s Ifiopia, 1551 (p. 159, ed. Arber); 'The Span* 
yardes .... were qu)'te slayne 'vp, of the turkes arrowes,' .'\scham's Tcxophilus, 1545 
(p. S2, cd. Arber). Halliwell, also.in his Essay otuthe Formaiicn of Shal-tsptarr's 
Text, vol. i, p. 273, gives ouwy more examples of what he says (erroneously, I think) 
is merely a redundant and not an intensive nse of the particle. For many other 
ioatanfies from Shakespeare's own plays, see Schmidt, s. v. 7. 

69. 2. Lord] Cai'IXL refuses to acknowledge this Sk-cond Lord, * both because he 
thinks it a folly to multiply speakers unnecessarily, and is clearly of opinion that 
Amiens was the person intended.' [It seems % mttterof so small moment that I 
confess I have not cnn iicd the modem editions in regard to it. T tl.ink no one has 
' followed Cajii II, and several, among tliera Stcevcns and M.iloric, have followed the 
Third and Fourth Folios in giving Lbe last speech, line 74, to the Second Lord. — Ed.J 

72. cope] Johnson: Tbatis,toenooanterUm; to engage with him. 

73. matter] Wright: Good stuff, sou:. I ; i. Compare Z^ar, IV, vi, 178: 'O 
niattcr .-11. <1 impcrtinency mixed.' [As, al&o^ where Jaques calls Tou cb tton e, III, itif 
29, 'A Qialcrial fooL' — Et).] 
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Scena Secunda. 



Enter Duke, wUk Lards, 

Duk. Can it be poiTiblc that no man faw them? 
It cannot be, fomc villaines of my Court 
Arc of confcnt and fuffcrance in tliis. 

1 . Lo. I cannot hcarc of any lliat did fee her, 5 
The Ladies her attendants of her chamber 

Saw her a bed, and in the morning early, 
They found the bed vntreafur'd of their Miftris, 

2 . Lor, My Lord, the royniih Clown, at whonr fo 9 

7. a bed'^ abtd F^. 

Scena Secunda] Mobekly : The use of these short scenes deserves remeric. 

The present one, with the usurper's troubles and suspicions, affords a strong contrast 
to the ' quiet and sweet style ' of the baoishcd Duke in the last scene. The same 
dmiUe progress of the plot is skilfully exhibited in III, L Act II, ii end IV, ii, 
which have little to do with the plot, aie Still veiy effective, as showing the varioot 
aspects of the *goUi«a' life in the fioiesl, and the punuits in which days fleet away 
there. 

4. consent and aufferance] Mobeely : This is a qaasi-kgal teim, applied to a 

landlord who takes no steps to eject a tenant whose term has expired. [Both words 
undoubtedly bear at times a technical legal sense, but it is doubtful if any relnfion of 
landlord and tenant can be in the remotest degree applicable to the present case. 
The use of die wend 'villaines' wodd dispel any legal aMociatfan wlih the wcnrdt 
that foUow^Eo.] 

6. her attendants of her] This phrase is cited by Ablwtt, § 423, as an instance 
of the repetition of the possessive adjective, and as a modification of such transpo- 
fltiotts as we find in '^wur sovereignty of icason,' * her brow of youth,' ftc. ; which is 
q;uite possible, but, at the same time, I think we can sec how both sound and sense 
controlled the line. 'The ladies, Me attendants' is unrhythmical, and the second 
definite article must be emphasised to avoid an elision: Ub' attendants.' On the 
other hand, the sense would have been obscure and nncertain in <her attendants of 
the chamber.* So that I doubt if the present construction is peculiar either to Shake« 
speare or his times. Allen suggests, *Htr ladies, the attendants/ &C., which, if change 
be needed, is unobjectionable. — £0. 

& vntreasnr'd] Blaocwooi/s Macasmb (Apr. 1833) : We like his loidahip 
tut these words. RoiVB : Used fay Shakeqieaie only here, aiid ' treasure,* 1. 1, mriek, 
oikiyin 5 '/n. 6, 3. 

• 9. roynish] Steevens: From r^j^rwj:, scurvy, mangy. See Chaucer, ^i?maM(/ 
^tke iP«M*, 987s *The feule croked bowe hidous, That knotty was, and al nynoiis.* 
And again, line ^193 [ed. MoRis]t 'This argument is alle voigDoas.' Ai^in. in 
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Your Grace was wont to laugh is alfo mining, 

Hifpcria the Princcfle Ccntlcwoman 

Confcffcs that flic fccretly ore-heard 

Your daughter and her Cofcn much commend 

The parts and graces of the Wrafllcr 

That did but lately foile the fynowie Charles^ 

And fhe beleeues where eucr they are gone 

That youth is furely in their companie. 



lO 



17 



15 



10. laugh. ..mijpng'\ laugh, ... ntissing : 



11. Hifperia] Ff, Rowe + , Cam. Mob. 
\Vh. ii. Hesperia Warb. ct cct. 
Centlnuoman'\ F,. 



Ft 



Harvey's Pierce's Supererogation, 1593 [p. 229, cd. Grosart] : 'Although she were 
. . . . somewhat like Galkmella, or maidc Marian, yet was she not such a roinish ran- 
ncll .... as this wainscot-faced Tomboy.' HuNTER (i, 346) : I conceive ' roynish* 
to mean obtrusive, troublesome, a fault we may well suppose often belonging to the 
poor unfortunates who were retained in the houses of the great. This at least is one 
of the meanings of the word, and it seems to suit the passage quite as well as the 
disagreeable senses which all the editors, down to the latest, have given it. Parkin- 
son says of the Germander that on account of its disposition to spread, it must be 
taken up and new set once in three or four years, ' or else il will grow too roynish and 
troublesome,' /'(jrai/w«j Terrestris, 1629, p. 6. Halliwell: Hunter misinterprets 
the passage in Parkinson ; ' roynish * there means coarse ; and * troublesome ' is used 
in a somewhat peculiar sense. • The slouen and the carelesse man, the roynish nothing 
nice.' — Tusser \_Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry, £r»<-., p. 142, ed. 1614], 
Staunton: It may, however, be no more than a misprint of roguish. Wright: 
Cotgravc gives : ♦ Rongncux .... scabbie, mangie, scuruie.' The contemptuous 
phrase in Macb. I, iii, 6, ' the rump-fed ronyon,' had probably the same origin. 
.... In the form ' rinish,' signifying ' wild, jolly, unruly, rude,' U is found among 
the Yorkshire words in Thoresby's Letter to Ray, reprinted by the English Dialect 
Society. ' Rennish,' in the sense of ' furious, passionate,' which is in Ray's Collection 
cf North Country Words, is perhaps another fonn of the same. [I do not find it in 
Skcat. — Ed.] 

n. Hispcria] That Warburton should have cliangcd this name to suit himself is 
not surprising, but what excuse can his followers urge ? Of the conclusion of this 
speech a writer in Blackwood, April, 1833, says: ' No unfitting conjecture for a Sec- 
ond Lord and First Chambermaid ; but, though not wide amiss of the mark, as it hap- 
pened, yet vile. Hesperia would have left her couch at one tap at the window, and 
gone with the Wrestler whom she overheard the young ladies most commend (though 
vrc suspect, notwithstanding his mishap, that she would have preferred Charles), but 
Hesperia did not at all understand th-jir commendation ; and had she been cilled on 
to give a report of it for a Court Journal, would not merely have mangled it sadly, but 
imbued il with her own notions of " parts and graces." ' 

II. Princesse] For many other instances of the omission of the plural or posses- 
sive s after words ending in the sound of s, sec Walker, Vers. 243, or Abbott, §471. 
See also ' Princesse,' I, ii, 159, ' 

X4. Wrastler] A trisyllabic. Sec Walker, Ven. 7, or Abbott, § 477. 
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Dtik. Send to his brother, fetch that gallant hither, 
If he be abfentjbrinn^ his Brother to me, 
He make him finde him : do this fodainly ; 
And let not fearch and inquilition quaiic, 
To bring againe tfaefe fooUlh runawaies. ExunL 



22 



20 



I8 



Scena Teriia. 



Enter Orlando and Adam, 



(M. Wlio's there f 



Ad, What my yong Mailer, oh my gentle mailer, 
Oh my fweet mailer, O you memorie 
Of old Sir Rowland; why, what make you here? 
Why are you vertuous? Why do people loue you ? 
And wherefore are you gentle, ilrong, and valiant? 
Why would you be fo fond to ouercome 



S 



8 



18. trttktr] br9tht^t Ctq>. Kay, Dyce 

Gi, Huds. 



t. Oliver's House. Ite««. 

5. Rowland,] Rowland? Ff. 



18. brother] Mason : I believe we should read imfkei^s. When tbe Duke says, 
'Fetch that gallant hither,' he certainly means Orlando. [Ao emeDdation which 
Uaioa may porsilly have made independently of CapcU; in wliose text it is ibuad. 
It is almost demanded by the next hne. — Ed.J 

20. sodainly] Haluwell: That is, sood, immediately. This meaning, formerly 
prevalent, is not now u.^ed in Colloquial language. In .;n .idvcrtiscment appended to 
Walker's Treatise cf l.nglhh Particles, 1679, \vp nrc told that 'the Whole Duty of 
man . . . . u now printing, and will sitdiitnly oc finished.' Wright : Compare 
Fmlm vi, to: * Let them return and be ashamed suddenly.' 

31. quaile] Steevens: To 'ciuail ' is to fiunt, to sink into dejection. DOUCS (i, 
297> : I Icrc, however, it means to slacken, rr.'.ix, or ./imfnisA. ' Thus Hunger curcth 
love, for love quaileth when good chcare faileth,' — J'/ie Choise of Change, 1585. 
SiNGEE : * To quaile, &de, Ule,' are among the interpretations Cbtgrave gives of the 
word Ataekir, DycB (ed. iti) : Mr Lettsom observes that */aU [Mr Lloyd's con- 
jecture] seems more appropriate here than " quail." ' 

4. memoriej Steevens: Often used by Shakespeare for memorial. Malone 
(note on 'these weeds are memories of those woraer boms,' Lear^ IV, vii, 7) : Thus 
in Stowc's Survey, 1618; *A printed memorie hanging up in a table at the entrance 
into the church door * 

5. so fond toj .Sec 1, iii, 68. Wright : ' Fond ' is contracted from ' founcd ' or 
*fcnnyd.' The latter form oecnis in Wtclif's venion of t Cor. i, Vf (ed. Lewis), 
where 'iho thingis that ben fonnyd * h the rendering of * qux stulta sunt.' The former 
is Ibu&d in the second of the Wiclifite Versions, edited by Forsbali and Madden, i 
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The bonnie prifer of the humorous Duke/ 
Yolif piaife is come too fwiftly home before 3fOUi 

Know you not "Mailer, to fccmc kindc of meily 

Their graces fcrue them but as enemies, 

No more doe yours : your vertues gentle Mailer 



lO 



■3 



9 / v.vuV] bonny Ff, Rowe, Pope, AMg' Johns, et cct. 
Theob. Uaa. VVb. i. Cam. hon^ Warbb ii. /um*\Jome Ff. 



Cor. i. 20, < Whether God hath not maad (he wisdom of this world fonncd ?' where the 
Vulgate has • nonne stultam feci! Devis sapientiam Imins mundi ?' Hence ' fonnednesse ' 
in the same version is used for 'foolishness.' ' Fonncd ' is derived from ' fon,' a fool. 
Which occurs Id Chaucer's Rtwft TaU, 1. 4087 : * II hail, Aleyn, by God ! tboa is a fon.* 
And 'ion' is connected with the Swedish /an/-, and perhaps with the Latin vanus. 

9. bonnie] W,\Ria'RTON : We should read tony. I'or this wrestler is chiracter- 
ised for bis strength and bulk, not for bis gayety or good humour. Heath (p. 146) : 
*BooBy* does not signify gay or good'kttmottred only, but kigh-spirUed, a<tivt, 
Steevens: 'Bonny,' howcvi-r, m.iy be the true reading. So Hm. VI; V, ii, 
12: 'Even of the bonny bsoi-l he lov'd so well.' M ALONE: The word 'Ixinny' 
occtu-s more than once in Lodge's Novel. Dyce (cd. iii) : ' Bonny ' is retained by 
some editois, most improperiy I diink. (As Charles is here calkd 'bony,* so in fhe 
preceding scene he is called 'sinewy.') Wright: It maybe doubted wheAer io 
Shakespeare's time < bony ' signified ' ' ned, and wbetlier a kOMy BMUI would oot 
rather mean a thin and skelcton lilvc luaii. 

91. pctoer] Wright: Prize-fighter, champion; properly, one who contends ibr a 
prise, at in Jonson's Cynthia's Unr.'s, IV. i [p. 323, ed. Gifford] : ' Well, I have a 
plot upon these prizeis.' Ag»iii,/i(. V,ii [p. J34,and tA at least three other pemgn in 
the same scene j. 

9k httinorotta] See I, ii, 265. 

XI. seemeUade of men] Sec Lear, II, S, 96^or Abbott, $413> 

II, 12. Walker {CHt. i, 55) gives this, among others, as an instance 'of what 
may, perhaps, be described as an instinctive striving after a natural arrangement of 
words, inconsistent indeed with modem English grammar, but perfectly authorised by 
that of the Elizabethan age.' ' Here a Greek would find no difficult; oMb, 
hn hloic T(jv aiM^iJUTruv nai ra alruv Ka^.a ~o7d(ii& lartv; One may perha;>s compare 
Sidney, Arcadia, bk. iii, p. 323, 1. 15, " Tbe general concert of whose moumiag per- 
fanned so the natural tunes of sorrow, that even to them (if any such were) that felt 
not the loss, yet others' grief uught them grief — ." ' So, too • — let it then suffice To 
drown onf woe, one pair of weeping eyes,' of /.. 1. 1679. AliuOTT, although he 
gives these lines under bis paragraph 414) which treats of redundant accusatives, 
yet says that 'then' Is in a tomewbat dilTerent case, probaUy because the inverted 
order calls for a repetition for cleamcss' sake. The instance from Sidney's Arcadia 
cited by Walker f*ems to me e x:\cl1y parnlkl Though the 'them' is redundant, it 
is not of the same kind of redundancy as in ' I know you what you arc.'— -Ed. 

13. No . . . yours] Abbott, §414: That is, your graces are not more serviceable 
to you. Schmidt (s. v. more, 5) says that 'wo less would have b«tn expected.' 
Hardly, I think. If the service were a real service, we might say ' no lub.N " , but the 
service is false, virtues are traitors, and ' no more ' good service docs Orlando get from 
Us graces than if Uiey were his enemiesw— £0^ 
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Are fan^fied and holy traitors to you : 

Oh what a world is thts» when what is comdy 15 

Enuenoms him that beares it? 

Why, what's the matter? 

Ad» O vnhappie youth^ 
Come not within thde doores : within thb roofe 19 

17. Why\Ox\. lVhyYie.9i6x\. 19. vitkm tAii} betuaik tkis Cap. 

19. within the/e\ with theft F,. conj. 

15. when] Allen (MS): Possibly, ^ where what is comely.' If 'when' be 
TCtained, tbea ' world ' b taken in its most restricted meuiing, as this life of our little 
domestic circle. U wl<rv is iaed» then the* world* is eqdvdeot to this wide world 
of man, this eninute oeetion of God*s. Cf. II, vii, 11 : <whak s is this That 

your poor friends must woo your company.' Also btlow, line 59 : 'TTjc constant ser- 
vice of the antique tvorld, H'»en service sweat for duty.' [A note, added later.—* 
Ed.] Cf. Dc Quiocey {^Suspiria, p. 194) : ' la what world was I living when % mm 
(ealliag himself a man of God) could stand up pabUdy, and give God "heaitj 
thanks," that He had taken my sister?' (Perhaps, therefore, in Shakespeare, the 
full meaning is, 'What a pott has this world come to, when^ &c. And so ' when' 
can stand.) 

16. Bn«eooms] Waucbk {CHt, iii, 6t): Was the shirt of Nessus in Shake- 
fare's nund? [The saoie leferenoe oooured independently to Allen. See next 

note.] 

16. benres] Allen (MS) : The figure appears to be that of putting on a garment, 
like die diiit of Nesns or that sent by Medea to Jason*s new wife. Ifso,*beeis' 
is* iittSHlaily» OMd like the Fiench ptrttr (il portt on bel habit), or we dioald read 

Weart. 

19. within this roofej Collier (cd. ii) : This may be right, and we do not alter 
h; bat *imeatk this roof* aeens more proper, and diat b die word in the (MS). 
Ftadiaps the old printer repeated ' within ' by mistake. [Thb remark of Collier's, if 
nf cdlcss, is, apparently, perfectly harmless, and yet it seems to have irritated Dyce 
greatly, who in bis Strittures^ &c., p. 68, writes as follows : ' It is most unwise in Mr 
Collier to ooninit hinsdf, as here and in fil^ other places, fay thinking it necessary 
10 $mttiUtlg im fimmr those very readings of his Corrector vMeh keAes tut 
adopt. " Roof" was often used for the house in general : " If time, and foodc, and 
wine enough acrue Within your roofe to vs," &c., Chapman's Homer's Odyues, b. 
niv, p. 3l6| ed. Ibb* It b Im p oa tf bl e fer ns, re m pr ed as we are time and space 
fiom the animosities of the hour, to comprehend the reason for the sharpness of the 
criticisms on Collier. Thus, in the present case, I cannot, try as I may, we why it is 
' most tmwise ' to express a mild approval of an emendation, which is all that Collier 
has here done; he does not commit hhnself by dianging the text, be merely says the 
emendation *stenu more proper,' wherein I must say I agree widi him; and if Dyce 
had only turned to Mr? ( Ii'l^t 's Concordance he could have found there three 
instances at least where reference is made to being ' underneath ' or ' under ' a roof, 
•ad ttecs may be odien : the point b not worth further time, because ' roof b unques* 
tiooaUy laed ebewhoe for the whole house. Beibre Dyce issued hb third edition 
be lud leained thst the same conjectoie had been made by Gapell, who b held by aU 
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The enemie of aU your graces Hues ao 

Your brother, no, no brother, yet the fonne 

(Yet not the fon,I will not call him fon) 

Of him I was about to call his Father, 

Hath heard your praifes, and this night he meanea^ 

To burnc the lodging where you vfe to lye, 35 

And you within it : if he faile of that 

He will haue other meanes to cut you off; 

I ouerheard him: and his pracftifes : 

This is no place, this houfc is but a butchcrie; 

Abhorrc it, fcaic it, doc not enter it. 30 

Ad. Why whether Adam would'fl; thou haue me go? 

AdL No matter whether, fo you come not here. 

OrL WhatfWOuld'ft thou haue me go& beg my food, 
Or with a bafe and boiftrous Sword enforce 
A theeuiih liuing on the common rode ? 35 
This I muft do, or know not what to do : 
Yet this I will not do, do how I can. 

I rather will fubteft me to the malice 58 



21. no, no brother,'] no; no brother, 31, 32. 7. ^A'/zr] vhitherYL 

Rowc ii + . no; no brother; Tbcob. 31. would ji\ wouid i- ^. 
Wvb. 38. fo y9i£\ farycm Ff. 

31. Ad.] Orl. Ff. 

Sbaketpewe Miholu* in esteem, and altlioiig^ be Milt pvononnced die oonjectnie 
' very erroneous,' be did not Kpcat hi* ranaik about die mnrisdon of espucMMNit 

of approval. — £0.] 
a6. faile of] See Abbott, § 177 

28. practises] Dycb: Contrivances, anificcs, strategensy treadieiy, coospiraqr. 

29. place] SXEEvr.NS r ' n.icc ' here signifies a jf?;/, a mansion, vl. residence. So 
in / Samuel, xv, 12 : ' Saul came to Cannel, and, behold, be set bim up a place,' &C. 
Thus 'Crosby f^ace' in Rick, II/., &c. Malonb: Conqiare A Looet's Con^kiimtt 
Ztt 'Love lack'd a dwelling and made him her place.* Mason {Additional Com' 
tnents, &c., p. 21) : It appears to me that Adam means merely to tell Orlando that 
his brother's house was no place fit for him to repair to. Compare Fletcher's Alad 
Lfoer [I, ii, 3], where Mentnon m^s: * Why were diere not such womeo in die camp 
then, Prepar'd to mi!;c me know 'em?* To which Eumenes replies, ' 1 was no place, 
«ir.' Mranin;^ th.i'. the camp was not a place fit for thcra. KNiniiT: I!ut there could 
be no scn&e in saying this is no bousc>-place — mansion; this koitse is but a butchery. 
It is dearty, diis h no ahiding-plaee. Dycx followi Stcevens. Neil: There is pet^ 
faapt beie an aposiopcsis, or fmotifwial intem^itiaD of the sentence, leaving the wordik 
•for you to approach,' unryprcsscd. 

31, 32. thou . . . you] See I, i, 74. 

38. nabiect] Steevens, Malone. I^rce, ia ftct all cdiloawlioadoplacoeiMiiBdie 
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Of a diuerted blood, and bloudie brother. 

Ad. But do not fo : I haue fiue hundred Crownes, 40 
The thrifUe hire I iaued vnder year Father^ 
Which I did ftoie to be my fbfter Nurfe, 
When feniice ihould m my old limbs lie lame^ 
And vnregarded age in comers throwne^ 
Take that, and he that doth the Rauens feeder 45 
Yea prouidendy caters for the Sparrow^ 
Be comfort to my age :' here is the gold. 
All this I i^ue you, let me be your feruant, 
Though I looke old, yet I am ilrong and luftte ; 49 

41. ^a»r] y<m FC 44* a^t be KU7. 

43. &] bt Han. Qinney (MS). 

text, here accent the second syllable. The inference is that without this aid to the 
eye the umvny reader would pronounee the word 'sdbject*; and Wright goes so 6r 

as to call a'.tention to the fact that * the accent is on the lost syllable, as in Temp. I, ii, 
114.' Tbli is pui/ling. Are we to infer that in England at llie present day this verb 
is an exception to the rule that dissyllabic verbs accent the second syllable ? As 
Rolfe says: *This [/. e. subji5ct] is the modern pro n imc iati on of tiie vobb ait least in 
this coimtrj' ; and it is the only one in Shakespeare.' — Ed. 

39. diuerted blood] Johnson: Tliat is, blood turned out of the course of nature. 
CoUJlER: The line as it stands is intelligible enough; but it may be reasonablj 
doubled whedwr the old compositor did not make a lapse, for the MS conectcr 
instructs OS to read : ' diveited, prmtdi &c. ' Blood ' was formerly often ^It bloud^ 
and hence, possibly, the error of inislakin;:^ prcud for ' bloud.' Dyce : ' The lan- 
jguage is so strikingly Shakespearian, that nothing but the most extreme obtuseness 
can exenae the MS eonedoi's perveiae reading.*— ^/SwiwMtfV Magasuu^ Aug. 
>S53> P- 19^- Wright: *Blood* is used for passion in opposition to reason in 
Ham. 1 II, ii, 74. Here it denotes natond affection, such as should accompany blood> 
relationship. 

41. thxiflte hire] A sii^olar use of the adjective. The thrift is neither the cause 
of thehiie noriheeflfeetof thehire. It cannot therefore, I tUnk, he exactly panl* 

Iclcd by 'weak evils* in II, vii, 13?!. which arc evils caused by weakness, nor by the 
•genllc weal ' in ' Ere humane statute purged the gt ntle wc.1l,' Macb. Ill, ir, 76, that 
is, 'purged the conunonwealth and made it gentle.' Both of these examples have 
been adduced as paralleL It is more like < youthful wages' m line 69 bdow, a «0n> 

ifni. tio prfptans, to which the ordinarj' mcanin:; of pr. '. p'is scarcely, pcrh.ips, 
applies. Allen* ^MS) psFapbrases: 'that which by my thriftincss I saved out of 
the hire,' &C.— £a 

44. In his pangrsph ($403) on the * EUtpsis id It is. There £r, Is* KBKfVt gives 

this passage and thus prints this line: 'And unregarded age (? .should be) in comers 

thrown.' To hannonise the construction and avoid this ellipsis Hanmer substituted 

Ar for ' lie ' in the preceding line, which is not only needless, but, I think, really 

injurious. There is a certain feehienew or helptasocts in the old limlia fyk^ lame in 

comen, urhldi HaamePs text^oUiterBtet^— £a 
b 
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[act n, sa iiL 



For in my youth I neuer did apply 50 
Hot, and rebellious liquofs in my blond, 
Nor did not with vnbaihfull forehead woe^ 
The meanes of weaknefle and debilitie, 
Therefore my age is as a luilie winter, 

Froflie, but kindely ; let me goe with you, 55 

He doe the fcruicc of a yongcr man 
In all your bufmeffe and necefTities. 

Orl. Oh good old man, how well in thee appeares 
The conftant feruice of Uie antique world, 

When feruice fweatc for dutie, not for ncede: 60 

Thou art not for the falhion of thcfe times, 

Where none will fweate, but for promotion, 

And hauing that do choake their feruice vp, 

Euen with the hauing, it is not fo with thee : 64 



51. in M/3 to my Cap. cooj. 
53. mr] /Rowe-t-. 

cooj. 



60. /w<ate\ swet Dfce, CUec 

tutdel F^. Rowe i. metie FgF, 
d cet 



51. rebellious liquors m] Malone suggested that the rebellion here is that against 
reason, but Steevens, with greater probability, I thiok, interpreted the reference as to 
Uqoon ' that fvMflgiiiiM the cooMittttion.* IndnUcaae CapeU'ttoi^ectitfeof 'iSr tte 
blood' is rendered needless. — Ed. 

52. Nor did not] l or ihf double nfj^ntive brre, ind * I cannot goe no fuither/ in 
the eleventh hne of the next occne, see Abijott, ^ 400, or Shakespeare passim. 

57. bualAcsse] Allbn (MS) suggests thet tUs is the pliuml, imsiimf. 

59, 60. seruice . . . seruice] Walker (Or/, i, 293) : I believe that the former 
'service' is the corrupt one; yet I can imagine Shakespeare hanng written, ' WTien 
duty sweat for duty,' 6cc. [Lettsum in a foot note conjcctiucs, * The constant Urn- 
per} Ae.] Collier (ed. ii): The (MS) comctor slteis the fecmer 'service* to 
favour, in the sense of likeness or appearance. Halliwell : One critic suggests 
that the second 'service ' should he altered to srrvanlt. [It is to W confessed that 
in general the rcpeUUon ol a word in the very next line is suspicioui, but here there 
seems « need for the rqpetitMni. Moieover» in this qieech there are other repetitions; 
see, as Rolfe points out, 'sweat,* in lines 60 snd ^\ and 'having,' in lines 63 and 
64. — Ed] 

60. Bweate] This form may be considered ciihcr as the perfect indicative with the 
■a/ absorbed, for whidi see Abbott, 5 34i» or it may be a strong form and pronomiced 

swat^ or thr ?]- riling may be changed as Dyce has changed it. — Ed. 

60. needc] An instance of variation in different copies of the First Folio. The 
original of Booth's Reprint and of Staunton's Fhoto-litbograpb evidently read 
•meede;* and so alio presumably did Aat of the Ounbri^ E^Ulors; they have 

lecorded no v.uiant. My copy reads unmi.-takeably 'r.rcdc.' — En. 

6.1. hauing] JOHNSON: Even with the promotion gained by service is fiervice 

extmgmshed. 
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But poorc old man, thou prun'fl: a rotten trec^ 65 

That cannot fo much as a bloffonic ycclde. 

In lieu of all thy paincs and husbandric, 

But come thy waics, wcclc goe along together. 

And ere we hauc thy youthfull wages fpent, 

Weele lii;ht vpon fomc fetlcd low content. jo 

Ad. Maflcr goe on, and I will follow thee 
To the lail c^afpe with truth and loyaltic, 
From fcaucntic yccrcs, till now almoil fourefcore 
Here Uued I, but now Hue here no more 
At feauenteene yecrcs, many their fortunes iSeeke 75 
But at fourefcore, it is too late a wccke, 
Yet fortune cannot recompence me better 
Then to die well, and not my Mafters debter. Exeunt* 78 

73. feaiuntit\ ftnenty ¥(. sfvenUen Rowe ct scq. 

65. rotten tree] Moberly : Orlando says tncL\nclioly things, as in I, ii ; but his 
clastic mind rises instanlly from such thoughts, and in a few moments he anticipates 
'some settled low content.' A fine instance of the same manly temper is found in 
the iZuu/, wheie Hector at one moment dwelb sorrowfully on bis wife** inevitable 
doom of slaver>- at Axfgf»^ and the next thinks of her a5 a jo> ful Tfpjaa motber wet* 
coming ^'^rk her victorious son (sec v\-. 447-465 and .i7(~.;Si). 

71. thee J Note the change of the personal pronoun with the changed personal 
felations^Eo. 

73. seauentie] See Text. Note for the obvious correction. 

76. a weeke] CaldecotT. That is, a period of lime, indefinitely. The calcula* 
tion of time by this interval was not then conhned, as it is at present, to small con* 
tracts or doneitic engagements and a fixed petiod,bat embraced a Uwge and indefinite 
compass and extended to all things. ' To whom heavenly praise My aoule bath bin 
devoted many a weckc,' He)'wood's Brilaincs Troy, 1C09, p. 251. Halliwell 
adds also, from Hc)'wood's Workes [Spenser Soc. cd. p. 74 — ap. WrightJ. 'And, 
amend ye or not, I am to olde a yeie/ WRicHTt Bat it seems more likely that *a 
week' is an adverbial phrase equivalent to ' i' the week.' Sec *a night,' line 49, in 
the next scene Verity Perhaps M tht VHik is the meaning; or, whidi seems to 
xxic more piobahle, ' by a week.' 
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£act II, sc. iv. 



Scena Quarta, 



EnUr Rojaline for Gammed, Cclia for AUena^fiMd 
Clowngf alias Totuhjlone, 

Rof. O lupitery how merry are my fpirits? 3 

I. Rofalinc-.Touchflonc] Rosalindin Rowe. 
Boys Cloalhs for Ganimed, Celia drest 3. merry\ Ff, Rowc, Pope, Cald. Kot. 
lilcettShepheideMfbr Alle»«,andCk>wii. WM17 Tbet^ et cet 

3. merry] Thboiald: And yet, witbin the spAce <tf one {ntervening lino, sr.c says 
she could find in her heart to disgrace her man's a]ij>arcl and cry like a voman. 
Sure, tliis is but a very bad symptom of the briskness of spirits : rather a direct proof 
of the contrary dispositioa. Mr Warburlou and I both coDcurr'd in conjecturing it 
ihould be, M I have veformM it in the text: *hoir weary are my spirits.* And the 
Qown's reply makes this reading certain. [ IVcary was also suggested to Theobald 
in 1732 by an anon}Tnous correspondent, L. H. ; see Nicbcls's JHust. ii, 632. — El ] 
Guthrie {Crit. Jtcv-t Dec. 1765, p. 407) : We think that Rosalind's rejoiader [hnes 
6, &c.] makes the original reading certain ; from this speech (which we are to suppose 
Celia not to hear) Rosalind affects a jncrriness cf spirits. Malone : Rosalind invokes 
' Jupiter' because he was fu]'; osr 1 to be always in good spirits. So aftcrvvards: 'O 
most gentle Jupiter!' Ihc context and the Clown's reply render certain 'Ilieobald's 
emendation. Whiter (p. 16) : The context, however, and the Gown's reply, added 
to die comment of Mr Malone, establish the or(pinat reading and render Theobald's 
cmendiition certainly -oron,;. Docs not tlic reader perceive that the whole humour 
of the passage consists in ihc word Mlkry, and that Rosalind speaks thus ironically 
in Older to comfort Celia? *0 Jupiter!' says she, 'what Merry spirits I amb!' 
To which the Clown replies, * I care not wheAer my sprits were good or bad, if my 
legs wcr • not weary.' — 'Indccf!,' adds Rosalind, 'to speak the truth, tho' I pretend 
in my mannish character to be in ^ood spirits, and not to be weary, yet I could find in 
jny heart to disgrace my man's apparel and to cry like a woman; as it bec<»nes roe, 
however, to comfort the weaker vessel, I must assume a quality which I have not \ — 
therefcire, courage, gooti .Mii n.i, b-.^ar fasi^^uc as I do, good Alicna.' Nothing is more 
certain than this explanation. Knight pronounces Whiter's explanation as marked 
■with great good sense.' Collier : Why should Rosalind assume good spirits here 
to Celia, when in the very next sentence she utters she says that her spirits are so bad 
that she could almost cry? WltlTK (ed. i) : If Rosalind were to say th.at her ."^piiirs 
were ' merry,' Touchstone's reply would ha%-e no point. In Walker's chapter {Cri!. 
ii, 300) on 'in and w confounded' this line is cited; and that Knight should have 
followed the Folio in reading * merry ' Walker marks with an exclamation. Dvcs 
quotes Kni.'ht' - rif tc, | y'nthijt in sir. ill capitals 'CRL.vr GOOD StN<r,' and adds at the 
conclusion ; * .'^urely .sirIi noteii arc quite enough to make any one " merry,"— <ibsolutc 
Cordials for Low Spirits' [With all deference to my betters, I respectfully but 
fiimly protest against making the cart draw the horse, and changing Rosalind's speecb 
to suit the humour in Touchstone's. The oonfosion of m and w, on which Walker 
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do, I care not for my fpirits, if my leg^es were not 
wearie. 



5 



Rof, I could findc in my heart to difgrace my mans 
apparcll, and to cry like a woman : but I muft comfort 
the weaker veffeli, as doublet and hofe oujxht to fliow it 
felfe coragious to petty-coate; therefore courage, good 

Aiuna. 



10 



Cel. I pray you beare with me, I cannot goe no fur 
ther. 



do. For my part, I had rather beare with you, then 



7. t9\ Out Ro«re<f . 
9. t^toaYf^ Rowo. 



1 1, eannot ] can Ff, Rowe, Pope, HaB* 
Johns. Cap. Coll. Sin^. Clkc, Klly. 
11, 12. /urffur^ farther Coll. 



relics, will do well enough in such words as may and wjy, mind and wind, rmek and 
wteiy &c., but a little too much confusion is demanded to justify the ch.ingc of vierry 
into warie. The ductus lUerarum is helpful where nonsense is to be converted to 
sense, but is thetie any nonsense here? Is it not clear that RosaUnd is talkiog for 
effect? With Cciia ' fainting almost to death' and needing ever>' possible encourage* 
men'., is it lik-.l;. th u Rosalind, the taller and stronger of tlie two, wo-iM utter such a 
wail of despair the substitution of 'unary for • merry ' would ;nal>.c her sigh forth? 
Of course tilis merriment of bets is assumed, and that it is assumed, and that i»e nay 
know that it is assumed, she tells us, in an aside, by confessing that in her heart she 
is ready !'• cry lik-- a ur,m.\n. This confcs.-Ion m.L-t be in an aside; at leist Celia 
must not bear it ; il Ccha heard it no syllable of siiuiuios would she have found in an 
encoungement thus dearly and confiwaedly fictitious; she must believe Rosalind's 
courage to be genuine if it is to impart any strength to her. Grant that this last con- 
fession of Rosalind's is .in .1; i.lo, thin it is clear that in the first line, which cannot be 
an aside, we must retain 'mcrrj/ and with it die strength of Rosalind's character. 
Deny that this confession is an aside, tfien we may adopt Theobald's wary^ add a 
feeble ray of humour to Tcuch.stonc*s remark, reduce all that Rosalind says to a 
whine, and weaken Celia's character by showinj^ her capable of being encouraged by 
a jauntincss confessedly and o(>ealy faUc and assumed. — Ed.J 

9. therefore coorage] To indicate die termination of the aside, and that 'courw 
age* is the first word addressed to Celia, I ddnk Hus should be printed * Tbetefoie* 
——-courage, iTiod A!'. ti:\!' — Ed. 

II. cannot goe no] Sec line 52 of preceding scene. CaLOECOTT regards this 
double negative as so thoroughly Sbakeqiearian that he cites the change in the Second 
FoUo (see Text Notes) as one among many proofs of Malone's ihcrry, that the altera- 
tions in that edition were 'arbitrary and made without .t knowledge of the author's 
manner.' But Dyce (ed. iii) says: * I feci strongly tempted to read here, with the 
Second Folio, '* I can go iw further/' the very words of Adam in the first line of the 
sixth scene below.* [However strong the templatioin, it Is unquestionably wise to 
resist it. — En ] 

13, 14. beare . . . beare] A play on the same word is cited by Stccvcns in Ruh, 
III: III, i, 128; and by Wright in 7Vm Gent. I, i, 125-X38. 
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[act II, 8& hr. 



beare you : yet I fhould beare no crofle if I did beare 

you, for 1 thinke you haue no money in your purfe. 15 
Rof, Well, this is the Forreft of Arden, 
Cto, I, now am I in Ardetif the more ibole I, when I 

was at home I was in a better place, but Trauellefs mull 

be content 

Enter Carm and SUmus^ 20 

Ro/, I,be fo good Touch/lone '. Look you, who comes 
here, a yong man and an old in folemne talke. 

Ccr, That is the way to make her fcorne you ftill. 23 



14. crossc] DycE: 'The ancient penny, according to Stow, bad a double crow 
witb a crest stamped nn it, so that it might be easily broken in the midst, or in fous 
quartets. Hence it became a common phrase when a person had no au>Dey about 
hiiiV to lay, be had not a nm^ erma. As diis wat ootaialy an umfortmatt dramip 
daaoe, Ibeie ii no end to the quibbling on this poor «ord,' — GifTord's nolK on JriUt* 
sffn's Works, Tol. i, pk 134. WuGHT: A (day npoB the figurative eaprawon ui 
Matthew, x, 38. 

17. Arden] Umm (p. 245) The Clown, agieeaUe to his diameter, is in afMia* 

^ng vein, and replyB thus, 'Ay, now I am in a den; S.c. HARTLEY COLERIDGE (il^ 
141): Nothing can exceed the mastery with which Shakespeare, without any obtru- 
sive or undramatic descnpUoo, transports the imagination to the sunny glades and 
maaty shadows of mnbrageous Ardeo. The leaves rustle and glisten, the brooks mor- 
nnir nnseen in the copses, the flowers enamel the savannas, the sheep wander on the 
distant hills. iI.'/ fli^t-r phinrf^ bv and hide themselves in the thick^'ts. nti i the shccp- 
cotes spriikkk the far landscape spontaneously, without being shown ofT, or talked 
abouL Yott hear the soi^ of the birds, the belling of the itagi, the bleating of the 
flocks, and a thousand sylvan, pastoral sounds beside, Uent with the soft plaints and 
pleasant ambiguities of the lovers, the sententious satire of Jacques, and the courtly 
fooling of Touchstone, without being told to listen to them. Shakespeare does all 
that die most pictorial dramatic oould do, without ever sinking the dramatist in the 
Lmdscape-painter. The exuberant descriptions of some recent authors are little more 
dramatic than the voluminous stage directions in translated German melodramas. I 
know not what share the absence of painted scenes might have in preservmg our old 
dramatists firott this excess, bat I believe that the low state of estimadon of landscape- 
painting had a good deal tr <i . wirh it. Luxurious description characterises the seo* 
und childhood of poetry. In its last stsge, it begins, like Falstaif, to faabide of green 
fields. 

SI, tr. WalICER {CrU. i, 16) : Arrange thns: 
*Ay. 

Be so, good Toochstone;— Look yon, who cooes hetes 
A yooag msn and an old, in solemn talk.* 

This, loo, serves as a stepping-stone from the piresb dialogue preceding to the con* 
waatiaa in verce between Corin and Silnio. 
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Sil, Oh CoriUfihaX. thou knew'ft how I do loue her. 

Cor. I partly gucffe : for I haue louM crc now. 25 

Sil. No Corin, being old, thou canll not gueff^ 

Though in thy youth thou waft as true a louer 

As euer figh'd vpon a midnight pillow : 

But if thy loue were cucr like to mine, 

As fure I thinke did ncner man loue fo; 30 

How many a(5lions muil; ridiculous, 

Haft thou bocnc drawnc to by thy fantafie ? 

Cor, Into a thoufand that I haue forgotten. 

SI. Oh thou didft then neuer loue fo hartily^ 
If thou lemembreft not the flighteft folly, 35 
That euer loue did make thee run into, 
Thou haft not lou'd. 

Or if thou haft not iat as I doe now, 58 

29. atrr] frf Ff. 'itS .P'i:^^'^/^'\ s!i i:hfed 'Rovt, 

30, in parenthesis, Pope et seq. 3S. J at /ale 1-1, Rowe. 
34. MTMr] ii#*'r Rowe-f-, CoU. 

27. wast} Allen (MS) : Wert seems to be required. Silvius does not mean 
to Hate or to recognite the fact tfiat Cbrin really had been siicb % lover, but neiely 
Id ooQoede that ^ Conn liad been. &c lie could not now, in bis old age, g«en» 
Ac 

32. fantasiej Wright : The earlier form of the word ' fancy.' ' Fantasie ' occurs 
in Cbancer** MierekamU Tale, 1. 9451, in ibe maigin of tbe later Wiclifite veisioQ of 
J«$k. xxB, 19, ind peibaps earlier stilL Axbek, fai tbe few words of Introdnction to 

his reprint of Drydcn's Essay on Dramatic Pocsie [English Gamer, iii, 50?), notes 
four changes of the meaning of • fancy.' First, in the Elizabethan Age it was but 
another word for personal Lcve or Affeetion. Second, by the Restoration Age its 
meaning bad ntteriy cbanged. Sir Robert Howard, wbo wrote it P^nty^ Dryden, 
and that generation understood by it, Imagination, the mental />oiL<er of Picturing 
forth. Third, Coleridgf?, in \\\s> Bio^raphia Literaria, I Si 2, endeavours yet further 
to distinguish between Iniaginatim and fatuy; calling Milton an Imaginative i'oet, 
•nd Cowley a Fatutfid tuvt. Fourth, it is now also used in anotber sense. * I do not 
faney that,' equivalent to ' I do not like or prefer that.' 

34. JoMNSO.V: I am mcliued to b'jli<:vc idit from this passage Suckling took the 
hmt of his song: 'Honest lover, whosoever, ii in all thy love there ever Was one 
nvar^ring iliought; if thy flame Were not still even, still tbe same; Know this Tboa 
lov'st amiss. And lo love true. Thou must begin again, and love anew,' &c. 

36. into] The second syllable receives an accent See Walker [Crii. ii, 173) or 
Abbott, §.^5 7, a. 

37, 40, 43. Abbott, 5 5>l : Smgle lines with two or three accents ai« fiequeatly 
interspersed amid the ordinary verses of five accents. These lines are often found in 
pa.ssagc? cf 'olilcH juy where passion is at its lieight. Thus in the madness of Zmi^ 
IV, vi, 112-127. ^ ui this impassioned speech of Silvius. 
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Wearing thy hearer in thy Miftris praife^ 
Thou haft not lou'd. 

Or if thou haft not broke from compani^ 
Abruptly as my paflion now makes me. 
Thou haft not lou'd. 

0 Pkede, F%tbe^ Pkebe. ExU, 
RbJI Alas poore Shepheard fearching of they would^ 

1 haue by hard aduenture found mine owne. 

Clo. And I mine : I remember when I was in louc, I 
broke my fword vpon a ftone, and bid him take that for 
comming a night to Jane SmUe^ and I remember the kif- 
iing of her batler, and the Cowes dugs that her prettie 



39. Wearing\ Wearying Ff, Rowc + , 
Cap. Steev. Mai. Coll. Clke.KOjr, Hllds. 
Wh. ii. Weai'ing \Vh. \. 

44. Exit.] Exeunt. Ff. 

45. tluy would ] their w tt m d OOA, 
Knt. thy -wound Rowc ct cct. 



40 



45 



SO 

46. m\nt\ my Rowe ii + , Cald. 

49. a night'\ a nights Ff, Rowe + . 
0' nights Cap. 0' night M«I. Wb. anigkt 

or a night Steev. ct cel. 

50. la!lcr\ batlet Ff, Rowe+, Gip. 

Stccv. M.il. Sinr Dycc. 



39. Weuing] Whiter (p. 17) dtes an old definition from JunliM, EfjtmoL Angli- 
autft, V. Wkar, wliidl shows clearly enougli that to wear and to weary were formerly 
synonymous, and then adds : but the following quotation from Jonson's The Gipsifs 
Metamorphosed [p. 419, ed. CifTordj puis the matter out of 'dispute : ' Or a long pre- 
tended fit, Meant fi>r ndrth, bat is not it; Only time and eais ont^wearing.' Skbat 
derives ' wear' from A.-S. nvriafi, to dodie; and ' weary ' from A.-S. 'Mtrig, tired, 
connected with A.-S. ivdriart, to wander, a weak verb formed from the substantive 
wir, which probably meant a moor or swampy place ; so that tuorian was originally 
'(0 tramp over wet ground,' the moat likely thing to cause wearineat. 

41. broke] For a list of similar participles that have dropped the -fw.see Abbott,S343. 

41, 44. From Capcll to Collier these two lines were printed improperly as one; 
Collier restored the old division. 

45. Mtrehing of] For similar instances of tbis preposition after present paiti- 
ciples, meaning ' in the act oC see Abbott, § 178. Of. also II, vii, 5. 

45. they would] See Text. Notes. Nciihcr Caklecott nor Knight p-ves any 
justification of their text. Unquestionably Rowe's correction should stand. — Ed. 

46w adit«)tofe] Aunt (MS) : The 'adventure* (or experiment, /frjrMAMt/)wa» 
not iH Usetf a hard or painful one to Rosalind ; but by the chance of hearing Sylvius 
expose his 5t;\te [of love pnins] /(^r Similar pabs were brought out} and the kardnm 

was in the j^rsin thu5 brought out. 

49. a night] 1 or many examples of adverbs with the prefix which represents 
iome preposition, as Ar, ««, ^ &e., contracted by rapidity of pronunciation, see 

Abbott, § 24. 

49, 51. the kissing of . . . the wooing of] Abbott, $931 The substantive use 
of the verbal with * the ' before it and < of aAer it, seems lo have been regarded at 
oolloquial. Shakei{iears puts it into the mouth of Toudistoae. 

5a batler] Joknson i The instrument with whidi washers beat dior coaise dotbefc 
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chopt hands had milk'd ; and I remember the wooing 51 
of a peafcod infUad of her , from whom I tooke tvro 

Haluweix: Often spelt iatkt. It b «Iio caUed a hetHng-$tafftK • tot-staft and 
Moetifliea a haitit^Ueff. Wright [gites nuuiy fonns of the word in varioos Eog> 

lish dialects, and adds]: The two forms, • bailer ' and hatltl as diminutives of bat, 
may be compared with 'lancer' (/ Kings, xvtii, 28, ed. 1611), and 'lancet' as 
diminutive of 'lance.' The fonn ' lancet' is sabstituted in modem editions of the 
Aathoriied Vcnion. [See also Skeat, a. v. 'battledoie.'] 

51. chopt] Wright: That is, chapped; as in Bonn, Ixii, 10: ' Beated and chopt 
with tand antiquitic.' Both forms of the word were used, the pronunciation being 
the same in each case. Cotgrave gives : ' Crevasscr, To chop, chawne, chap, chinke, 
tine» or eleaue aaonder.' And in the Aotborised Version tiX /eremiakt xiv, 4 (ed. 
161 1% we Bnd, ' Because the ground is chapt, for there was do nine on the earth. 

51 the wooing] Halliwfll r Our ancestors were frequently accustomed in tlieir 
love aiiairs to employ the divination of a peascod, by selecting one growing on the 
•ten, snatching it awaj qnicklf, and If the omen of the peas renuunii^ in the hnik 
wen preserved, then presenting it to the lady of their choice. According to Mr 
Dary, speaking of Suffolk, ' the efficacy of pcascods in the affairs of sweethearts \i 
not yet foigottco among our rustic vulgar. The kitchen-maid, when she shells green 
peaa, never onuls, if she finds one having nine peas, to lay it on the Untel of the 
kitcben-door, and the first clown who enters it is inbUiUylobe her husband or at 
least her sweetheart.' .... 'Winter-time for shoeing, peascod-timc for wooing,' is an 
old proverb in a MS Devon. Gl. But perhaps the allusion in Shakespeare is best 
iUoatrated by the following passage in Browne'a BrUanni£s Pastorals [B. ii. Song 3, 
U. 93-96, ed. Ilazlitt — o/>. Wright]: 'The peascod greene oft with no little toyle 
Hee'd seekc for in the fattest fcrfil'st soile, And rend it from the stalke to bring it to 
her, And in ber bosome for acceptance wooe her.' £HalliwcU cites no authority for 
this note, which is also to be found in neariy the same words in Brand's Ptpmtar 
AntiquUieSt ii. 99, ed. Bohn, as noted by Wright.] Whiter (p. 17) quotes the fot> 
lowing provcrS from Florio's Second Frutes, 159I, for no reason that I can discern 
Other than that the word ' peascod ' is common to both passages : * If women were as 
little as tbey are good, A Peascod would make them a gowoe and a hood.' 

5a. peaaeed] Farmbr : In a schedule of jewels in the 25 vol. of Rymer'a Ft^erm^ 
we find: ' Item, two pcascoddcs of gold with 1 7 pcarlcs.' Steevens : The ancient 
name for pe^s as they arc brought to market. So in Greene's Groundwork of Cmy- 
caithing, 1592, ' went twice in the week to London, either with fruit or pcscods,' 6£c. 
Again, in Th* HmesI Mait*t Ftrtttnt^ by Beau, and Fl. : *thott shalt wear gold, feed 
on dclicates; the first ptascods, strawberries, grapes,' &c. [Ill, iii, p. 4f^2, ed. Dyccji 
Douce: The 'peascod* certainly means the whole of the pea a.s if hanps upon the 
stalk. It was formerly used as an ornament in dress, and was represented with the 
shell open exhibiting the peaa. Skbat: God is a husk, shell, hag; a pea- 
shell, husk of a pea. [Cf. ' witli leaues like unto the cich peasa. It bearedl seed in 
certain cods," Holland's PUnie, 27th Book, p. 231. — Ed.] 

53. from whom] Knight : That is, from his mistress. He took from her two 
peaaeeds, that is, two pods. STAinrroNt Touchstone surely means that he both took 
Ae todB firom, and returned them to, the peascod, the representative of his mistress. 
In like manner he tells us. just before, he broke his sword upon a <tApr, and bid^im, 
his imagined rival, ' take that.' [Unquestionably Suunton is right. — Ed.] 
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cods, and gitiin^ her them againc, faid with weeping 53 
tcarcs, weare thcfc for my fake : wee that are true Lo- 
uers, runne into flrange capers ; but as all is mortall in 5$ 
nature, fo is all nature in louc, mortall in folly. 

Rof. Thou fpcak'ft wifcr then thou art ware of. 

Cio, Nay, I lliail ncre be ware of mine owne wit, till 
1 breake my (bins againfl it. 

Rof, /<(»/^, /c7/^, this Shepherds pafliop 6o 



53- rA/r] ffci Kt!y. 

55. as a//] all Rowc, Pope, Han. 

56. PurtaUik] mortal ic Viowt I. 

58, 50. /i// . if] One line, Coll. 



60. louc, Tone} £we» Zooe/ Coll 
(MS), ii, iii. 
60, 61. IVoWt Pcfw+, Mai. 



53. cods] Johnson : For * cods ' it would be moie like sense to read which, 
having ihc shape of pearls, resembled the common presents of lovers. Malone : In 
the following passage, however, Touchstone's present certainly signifies not the /fa, 
but the pod, and 60 I believe the word is used here : ' He [Richard HJ also used a /eat' 
€9d brancb widi the ctds open, but the peas out, as it is upon his robe in his monument 
at Weatmioster/— Camden's Remaines, 1614. The cods and not the peas were worn. 

53, 54. weeping tearcs] CArn.l. : Here the Poet is wag enough to raise a smile at 
the expence of his friend the novelist ; who employs these words seriously in a some- 
thing thai be caUs a sonnet, without- once seeing the ridicule of them. (See Rosa* 
der's Sonnet, beginning. *In sonowes cell,' &c.] Haluwell: Thb pleonastie 
expression is of so extremely common occurrence that there is no necessity for pre- 
anming it to have been suggested to Shakespeare by its introduction into Lodge's 
Novel. [Hereupon follow the titles of ten works wherein the expression is found.] 

56. mortaU in folly] Johnson: This expression I do not well understand. In 
the midiilc counties. ' mort.-il,' from pv^rt, a great quantity, is used as a particle of 
amplification ; as mortal tall, mortal Utile. Of this sense I believe Shakespeare takes 
advantage to produce one of his darling equivocations. Thus the meaning will be. 
ao is all nature in love ahmmdiHg in felly. Caldecott; That is, extremely foolish. 
Dyce refers to Carr's Cmzun C.'?!sary ■ ^Mortal, Exceeding, very; "he's mortal 
rich," " I'se mortal Xwin^' y ' .Staunton : As the commentators appear not to sus- 
pect corruption here, the passage probably contains a meaning we have failed to dis- 
cover. Schmidt: ' Mortal ' is here equivalent to human, resembling man in lollf. 
[These explanations of 'mortal' in this particular passage are all so mortal weak 
that 1 prefer to agree with Staunton that the meaning is yet to be discovered. If it 
were not for Rosalind s reply 1 should think thai \vc were looking too deep. Yet 
Weiss's explanation (p. 113) is ingenious; *That is. Nature can be foolish in lo*^ 
but the folly is mortal, a? all the things of Nature are, and will j xss away, leaving 
love behind.' Therefore he'!! have no jibes about it, and Rosalind justly replies, 
* Thou speak'st wiser than thou art ware of.' — Ed.J 

57, 58. ware « . . ware] It seems almost needless to point out that Rosalind means 
aware, and Touchstone meaiu eautiom. — Ed. Singer : Perhaps Roulind take* the 
Clown's equivoque seriously, and has in her mind that possession is the grave of love* 
which expires in its own folly. 

60k &c. CoLUW (ed. ii) here takes hi* text from his (MS) Conector, vho^ lie 
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Is much vpon my fafhion. 6l 

Clo» And mine, but it growes fometliing flale with 
mce. 

Ct'L I pra\' \ ou, one of you qucftion yon'd man, 
If he for gold Will giuc vs any foodc, 65 
I fiunt aimed to death. 

Qo, Holla ; you Clownew 

Ruf* Peace foole, he's not thy kinfman. 

Cor, Whocals? 

Qo, Your betters Sir. 70 

Cor* Elfe are they very wretched 

Rof, Peace 1 0iy ; good euen to your friead 

Cor. And to you gentle Sir, and to you all. 

Rof. I prcthee Shcphcard, if that loue or gold 
Can in this defert place buy entertainment, 7$ 
Bring vs where we may reft our felues,and feed : 
Here's a yong maid with trauaile much oppreiledi 
And faints for fuccoun 78 

61. muck vp9ii\ iff mmek m Coll, 71. art they vc-ry'] they are Rowc i. 
(MS), ii, uL thty are vtty Rowc 11+. the/ re very 

62, 63. if...mee'] It grows something Hta. 

stale -ujilh t/u^ And ttgius to /aUvdtA me ft, Feaee'] Peace, fool, Han. 

Coll. ii, iii. fft^(f ...friend'^ One line, 

(>^, yon'd lyond Kov^ yon Cap. Sleev. Mai. Cald. Knt, Coll. 

7a Sir} Om. Han. your} you FTet seq. 

Hys, 'must have had fome fomulatkm for the addition, unless it were a mere iaven* 

tion ' ; Collier suggests that we have fragments here of an old ballad, wherein, as far 
as lines 60, 61, and 'it ^rows something stale with mc' of the FoUo U OOOCCniedt 
Dyce (cd. iii, p. 26) agrees with him. His text ii as follows: 

^/los. love, Love! this sliepbcrd'a paaiioo 
Is too much on my fashion. 

ToueA. .And ndne; bat 
It grows something stale with me. 
And begins to foil with me.' 

CULIS {JSarfyJSng. Pronun., p. 949, 3) : Observe that the rhyme [passi-on, fashi-on'} 
is here an identical one, on the final .syllable -on, nnd that it is tt f a doul k- rhyme, 
lilce the modem pash-un /ash-un, as this would inaivc each line defectiv'C by a mcas- 
ne. Ptts-d^t/ask-i-m wen really trityllablca. Aixen (MS) : The <pMahm* of 
love ic love conceived of as something like suffering. 

72. your] One of the m.my instances where, in the Folio, and /wir are coo- 
ftanded. See Walker, Crit. ii, 190. 

77, 78k Abbott, $403: Either Ir is cnUlted, * Here's a young maid (who t») 
«iih tnvel much oppreised,' or the nominative (cf. § 399) is onutted before ' fiunla*' 
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CSxr. Faire Sir, I pittie her, 
And wilh for her lake more then for inine owne^ 80 
My fortunes were more able to releeue her : 
But I am ihepheard to another man, 

And do not (heere the Fleeces that I grazes 

My mafter is of churlifh difpofition, 

And little wrcakes to finde the way to heanen 8$ 

By doing deeds of hofpitalitie. 

BeAdes his Coate, his Flockes, and bounds of feede 

Are now on fale, and at our Ihecp-coat now 

By reafon of his abfcncc there is nothing 

That you will feed on : but what is, come fee, 90 

And in my voice moll; welcome lhail you be. 

Rof. What is lie that fhall buy his flockc and pafturef 
Cor. That yong Swaine that you faw heere but ere- 

while, 94 

82. Jhtpheard'^ a shephtrd Rowe. 87. Coatt\ Cote Han. 

85. :rrra'(<>/] Ff, Rowe -f, Odd. rtdtt 90^ 91, 93. >wm] JohM. 

Has. Johns, et cct. 

85. wreakes] Steevxns: That is, heed?, mros fnr. So in Havt. I, iii. 51 : 'And 
recks not bis own rede.' £Perba|>s from the spelling here, and in Nam,, where it is 
rtakn in the Qq and rtaks in the Ff, we may, perhaps, infer Ibtt in pronnndaliaiitfae 
sound of e was longer then than it is now. The assonance itt Ophelia's speedl WOaM, 
be thereby certainly more di-cided : * and reeks not his own rtv,/.' — Ed ] 

S6. hospitalitiej Wo&uswortu (p. 218) : Flowing from a kindly and consider- 
•le dlqMtttkm, the doi^ of hoepitalitj is one which the BiUe, we lenow, firequentlj 
enjoins and commendi. See X Feler, iv, 9 ; Hebrews, xiii, 2 ; Romans, xii, 13. But 
there is a passage more solomn and impressive than any of these, spoken by our Lord 
Himself with reference to the great day of account : ' I was a stranger, and ye took 
me tui in,' Mitt, xzr, 43 ; wUdi I cannot lie^> thlnVing was preieat to onr poel^ 
inilld when he made Conn [speak these words]. 

87. Coate] WRiGItT: Cotgravehas: ' Cavenne de bergier : a shephetrda ode; ft 
little cottage or cabine made of turues, straw, bougbes, or Icaues.' 

87. bounds of feede] Caiobcott: That is, range of paatore. ' 

91. voice] Johnson: That is, as far as I have a voice or vote, as far as I have 
power to Md you welcfim**. [' Fortinhras .... has my dying voice,' Ham. v, ii, 343 ] 

92. What is hej For many other instances of the use of this phrase, see Abbott, 
$>54t where there b the thoughtful rematk durC <in die EHtahethen and eaiHer 
period!) when the distinction between ranks was much more marked than now, it 
may have seemed natural to ask, a."? the first question about any one, " Of what condi- 
tion or rank is he ?'* In that case the diticrence is one of though:, not of grammar.' 

92. •hall] Abbott, $ 315, paraphiases ikli» hf it if, and classes it with I, i, 126: 

'He that escapes me shall acquit him well.' It is difliiCalt to distinguish these shades 
of meaning. To me the present < shall * is not the ssme as ChaHet'^ * shall.' Hat, 
I think, it is simple futurity. — Eo. 
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That little cares for buying any thing. 95 

Rof, I pray thee, if it Aand widi honeftie. 
Buy thou die Cottage, paflure,and the flocke^ « 
And thou ihalt haue to pay for it of vs. 

OL And we will mend thy wages : 
I like this place, and willingly could 100 
Waile my time in it 

Cor. AHuredly the thing is to be fold ; 
Go with me, if you like vpon report, 
The foiie^ the profit, and this kinde of life, 

I will your very faithfull Feeder be, * 10$ 

And buy it with your Gold right fodainly. Extunt, 

97. paftmrt] andOt pafittrt F,F^. loo^ 101. /m. Ii%ffr] One luie. Rowd 

99-101. Two lines, endiaf >^!Mr...iir, ii-f. 
Oqti. ct seq. 

96. honestie] In the wide range of meanings which this word bears, extending 
from chastity to generosity, the meaning which best suits the present context u, I 
think, hoKouTf that ii, honourable dealing towards Silvius. — £d. 

99> loi. UnqnestuNiably, Capdl's divirioo is better than die Folio's, which in fiut 

is not rliytlunical at all. At the sanif* time, an extra syllaMc in the tlilrd foot is 
objectionable : 'And we | will mcud | thy wag**! .• | I like | this place.' To be sure, 
if the line mmt be of five feet, we may make it a little smoother by reading wage. 
But tfie thoughl doses so oompletely with 'wages* that I would close the line widi it, 

aucl put a full stop after it. Let the next two lines divide at • waste' : ♦ I like | this 
place, I and will | inyly j could w.iste || My time in it.' All of which, after all, is 
merely scansion for the eye. An ear instinctively rhythmical decides such divisions 
fiv itaelf^ED. 

lot. Waste] Tliat is, simply //iw /, / as in Mfr. of Ven III, iv, 14: 'Com- 
panions That do converse and waste the time together.' See II, vii, x\x^post: 'And 
we will nothing waste till you return.' 

105. Feeder} Dycb: A servant, a menial; as in TUn, II, U, f6S, *oar offices 

. oppressed With riotous feeders.' and in Artt. &" C.'cv^^. Ill, xiii, 109: ' By one 
that looks on feeders.' Walker (Cri^. i, 311) : Qu. fintor ? /ttt/ occurs thirteen 
and sixteen lines above. ' Your factor^ i. e.your agent in buying the farm. [Dyce 
(ed. Ui) notes that Wallcer tfans queries, and adds, * wrongly, I believe.* Walker 

must have ovcrlool;eJ the instances of the use of * feeder ' cited by Dyce."] Nrn, ; 
Perhaps the word ought to be Feodar or Fedary, male representative undertaking the 
suit and service required by the superior from those holding lands in feudal tenure 
under him. 

106. BL\CKW0on'5; MACAZirrE (April, 1833): How fortunate that the prettiest 
cottage in or about the Forest is on sale ! No occasion for a conveyancer. There 
shall be no haggling about price, and it matters not whether or no there be any title* 
deeds. A dBple burineo, as in Arcadia of old* is bi^ng and selling in Ardea. 
True that it is net teim-daj. But tenn-dajr is post, for mind ye not diat it is inid> 
summer? 
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Seem Quinia. 



Enter f Amy ens ^ laqucs, & oiJurs, 
Song. 

Vtider tJte greene wood tree, 

who hues to lye with met. 
And tumt his merrU Note, $ 

xmto the Jwtet Birds ihrote: 
Come hUher^come htther^eome hithert 

Heere Jhall he fee no enemie, 
But Wiuier and rough WeaSier^ 

lag. More, more, I pre'thee more. lo 
Amy. It will make you melancholly Monfieur laques 
Tag. I thankc it : More, I pretliee more, , 
I can fuckc mclancholiy out of a fong, 13 



Soene changes to a deaut Put of die 
Fcnat Theob. 

3. Voder] And. 6MSer CSap. et ceq. 
greetu wMd'\gr»atw99d7y gnm- 
keod Rowe i. 

5. tune] F,. tutu Rove fi+, Cap. 



Coll. ii, iii, Dycc iii. turn F^F^ et cct 
& he} ut Cap. (corrected in EnaU). 

Two lines. Pope et seq. 
S, 9. Marked as a Chorus. Capt 
lOf 14. fre'thee] prethee Ff. 
X2-I4. Prose, Pope et seq. 



5. tuxne] Malone in support of the change to tune cites Tm Gtnt. V, tv, 5 : 
■And i» the nightingale's complaining fwU Tiau my diatKiWii,' &c Stibvbms : The 
old oop7 iiuqr be slglit ToAp^ Atm$f ok ^MoUUtMti carteat ^imae among vvl- 
gar musicians. Whiter corroborates Steevcns : * To turn a tune in counties of York 
and Durham is the appropriate and familiar phrase for' [correct singing]. Singf.r : 
That (fura* is right appears from the followbig line in Hall's Satires, Bk. vi, s. i [p. 
157, ed. Singer] : * Whiles threadbare Martiall turns his merry note.' Collier (ed. 
ii) : It is altered to tune in the (MS). It ii mUprintcd funt in Ilall's 5.r.'.V.-.r. DycB 
{StruturUt Slc, p. 69) : There is no reason to suspect a misprint in the line fion 
HalTe Sakrr. [Dyce, however, changed his opinion wben be printed b& third 
editioo; be there says that turns in this line from Hall] *is manifestly an error ftr 
tunrs ; so again in Tl^e Two Cent. IV, ii, 25, the Second Folio makes Thurio say to 
the Musicians: "Let's turne,'' &c. To "turn a note" means only to "change a 
note*' ; compare Loerine, 1595 : <* wben be seei that needs be mnst be prcst, Heele 
titme his note and sing another tune."* WlUGBT» after quoting this last note of 
Dycc's, adds : Even granting this, there appears to be no absolute ncccj^Ity for chancre 
in the present passage, for < turn his merry note ' may mean adapt or modulate his 
note to die sweet bird's songt foDowing its diai^es. 

7* Come] From the references in the Index to Abbott, it is to be inferred tbat 
'cone* is considered by him as e sol^iinctive used optativel^^ iiqpesativeljr* 
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As a Weazd fuckes cggcs : MoreJ pre'tbee more. 

An^, My voice is ragged, I know I cannot pleaie f 5 
you. 

laq, I do not defire you to pleafe me» 
I do defire you to fing : 

Comejmore, another flanzo : Cal you'em ftanzo's? 

An^, What you wil Monficur Jaquis^ 20 

Tag. Nay, I care not for their names, they owe mee 
nothing. Wil you fing ? 

Amy. More at your requcft,then to pleafe my fclfc. 

laq. Well then, if euer I tlianke any man, He thankc 
you : but tliat they cal complement is like th'encounter 25 
of two dog-Apes. And when a man thankes me hartily, 



>5- rag:^€d'\ rugged "Rovtc-^-fOK^ 

X7, 19. Froee, Pope et seq. 

19. Comtt ivMrr] ^^^> Ito«e<t 



1 9. Jlanso . . .Jlanzo's\ Ff, Rowc + , 
Cam. \Vh. ii, Uuds. UaHsa..Manzas 
Cap. (conj.) cl cet 

25. complement eompliment Fope;. 
emn^Uments Theob, \V«rb. Johns. 



15. ragged] M alone : That b, broken and unequal. [For a dozen other imtanCM 
ffi Shakespeare where ' ragged ' is thus used, sec Sthiuidt, s. v, 3.] 

19, stanzoj In Sherwood's English and French Dutionaric, appended to Cot> 
gnve, 1633, we find, *K sttnto (stafle of venes) Sta$tet. A ataazo (of df^ venes) 
OcLisHjue} Ob tamins to Cotgrave, under Stance tre find, among other meanliig^ 
*alio, a stanro, or stafle of verses.' In the only other place where Phakcypcare uses 
the word. Loves Lab. L. IV, ii, 99, it is printed, according to tlic Cam. Ed., stanse 
F,(^jtemff F,F,F^, and stame (of course a mis[iflint Cor jtoisf). Jaqoes was 
miaicntlj n litUe doubtful as to die cenectness of the term, which I thhik lie oaed 
in the sense of the second definition ^iven by Sherwood. If wc divide ' Ho'tc shill 
he sec no encmic ' into two verses, as every editor has divided it since I'ope, the 
•oog wiU he an OOatHque^ which Cotgnrve again defines, 'Octoatique: A staffe, cr 
Stanzo of eight verses.' — Ed. 

21. names] Used in a cl.-u^sic.il, 1 '^al y^^n-e. Caldccott finds the allusion to the 
Latin phrase, ncmina fjeerc, which wc all know means to • set down, or book the 
ilenis of debt in (he aeeoant4Mo]c/ as the definition reads in Andrews's Lexicm, 
Bat it seems to me that it is simpler to Suppose that Jaqucs refers merely, as he says, 
to * the names,' for which the I-.iHn is plain ncmina. In Conpcr's Thfujunts, 1573, 
the Dictionary which Shakespeare probably used (^wc are told that Queen Elizabeth 
osed It), die second definition of ncmina to ' the names of debtes owen.* Here, it is 
possible, Shake^are may have found the allusion which Jaqucs makeSw^ED. 

25. that] For the omission of the relative, see Abbott, § ^41, or Shakespeare passim. 

26. dog- Apes] Douce (i, 29S): Lanholunuvus, speaking of ajK.'S, saj-s : 'Some 
be caUed eatopktt end be lyke to an houn^ in the face, and in the body lylce to an 
ape.*— xviii, c. 96. Wright: TopscU {JHstory of Bccsts, p. S) says: 'Cyno- 
crplialcs are a luad of Apes, whose headcs are like Dogs, and their odier paits lOw 

a uiaus.' 
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me thinkes I haue giuen iiiin a peme,aiid he renders me 27 
the beggerly thankes. Come (ing ; and yaa that wil not 
hold your tongu^ 

Au^, Wd, He end the fong. Sirs, couer the whfle^ 30 
the Duke wil drinke vnder thb tree; he hath bin all thi9 
day to lookc you. 

Jaq, And I haue bin all this day to auoid him; 
He is too difputeablc for my companie : 

I thinke of as many matters as he, but I giue 35 
Heaucn thankes, and make no boaft of them. 
Come, warble, come. 

Song. Altogether htin» 

Who doA OiiiiiHoH ^^uum^ 

and Itmes io Hue Sumtr, 40 

28. if«/j not, Ff. 38. Altogether heere} Om. Rowe+, 

33-37. Prose, Pope et seq. 40. /ewr] Uoe FJF^. $V K0We+. 

34. difputeable] difptUabU F^. 

2$. bcrgerly] That is, bqggiurolike. TbethankaaieiieidMrptUiyiwriiieuibut 

the reverse. — Ed. 

30. couer] Stavnton: That is, prepare the table; equivalent to our 'liy die 
dkMh' ; compare Mer. of Vm. Ill, v, 55. 

31. drinke] Capfxl (p. 58) : The molcms have dint instead of 'drink,' bat bid- 
ding the attendants 'cover' was telling them the Duke intended to dine there; 
'diuik* tells them aomething more, that he meant to pass his afteraoon there, vmder 
tiie shade of tliat tree. 

32. looke you] Dyce (ed. iii) : I may notice that thi.<; i.s e quivalent to ' look pr 
you.' Compare Mtrry Wtves^ IV, ii, 8j: ' Mistress Page and I will loQb some linea 
Ibr ymir head.' [Forinnif oflier iaataiiees of this oidarion, see Abbott, 

34. disputeable] Malonb: That is, disputatious. Walker has a chapter (No. 
jt.vix, Crit. i, 183) on examples of adjectives in -able and -ibU, both positive and 
negative ones, which are frequently used by old writers in on active sense. See also, 
Abbott, % 3. 

58. Altogether beere] It b ahnoit needless to remarii that thb b % ifitgfi dfaeo- 

tiOD; and the sta;jc direction of a play-house copy. Some of the early editOlli even 
Capell, omit it altogether here. See Roffe, ia Appendix, * Music,' p. 434. 

40. Hue] ToLUETt To 'live i* tb' sim/ b to labour and 'sweat in die efe of 
Fbcebus,' or vitam agere xtA dh} for fymgln the sun, bow could they get the food 

they eat ? Caitm. (p. 5S) : To lye P the sun is a phrase ini|>orling absolute idleness, 
the idleness of a motley (sec po:t, II, vii, 17), but ' hve i' the sun ' imports only a 
living in freedom; a flying from courts and cities, the haunts of ' ambition,' to enjojr 
the fiee Ues^ngs of heaven hi audi n place as the singer himself was retn'd los 

whase pancg)Tick upon this sort of life is converted into a satire by Jaques, in a verv 
excellent parody that follows a few lines after. Caldecott : Othello refers to hb 
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Seeking the food lie eates^ 41 

and fka^d with wHuU ke gets : 
Cme Uiiker,come AifAer,c<nne JtUhtr^ 

Heere JkaUke /ee,&c, 

Tnq. Tie giue you a vcrfe to this note, 45 
That I made yeftcrday in defpight of my Inuention. 

Amy. And lie fin^ it. 

Amy, Thus it goes. 

If it do come to pajjc, thai any man tume AJJe : 

Leaning his wealth ami eafe^ 50 

A J}:ibborue "will to pleafCy 

Diicdame jdiicdame fdiudame : 52 

44. Hecrc] Gio. IlereCa^ 4S. Amy.] laq. Ff ct seq. 

hej you Rowe. 49- Two lines, F,F^ et seq. 

ftc] no encmj. But Winter and 5~> 55- Dttcdome, ducdaine,diicdane 

IDO^ Weather. FjF^ el seq. ...Ducdam(\ Due ad me^ Due aJ me, 

45» 46. Prose, Pope et seq. Due ad me...Due ad me Han. Wh. Mai. 

'tmhouMd, free oondition.' White (cd. I) : To *live i* Uie sua* was to live a profit' 

le55 life. Wrickt: A life of opcn a.ir freedom, which, as opposed to the life of the 
ambitious man, is also one of retirement and neglect. Hamlet seems to have had this 
in his mind when be said (I, ii, 67) : * I am too much i' the sim'; and Beatrice in 
Muek Adf, II, i, 331 1 * That goes erevj one to the world but I, and I m mm^nxalt,* 
that is, expos-d and n^lected, lilce the bride in CantUbt, i, 6. See also Tr». 6* 
Cress. I, iii, 2S2. 

46. Inuention] MOBERLY: As imagination would do nothing for roe, I spited it 
bjr the feUowii^ cboioe comporiUoa. 

52. Ducdame] JoilNSON: H.-inmcr, very acutely and judiciously, read.'; due ad 
me, that is, brini; him to me. Capei.l (p. 5S) : The words ' Come hither' arc Latin- 
ix'd by the composer; but not strictly, for then his word had been Huedame ; and the 
Latin words aooded [jiV] together into a strange single word of three syllaUcSt 
purely to set bis hearer a staring ; v.l: m \ -- 1 r.nil ■;'.;. li :s sti'I further, Vy tilling him, 
* 'lis a Greek invociitiori.' The liur.ioiir ii dettrovM. in ;:re:it ine;;. ure, by decom- 
poimding and setting them right, and giving us due ad me separately. FAK-MbR : If 
due ad mewtK right, Amiens woiild not have asked its meaning, and been pirt off 
with a •(Tf/'f^' It is evidently a word coined for the nonte. We have 

here, as Euilcr ia\;, ' One for s'use, nnd one for rhymed Indeed, we must h.ivc a 
double rhyme, or this stanra cannot well be sung to the same tunc with the former. I 
read *Dueda0i>, DuedanUt, Duedam>, Here shall he see Gross fools as he, An* if be 
will cc:nc to Arfi:.' That is, tO Amiens. Jaqucs did nr t mean to ridicule himself, 
Sxrr.vrN.^ : That Amiens, who is a courtier, sliould not undcr.-Mml I itin, or be per- 
snaded it was Greek, is no great matter for wonder. In confirmation of the old read- 
ing, however. Dr Farmer observes to me, that, being at a house not iar from Carn^ 
bridge, when new^ wxi brought that the hen-roost was robbed, a facetibat old squire 
■who was present immediatel/ sung the following stansa, which has an odd coincidence 
7 
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[Ducdame, ducdame, ducdame] 
with the ditty of Jaques : ' Dam>, what makes your ducks to die ? Duck, duck, duck, 
— Dam>, what makes your thicks to crj' ? Chuck, chuck, chuck.' ' Ducdime * is • 
trisyllable. Whiter tells us he was ' favoured ' with one or two more stanzas of the 
same song which Dr Fanner thinks sheds so much light on this passage, and WTiiter, 
in turn, ' favours ' us with them, though it is not easy to sec bow Shakespearian criti- 
cism is advanced by learning tliat the cause of the ducks' death was • eating o' Polly- 
wigs,' howsoever valuable the fact may be therapeutically. Be this, however, as it 
may, the stanzas seem to have imparted aid to Whiter, who says : * In the foregoing 
Stan/as it is of no consequence, either as to the sense or the metre, whether " Dame " 
be read in its usual way or whether we pronounce it Damt>, with the accent on the 
last syllable. They are all, however, manifestly addressetl to the Dame, the good 
housewife of the family, under whose care we may suppose the poultrj' to be placed ; 
and it may be obscr%*ed that the Ducks are particularly specified on account of the 
alliteration with Dame. I therefore sec no difficulty in the derivation of the word 
" Ducdame," which has so much embarrassed our commentators. What is more 
natural or obvious than to suppose Due Dame or Due Dam> to be the usual cry of 
the Dame to gather her Ducks about her; as if she should say, "Ducks, come to 
your Dame," or " Ducks, come to your Dami." .... The explication here given of 
this passage is the only one which at all properly corresponds with the context' In 
justice to Whiter it must be said that he appears conscious of the ridiculousness of 
such shallow profundity by the final remark : ' If Shakespeare is to be explained, 
neither the writer nor the reader should become fastidious at the serious discussion of 
such trifling topics.' Knight : It was not in the character of J.aques to talk Latin in 
this place. He was parodying the ' Come hither ' of the previous song. The con- 
jecture, therefore, that he was using some country call of a woman to her ducks 
appears much more rational than his Latinity. Collier: Hanmer's alteration is 
probably right ; but due ad me being harsh, when sung to the same notes as its trans- 
lation • Come hither,' it was corrupted to duc-da-mc, a trisyllable, which ran more 
easily. Farmer observed that ' if due ad me were right, Amiens would not have 
asked its meaning.' Why not, if Amiens be supposed not to understand Latin? 
When Jaques declares it to be ' a Creek invocation,' he seems to intend to jeer Amiens 
upon his ignorance. [Collier adds, in his second edition] : We may conclude, with 
tolerable certainty, that it was the burden of some old song, although none has been 
pointed out that precisely agrees with ' ducdame ' or due ad me. Halliwell (^Sh. 
Soe. Papen, 1844, ^'ol. i, p. 109) : Kanmcr's change is forced and unnecessary, I 
admit, but not quite so absurd as to suppose Jaques was using some country call of a 

woman to her ducks I have recently met with a passage in an uncollated MS 

of the Vision of Piers Plowman in the Ikxlleian Library, which goes far to prove 
that Ducdamt is the burden of an old song, an explanation which exactly agrees with 
its position in the song of Jaques. The passage is as follows : ' Tliannc set thcr some. 
And sun:^e at the ale. And helpen to erye lliat half akrc With Dusadam-me-me.' — 
AIS Pawl. Poet, I37, f. 6. To show that this is evidently intended for the burden 
of a song, we need only compare it with the corresponding passage in the printed 
edition : 'And bolpen ere this half acre With I/cnu, trolly lolly.' — Piers Ploughman, 
ed. Wright, p. 124. Making allowances for the two centuries which elapsed between 
the appearance of Piers Ploughman and As You Like It, is there too great a difference 
between Dusadam-me-me and Due-da-me to warrant my belief that the latter is a 
legitimate descendant of the more ancient refrain ? At all events, it must be borne 
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[Ducdamc, ducdame, ducdame] 
in mind thai the commentators have not produced any old word equally near it in 
their disserutions on its meaning. Thi» word may also possibly be in te nded by 
/7mm»/ dmee/ dmtti in Amlat** ihti ^ Numiis (Si. Su, Jtefirbii), p. 3s. Mr 
Collier, however, thinks it * mrvst likely an abbreviation of Dear mr P [Wth a few 
verbal alterations Halliwell repeated this in bis edition.] Staunton : AAer all that 
las been written in elucidation of 'daodaaiie,* we are disposed to believe the * invo> 
cation/ like the Clown*«: * Fond done» done Aod' in AH*s ff^ff, ismere onneuing 
babble coined for the occasion. Dyck: The attempts made to explain this 'burden' 
arc, I think, alike unsatisfactory. A. A. [Nota ^r* Qu. 2d S., viii, Oct. 8, '59) : Is 
it not literally as written due mi, * lead Inm from ne ' ? Amiens has been describ- 
ing the generous soul * who does ambition shun,' and welcomes him with a * Come 
hither.' J.iqurs describes the n-posifc character, and p t. with his p.^r^ -ly ' ? p 
him from me,' instead of * come hither.' Da is the Itahan preposition from, answer* 
iog to the Latin a, ai, ah. Tregeacu (/W. 5th S., x, July 20, '78) : It seems not 
fantnobahle that this word may be intended to represent the twang of a gnitar. [In 
^ttes and Qu. 5'.h ? ix, yir\<i 29, '7?, Dr Mackay has a note which was afterwards 
sobstantially repeated and enlarged in his Glossary of Obscure IVon/s, &c., 1SS7. 
From the latter I extract the following :] Amiens, puzded by the phrue, asks Jaques 
what it means. Jaqnes replies, "Tis a Greek invocation to call fools into a circle.' 
By ' Creek ' he appears to have meant P(d!ar's Greek, the popul.ir name for the cant 
language of the beggars and gypsies of his day, which is not wholly disused in our 
own. . . No one 1u« discovered 01* even hinted at the 'drcle* to which Jaqucs 
allades. Feihaps tibe old game of Tom Tidler's Ground may throw some light on 
the matter. [After stating that Brewer in his Dictionary of Phrase and Fal>Ic main- 
tains ' Tom Tidier ' to be a corruption of Tom th' JdUr^ Dr Mackay continues \\ This 
derivation has hitherto passed muster; but the troe derivatioii is from the Keltic, and 
proves the game to have been known to British children before the Saxon and Dan* 
ish irruptions and conquest. Tom signifies ' hill ' or mound, a word that enters into 
tbe composition of the names of many places in the llntish Isles; and tiodiaeA, gifl, 
oflerioi^ treasure; so tint Tm-Hoibek, corrupted by the Danes and Saxons into 
T^m-tuBtr, signifies the hill of giite or treasure, of which the players seek to hold or 
to regain po5^ervsion. It was th'' custnra for the boy who temporarily held the hill or 
torn to assert that tbe ground belonged to bim of right, and dare lite invaders to dis> 
possess him by the exclamation of <Af ml.' This phrase has poszledcommenta* 
tors quite as much as the name 'Tom Tidier' has done. The phrase, however, 
resolves itself into the Gaelic duthaick (the t silent before the aspirate, pronounced 
tiuhaic)y signifying a country, an estate, a territory, a piece of land ; da or do signify- 
ing to, and Ml, me— <. e. this teiritory or ground is to me, or beloni,^ to me ; it is my 
land or estate. This old British phrase continued to be used in England by children 
and illitrrafc people long after the British language had ^^-i^n w:iv to die Saxon Enf^- 
liah, and was repeated by boys and girls in the game now called ' Tom Tidler's 
Ground' so lately as forty years ago, when I heard it used aqrself by children on die 
Uoksof Leith and the Inches of my n.xti ve city of Perth. . . . . .\ correspondent of 

the Pa!! .^ftiH Gazette, signing himself ' Welshman,' s-ij"?, ' Clearly, the critics are at 
Cault in their endeavour to give a reasonable rendering to " ducdam^." Admittedly, 
it bad Its origin in a prehistoric game. .... Whether Shakespeare knew it to be good 

Welsh or not is little to the puiposc. However, there is no doubt he did In 

point of £kct Jaopies wm but veiballjr repeating die sdAame invitation which . . . • 
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Heere JJiall he fee ygrojfe fooles as hey 
And if he H'ill come to vie. 
Amy. What's that Ducdamc? 

laq. 'Tis a Greeke inuocation, to call fools into a cir- 
cle. He go flccpc if I can : if I cannot, He raile againft all 
the firft borne of Egypt. 



53 



55 



58 



53. Two lines, Pope ct scq. 

54. And] An Cap. 



54- mc] Ami. Farmer, Steev. 
56. inuocafion'\ invocarion 



had been twice given in the vernacular, " Come hither." .... For the " Creek" ren. 
dering which accompanied it wa5 good, honest Welsh, as nearly as the Saxon tongue 
could frame it. Its exact Cambrian equivalent is Drwch da mi, " Come with (or to) 
mc." It is jargon no longer. In early times the Sassenach, no doubt, often heard 
this " Challenge " (" Come, if you dare !") shouted to him by the Kymri from the 
hilltop or the embattled crag. Hence it was perpetuated in the mimic warfare of 
their children's game.' * The Kymric derivation,' adds Dr Mackay, * is ingenious, but 
does not meet the case so clearly and completely as the Gaelic.' In Kofes 6* 
5lh S., 5 Oct. '78, V. S. Lean suggests Duct-hmi : ami being the abbreviation for 
Amiens as well as French for friend. [The phrase having been thus proved, satisfac- 
torily to the provers, to be not only Latin, but Italian, and French, and Gaelic, and 
Welsh, and Greek (surely Jaques ought to know), and a ' twang,' we arc prcj>ared for 
the sensible and conclusive note which I have reserved for the last.] Wright: It is 
ia vain that any meaning is sought for in this jargon, as Ja^jues only intended to fill 
up a line with sounds that have no sense. There is a bit of similar nonsense in Cot- 
grave, s. v. Orgucs : ' Dire d'orgucs, vous ditcs d'or^ues. You s.iy blew ; how say 
you to that ; wisely brother Timothie ; true Roger ; did am did am.' .... Mr Ainger 
has suggested to me that we should read : 'Ducdo'mr, Ducd(/me, Ducdc/me, to rhyme 
with 'An W he will' come to' me.' 

56. to call fools into a circle] for the purpose of ctymologically and linguistic- 
ally investigating the meaning of ' Ducdame,' says MoUERLY, drjly. 

58. first borne of Egypt] Grey (i, 174) : Alluding to Exodus, xi, 5. JoHNSON: 
A proverbial expression for highborn persons. Nares: Perhaps Jaques is only 
intended to say that if he cannot sleep, he will, like other discontented persons, rail 
against his betters. WoRHSWORTH (p. 70) : One feels somewhat at a loss to deter- 
mine whether of the two pieces of criticism [Grey's and Johnson's], though very dif- 
ferent in kind, is the less satisfactory. The play in which this passage occurs turns 
upon two incidents, in both of which an eldest brother is mainly concerned, in the one 
as suffering, in the other as doing, injur}'. And the redection, therefore, naturally 
presents itself to the moralising Jaques, that to be a first born son is a piece of good 
fortune not to be coveted now, any more than it was in the daj-s of Pharaoh, when all 
the first I'om of Ei^ypt were cut off, but rather to be 'railed at.' In Act I, Sc. i, 
Orlando says to Oliver, ' The courtesy of nations allows you my better in that you are 
ihc first born* If it be objected that Jaques was not yet aware of what had hap- 
pened to OrLmdo, still, I think, the poet might have put the sentiment into the mouth 
of such an one as Jaques, to lie as a kind of w.iking dream, half experimental in 
regard to what he already knew, half prophetic.il of what he would soon discover; 
but, at all events, the reference to ' the old Duke,' who had been • banished by his 
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Amy. And He go feeke the Duke, 
His banket is prepared. Exitmt 60 



Seem Sexta, 



Enter Orlando^ & Adam, 

Adam. Deere Mafter, I can go no further ; 
O I die for food, Heere lie I downe, 
And meafure out my graue. Farwcl kinde mafter. 

Or/,\\'hy how now Adam? No greater heart in thee: 5 
liue a litde, comfort a iittlejcheere thy felfe a little. 

1-31. ttose. Pope et seq. 6. (omfori\ comfort tktt AlU». conj. 

(ap. Cam. Ed.). 

youngtr brother, ihc new Duke,' will bold good. And he ' rails at ' him, not only as 
ahowiog sympathy, aAer his quaint manner, with the old Duke's tMuishmettt, but as 

reflecting upon his own folly in becoming voluntarily a partaker of the banishment, 
and thereby forfeiting all his 'lands and revenues' to the usur]>cr; as he had sung 
juit be/ore in the verse, which ^he says), * I" made yesterday in despite of my invcn- 
lioa' ; *That any man turn ass Leaming his wealth and ease A sUMom m///« 
Here shall he see, Gross fools as he, An if be will come fa me.' 

60. banket] Gifford (Massinger's Ci/y MaAzm, II, i, p. 29): A 'banquet' 
was what we now call a dessert; it was com[>oscd of fruit, sweetmeats, &c., ' Your 
ddxen is a most fierce devoorer, i&t, of plomhe; i&x will destroy is numy as might 
make A kanquei for an army.'— 7i(« WUs. The banquet was usually | ! 1 i d in .1 s' [ a- 
rate room, to which the guests removed as soon i\s they had dined ; thus, in The 
Unnatural Combat, Beaufort says (III, i) : * We'll dbu in the great room, but let the 
onsick And b^'i.juct be prepared here.' The common place of banqueting, or of eat- 
ing the dessert, among our ancestors was the garden-house, or arbour, with which 
almost eveiy dwelling was once furnished, to this Shallow alludes in 2 Hen. IV: V, 
iii, 2. [See Rom. 6f Jul. 1, v, 120. Dyce refers to Tarn, the Shr. V, ii, 9: • My 
banquet is to close our stomachs up After our great good cheer.'] 

3, 3. Walklr (Cn/. i, 18) divides these lines, which, he says, ' the Folio prints as 
verse in a scrambling sort of way,' at ' O,' and reads : ' I die, / di( for food. Here 
lie I down.' [Walker has a chapter [(^rit. ii, 141) on the * Omission of Repeated 
Words.'] Dyce (ed. iii) quotes Walker, and adds: But the speech which lmme> 
diately follows this, and which is stark prose, is so printed in the Folio as to look 
like verse. [See note, line 21.] 

4. grave] Stecvens: So in Rom. 6^ Jul. Ill, iii, 70: 'fall upon the ground, 
. . , . Taking the measure of an unmade grave.' 

6. comfort] Wricut: We must either take 'comfort' as equivaIeollo*be oom> 
forted ' or ' have comfort,' or else regard ' thyself* as the object to ' comfort ' as well 
as ' cheer.' Allem (MS) : I suppose ' comfort ' may be used absoluti, just as ' cheer 
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If diis vncouth Forreft yeeld any thing fauagc, j 

I wil either be food for it, or bring it for foode to thee: 

Thy conceite is neerer death, then thy powers. 

For my iake be comfortable, hold death a while lo 

At the armes end : I wil heere be with thee prefentlyy 

And if I bring thee not fomething to cate, 

I wil glue thee leaue to die : but if thou diefl 

Before I come, thou art a mocker of my labor* 

Wcl faid, thou look'ft chcerely, I5 

And He be with thee quickly : yet thou licfl 

In the blcakc aire. Come, I wil beare thw 

To fome nicltcr,and thou (halt not die 

For lacke of a dinner, 

If there hue any thing in this Defert. 20 
Chcercly good Adam. Exeunt* 

II. fifcrc /, ] l>c ken Rowe*!', Cip^ Var. Ca!d. Sing. Sta. Ktly. 
Mai. Dyce lii, Huds. 15. eheerely^ (keerUy Reed, Var. 

13. / W/] ru Pbpe + , Mai. Steer. »2l. 

up' is. It is, however, in favour of the anonv-mous emendation, • comfort tbec ' (Cam. 
£d.), t}iat the tha may have been pronounced like Ue {jaore Eboraco^ as Walker says), 
and then die aecond /was dropt in pronunctatioa, as in *all but ]iiariiien»* Thi^. \, 
U,2ia 

9. conceite] Dvce : Conception, thought, imagination, fancy. 

10. be comfortablej Caldecott: That is, be comforted, become susceptible of 
comfort. 

11. heere be] I^t Walker's chapter on the TVanspoiition of Words {Crit. ii, 240) 
vith i!i> Ion;.; of c\nm[i1es be read and pondered, and after that there will be no 
be&itation, I think, in deciding that wc have on instance of transposition here. See 
Text Kotes»— £d. 

tt. presently] Aooott, % 59: Equivalent v»attke prtwU tme^at^ue^ iasteed 

©f, as new, ■ soon, but not at once'.' 

15. Wei said] Collier: This was often used for ^ Well done* White (cd. i) ; 
But Orlando seems to refer to what be binttelf bas sidd. [Q*. Otk, II, i, 192.] 

21. The last line of this Scene is, in the Folio, the last line of Ae page, and I 
Ctrangly sujpcct that the divi>ion into verse of what Dyce calls 'stark prose,' is due 
•unply to the effort of the compositors to spread out the lines in order to avoid the 
necessity of baving tbe beading of n Scene A tbe Ibot xS. the page, that is, tbe bead- 
ing Smta Septima nerely, wiib, periiaps, not a line of texti— £a» 
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Scena SepHma, 



Enter Duke Sen. & Lord, like Oui-lawcs. 

DtuSetu I thinke he be transform'd into a bead, 
For I can no where finde him, like a man. 

I ,Lord* My Lord, he is but euen now gone hence, 
Heere was he merry, hearing of a Song. S 

Du^ Sen, If he compaA of iarres, grow Muficall, 
We lhall haue fhordy difcord in the Spheares : 
Qo feeke him, tell him I would fpeake with him. 

Enter laqiics. 

i.Lord. He faues my labor by his owne approacfi. 10 
Du.Sen. Why how now Monficur, what a life is this 
That your poore friends niuft woe your companie, 
What, you looke merrily. I3 

1. Out-lawcs] out-lawes Ft 9- Enter...] After line lo, Dyce, Sta. 
A table set out Rowe. l^. IVhat^'^ And cantwi have *tt 

3. ^] is Tope 4*. Wtkatt Cap. 

2. think be be] See Abbott, § 299, for instances of * be ' used after verbs of think- 
ing. The standard example, to wbkh all others might be refenred, is diat mnemonic 

line : ' I f'sirj!: my wife l>i honest, and t/tinJi she jj not,' Ot^. Ill, iii, 443. — Ed. 

4. cucn now] Auuott, § 38 : *Evfn now ' with us is appUed to an action that has 
been going on for some time and siitl continues, the emphasis being laid on ' now.' 
In Shakespeare the emphasis is often to be laid on *even/ nad *tvm tarn* metnt 

exattty or only now,' /. e. ' scarcely longer ago than the |xeaenL* 

5. hearing of] See II, iv, .}<; or A! ImjK, 5 17S. 

6. compact] ST££V£NS: ihat is, uiadc up of discords. Dyc£: Compacted, 
composed. 

7. Spheares] See Afer. of Vm. V, i, 74 and notes in this edition, where th'- mu le: 
of the spheres is discussed. WRtoli r; Compare Batman -,\^f>on Barthohuu (cd. 
1582), fol. 123,^.- 'And so Macrobius saith : in putting i!;^ mouing of the roundncssc 
of beanen, is that noyse made, and tempereth sharpe noyse with lowe noirse, and 
makcth £iien Mcorde* and melodic : hvx f .r the default of our hearing, and also for 
passing measure of th.it noy.>e and mi lodie, tlii.^ h.nrmony and accord is not hi ird of vs.* 

13. The comma at the close of the preceding hnc led Capell to suppose that the 
•eatenoe was not complete; he thereupon supplied the omission (see Textual Notes), 
and (bus justified the addition in bis notes: 'Which circumstance [the comma nAcr 
'company'] alone indicates an omission; but it further appears from the sense, if a 
little attended to : For what great crime is it, that Jaqucs must be woo J for his com- 
pany ? but that he makes hb friends woo it, and won't let them kwe it after aU, is an 
«ceuMtloo of some wei^L The words now Inserted cany llils chsige.* 
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laq. A Foole, a foole : I met a foole i'th Forreft, 
A motley Foole (a mifcrable world :) 1 5 

14. foole I V/i] folVth F^. 1$. ttw/</] varlet Han. \Varb. 

15. A motley Foole] DoucE (ii, 317): The coslumc of the domestic fool ia 
Shakespeare's time was of two sorts. In the first of these the coat was motJcy or 
parti-coloured, and attached to the body by a girdle, with bells at the skirts and 
elbows, though not always. The breeches and hose close, and sometimes each leg 
of a diflcrent colour. A hood resembling a monk's cowl, which, at a very early 
period, it was certainly designed to imitate, covered the head entirely, and fell down 
over part of the breast and shoulders. It was sometimes decorated with asses' ears, 
or else terminated in the neck and bead of a cock, a fashion as old as the fourteenth 
century. It often had the comb or crest only of the animal, whence the term cocks- 
comb or coxcomb was afterwards used to denote any silly upstart. This fool usually 
carried in his hand an official sceptre or bauble, which was a short stick ornamented 
at the end with the figure of a fool's head, or sometimes with that of a doll or puppet. 
To this instrument there was frequently annexed an indated skin or bladder, with 
which the fool belaboured those who offended him or with whom he was inclined to 

make sport ; this was often used by itself, in lieu, a.s it would seem, of a bauble 

It was not always filled with air, but occa.s'orially with sand or pease In some 

old prints the fool is represented with a sort of flapper or rattle ornamented with bells. 
It seems to have been constructed of two round and flat pieces of wood or paste- 
board, and is, no doubt, a vestige of the crotalum used by the Roman mimes or 
dancers. This instriuncnt was us»d for the same purpose as the bladder, and occa- 
sionally for correcting the fool hitnself whenever he behaved with too much licen- 
tiousness In some old plays the fool's das^ger is mentioned, perhaps the same 

instrument as was carried by the Vice or buffoon of the Moralities ; and it may be as 
well to observe in this place tJiat the domestic fool is sometimes, though it is presumed 
improperly, called the Vice. The dagger of the latter was made of a thin piece of 
lath, and the use he generally made of it was to belabour the Devil. It appears that 
in Queen Elizabelli's time the yVrchbishop of Canterbury's fool had a wooden dagger 

and a coxcomb The other dress, and which seems to have been more common 

in Shakespeare's lime, was the long petticoat. This originally appertained to the 
idiot or natural fool, and was obviously adopted for the purpose of cleanliness. WTiy 
it came to be used for the allowed fool is not so apparent. It was, like the first, of 
various colours, the materials often costly, as of velvet, and guarded or fringed with 
yellow. A manuscript note in the time of the Commonwealth states yellow to have 
been the fooPs colour. ITiis petticoat dress continued to a late period, and has been 
seen not many years since in some of the interludes exhibited in Wales. But the 
above were by no means the only modes in which the domestic fools were habited. 
The hood was not alwa)-s surmounted with the cockscomb, in lieu of which a single 
bell, and occasionally more, appeared. Sometimes a feather was added to the comb. 
.... A large purse or wallet at the girdle is a very ancient part of the fool's dress. 
Tarlton, who personated the clowns in Shakespeare's time, appears to ha\-e worn it. 
, . . . We may suppose that the same variety of dress was observed on the stage which 
we know to have actually prevailed in common life. 

15. world] Warbitrton : WTiat, because he met a motley fool, was it therefore a 
miserable world f This is sadly blundered; wc should read 'a miserable varlet.* 
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As I do Hue by foode, I met a foole, 
Who laid him downe, and bask'd him in the Sully 
And rail'd on Lady Fortune in good termes, 
In good fet termes, and \ et a motley foolc. 
Good morrow foolc (quoth I :) no Sir, quoth he, 
Call me not foolc, till hcaucn hath fcnt mc fortunCj 
And then he drew a diall from his poake. 



16 



20 



22 



His head is altogether running on this fool, both before and after these words, and 
here he cails him o «fi!»'/iii^i!f swr/r/, aotwithstaading he 'railed oa Lady Fortune ia 
good terms,' &c. JOHNSON: I fee BO OCCd t& changing *«orld* ID varUt, Dor, if a 
diaage were nrrniMry, can I guess how it should certainly be known that taor/tf is 
the true word. 'A miserable world' is a parenthetical exclamation, frequent among 
melancholy men, and natural to Jaques at the sight of a fool, or at the hearing of 
itflections on the fragility of life. Capell: [It wm a adwnble world] in the eiit- 
madoii of Jaqnet aad oclien eqmlly cynical, who disrelish the world ; amignii^ the 
dispensations of Providence in a number cf articles, and in this clii- f} — that it has 
created such beings as fools. HuNTER (i, 347} aclLnowlcdgcs that there is no real 
need of distorbing the text, and that the meaning, as given by Capell, is not unam* 
btgnous, but, be coBtinnes, *if thb be not thought a MtisGutorf exptenation of the 
passa'^'", fhr-re is a word which would suit it so well if substituted for "world," and 
which might so easily become changed into " world" that I cannot but think tlut it 

may have been what Shakespeare wrote The word is ort. **A motley fool I a 

niiersble mrtt* "Ort," a^n Tooke, '* means anything vile or worthless'*} but it 
scttns to contain the idea of remnant or fragment. Sh.akcspcare uses it thus in Tro. 
6* Crts. V, ii, 158, and in Timon, IV, iii, 400. Fragments of victuals were arts ; so 
that the word may have led to the idea which next entered the mind of the poet : "As 
I do live bf fto4t I met a fool," and la the cooiie of what he says of him be still 
keeps to the idea whi-^h the word ort would naturally introduce, and speaks of the 
clown's brains as " being dry as the remainder biscuit After a voyage," which was 
eminently an ert' [Whenever we wish to think of the excellent Hunter at his best, 
let us wipe from onr memotyereryTestige of an ort of this emendation.— Ed.] Cow> 
Df.v-Cl.\rkk : A parcnt!v".ical cxc'imation, whereby Ta jucs for the moment laugha 
«t his own melancholy view of the world, having just heard it echoed by a pmf. s- 
sional jester. Moreover, he seems to exclaim, ' This a miserable world ! No, it con- 
tabs a feel and food for langbter.' 

21. fortune] Rekp : /I'r/.v.v? favt f-.fui: is, as Upton observes, the Saying here 
alluded to, or, as in Publius Sjtus: Fortuna, r.imiwn quern f(K-et, stuUum facU. So 
in the Prologue to Tht Alchemist: ' Foittmc, that favours fooles, these two short hours 
We wish away.* Agidn, in Every Mam Out tfhit fftmour^ I, i [p. 38, ed. GiSbrd] t 
'Si'^liurih. %V*hy, who am I, sir? Macilcnte, One of those that fortune favours. 
Carlo. \_Aside\ The periphr.isis of a fool.' Halliwf.lL: • Fortune favours fools, or 
fools have the best luck.' — Ray's Proverbs. Moberly : The proverb, Coleridge wit- 
tily and wisely suggests, has something the same meaning as Sterne's saying, * God 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb.' Weiss fn. 115) : Tlius indeed, like the wise 
men, Tru 'istone will have a social chance to show, as tliey do, wliat lii , f II v is. 



22. diall j Knight : • There's no clock in the forest,' says Orlando, and it was not 
likely that the Fool would have a pocket dock. .Whet, tbeo, was the 'dial '*thst 
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And looking on it, with lacke-!-;flre cy^ 23 
Sayc5, very wifely, it is ten a clockc : 

Thus v.e may fee (quoth he) how tiic world wagges: 25 

^Tis but an houre agoe, (ince it H*as nin^ 

And after one houre more, 'twill be deuen. 

And lb firom houre to Iwure^ we ripe^and ripe, 28 

27. (w] Mr VjKN)} (oMfaiat?) Vv. 37. ^atm\ mdnmCaf. (oonccldl m 
'13, UasacM. Emta). 

be Uwk from lib poke 7 We liwe letdy become poew MM d with » lade iimnnneaL 

... It is a brass circle of sbt-u*. two inchf* in diameter; cn the outer side are 
en^avcd lettcra in iica'Jr.^ ihc names of the monlhs, m ith graduated divisions ; and 
oa ihe inner side the hours of the day. The brass circle ilsclT is to be held in one 
|writMo1i7ariiig; brttfaeveiseaiww slideinwlddi tiwfeiSAcaMUorii^ Tbit 

slide being mo%'cd so that the bole stands opposite the ^Tisioo <^ the month when 

the day fa!U cf wL'rh we dtj'.rt x.~ Vr.-^'-v thv tiT!---, iV'-- circle is held up cppo-sitc the 
sun. 'I he inner side is of cours<: tlicn iu ;>L^vie ; L>al the suubcam shines through ihc 

little orifieeeodfiMms a point of Ui^iipoD the boor 0M^^ Hai^ 
UWELL: Tbe tenn *dtal* ifpears to have been applied, in Shakespeare's time, to 
anything for measuring time in vrhich the hours were marked, so that the allusion here 

may be cither to a watch or to a portable jounicy-nng or small sun-dial Ring- 

dids were annn&ctnied in buge nnnber at Sheffield eo lately as the doee of ibe bat 
century, and were commonly used bjr the kfwer ordeis. [HalUwell gives three or 
four descriptions of various patterns, accompanied with wood-cuts ; t!ie fronti^iiece 
of his volume is an engraving of an ivory 'viatorium or pocket sun-dial.' J 

22. poake] If the Fool were habited in the erthodoK &ahion, this pocket was 
jmbably tbe 'large purse or wallet' referred to above hf Doaoed<— EDw 

25 wapges] See Schmidt for instances of both its transitive and intransitive sense. 
Hamlet's use of it is noteworthy: 'I'll fight. . . Until my eyelids will no longer 
wag.'--V,t, 25s. 

^ ripe] Thus, 'stay the vcrj- riping of the time,' Mer. of Vm. II, viii, 43. Used 
as a verb in only two or three other instances, according to Schmidt. MoBERLV: 
Froba>)ly most readers of tbe play will have remarked that the Fool's utterances, as 
berc given, are not in Toncbstone*s style. He Is not the kind of ibol who nils *m 
good set tenns,' which are ridiculous isom their grave senselessness. It would sppear 
that the Poet allowed himself to turn aside for a moment here to satiri/e and parody 
some of the current dramas of the day. Tbe original of these lines seems to have 
been Tht Sfianbk Tragetfy of Kyd, where a father, Imding his son hanged 00 an 
apple<tice, vents his grief by saying of it, * At last it grew and grew, and bore and 
bore ; Till at the lpn;rth it grew a gallows.' The pun on ' gallows ' and * thereby 
hangs a tale ' is quite Shakespearian. [But we must remember that it is Jaques who 
reports Touchstone's woids. We bear Tonchstooe only through Jaques's ears. And 
as for tbe parody on Hieronimo— it is not impossible. Kyd*s fellow-draniatists fiNmd 
in that trT_^fdy a rich vein of Tcrmaj^ant o'crdonc, and worked it with ridicule merci- 
lessly. It was not, however, at the substance, the plot of the tragedy, that they 
laughed, it was only at tbe wild nnt of the expression, such as ' What outcry plucks 
me from my nsked bed ?' * let my hair b^ve vp my nightcap^' &c. And so it seems 
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And then from houre to houre, we rot, and rot, 

And tlicrcby hangs a tale. When I did heare 30 

The motley Foolc, thus morall on the time, 

My Lungs began to crow like Chanticleere, 

That Foolcs (hould be fo deepe contemplatiue : 

And I did laugh, fans intermiflioii 

An houre by his diall. Oh noble foole, 35 
A worthy foole : Motley's the ondy weare. 

33. deepe eomtmplatiut\ deep-eouiemflative Mai. Steev. Knt, Dyce, Cam. 

to me doubtful that there can have been here any thought id Shakespeare's mind of 
The Sfaniih Tragedy : it comes too near ridiculing the very substance of that drama, 
which was a bitter tragedy, to have compared the 'banging of a tale' with the 
huging of an idoliaed son in bis own fadwr** ordMnL— >Ed.] 

30. tale] A phrase used several times by Shakc^spcare. Weiss (p. 115): What 
talc ? ^^'hy, the everlasting tedious one of over-accredited common-place behavior. 
Only a Touchstone, vtrith his sly appreciation, can lend any livelines to that. 

31. monll] This is genenlly inteii»eled tt % verb^ equivslent to monaHse. Bat 
Schmidt, s. v., says it is 'probably an adjective/ a view which is strcngthcncJ, I 
think, by the preposition ' on.' If the verb, moralise, needs no prcposition after it (cf. 
< Did he not moralize this spectade II, i, 4S), it is not easy to sec why ' moral,' 
If used as an eqiuvaknt verb^ should need one. Had Shakespeare intended to con- 
vey the force of inoralisf, would he not have used the word? there is no exigency 
of rhythm to prevent it. The line, ' The motley Fool thus moralise the lime,' rue: 
smoothly. — Eo. 

32. crow] Wmgkt: That is, to hngh menily. Cf. « You were wont, when yon 

laughed, to crow like a cock,' Two Gent. II, i, 28, [From what Speed says to Val- 
entine it is to be inferred, I think, tiiat this • crowing ' was laui;hter, not so much, per- 
haps, of a merry, as of a boisterous, kind. The contrast lies in Valentine's present 
lovesick condition, when *he speaks puling, like n beggar at Hallowmas^* with his 
former manly < stat •, when he was wont to crow like a cock when he laughed. — Ed.] 

32. Chanticleere] Skeat, f. Chanticleer, i.e. clcarsingingj equiva* 
lent to Middle English ehaunte-eleer ; Chaucer, Nun's Prestes, T. 1. 29. 

33. deepe ooniemplntiue] For other compound adjectives, see Abbott, fa. 

34. sans] Wric.iit (Note on 71 w/. I, ii, 97) : This French prcixx^ition appears 
to have been brought into the Iangu.igc in the fourteenth century, and occurs in the 
forms saun, sans, sauntz, sauns, and saunee. It may, perhaps, have been employed 
tt firrt in purely French phrases, such as *sans question.'— Z«ttf'f Lai. Z. V, i, 91 ; 
'sans compliment,' King John, V, vi, 16. But Sh.ikcspcare uses it with other words, 
as here, and in J/am. Ill, iv, 79. Karcs quotes instances from Jonson, Beau, k M., 
Masslnger, and others. So that it ap{^>cars to have bad an existence for a time as an 
Eoglish word. Cotgrave gives: *Saiu. Same, without, beudes'; and Florio has, 
'SenztT, sans, without, besides.' 

36. Motley] Caluecott : There was a species of mercery known by that nr.rac, 

* Polymitus. He that maketh motley. Polymitarius.'— Withal's /ill/e Diet., 1568. 

* Ftisadoes, Motleys, bristowe frices' are in the number of articles recommended for 
iwnbem traffic in 158a Hakluyt's V^fogn, 1582. 
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Du, Sen. What foolc is this ? 



37 



Iii<]. O wortiiic Foolc : One that hath bin a Courtier 
And laycs, if Ladies be but yong, and faire, 
They haue the gift to know it : and in his braiue, 
Which is as drie as the remainder bisket 
After a voyage : He hath ftrange places cram'd 



4* 



40 



39. hif[ On. FjF^, Rowe i. 



4a indui\ Fg. 



36, 38. A worthy . . . O worthie] An anonymous ooojecture recorded in the 

Cam. Eo. U, I think, an emtndatio certisnma ; it bad occurred to me independently. 
It is that this 'A' and this • O ' should chanfje j laci s Wico the Duke asks Jaqtics a 
direct question, ' What fool is this ?' Jaques, according to the text, instead of answer- 
ingt brcnks out into an apostrophe, ' O worthie Foole !* which, however nvch it may 
relieve his feelings, is certainly somewhat discourteous to the Duke. It is this dis> 
courtesy and this irrelevancy which first made the phrase 5U5p:cious. Change the 
' O ' into At and at once all is right; we have an answer to the Duke, and the second 
half of the line is properly connected with the first: *A worthie Foole, one that hath 
bin,' &c Thus, too^ in line 35, after apostrophinnK the fool : ' Oh noble feole,' there 
is to mc something weak in falling to the third person, and adding '« wwdiie foole.' 
It should be ' Oh worthy foole.' — Ed. 

41. drie] Wricmt: In the physiology of Shakespeare's tine adry bndn accom- 
panied slowness of apprehension and a retentive memory. We read in Batman z fpm 
Bartholcmt, fol. 37, b, ' Good disposition of the br.iine and euill is knowne by his 
deedcs, for if the substauncc of the brainc be soft, tUinae, and deere : it receiueth 
lightly the feeling & printing of shapes, and lykenesses of lUnges. He that bath 
such a braine is swift, and good of perseveraunce and teaching. When it is con- 
trarye, the brainc is not softe; ejihcr if he be troubled, he th:it hath such a braine 
receiueth skrwly the feeling and printing of thinges : But neuerthelc&ie when bee bath 
taken and recdued them, be keepeth them long b minde. And Ihat is s^&e tad 
token of drinessc, as Buxibilily & forgetting is token of moisture, as Haly saytb.' See 
Tro. 6* Cre^s. I, iii, 329. 

41. bisket] BobWELL: So in Jonson's Every Man Out of his Humour £InduC' 
tion] : 'And, now and then, breaks a dry biscuit jest. Which,' &c. 

42. plncea] DELroS: That is, strange passages from books, remarkable citations. 
ScHM!r>T (p. 455) : This interpretation of Delius's must be left undecided; no paral- 
lel cxmupk in Shakespeare occu/s to me. Wright : Topics or subjects of discourse. 
Compare Bacon, Adoancement of Learning, ii, 1 3, § 7 : 'Ancient writers cf tbetorie 
do give it in precept, that pL-adors should have the places, whereof they have most 
OOnlinual use, ready handled in all the variety that may be.' Nkii. : .\ scholastic 
phrase for stock arguments, ideas, topics— Zori communes, Rolfe: That is, odd 
comers. Wright's explanation as * topics or soli^ects of discourse * does not suit so 
well with ' cramm'd.' [There can be no doubt, I think, that Bacon uses the word 
as Wright h.is exactly defaiod it. In §9, Bacon says: 'The other part of invention, 
which I term suggestion, doth assign and direct us to certain marks or places, which 
may excite our mind to return and produce such knowledge as it hath formerly col> 
lectedfto the end we may make u^e ihorcur;' which is very nearly in Jaqucs's exact 
phrase a * place, cramm'd with observation.' Again, * I do receive particular topics 
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Witii obferuation, the which he vents 43 
In mangled formes. O that I were a fooic, 

I am ambitious for a motley coat. 45 
Du,Stn, Thou fhalt haue one* 

laq* It is my onely fuite, 47 



that is, places or directions of invention anl in';uiry in every particular Vcnowledge, 
as things of great use.' — 5 ^O- JmiN-oN, in his Dictionary, gives as one of the 

dcBnitioDS of ' Flacc,' ' a passage in writing,' but under the definition ' separate room' 
lie dtes ai an exaanple the present phrase of Jaquea. That Delius's, Wright's, and 
TCeil's interpretation is correct is shown by the rrst of the sentence : these strange 
subjects the fool ' vents in mangled forms.' It is not easy to see how ' separate 
looms ' or ' odd corners ' could be either vented or mangled.— Eo.] 

43. obaeruntion] To be pnoouneed as five sjrilablci. Thit dmobokm^ as it is 
callcl, of the ion is almost universal at the end of a lin^botitif COaipantively niO 
in the body of the line. See Walker, Virs. p. 230. 

45. ambitious} Wright: This word, as would appear from the word 'suit' in 
the nest speech of JTaqnes, is here used ivith sometliiiig of the meaning of the Latin 
c.nibitirru!, going about as a randi^latc. 

47. suite] Johnson; That petition, I believe, not dras. SxrEVENS: It is a 
quibble, as in IV, i, S5. StaUMTON: Tlie old, old play on the double meaning of 
the word. [No fit opportunity has presented itself thus &r to set forth Whiter** 
theory of the .\5iocir1tinn of Ideas. As the present px"»age fairly unfolds it, it is given 
here, and repetition hereafter is rendered needless. It is defined (p 68) as * the power 
uSauoeiatim* over the genius of the poet, which consists in supplying him with words 
and with ideas, whidi have been suggested to the mind by a principle of union unper* 
ccived by bimsrlf, and indeprndcr.t of th" yulvcct to which tlu y arc applied. From 
this detinition it follows: I-'irst, that as these worils and sentiments were prompted by 
a cause which is concealed from the poet, so they contain no inieHiionol allusion to 
the source from whence they are derived; and secondly, that as they were forced on 
the recollection of the writer by some acci l nt.il conrum nee not necessarily depend- 
ent on the sense or spirit of the subject, so they have no nf-cv \rf resemblance in this 
secondary application to that train of ideas to which they originally existed.' On p, 
lb we find the following illnstntion of this theory as thus defined : * It is certain that 
those ideas arc apparently verj' remote from each other ^vbich rcl.ite to dn-ss, to a 
noisome plant, and to that which is expressive of asking or accom/nodi!tit:g ; and yet 
the curious reader will be astonished to discover that the Poet is often led to connect 
some of these dissimilar objects, because fhey have been by accident combined under 
the same sound ; and Ix-caxisc certain words, by which they arc cxpri ? ■ arc some- 
times found to be coincident iu sense. The words to which I allude are SuiT and 
Weei^ which from their eqmvoeal senses have strangely operated on the mind of the 
IVwt to produce, without his own knowledge and without confiisioo of metaphor, the 
union cf words or the connexion of the ideas.' Amon;^ his first examples Whiter 
quotes the present passage from line 45 to line 50, italicising (oat, suit, and tveed, and 
then condnoes : ' This the reader must acknowledge to be a singular combination. I 
agree with Dr Johnson that ** suit" means pttiHcn and not drnt^ and I dmk Steevew 

ij mistaken in supposing that the Pot t mor.nt a quil.'.jle. Let me ob£er%'e in dlisplaCO 
(hat there is a species of quibble which may be referred in a certain sense to the prill* 
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i^It IS my onely suite,j 
cipk whidi I am discussing; and it is dwKfbreneoessaiy t* icinbd Uie reader that 1 

mean only to produce those instanc(.'S of association where the author himself was 

unconscious of its effect In the following passage dresi is united to the flant: 

" they are .... preachers to us all ; admonishing, That we should dress us fairly for 
oar end. Tbna may we gadier honey fiom die «m/, And make a moral of the devil 
himself." — Iltn. V' IV, i, 9. The argument, which I am illustrating, will not be 
affected by the sense in which dress is taken; whether it sipniF.cs addra;, to prepare, 
or dresSf to clothe ; as the association arising from the same sound bearing an equivo- 
cal sense will be equally remailcaUe In the fcHowiog passage i/mf is connected 

with }uit in its sense of acctmmtdatim. *'Bra'reiy " (as cvcr>' one knows) is splen- 
dour in dress: " That says his bravery is not on my cost (Thinking that I nu-rin him>, 
but therein suiis" &c. [U. 83, S4 of the present Scene] In the following pas- 
sage from Cori^ama ** weed '* in the sense of drm is connected with the word '* suit ** 
in ihtUBatecipetiiifftt ; and there is likewise a new notion annexed, which relate* to a 
peculiar meaning of the equivocal word " suit " : " for;;ct not With what contempt he 
wore the bumble wed; How in his suit he scoro'd you; but your loveS| Thinking 
opoD Ui wrvka, took fiom yoa The apprehension itf lot present partance^ HVhidk 
moat ^faingly, ongraTcly, he did fashion Aftier^ ^Cj^-Cer. 11, iii, 228. In this paf> 
sage the remarkable words arc zzrcd, suif, services, fashion : nn 1 the reader, I hnpe, 
will not imagine that I refine too much, when I inform him that the word services is 
to be tefened to the same association; and that it was suggested to the Poet by 
another rignification which jw^T sometime* bears otUvery^ the peculiar dress by which 
the servants and retainers of one family were d:;lint;ul.>hcd from those of another. 
These distinctions were considered matters of great importance ; and we accordingly 
find both in Shakespeare and in all our ancient writers allusions of this sort pcrpeta- 
ally oeevr, and the idea of service is often connected with the An^pr or drns by 
which it is accompanied. Thus : " Wear this for me ; one out of suits with fortune," 
Ac [I, ii, 242 of the prt'fcnt play, where Stecvens's and Malone's notes arc quoted 

by Whiter as coniimiing his vicwj 1 could produce numberless passages in 

whidi lamiliar metaphois are directly taken from die disdnguishing dress of serrants; 
but those instances only are directed to explain ray present argument, in which words 
relatint^ to a certain subject, though not all atplled to it, have been connected with 
each other by on involuntary association. To illustrate more fully the passage pro- 
dnced above from Ctri^amtt^ take die following, where service and fiukwm are like* 
wise again united : " How well in thee appears The constant service of the antique 
worM, Wht^n sennce sweat for dut}', not for meed! Thou art not for the fashion of 
these limes " £11, iii, 58 of the present playj. " Soit " and " service " we know are 
tenns Ikmiliar to the language o# our Fevdal Law. No ideas are more Impreaied on 
the mind of our Poet than those that have reference to the Law. In the following 
passages suit and serfice arc a;*ain united : Aft-r. cf Jen. II, ii, lS3-'^S^' Move's Lab. 
L. V, ii, 275, 276; lb. V, ii, S49, 850.' [It is not necessar)- that we .should agree 
with Whiter la order to admire his ingenuity. That h» theory is incapable of down* 
rig^ proof most be caofeaaed, and yet who can gainsay it ? There is one rather 
striking instanr^ 1 f what ho iirgr? in rri^ard to an association in Shakespeare's mind 
between weeds and suits in Lear^ which strangely escaped Wbitcr's observation. 
Cordelia says to Kent: <Be better sstited; These iwMfr are memories of thoae 
worser hours; I prithee put them off.'-~IV, vii, 61 Here 'weed* b used, as in manjr 
anodicr place in these playst for gamuiU (it still sttrvlm in ' widow's weeds and It 
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Prouided that you weed your bettor iudgements 48 

Of all opinion that growes ranke in them, 

That I am wife. I muft haue liberty 50 

Wiithally as large a Charter as the winde, 

To blow on whom I pleafe, for fo foolcs haue: 

And they that are moft gauled with my folly. 

They moft mud laugh : And why fir mud tJiey fo? 

The why is plaine, as way to F^lh Church : $$ 

Hee, that a Foole doth very w ifely hi^ 

Doth very foohfhly, although he fmart 

Seeme fenfeieife of the bob. If not, 58 

51. Witlhall} F,. 58. Seeme'] Tf, Rowe, Pope. Bu^ to 

55. why] toay Rowe ii. Colt. (MS), Wb. i, Coll. ii, iU, Dyce 

56. //■ ■, .'.{• :.'] If' Pope + . Rife. Xcf f.^ Throb, ct cct. 



WW beeauM tt dras neuis garments (hat it was assodated ebewbece with suitt of 

clothes, t\cn when it means a troublesome plants as in this present speech of J.i |ik s 
Whiter noted that ' suit ' here in T-^l"cs's min>l suggested ' weed ' ; it did not, perhaps, 
come within the &cupe of his spcciaT association to note that ' weed ' in turn suggested 
'nmlc growth' in the next Ihie. And may we not cany on the association and fill 
oat the picture, and see the gaudy bloSSOtnS bending in ' the wind ' that ' blows on 
whom it pi .as(.5,' alor.g the sununcr (lathway to the <FaiiBb Churd^'? — ^£0,] 
51. WiitballJ Sec I, i, ijo. 

51. Cbnrter] Stibvens t So in Bm, V: I, i, 48 1 (The wind, that chartered ltb> 
citine,isstiU.* 

53. TiECK (p. 311) infers, from what c Tv-iders a resemblance between this and 
a passage in Jonson's Every Man Out cf his Humour^ that there is more or less ref- 
erence in this character of Jacques to Jonson himself. The passage occuis in the 
Indoctiott (p. la, ed. GliTord) : * I'U strip the ragged follies of the time Naked as at 
their birth — and with a whip of steel Print wounding lashes in their iron ribs,' t^'c. 
While the character itself of Jaques m.iy have been intended for Jonson, Tieck thinks 
that in tl)c rest of this speech, and especially in the Duke's reply, there may be an 
•Un^on to Manton, in whose Seowge pf VlUah^ TSeck is 'inclined on ino(e*thaft 
one ground to bcliere that Shakespeare himself is lashed.' This fanciful surmise of 
Tieck's has met with no acceptance. • I have alluded to it again in the Appendix on 
•The Date of Composition.' — Ed. 

53* S4* NBiLt 'The ireiy attempt to disgidse embanassment too often inoes in a 
secondary and more marked embafiassment.'«De Qntncey [Zi/.J?(r/»/MV««iw«r,i,35f 
quoted b)' Ingkby]. 

55. na wayj Abuott, %%y. A and the arc al^o sometimes omitted after as^ like^ 
and than in comparaUve sentences. See ' creeping like snail,* put 154. 

57, 58. Theobald: Besides that [line 5S] is defective one whole loot in measnre» 
the tenour of what Jaques continues to say, and the reasoning of the passage, show it 
DO less defective in the sense. There is no doubt that the two little monosyllables 
wUdi I ham tupplied [see Texttud Notes] were either by accident wanting in the 
MS copy, «r by inadvertence left out at press. WKtTBit (p^ 33) : I read and point 
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£X>oUi very foolishly, ... If not,] 
the pas&age thotx * He, that % fool dodl vety tciV^^^k hit, Doth, vcty foolishly although 
be mart. Seem leiiseless the bob; if not,' &c. That is, a wife onn, who!>e fail- 
ings should chance to be well rallied b)' a simple, unmeaning jester, even though he 
diould be weak enough really to be but by so foolish an attack, appeals always 
iatensiHeoftheilnilBe. Whendie liiieisaBoodiUwiUootbeiieceiMUfyforasiodis* 
tmb the text on the autfaority of our fingers. As the poet did not write with such a 
process, 5o he ought not to be tried by such a test. Caldecott : Olivia in Twflf.'h 
N. has much this sentiment : ' To be generous, guiltless, and of free diqiosition n to 
take tiiose things for bird-bolts that you deem caniKm-bullets ; there is nodaoider in aa 
allowed fool, thovgh be do nothing hut laiL'— I, v, xoa GoixiEit {NUet, Ac., pi 

IjO : Th" Vr.ld wa5 mrarly r;;^ht, though not entirely &o, for the better correction in 
the Fol. 1632 i5 'But to seem,' kc. W hite (ed. i) : The text of Collier's (MS) better 
suits the style of Shakespeare's time. Dyce (ed. i) : I cannot agree with Singer {JSk, 

Vimd. p. 40) Uiat ' Whiter ei^lafai die old text satiifaflwrily, and neither [Theabald'k 
nor Collier's] addition is absolutely nr essary.' \\'hiter'? cxplina'ion of the old text 
here was a little too much even for Caldecott and Knight. Keightley {^Exposi/oTf 
p. 158) : We have the very same omission [as Theobald's noi in * Yet if it be your 
wills M«#«»feigi«e The sin I have eonnnitted, let it not fiOl,' fte.— ^^iafitrter, iv, 
where none of the editors have perceived the loss. [Nor would have accepted 'the 
loss' had it been otTtrcd to lliem. Kcighiley's emendation here in Philaster is, I 
think, utterly wrong. — Ed.] InclebY ^Sh. Hermenatius, p. 81) disapproves of 
Theobald's enendadon, and &iis atteaapta the vindicatiott of the eri^nal text: Why 
does a fool do«mr/.^in hitting a wise man? Because, through the vantage of his 
folly, he puts the wise man ' in a strait betwixt two,' to put up with the smart of the 
bob, wiiiiout di&ictnbiing, and the coasci^ucntial awkwardness of Laving to do so^ 
which nakes hinrfeel Caolish enoogh—or to put np with the cmait, amd lUntmNt 
which cntai!^ the secondary awkwardness of the dissimulation^ which makes him feel 
still more fotli^h. Tr.kini^ the former alternative, i. f. ' If not' {' If cl,i not ') his 

* folly is anatomized even by the squandering glances of the fool ' ; taking the latter 
aheraative, he makes a fool of UnMdf in the eyes of abnost eveiybody else. So the 

fool gets the advantage both ways Observing that [line 58] is too shorty ive 

think it probable that the words he do originally formed part of it. Be that as it may, 
' If not ' must mean ' If be do not.' Perha^ ' very foolishly ' should be in a parcn- 
thesisi and < very wisely* might beso also. Wmcht thus replies to'Lif^by $ In the 
first place, it is not sdd that the fool doth wisely in hitting a wise man; but if be hits 
him wisely, the blow on the part of the fciol being struck .it rindcTn, a 5qii.-»ndcring 
glance, without any wisdom of intention, the wise man will do well to observe a cer« 
tab line of conduct Agun, Dr Ingleb]r*s explanation would seem to renpiire ' brrsnm 
he smarts ' instead of ' although he smarts,' as shewing how it is that the wise man's 
dissimulatif^n is fxilish or awkward. If the wise man in his dissimulation very fool- 
ishly or awkwardly attempts to seem insensible to the jesting of the fool, his folly is 
iuwtomiied or exposed as much as it possibly could be, and the omitrast in^»lied In Ae 

* If not* of the next sentence has no point. ' If not,' that is, if he do not what is 
siifT^cstcd, 'the wise in.Tn's folly is anatomized' or laid bare even by the extravagant 
and random sallies of the fool. The preceding sentence shows how this is to be 
•voided, which is by seeming Insensible to the jest and laughing it olT; for otherwise, 
if the wise man .shews that he feels the sting, or even foolishly and awkwardly dia- 
ginses his feeling, which is the only meaning of which the original text seems capaUet 
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The Wife-mans folly is anathomizM 

Euen by the fquandring glances of the foolc bo 

Inucfl me in my motley : Giue mc Icaue 

To fpcakc my minde, and I will through and through 

Clean fe the foule bodie of th*infe£led world, 

If they will patiently receiue my medicine. 
ZHr. Sen, Fie on tiiee. I can tell what thou wouldft do^ 65 
laq. What, for a Counter, would I do, but good? 

59. Wi/€-matti\ y/is« man's Rowe et 6l. w/J the F^F^, Rowe 
aeq. 6a. andihroug/i] Om. l 

to. /.v/ ./-■] ,j/^.V F^F^, •R^wi- 

Us ibUj b equally exposed. Jaques gives this M the expttnation of what he said ia 

Une S3: 'And they that are most galled with my folly, They most must laugh.' The 
leading of the Folio is not an explanation, but a repetition. [In S^iiilff'r^rf the 
Mam, &c., p. 140, Incleby replied to Wright and 'restated' bis own argument, but 
with no essential addition. It seems to me that the ori|^iial text is e^Mlde of being 
thus piraphras^d : He who is hit the hardest by me most latigh the hardest, and that 
he muit do so is plain ; because if he is a wise man he must seem perfectly insensible 
to the hit ; no matter how much he smarts, be must still seem foolishly senseless of the 
bc3> hj Iaaghing.it off. Unless he does this» vis. : show his insensihUitjr hf laaghing 
it off| anjr chance hit of the fool will expose every nerve and fibre of his folly. Sec 
Dr Johnson's paraphrase below. I really do not see anj need of changing the text. 
— Ed.J 

58^ bob] DvcBi A taont, a scoff. « A hob^ samnai Coles's Lat» mtdEng, Dui, 
^VRIGKT: Cotgntve: *Taloche: A bob^ or * rap oner the 6ngen ends dosed 

together.' 

5S. If not] Johnson : Unless men have the prudence not to appear touched with 
die ssfcasms of a Jester, they subject themselves to his power; and the irise n«a will 
have his iblly 'anatomised,' t: ,i! is, disttettd and laitl tjfimt by the *sqoanderiDg 

glonrrs ' rr r.itido-n shed of .1 fool. 

60. squandringj Sec the citations in proof that to ' squander ' means to scatter in 
Mer. 9f Vm, I, iU, S2: *Other ventures bee hath sqnsndied abroad.' 

66. Coonicr] Steevens : Dr Fanner observes to me that about the tine wltttt 
this p'ay was written the French 'counters' (T. e. pieces of fals<? money used as a 
means of reckoning) were brought into use in England, They arc mentioned in 
7H. 6* Creu. II, % a8 : 'Will you with counten sum The vast propoiUoa of bis 
infinite ?' Knight : The wager proposed by Jaqwt was not a very heavy one. 
Jettons or counters, which are small and very thin, are generally of copper or braids, 
but occasionally of silver, or even of gold ; they were commonly used for purpose; 
of calculation in abbeys and other places, where the revenues were complex and of 
difficult adjustment. From tbcir being found among the niins of English abbeys they 
are u-'unl'y trmied abbey-counters. They have been princip.ally coine ! nhroid, par- 
ticularly at NUmbcrg, though some few have been struck in England since the reign 
of Hemy VIII. The most ancient bear on both sides crosses, pellets, and globes; 
the more modern have portraits and dates and heraldic arms on the reverse. The 
legends are at times leli^oas, and at others Carda xmu dt maeomfUrt and the like. 
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Du, Sen, Moft mifcheeuous fbule iin, in chiding fin t 6/ 
For thou thy felfe haft bene a Libertine, 

As fenfuall as the brutifli fling it felfe, 

And all thUmbolTed fores, and headed eutls, 70 

67. (hiding Jin'] F,. ^ y?M^] iKWK Gould. 

68. teni] ben l\. fa MlAj^h/j Mt^Mim/ Bope. 

69. bntti^l bntUi/h F^F^. 

67,fte. MoBERLY: You would do Cool ciii In diJdii^; otheis; tat your fonner 

profli^'icy would make you corrupt the world, not amend it, by your experience. To 
coDverts like you silence is more suitable than the part of a moral and social rcforraer. 
Allen (MS) : Jaqucs understands the sin, which the Duke prcdicu be will commit, 
to be folse-witneM, or cdatimiow sattie, in that be will disgorge upon the world 
charges (' ch: 'ir-s ') of <l«rbcing puilty of such sins as he had himself committed. 

69. brutish Sling] JoHNSON : Though ' brutish sting ' is capable of a sense not 
inconvenient in this passage, yet as it is a harsh and unusual mode of speech, I should 
read the * bnitisb Uy! Stsevems : Compote OM. I, Hi, 361 : 'our canal stin^ oar 
tinbittcd lu/' : ' Wright: The imp.ils'^ rf the animal nature. 

70. imbossedj Dyce: A hunting term, properly applied to a deer when foaming 
at the mouth from fatigue. Also, swollen, protuberant, FuBiaVALL {Notts 6^ Qm, 
4th S. tol. xi, 507) shows that the two meanings, scaioelj sufficiently dtstinguiBhed bjr 
Dycc, are due to two difTcrent derivatives : ' Tlie oldest is a term in huntin^^ from Old 
French, and, therefore, almost certain to involve some "conceit" or fanciful allusion. 
When the deer foams at the mouth from fatigue, is covered with bubbles there, he is 
accordingly said to be "cmboised." Gotgrave*s **Bmtmir} To swell, or arise la 
bunches, hulchcs, knobs; to grow knottic or knurrie." So in Tarn. Shr. I, i, I7, the 
•'poor cur" Merriman is emboss' d or foams at the mouth, and is ill. So again, of 
Antony foaming with rage against her, Cleopatra says (IV, xiii, 2) " the boar of 
Thessaly was never so imits^d**i never so feamed with rage. The other tmiasted 
is fio:n the Old French " emboser,cmhA\\:T, enchSiscr unc chose dans unc autre. 
Ducangc, v. inibctare." — Hipjicau. This is Cotgravc's " EmboUter : To imbox, 
inclose, insert, fasten, put, or shut up, as within a box," and is Shakespeare's word in 
Air$ WStll, in, vl, «<we have almost mimed Um" (emboxt Urn), as Is dear fiom 

the next sp-^cch: "First Lord. We'll rna'.c you some sport with the fox cr; wc c-::e 
him."' [Is not 'case,' by the way, in this last speech the ordinar)- hunting and 
culinary term, meaning to skin f The distinction, however, between these two mean- 
ings, which have caused much discusrion, was fiist, I Uilnk, here pointed oat by Far> 
nivall, and has been fully confirmed.] Skeat, s. v. 'F.ptbozs (i), to adorn with bosses 

or raised work (French) Lat. tm-^in ; and Old French dosse, a boss. Emboss 

(2), to enclose or shelter in a wood (French) Old French, embosquer, to shroud 

in A wood. . • . t Liat. tm^minf and Old French, to$c or fMpte, only used In die 
diminutive form ^ > ///r.', a little wood.' 

70. euils] Walker {Cn/. iii, 61) : An old use of 'evil,' still pxtant in 'king's 
evil.' [In quoting this line Walker gives it 'beaded evils.' Lellsom, in a foot-note, 
ai^t * I follow Walkei's manoscript, though, fiom his silence, itadid may be a slip 
of his pen or mcmor)'. I ."^uspcct it to be the genuine word, though I believe all edi- 
tions have " headed." ' It is certainly a good emendation, and follows out the mean- 
ing of ' embossed ' even more completely than, probably, Leltsom was aware of.— Ed.} 
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That thou with licenfc of free foot haft caught, 71 
Would'lt thou dift^orge into the f^cnerall world 

Taq. Why vvlio cries out on pride, 
That can therein taxe any priuatc party : 

Doth it not flow as hugely as the Sea, 75 
Till that the wearie verie meanes do ebbe. 



74. tax«1 be tax" 4 0/ Daniel. 

76. viearie verie meatus] weary very 
means FjF^. Rowe, Knt, Cell i, ! 'yc- i, 
iii, Sta. Cam. Clke. very very means 
Pope + , Cap. Steev. Md. weesrie very 



meatu Cald. wearer's very means Sing. » 
Wh. Dyee ii, Kdy, Cbll. iU» Huds. CU. 

Rlfr. xrrym<:j)ficf-uh-arQ.c>\\.\\. means, 
the very means Jervis. tributary streams 
Lloyd {ap. Cam. Ed.). 



71. with license] The definite article is absorbed ia th<; th of * with.' — Ed. 

73. Walker {CrU, iii, 61) would arrange the lines: < Why, who cries out on pride, 

thai can ihcrt in Tax any private parly ?' anJ bc;;in a new line, ' Doth it not,' &C, 
[Hut ail such arrangements are merely scansion (Vtr the eye, and could not possibly 
be indicated on the stage. — Eo.j Keightley {£x/>csUor, p. 158) : There is some- 
thing wanting here; for in thb play the speeches never begin widi a short line. It 
is evident also that it is one kind of pride, that of diess, tluit iS qiokcn Of. I there- 
fore read without hesitation ' pride 0/ bravery.* 

73, &c. MooERLY: Chide as I will, why should I offend them? Who can say 
I mean him? Jatioes appeais either wilfnlly or through shallowness to miss the 
deep wisdom of the Duke's saying and the whole character of his admonition 
The Duke had not said that Jaques would offend people, but that he would corrupt 
them. 

76, 78. TilS that . . . When that] See I, &I, 44. 

76. wearie vcric] Whittr (p. 24): The ori^nn.-il text is certainly right. The 
sense is, ' Till that the vcr)' means being weary do ebb.' Caldkcott explains 
'wearie ' by exhausted. SiNGER {^N^otes 6* Qu. vol. vi, p. 584, Dec. '52) : It is quite 
obvioM we sfaoold read* the wMm'f very means.' The whde oontext shows this to 
be the poet's word, relating as it dot-s in the cxtravn;: -.nt co5t of f'tv^rj- bestowed by 
the pride of the wearers on unworthy shoulders, ' until tbcir very means do ebb.' 
CoLUER (ed. i) : A clear sense cao be made out of the passage as it stands in the 
old text, and we therelbre reprint it; hut the compositor may have misread *weaiie* 
for wearing, and transposed 'very'; and if wc ccni l-^r Jaques to be railing against 
pride and excess of apparel, the meaning may be that • the very waring means,' or 
means of wearing fine clothes, ' do ebb.' H aluwkll : The meaning [of the original 
text} is, does not pride flow as stapeadooaly as the sea,iuitil Aat its very means, heing 
weary or exhausted, do ebb. The original text is perfectly intclli vMt', ;ind similar 
transpositions of adjectives are met with in other places. It may he uUscrved, bow* 
ever, that Rosalind, in the Fourth Act, terms henwlf 'your very, very Rossthid.' 
Couin (ed. ii): Our leading Is that of the (MS), *the very means of wear' being 
the money spent upon the apparel of pride to which Ja ]■;'■=; is referring. St.\UNTON; 
The reading of the old text is not very clear; neither are the emendations of it which 
have been adopted or proposed. . . • . fhe disputed vrords should, perhaps, be printed 
vrith a hyphen, weary-very or very-wemy. Dycb (ed. i) : Thou);h I believe the line 
to be corrupted, I follow the old copy, because none of the changes which have been 
proposed are quite satisfiKtory. [Herein Dyce takes me completely with him. — Ed.J 
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77 
80 

90 



What woman in the Citie do I name, 

When that I fay the Cit\- woman beares 

The cofl of Princes on vu\s orthy fhoulders ? 

Who can come in, and fay that I meane her, 

When fuch a one as ihee, fuch is her neighbor? 

Or what is he of bafeft funflion, 

That fayes his brauerie is not on my coft. 

Thinking that I meane him, but therein fuites 

His My to the mettle of my fpeech, 

There Uien, how then, what then, let me fee wherein 

My tongue hath wrongfd him : if it do him righ^ 

Then he hath wrongf*d himfelfe : if he be free, 

why then my taxing like a wild-goofe flics 

Vnclaim'd of any. man But who come here?- 

Enter Orlando. 
Orl. Forbeare, and eate no more. 



78. City tfomanl city-wcman Pope. 

83. m ft}-] of my Oun. (misprint?) 
Glow CU. \Vh. ii. 

^ /ft*<h^ speech. Pope, speech f 
Tbeob. 

86. Tktr€ tktnl men tkm Md. 
conj. 

T/ure...v/kat thtn\ Ff, Rowe+. 
Tker* tkenj Now, vkat tkemf C^p^ 



92 

Steev. 7'Acre then; h«vi thent what 
tkmt Hieob. el eet. 

86. Tk^rc...f(c'\Thtntk€m;ktmAtHf 
let me then see Han. 

89. iviid gcofe'\ wild gout Row«. 

90. ccme\ \\. 

91. Scene VIII. Popc + . 

Enter... with a ft word drawn. 
Tb^ et teq. 



Dyce (cd. ii) : I adept Singer's correctioia M being, at least, not SO violent M the 

Other proposed readings Mr Lctlsom queries, 'Till that your bravery bring 

your moans to ebb.' DvcE (cd. iii) silently returns to the original text, 

76, roeanes] In Notes Qu. 5th Ser. vol, v, p. 143, S. T. P. proposes to substi- 
tute Mtiifts, /. e. 'main flood, or springtide.' On p. 345 of the same volume* J. L. 
Walker suggests ' mrars, i. t. boundaries or limits.' 

82. function] Moderi.y : Suppose I say that mean fellows should not be smart, 
and suppose any such person, the lowest of the low, tells me be does not dress at my 
expense, he only proves that the cap IHs. 

86. Walker { V'crs. 116) among instances of the shifting accent o{ wherein, "whereof, 
&c. cites tliis line, but reads 'Thus then' for 'There then.' Dyce (ed. iii) says Lett- 
som conjectures 'Where [sic Malonc — Eo.j then? how then? what then? Ut*s see 
wherein.' [The line is Inflexibly, and I believe Intentionally, trachaiCd— Elk] 

88. free] DvrK: Free from vicious taiot, gwldess. As in * Make uad die goOty 

and ai'jal the free.' — If.in;. II, ii, 590. 

90. any. man But] Another triding variation in different copies of the First Folio. 
Tlw Reprint of 1^7, Staunton's Fholo-liihograph, and my copy place the period after 
* any.' Tooth's Reprin% and the copy used die Cunbrid^ Editor^ flaoe it after 
<man.' — £0. 
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laq, Wli\' I haue eate none yet. 93 

Orl. Nor llialt not, till necelTity be feru*d. 

laq. Of what kindc fhould this Cocke come of? 95 

Du.Sen. Art thou thus boldcn'd man by thy diftres/ 
Or elfe a rude defpifer of good manners, 
That in ciuility thou feem'ft fo emptie? 

Orl, You touch'd my veine at firft,the thorny point 
Of bare diftrefle, hath tane from me the ihew 100 
Of fmooth duility : 3^ am I in-land bred. 
And know fome nourture : But forbeare, I (ay, I03 



94. ifsi>u Thcob. ii, Warb. Johns. 

95. Of ivhat'\ [f>4d/ Johns. Cfepi. (eoi^ 
ICctcd in Errata). 

come o/"\ come Rowe. Pope, Han. 



(tutu of— KUy. come 0/, /marvel KUjr 
conj. 

100. / :M] /y5:i/ hat^ Ff, Rowe i. 

101. ut-iam^Jj^ in land ¥^ in/and 
Rowe, Johns. 



92, 93. According Icr Abbott, § 500, a trimeter coupicL For ' eate,' see § 543. 
9$. Of., .of] AlBOTT. §407: WlMie the vob is at some distaaoe fiom (he 

preposition with which it is connected, the preposition is fro juciitly repeated for the 
sake of clearness. See line 146 below, ' the Sceane Wherei/s we play in.' £l'here is 
the same idiom in Creek and in Latins— Eo.] 

96. birikten'd] WrhaMim, Diet, t, ghnes JdVhi the sense of tmiaeiom^ hnpm' 
dtnt, OS well as in a good sense of fearUsi, &c. There seems to be here th s worse 
meaning of ' bolden'd,' making it parallel with 'a rude despiser of good manners ' ia 
the next line. Allen (MS) suggesU tlus^En. 

97. elae] Wkickt: Redundant here, as in j?. ^ 875 1 *0r kills Us life or else 
his qoality.' 

98. ciuility] Wright: Politeness in a higher sense than it is used at present. 
See III, ii. 1 27, and Mer. tf Vem. II, ii, 304: < Use all the obienranee of dvllity.* 

loa tane] Johnson : We idght lead torn with more elegance, hot elegance alone 

win not justify alteration. 

101. Abbott's scansion (§ 4C7) of this Une is to me objectionable. Perhaps be is 
laiHL in sa)'iDg that aa unaccented i before -iy is sometimes dropped, but I doobt if 
this be here reqdred; it gives a line which is to my ear anything bat pleasant : 'Of 
5mi?oth I civili | ty \ a^n I fn ] I.irnl br<^J.' I prefer to pronounce even.- syll.iMe, 
' Of smooth I civil | ity | yet am | I in | land bred,' and term the line a trimeter 
C0tq>let, or courageously call it a downright Alexandrine^— EDw 

101. in-land] H(>i,t White: The oppositt.- (d outland or t^iand. Orlando 
means to 5iy th.it he had not been bred amoti^' clowns. CaldECOTT : Uphndish in 
our early wntcra and dictionaries is interpreted * unbred, rude, rustical, clownish'; 
'becaose,* says Minsheu, 'the people that dwell among mnnnlains aie seTcred fram 
the cMfiflhr of cities.' 1617. See III, ii. 334. 

102. nourttire] .Stk.kvf.N'S : That is, education, breeding, manners. 'It is a 
point of nurture, or good manners, to salute them you meete. Urbanitas est salutare 
oibvfoe.'— Baret*s AhearU^ 1580). WucHT: See Saled^t Con^emU hi Lodge's 
Novel : ' the faults of thy youth .... HOC OQcly discovering little nmtrturti but bleiB* 
ishiaig the excellence of nature ' 
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He dies that touches any of this fruite, X03 
Till I, and my affaires are anfwered. 
lag. And you will not be anfwer'd with reafon^ 105 

I muft dye. 

Du. Sen. What would you haue? 
Your gcntleneffe fhall force,more then your force 
AIouc VS to gcntleneffe. 

Ori. 1 almoft die for food, and let mc iiauc it. 1 10 

105 ^^/] Fr,Rowe,CiliL .^TPope-l- 105. 106 be...dye1 Sq». fine, Pbpc+. 
An Cap. el ccL Ph>se, Cap. et scq. 

«^ta«rV] tfMfMcm/Roire. 107, 109^ Two line^ ending foree^ 

gnUkn^t Pkvpe et aeq. 

103. finite] It wciDs superflaoas, if not wone, to call attentioa to ShakcipeiK'* 

accuraqreTCQ in the most trivial details. Aftai vfitdynjua^A have suited the riijrthm 
here, but ' fruite ' recalls the ' banket ' which was now before the I'',;'.t^. Of course, 
a little further on, when Orlando says he dies for * food,' he bad to use that word 
then; it would bave been laughable to say be died for >9wiir.<— Ed. 

104. 105. answered . . , answer'd] Abbott, §474, refers to this as an instance 
where -ed is sonant and mute, even in words in close proximity. It is certainly thus 
printed in the Folio, as wc see ; but I doubt if it be the better way. The scansion 
of these linei ii not easy, and tbe majority of modern editors, feUowbg Ca|)cll's lead, 
have evaded the difRculty by prin.in:: lines 105 and 106 as piOMf wUdl I cannot bat 
think is wrong. The whole scene is in rliytlim, and one poHtan,' prose sentenco, thus 
brcakin(; in, is as certainly discordant as it is suspicious. Tope and his followers down 
to Capell divided tlie lines, and printed, tbnss *If yon wiB not Be answered with 
reason I must die/ wliich is certainly better than prose, and it makes -eJ sonant in 

'h examples of 'answered,' Init the division of the lines at 'not' is objectionable. 
Why Capell printed as prose I cannot sec ; he certainly, in his Notes, approves of 
Fope's division, Aat is, if I can understand bis ragged English. I preler the anange- 
ment as wc have it here, merely changing 'answcr'd' to answered, in order to avoid 
throwin}^ the iiUiS on the Ia.st syllable of 'reason;' to accent the last svlUiblo of 
* reason ' weakens the force of what, I am afraid, Jaques intended for a puu. — Eo. 

105. renoon] STAtnmnt: We should, possibly, read Here, as in other 
places, Shakespeare evidently indulged in the perennial pun 0.1 rr-'?.>.v.v .u:<! ramm. 

loS, too. gentlenesse . . . force . . . force . . . gentleness] .Mobcrly calls atten- 
tion to what be considers the chiasm here. I think this can hardly be called a 
perfect chiasm, wherrin aomethiog more is needed than a mere ciiss-croas position 
of the terms; to sjxak arithmetically, the extremes, as well as the means, should be 
related. For instance, 'warmed and cooled by the same winter and simuner,' (.Vrr. 

Vcn. Ill, i, 57) is a complete chiasm. There appears to be no such relation here. 
— ^Ed. 

1 10. and] ArbotT, § 100 : f fray you may jKrhaps be understood after this word, 
implied in the ir.'.per.ilive 'let.' Dvi:k. (ecL iii): Probably (as Mr Lett.^oin r-Tr..irl:s'>^ 
an error cau&cd by 'and' occurring twice in the next line: qy. so? Wright : For 
tills use of *and* in tbe sense of *and so* or *and theicibre,' see be]ow,fine 142, and 
Thiip. 1, 11, t86 : * 'Tis a good dulness, And give it w^.* 
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Du, Sett, Sit downe and feed,& wclcom to our table 
Orl, Speake you fo gently ? Pardon me I pray you, 

I thought that all things had bin lauage heerc, 

.And therefore put I on the countenance 

Of (teme command'ment. But what ere you are 

That in this defert inacceHible, 

Vnder the fhade of melancholly boughes^ 

Loofe, and negledl the creeping houres of time: 

If euer you haue look'd on better daycs : 

If eucr bccne where bcis haue knoll'd to Church: 

If cucr fate at any good mans feaft : 

If euer from your eyc-lids wip'd a tcarc. 



113. g^fn/Zy] gentle Kdy, 
113. birT^ beene Ff. 

115. command'' ment'\ F£, (ommand- 
mtnt Rowe. 



Ill 



120 



122 

1 16. dffcrt ] df/art F,F,, Sowe, Pope, 

Thcob. llan. ^Var!<. 

liS. Lcoje, and tie^le^\ Neglect and 
/mt Gentleman. 

120. ^v«f] F,. 



Ill, &C. FutTdtn (p. 210) : Oi1ando*s eagenen to relieve tbe pressing necesrity 
Odutagedsenant, would not have ;x.-niiitU'iI him to waste hil time On even the most 
eloquent appeal to the feelings of his stranger host and his com]>anion:^, but that he 
DOW feels 'gentleness' to be his most cfTcctivc weapon for securing from these men, 
with whom he i* so newly acquainted, the means of relief to the subject of bis solid' 
tudc. Here, tbereforc, the speaker is making the bebt use of bis time, even for that 
immediate putpose; while the passi ve it: If, so touching;]}- cxpnssing his own sense 
of the sweets of social life, as contrasted with that of the wildenKss to which he is 
jet nninittcd, is one of those nost intimately disclodng that genial nature -whidi 
Shakespeare has so stu<!iou ly developed in this diaracter. 

XI5. command'ment] Wai.kkr {Vcr^. p. ij6) notes that in certain w<>rds in 
-ment tbe e which originally preceded this iinal syllable was sometimes retained and 
sometimes omitted. Dyce (ed. iii) in a note on Mer. of Vck, IV, i, 471, says that 

• commandment' is to be there read as a quadrisyllable, as also in i Htn, VI: I, 
iii. 'In all the other passages in Shakcs[x are wlictu it occurs in his blank verse it 
is a trisyllable.* Dyce overlooked the fact in this note on Mer. of Yen. that it 
Is only by following the text of Q,, as Dyce himself did, that 'commandment' fa 
that place is a «[uadrisyllable. In the Folio it follows the rule and is a trisyHaUe: 

* Be v.il [ \x'A I a^;iin5t | your wfucs | cominlmlment.' The Quarto reads: 'Be 
val I cw'd glinst | your wiues | conunind | em^nt.' Hence the iosianco in / Jlen. 
VT remains the only one where, in Shakespeare's blank verse, the word is a quadri- 
syllable. Wright nutcs that tl: - < [uadrisyllabic form is to be found in Pass^ Pil, 418: 
*lf to women he Ik l):nt They have at commaiulcmcnt.' — Kn. 

12a knoU'dJ Cotgravc translates Carillonner by « to chyme, or knowle, bells ' ; 
and CarUUmnewr\>y ' a ch)mer, or knowler, of bells' ; under CariUont however, he 
^ves,*A chyming of IxUs; a knell.' Way. in Prompt, r.trv., s. v. KnyUyn^^ dtes 
Palsgrave : I knolle a h<:\\<:,fe frappe dti batant. HalliweU <iuotc5, ' poor weary fiOUlf 
that bear the bell 'kaaVi'^JIuiiumrous Lieutenant^ II, iv (j>. 457J. 
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And know what 'tis to pittie, and be pittied : 125 

Let gentlenelfe m/ ilrong enforcement be. 

In the which hope, I bluQi, and hide my Sword. 135 

Du, Sen, True is it, that we haue feene better dayes. 
And haue with holy bcll bin knowld to Church, 
And fat at good mens fcafls, and wipM our des 
Of drops, that facred pity hath engendred : 

And therefore fit you downe in c^cntlcnelTe, Ijo 
And take vpon command, what liclpc we haue 
That to your wantinij may be miniilrcd. 

Or/, Then but forbeare your food a little whi^e: 
Whiles (like a Doe) I l^o to finde my Fawne, 
And giuc It food. There is an old poore man, 135 
Who after me, hath many a weary fteppe 
Limpt in pure loue : till he be firft fuffic'd, 
Oppreft with two weake euils , age, and hunger, 1 38 

X23. inew] known Han. Johu. 13,6, a] Om. Rowe i. 

125. btu/k] bujh Ff. 



i?5. the which] Sec I, ii, 120. 

125. blushj If by chance liie luisprinl of iJic ihrcc later 1 olios had occurred in 
the Pint, how loudly Shakespeaie't dasncal knowledge would have been exttdled, 

founded on this clear n fcrcn.^i" to HarmcKiius and Aristogcilon ! — Ed. 

131. vpon command] Ji hnson': It seems necessary to read dct7:at!d, that is, ask 
for what \vc can supply and have it. [la the next Variorum Edition puLilished after 
JohmoD's death, this note was withdrawn, and in its place, we have] Stebveks: 
' Upon command,* is at your own commanJ, CoLl.lF.R [ed. ii, reading with his (MS) 
ccr:mfnd'\ : Orlando has previously spoken of ' commandment,* which he finds 
unnecessary; and here the Duke tells him to 'take upon eomnund' (a& opposed to 
comniand) what he requires. CmM0«f is ntfspdoted *oonimand' in the Folios, iM 
the small, though important ciTor is set right by the alteration of a letter in the 
The verb to commend is explained in our dictionaries, • To give anything into the 
bands of another.' Orlando was to take what he needed as a free gift, and not as a 
violent eniorcemeBt. Dycb {StrMurtt^ ftc. p. 69) : If Mr CoUler had not been under 
a sort of spell, thrown over him by the (MS), he never would have tried to expound 
such a senseless alteration as ' upon commend' by referring to what precedes, — he would 
have dismissed it in silence. The meaning of the old reading, though dark to the 
(MS), hardly requires a gloas; most people will see iaunediately that *apon eani« 
mnnrl * i - < qnivnlcnt to ' ;is you may choose to onlcr, — at your will and pleasure.* 

134. Whiles] For this genitive of tohiJe see Abbott, § 137. 

134. Doe] Malone refers to the repetition of this simile xaVi^^A. S75. 

135. weak evils] Gu.i»cott: That is, unhappy weaLneBses, or causes of weak- 
ness. [Sec ' ihrifUe hire,' II, iii, 41, from which this differs in bcin;^ ^ genuine prolcp- 
sis or anticipation. Walker (CnV. ii, 85, followed by Abbott, § 4) gives the following 
exan^lcs of thi^ figure so familiar to the anctaits, whereby a predicate, which prop- 
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I will not touch a bit. 

Duke Sin. Go finde him out. I40 

And wc will nothing wafte till you returne. 

OrL \ thanke ye, and be blcfl for your good comfort 
Du Sen. Thou fccft, we are not all alone vnhappie: 

This wide and vniuerfall Theater 

Prcfents more wofull Pageants then the Sceane 145 
Wherein we play in. 
la. All the world's a flage, 147 

142. Exit. Rowe et scq. 146. Uliercm.. in'\ Wherein we flay 

SceM IX. Pope-f. Rowe, Pope, lian. iVhkU we do play 

crij indteale* efleet, ii BMde 10 exptcw etaw. HcTwood, Sifver Ag*, LanVi S^eeu 

mens, vol. ii, p. 229 (Ceres is threatening the earth), ' With idle agues I'll consume 
thy swains; .... The rotten showers Shall drown thy seed.' Shakes[x>are, Sonnet 
xiii, 'the storroy gusta of winter'* day, And barren rage of death's eternal cold.' 
Beaikft R,iM«/Z«wr, III, iy:*U«e tin the molheis find you. . . . And sow thnr 
barren curses on your beauty.' Spenser, Faerie Queene, Bk. vi, C. xi, St. xvii (sj^xrak- 
ing of dogs), * striving each to get The greatest portion of the greedie prey.' Walker 
professed to give merely a few instances in other poets; in Shakespeare arc number- 
IcM ezunplei. See * fair stale/ Ham, III, i, 153 ; and instances dieie dtad^ED.] 

146. Wherein . . . in] Stf.f.vkns : I bclic%'c wc should read with Pope, and add 
a word at the beginning of the next speech, to complete the measure, viz. : IV/iy, all 
the worlds,' &c. MacinN (p. 72) : Qy : ' Wherein we play on^ i. e. continue to play. 
[See line 95 above.] 

147. stage] Steevens: This observation occurs in one cithr Fragments [\o. X] 
of Pctronius: ' Non duco contentionis funcm, dum consist inter nos, quod fere totus 
munduj exerceat kistrioniam' Malone: This observation had been made in an 
^glisb drainm befere Ae time of Shalceapeafe. See Damm 6* Pytkitu ti57>t {>• 3>» 
t'\. H-..li't] ; ' Pythagoras said, that this world was like a stage, WIicreoTi many j lay 
their parts.' In The Legend of Orpheus and Enrydice, 1597. wc Imd these lines: 
* Unhappy man Whose life a sad continual tragcdie, Himself the actor, in the world, 
fhe Mage, Wliile as the acts are measiur'd by his age.' Dovce (i, 299) t Betronius 

had not been translate J in Shake;; .ire's time In Withal's Short Dictionarie in 

Laiine and English, 1599, is the follow ing passage : ' This life is a ccrt.iin entcrluJc 
or plaie. The world is a stage full of chang cverie way, cvcric man is a plaier.' 
Alio in Pettie's translatioa of Guazzo's Chrilt eomiersatim, l$86, one of the partiea 
introduces the s.-^yirg of some pluloso[jher ' that this world was a$ta;;c, wc the players 
which present the comedie.' See also M(r. of Vcn. I, i, 78: 'I h >!(l th? world but 
as the world, Graliano; A stage where every man must play a part.' [(^nc cannot 
hot wonder aAer leading such notes as these by Steevens, Malone, and Doace, not to 
mention tnoil rn < ilitors who h.ive followed (hem in all =' r-' -Mhat it novrr S'Tins 
to have occurred to these editors to ask themsclvts what is the K cjitimntc inference to 
be drawn from their adducing such citations, and whether they arc not hereby vir- 
Imllj claiming fbr snch authors as Pctronius, or Edwardes, or for Guazxo (almost the 
hamneat and jcjoneat of wiiten), a fund of ongioality which they deny to William 
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And all the men and women, mcercly Players; 148 
They hauc their Exits and their Llntranccs, 

And one man in his time playes many parts, 150 
His A£b being feuen ages. At lirfl the Infant^ 

151. At'\ As Cap. conj. Dyoe iii. 

Shakespeare. — Ed.] Kniciit: It is scarcely necessary to inquire whether Shake- 
speare found the idea in the Creek epigram: Zxv]// ^dc b /3m>c, ao* naiyvtoir, ^ 
fbdde naiCtiv, It/v ancv6t/v luraBti^, $ t^ipc raf bClva^. — [Palladai, in Anthetogia 
GrveOt X. Prolreptikot No. 72. The idea had almost p.issed into a proverb. Hulli- 
well snys that the comparison of life to the stage 'is of constant occurrence in Eng- 
lish writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.' It is therefore needless to 
<shed any more Cbtisiian ink' tn compiling what would be merely a Iribliography of 
tliepliiraw,andofnoparticlL-of usein the 11 histration of Shakespeare. One other soli- 
tary reft rcnce it is worth w hile to note. In tl at 5ame collection of itonis which Oldys 
bad gathered for a life of Shakespeare from which we get the anecdote about old 
Adam, see line 176 of this Scene, there is another extract, given Iqr Steevens (Var. 
'21, vol. i,p. 4O7), as follows : ' Vcrses by Ben Jonson and Sbaltccpeare, OOCasiooed 
by tlie motto to the Globe Theatre — Totus mundus agit hutriomm, 

JonsoH. — '• I f. ' .' actorsy all the world diqilay^ 
" Where shall we fmd .-f^d-.'alors of their pla)'S?" 

S/iairi/iHn: — " Little, or much, of what wc sec, we do; 
•* We are dl both aefors and sptetators too.*' 

Poetical Characteristics, Svo, MS, vol. i, some time in the Harieian Library; which 
volume vras returned to its owner.' — ^Ed.] 

I4S. mccrely] Tliat is, absolutely, purely. 

151. His Acts being scucn ages] STtEvi Ni: Dr Warburton observes that this 
was * no unuiual division or a play before our aullior's time ' ; but forbears to offer any 
one example in support of his assertion. I have carefully perused almost every dr»> 
natick piece antecedent to Shakespeare, or contemporary with him; but so far from 
Ixing divided into acts, they arc almost all ])riiited in an unbroken continuity of 
scenes. I should add, that there is one play of six acts to be met with, and another 
of twenty-one; but the second of these is a translation from the Spanish, and never 
could h.avc been desi;;ned for the stage. In GcTs Prc'v.'.iis, ^>77, Tm^i-Jie or 
En!<->!uJc (or rather .1 MyJtry'), by John I?ale, seven acts may indeed be found. It 
should, however, be observed, that the intervals in the Greek Tragedy are known to 
have varied from three acts to seven. M alone: One of Chapman's plays, 7W 
Wise Men ar.J All t'u- Rest FvoIs,\i, in .seven acts. Tlii.-. hnwcvcr, is the cr.ly dra- 
matic piece that I h:;\ e found so divided. But surely it is not necessary to suppose 
that our author alluded here to any such precise division of the drama. His com- 
parisons seldom run on four feet. It was sufBcient for him that a play was distributed 

into sncr^i! act.s, ari<l tfi.it human life Ion : t.cfire his tirr^e ha l \->^i'-\\ divided into 
seven pcriij<l.*i. In The Trwustry of Aiieiutt auJ I^IeJern Times, 1613, Proclus, a 
Greek author, is said to have divided the lifetime of man into scvtn ages ; over each 
of which, one of the seven planets was supposed to nile: *The firU age is called 
Jtifaney, containing the space of fourc years. The second ci^e continuclli ten ycarcs 
uatil be alUine to the age of fourteene : this age is called Childhood. The third age 
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[His Acts being seuen ages.] 
conststclh of eight yeares, being named by our auncienis Adolescencic or Youihhood j 
and it bUedi fram feurteene till two md twenty yeares be Tully compleate. The 
fimrtk age psceth oa» till a man have aeoomphshcd two and forty yearcs, and it 
tearmed Young Manhood. The fifth agr, named Mature .IfanhooJ, hath (according 
to the aaid author) fifteene yeares of continuance, and tlicrcfore makca his progrc^ 
w» fiur as cix and fifty yearet. Aftenraida, in adding twelve to fifty<8ixe, you ihalt 
make up sixty-eight yearcs, which reach to the end of the sixf ai^e, and is called Old 
Age. The seavenlh and last of these seven ages is hniitcd from sixty-eijjht ycares, SO 
far as four-score and eight, being callod weak, decUuing, and Decrepile A^e. If any 
man chance to goe beyond this age (which is more adniied than noted in many), ycm 
shall evidently perceive that be will retumc to his fint condition of Infancy againe.* 
Hip[X)cra'.c? hkfwise divided the life of man into seven ages, but differs from Proclus 
in the number of years allotted to each period. Sec Sir Thomas Brown's Enquiries 
into Vulgar and Common Errors, 1686, p. 173 [Hook IV, chap, xii; *0f the great 
climactcrical year']. So also in The Diamant of Devotion^ Cut and Squared into 
Six Several! Points, by Abrali-nm Iletninfj, Fart I : * Wee are not jLi -ed in this 

world as conlinuers; for the scripture saith that wc have no abiding citie hecro, but 
as tmvellen and soiounieis, whose costome it is to take np a new iune, and to change 
Aelr lodging, sometimes here, sonwtimrs there, during the time of their travcll. Hccre 
■we walke like j^laiers uppon a stage, one representing the person of a king, another 
of a lorde, the third of a plowman, the fourth of an aititicer, and so foorth, as the 
course and order of the enterlude requiretb ; everie acte whereof beeing plaidc, there 
Is no more to doe, but open the gates and dismisse the assemblie. Even so fareth it 
with us; for what other thing is the compasse of this world, beautiiled with v.ir: tio 
of creatures, reasonable and unreasonable, but an ample and large theatre, whLrcin 
.all things arc appointed to play their pageants, which when they have done, they die, 
and their ^lurie ce-Lseih.' Hr.Ni.KY: I have seen, more than once, an old print, 
tntiih d, ' I lie Stage of Man"s Life,' divided into seven n^^ej. A5 cmblemaiical rcp- 
zcscntations of this sort were formerly stuck up, both for ornament and instruction, in 
the generality <^ booses, it is more probable that Shakespeare took his hint fram 
Ibence, than fiom Hippocrates or Proclus. IIl ntlk (i, 341): The merit of Shake* 

Spcare is not that he invented this diitribution, but that he lias exhibited it more bril- 
liantly, more impressively, than had ever been done before. The beauty and ti nder* 
Bcas of the thoi^t that life is a kind of drama with interminghng scenes of joy and 
sorrow, together with the justness of the sentiment, would have kept this forever in 
the public view : but the multitude would probably by this time have wholly lost fight 
of the distribution of life into periods, if it had not been embalmed in these never-to- 
be-foigotten Ihies. If it be asked how Shakespeare became acquainted with this dis- 
tribution of human life, since he certainly did not read Proclus or Hippocrates, nor 
5'ct Prudcntius or Isidore, it niiglit be sunicient-to answer that the notion llcited in 
society, that it was part of the traditionary inheritance of all, which was no doubt the 
case. But if a printed authority likely to have met his eye is wanted [reference is 
here made by Hunter to Primaudayc's Frenek Aeademy, I59S, and to 'another COn« 
temporary with Shakespeare, Sir John Feme,' and the distribution in each case is 
given; but as these ' distributions,' and all others which are not the same as Shake* 
speare's, are pure suq>l usage here and now, I have not repeated them. Malone's note 
is given in full because the substimce of it has been so often repeated by sub.se. ;ucQt 
odttoisj. G&ANT White {S&akespear^t Seialar, p. 247) gives an extinct from Eias^ 
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[His Acts being seuen ages.] 
mus's Praise of FoiU, Englished by Sir Thomas Chaiotur, 1549, sig. E, iii, in which 
'ditolileofiwirteniiMB' it Ukened to* « certain kjrndc plaie' In which fome* 

tfnm one nun * comes in two 01 mrcc times with sundry parte*.' [Thb lame passage 

was afterwards re discovered by ' G. VV. T.' in Xotfs Queries, 2d Scr. ii, 44 ; 

•gain in the same volume, p. 207, J. Doran adduced a similar allusion in Calderoo.J 
Haluwbll dtes a poem*cIepid (he ■erene agei ' in the Thornton MS of the fifteenth 
century in Lincoln Cathedral; also Arnold's Chronicle [cd. iSil, p. 157, Wright]; 
also a lithoj;raphic reproduction of 'the Arundel MS, S;,' 'a highly intertsting exam- 
ple executed in England in the early part of the fourteenth century, in which the 
virioat ctafet of life ate defricted with an artbtic mak leflecting great credit 00 the 
•ndent delineator.* He also reproduoes a wood-cut fixim the SensttaHuM Pie* 
ttts, 16^0, p. 45, in which the figures are placed on no less than eleven steps. ST^t•^■- 
TON refers to 'some Greek verses attributed to Solon,' 'introduced by I'hilo Judxus 
into bi» Ziierde MwuH if^Uh* also to an Italian engraving of the sUteenth cen> 
tttty, by Christopher Bertello, where the icbool-boy it carrying Us books, the lover 
bears a branch of m}Ttlc, an .1 nt his feet is a young Cupid, the soldier is ' bearded like 
the pard,' the justice has an aspect of grave serenity, the sixth age is a senile person- 
age in a long furred robe, slippered, and with spectacles on nose, the last scene of all 
exhiblls the ma of eighty, blind and helpless. Stauntoo also refer* to two elaborate 
articles, one in the An-^iO'ch^ia, vol. xxvii ; and the other in The Gentleman's Maga- 
zine {ot May, 1S5 V. ami also to a Monumental Erafs dated l.;S7 in the H6pital S. 
Marie, Ypres, in Belgium. Wright refers to • an interesting paper by Mr Winter 
Jones whikfa he poblisfacd in .(he ArekmologU^ xxxv, 167-189, on a block print of the 
fifteenth century,' wherein a ' good deal of the liteialwe of dlis Sutgect has been ool* 
Iccted ' ; also ' in the Mishna {Ahcth, v, 24) fourteen periods are pivcn, and a poem 
upon the ten stages of life was written by the great Jewish commculator, Ibn Ezra. 
The Midrash on Ecdesiastes , i, 2, goes bade to (be seven divisions. The Jewish 
literature is very fully given by L6w in his Treitfise Dk Lebensalter in dcr Jihlischm 

I :'>r,:tsir,^ and finally Wright refers to 'the pavement of the Cathedral of Siena, of 
which a description is given by Protestor bidney Colvin in The Fortnightly Jin inv, 
July, 1875, pp. S3, 54-' C. Elliot Browns in Notes d* Queriat 5th Ser. vol. v, p. 

143, refers to Vau ;l].ui's Dirietims for Health, 1602, and Dooe's Polydoron, 'prob- 
ably published early in the seventeenth century.' [If a picture were in Shakcsi>carc'5 
mind, as Henley suggests, and which seems more likely than not, we can understand 
why the number of ages was seven. There were three steps of ascent* the soldier 
stood on the summit, and then followed three steps of descent. l ive steps wodd 

II 1. • I ecn too few, and nine would have been too many. — Ei>.] 

151. At] Walker (Cn/. i, 129) conjectured that this should be as^ and included it 
among the inrtances of or used in the sense of to vnt. He waS| however, anticipated 
by Capell. I think (be emendation Is extremely probablej— Eo. 

151, &c. I have found it wellniyh iniiK ^siMe so to divide many of thc5e lines that 
the eye may be guided to the rhythm. It is noteworthy that widi the exception of 
the 'school -boy ' all the ' ages' begin in the latter half of a line, an indication of 
the long pause which should precede; so long, that each of these half lines might 
not impr< |>erly form a line by itself, thus beginning a new paragraph. But this gi%-es 
no help th)'thmically to llie hnes tliat follow, which, in some cases, if the Uncs arc to 
be considered pentameters, remain unalterably trochaic. Indeed, I am not sure that 
it woidd not be the topler way to regard the whole of this speech as metric piase^ 
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Mcwlin}!^, and puking in the Nurfes armes : I52 

Then, the \\ hining Schoolc-boy with his Satchell 

And niinin<^' morning face, creeping hke fnailc 

VnwiUingly to fchoole. And then the Loucr, 155 

Sighing hke Furnace, with a wofull ballad 

Made to his MiftrelTc cyc-brow. Then, a Soldier, 

Full of ftrangc oaths, and bearded like the Pard, 158 

153. 77v/!] Ami then Roweii-(-»Giii^ i57- a JUUSrr] iki uUStr Dyce 
Steer. KUy, Dyce VVh. u, Huds. 

exquisitely metric prose; until, towiid the close, in harmony with die thought, it 
glides into the ?nV mn cadence that ^nds this slrfnge eventful hfstory. — Ed. 

154. like snailej Abuott, § 83 : A i& still omitted by us in adverbial compoondB, 
loch M *snaiMike,* <clei)c-like/ &e. Then it was onutted as being imnecesiarity 
enphatie in such expreasioiis as: *cfeeping like nuitp' *dgUiig like furaaoe.' * like 
snail' is an advnb in praoess of fmnation. It is interaiediate between* like a mail' 
and ' snail-like.' 

156. Furnace] Malone: So in Cymb. I, vi, 64: 'a Frenchman . . . .that, it 
seems, much loves A Gallian girl at home; he furnaces The thidc sighs Irom him.' 

157. a Soldier] DVCE (ed. iii) : The Folio has 'a Soldier/ but compare elsewhere 
in the present speech; * the infant,' ^ the school-boy,' 'the lover,' 'the justice,* &c. 
This correction was suggested to me by Mr Kobson. Hunter (i, 343) : It is the 
gnat beanty of Shakeqpeaie that he does not g{*e as cold abstractions, but the living 
flares. The blood circulates through them ; it may be quickly or sluggishly, but the 
life MchiJ is there. They are personations of the abstract idea, Ix^rrowtd from what 
was the actual idc ot many Englishmen of the better class in his lime, who went to 
the wars and retomed to execute the duties and enjoy the quiet majesty of the ooan> 
try justice. A nice critic might, however, raise the question, how far it WIS proper 
thus to introduce the charnrf rs of Suldicr and Tu.stic, w !;;c!i are not common to all, 
with those accidents of hfe which belong to all conditions. It might be said that 
they are bvt ^lirited penonalions of the active and sedate periods of manhood, which 
are co mm oo to all; but the proper answer is, that Jaqucs was a courtier addressing 
courtiers, and he qwaks, therefore, of human life as it appeared in one of their own 
doss. 

158. strange oadis . . . bearded] To the following passage in Nm, V: 11^ vi, 
7S M aijiNE refers in illustration of l\u:r.!i, .and Wright in illustration oi oatkff 
*yVnd this they con perfectly in the phrase of war, which they trick up with ncw- 
tuncd oaths; and what a beard of the general's cut, and a horrid suit of the camp will 
do .... is wonderful to be thought on.' *Ottr ancestors,' says Malone, * were very 
curious in the fashion of their l)cards, and a certain cut or form was approjiriated to 
the soldier, the l ishop, the judge, the clown,' &c. He cites a ballad wherein a sol- 
dier's beard is described as matching 'in figure like a spade,' but the date, 1660, is 
tather late to be trusted as a cornet description of what is as fickle as ftshion. Wr^ht 
explains 'bearded like a panl' by 'long jwinted mu.stachcs, bristlin;^ like a panther's 
or leopard's feelers.' Thi.s, I think, is doubtful. The beard is not the must.achcs, or, 
as Stubbes calls them, ' tlic mowchatowcs,' showing by the very use of a specific term 
<hat • diatincdon was made in Shakeqware's day. Does not the present phrase refer 
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lelous in honor, fodaine,and quicke in quarrell. 

Seeking the bubble Reputation i6o 

Euen in the Canons mouth : And then, the lufttce 

In feire round belly, with good Capon lin'd, 162 

to Ihe general shag^iien diancteriitic of* tnie ioldier oo duly in the field, as diatiii^ 
guishcd from tbe trim nice^ of a carpet kni^^ *«lioae diin aew-teip'd ahows like a 

Stubblc-Iand at harvest home ?' — Ed. 

159. sodamej Ui/nter (i, 339) : A semicolon is neeemiy here, that we may ooC 
ai^ipow the sense of *8odden ' to pass over to the next danse, so as to hecome * sod- 

den in quarrel \. : ]' ' sudden ' really stands absolutely. It IS the Sasse word wbidi 
we have in Aj'j:b. IV, iii, 59 : ' I grant him sudden,' and it seems to be nearly equiva- 
lent to vektnunt,Qit violent, or kaityt or perhaps still more exactly prompt in exeatting 
« mdve» And this suggests what is a new, but probably the tnie, sense of the daaso 
'ijuidc in qiiamV odroit in the duello, not merely quick and spirited in wsf di^WitP. 
HALLrWELL, however, docs not acknowledge this distinction, which is to a gcod 
one; be says: 'Accepting "sudden " in the common sense of rash or precipitate, the 
phrase <* sudden and quick " may be censidned as httentionallf pkonastie.* 

160. Repoution] Huntbk (i, 340) printa this with quotBtk»>niaiks, wgaidiDg it 
as 'a favorite word of soldiers, at which the cynical Jaqucs means to sneer, speaking 
it as a quotation in a contemptuous manner. Thus Peacham : "then at their return 
£as soldiers from the Netherlands], among their companions they must be styled by 
the name of dptain, they must stand upon that airy title and mere nothii^ called 
Rtputation, undertake every quarrel," &c. — Truth of our Times, p. 140. And so in 
an admirable little work, entitled Vade Mecum, of which {!ie third edition was 
printed in 1638, "The i rcncii in a t»ttle before Moncountre, standing upon their 
XtpHlaiioHt not to dislodge by ni(^ lost their reputation by diskid^iig fay day." 
This is sufficient to show that there was a military and kind of technical use of the 
word, such as might provoke a s.itirist ; and in this sense it is that Jaqucs i:>t s it, 
meaning to deride it Shakespeare has, in thi;^ play, sull more pointed satire on the 
•fleeted punctilio of the ndlitary professioo/ 

16s. In] Dyce (ed. iii); *Read,' says Mr Lettsom, *His: and six lines bdow, 
**In youthful hose " ' I must confess that I think bcth tliesc alterations unnecessary. 

162. Capon Un'd] Hales (p. 219} : There is an allusion that has been missed in 
tiie mentkm of the *cspoD/ an alloaion whidi adds to the bitterness of asnffidently 
bitter life-sketch. It was the custom to present magistrates with presents, especially, 
it would seem, with capons, by way of securing their good will and favour. This fact 
heightens the satire of Jaques's portrait of an Elizabethan J. P, It gives force and 
meaning to what seems vague and generaL Wdier, deseribine the Chrislmss scsaoo^ 
with its burning 'Uocks,' its ' pies,' &c., goes on to sing how : * Now poor men to the 
justices With cnpons make tlieir crrants; And if they hap to fail of tliese, They 
plague them with their warrants.' That is, the capon was a tribute fully expected 
and as good as exacted; it was 'understood 'it should be duly paid in. Singerdtes 
n muBAnet of the House of Commons as saying, in X60X : *A Justice of the Peace is a 
living creature that for half a dozen chickens will dijpensc with a dozen of penal 
statutes ' Other illustrations will be found in Davies's Supplementary English Glos- 
sary. [ Hales quotes from a letter recefwed from the author of thb Gtmary^ wherein 
a sermon is mentioned], probably pretdied very early in the seventeenth century, 
which qpeaks of judges that judge for reward and say with shame, ' Biiqg you' sndi 
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With eyes feuere, and beard of formall cut, 163 

Full of wife fawes, and modeme tnftanccs, 

And fo he playcs his part The fixt age fhifb 165 

as the country calU ' capon justices.' A further illustration of this morally dttbiotlft 
cnitom is to be found in Mas6inger*s New Way to Pay Old JMi$ [IV, ii, where Mr 
Juftice Greedf, under promise of a joke of oxen irom Wellborn, drives from his pies« 
cncc Tapwcll, wbose suit. Under promise merely of a pair of turkeys, he had at first 

lavoured]. 

163. formall cut] That is, cot with due icgaid to his dignity. It hi not to be 
imagined that the nice costoms of beards escaped the stem Smbbea. He is paiticti* 

larly entertaining in his ' anatomic ' of the barlxr shops : ' The bnrlx rs,' be says in his 
Anatomit of Abuses, 1583 (Part II, p. 50, New Sh. Soc. Reprint), ' haue one mancr of cot 
called the French cot, another the Spanish cut, one the Dutch cut, another the Italian, 
one the neve cut, another the olde, one of the braoado fashion, another of the meane 
fashion. One a gentleman's cut, another the common cut, one cut of the court, an other 
of the country, with infinite the like vanities, which I oueipasse. They haue also other 
kinds of cuts innumerable ; and therefore when you come to be trimcd, they will aake 
yott whether you will be cot to looke terrible to your enimie or atmiaUe to your freend, 
grime & Sterne in countenance, or plcayant & demure (for ihey liauc diucrs Icinds of 
cuts for all these puipo&es, or else they lie). Then, when they haue done al their 
feats, it is a world to consider, how their mowchatowes must be preseraed and laid 
out, from one diake to another, yea, almost from one eare to another, and turned vp 
like two horncs towards the forehead.' Harrison, tr\o, has his flin:^ .-it thf fashioii? (4 
beards. On p. 172,ed. X587, he says: ' Neither will 1 meddle with our varictic of 
beards, of which some are riumen from Uie chin like those of Turks, not a few cut 
•hoit like to the beard of marques Otto, some made round like a robbing brush, other 
with a pique 'ff :■!';/ (O fine fashion!) or now and then sufTiTcd to grow long, the 
barbers being growcn so cunning in this bchalfe as the tailors. And therefore if a 
man haue a Icane and stre^ht face, a naiquesse Ottons cut will make it broad and 
large ; if it be platter like, a loi^ slender beard will make it scemc the narrower; if 
he be wcscll becked, then much heare left on the cheekr s will make the owr.rr looke 
big like a bowdled hen, and so grim as a goose, if Comciis of Chelmcrcsford saie 
true ; mania old men doe weare no beards at tXi*'— Description of Engla>sd, jjrefixed 
to Holmshed. 

164. modeme] Steevens: That is, trite, common. So in IV, i, 7 of this play. 
DYce : Tliat is, trite, ordinary, common. (' Per modo tutto fuor del modern* uso.'— 
Dante, Purg. xvi, 42, where Biagiuli remarks, *Modem»^ s'osa qiil in senso di 
MfM.') [It is not worth while to load the page with the varioua nusonderstandinga 

of this word, nor with the various passages wherein it occurs. It siifTiccs to say that 
it is now understood to bear throughout the meaning of irite^ trivial^ eommonplace. 

164. instances] Schmidt (p. 456) : The fundamental idea of this word in Shake- 
speare is * proof, si|^n of the truth of anything,' an l lu nrc it can naru rally mean 'a 
single example.' [Schmidt translates 'modem instances' by 'Allcrwclts-Scntcnzen.* 
la his Lejtum he gives as the meaning here : *A sentence, a saw, a proverb, anything 
aBegad to support one*s own opinion.' There are few words in Shakespeare that are 
u-^'n! with a greater vancfy of ."sh.i h"-. of meaning than this. Schmidt SOemS to ha 
correct in his interpretation of it here. — Eo.j 
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Into the leane and flipper'd Pantaloone, 
With rpefkades on nofe, and pouch on fide^ 
His 3routhfuU hofe well iau'd, a world too wide, 
For his flirunke (hanke, and hb bigge manly voice, 
Turning i^ne toward childiih trebble pipes. 
And whiftles in his found. LaAr Scene of all. 
That ends this ftrange euentfull hiftorie, 
Is fecond childifiinefle, and meere obUuion, 
Sans teeth, lans eyes, lans tafte, (ans eueiy thing. 



174 



170 



166 



xii^ ^fiuxnke\ tkanh Han. 



17a trtbOe tr^U^ pipes Theobu 



1661 Pantaloone] Capcix (pw 60, a) : Awtalooit and bis mates seem to ha^ 

found their way into England about the year X607; the conjecture is founded apon 
an extract from a p!;iy r.f that dnte intitl'd : Trnvelsof TTiree English Brother;. [This 
extract is found in Capc-U's School of Shakespeare, p. 66, wherein there is the foHow- 
iog diakgoe between Kenpe and tbe *H«tIakeB': 'JlSnnr/. Now Signtor, bov maale 

are you in companie? Harl. Uoae but my wife and mysclfc, sir. A'emp but 

thr- project come, and then (o casting of the parts, /far/. Marry sir, first we will 
h.ivc an old Panlaloune. Kemp. Some icalous Coxcombe,' &C.3 Steevens refers to 
• curious * Flotte of tbe deade mans foftnne ' (reprinted Var. '21, voL iii, p. 3S6)* 
wherein 'the ponteloun' is one of the ch.irr.ctcrs, and in one place wc find: 'to them 
the panteloun and pescode with spectaklc^,' which Steevens cites in illustration of the 
next line in tbe present passage, albeit as far as we can see * pescode ' and not ' pante* 
loun* may bave worn tbe spectacles, tbe date of tfds * plotte * is unknown, bat it may 
be fairly assumed to be older than Gapell's TSravels, &c. Malone, however, discovered 
in Xaiht s Puree Poniilesse, &.C. 1592 (p. 92, cd. Crosart) the assertion that 'our 
Sceane is more stately fumisht, .... and not consisting like [the foreign sccnej of a 
Fantaloun, a Cuitisant and a Zanie» bat of Eknperours,' &c., from wbicb it does not fol- 
low that the ' Pantaloun * never appeared at all in * our sceane.* Dyce : // PanMtn* 
means pmperly one of the recrilar chnrirtT? in fhf" old Italian comedy; ' There are 
four standin:; characters that enter into every piece that comes on the stage, tbe Doc- 
tor, Harlequin, jPmtafyiu, and Covielloi. * * . . fiatUatetuit generally an dd colly.'.— 
Addison's Jtemarit on Several Partt cf Bafy^ Bsc pi lot, cd. 1705. Haluwell: 
It IT- p'.-iMc that the term may hero be applied more generally. Howell, l6''^o, 
makes a pantaloon S)Tionymous with a ' Venetian magnifico.' In Calot's scries of 
plates illustrating the Italian comedy is one in which the ancient pantaloon is repie* 
seated as wearing slippers. CknvDENoCLARKE : A comie cbaracter of tbe Itadian 
stage (of Venetian origin, and taken tj^jically of Venice, .'j'i Ar!:rhino is of Bergamo, 
Policinello of Naples, SUnterellj of Florence, &c.), wearing slippers, spectacles, and 
a pouch, and invariably represented as old, lean, and gullible. Wright : Tcrriano 
in bis Italian Dictionary, 1659, gives, < Piantalone, a Bantalone, a covetous and yet 
amcro-Lis rl 1 f!i t.irJ, ptv; • ;!y ..pplycd in Comedies unto a Vcncti.-in.' 

167. on nose ... on side] For ir. taaccs of the omission of tiu aAcr prepositioDS 
in adverbial phraac;-, sec ALIk/.i, J yo. 

X71. his sound] For * its sound for tbe use tItUsy see Abbott, % a3&. 

174. Sans] See line 34, above. Haluwell: The present line may bave been 
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199 



Enter Orlando ivith Adam. 
Du Sen. Welcome : fet downe your venerable bur- 
then, and let him feede. 



175 



177 



lyj* Sce ne X< R]pcH*« 



177. aj«f...y!Mfr3 S«F«nte line. Row* 
tietseq. 



•mS^sted bjr the following deaeripdon of die appearance of the gbost of Admiral 

Coligny on the night after his murder at the TT.n55nr:-p nf St. liartholomew, which 
OCCun in Gamicr's poem, the Hcnriadt^ 1594 : ' Saas pieds, saiu loatoj, uuis Dez, 
MM OfeiUes, lam yeux, Meutri de loutea parts.* 

176. vencnble burthen] CapeIX (p. 60, A traditional stor}' was cutrent 
some year? aj^o about Stratford, that a very old man of t!iat jjlacc, of weak in'.cl!cc*3, 
but yet related to Shakespeare, being aiked by some of bis neighbors what he remcm- 
beted about him, answer'd, that lie ww him once 1iraa(g^ on die stage on anodier 
man's back ; which anawer was apply'd by the heaieis to bis having seen him per* 
form in this srcnc the part of Adam. That he should have done so is made not 
unlikely by anotiier constant tradition, that he was no extraordinary actor,' and there- 
Ibre took no parts upon bim but sodi as dlis: lor wbicb be might also be peculiarly 
fitted by an accidental lameness, which, as he himself tells us twice in bis Sonnets, 
bcftU him in seme part of life; without sapng how, or when, of what sort, or in what 
degree ; bat his expressions seem to indicate latterly. £It is well to mark the source 
of this momtrout idea that Shakespeare was laae, because, fimoodi, in S^tnet 37 he 
says : ' So I, made lame by fortune 5 desKSt spftc,' and ' Speak of my lameness and 
I slraJE^hf will hall' in Sotimt 89. Every now and then, in the revolving years, this 
idea is blazoned forth as new and original by some one who discovers the Sfintutt—by 
leading diem for die lint dme. Let the original felly with Capcll ; few of Sbabe* 
apearc's editors can better afford to Kar it. The story (wbicb is a pleasant one, and 
one, I think, we should all like to believe) that Shakespeare acted the part of Adam, 
Sieeven5, also, found in < the manuscript papers of the late Mr Oldys,' and thus tells it, 
I793> vol. i, p. 15 :] Mr Oldys had covered several quires of paper with laborfoos 
collections for a regular life of our author. From these I have made the folloiring 
extracts : • One of Shakespeare's younger brothers, who lived to n g;ood old age, even 
some years, as I compute, after the restoration of A'm^ Charles //, would in his younger 
days come to London to vi^t bis brother WUlf as be called bim, «uid be a spectator 
of him as an actor in some of his own plajs. This cnslom, ss bis bcolher's fame 
enlarged, and his dramatick entertainments grew the greatest support of our principal, 
if not of all our theatres, he continued it seems so long after his brother's death as 
oven to the latter end of his own life. The eoriodty at this time of the most noted 
actors [exciting them — Steniens'] to learn something from him of his brother, &c.,tbe7 
justly held bim in the hi:;he=t veneration. And it may he well believed, as there was 
besides a kinsman and descendant of the family, who was then a celebrated actor among 
tbem [Charies Hart. See Shakespeare's WiSi.—Steevem']^ itia oppoitnidtf made Ibem 
greedily inqui.sitive into every little circumstance, more especially in bis diamatick 
chamctcr, which his brother could relate of hin. Put he, it ?cem^, wt? 50 stricken 
in years, and possibly bis memory so weakened with inilnnities (which might make 
lum die easier pass for a man of weak intellects), that be could give tbem but litde 
li^'ht into their inquiries ; and -all that could be recollected from him of his brother 
MlSf in that station was» the feint, general, and almost kst ideu he had of haviqg 
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[act II, SC. vii. 



OrL I thanke you moft for him. 17S 

Ad» So had you neede, 
I fcarce can fpeake to thanke you for my fdfe. 180 

Du, Stn, Welcome, fall too : I wil not trouble you, 
As yet to queftion you about your fortunes : 
Giue V5 fome Muficke, and good Cozen, fmgf. 185 

once seen him act a part in one of Uis own comedies, wherein, being to personate a 
decrepit old man, lie wore « long beard, and appeared ao «c«k aad diDoping. and 
unable to walk, thai he w«s ibrced 10 be supported aad caiiied \if miodier penon to 

a tat'lc, at which he v/rj; seated among scji.e company, who wore enttng, and one of 
them sung a song.' Malone discredits this story as far as the brother of Shakespeare 
is concerned, and, after a beartsome sneer at poor old Oldys, says : From Shake* 
spcarc's not taking notice of any of his brothers or sisters in his Will, except Joan 
Hart, I think it highly probable that they were all dead in l6l except her, at Lost 
all those of the whole blood; though in the Register there is no entry of the burial 
of his brather Gilbert, antecedent to tbe deadi of Shakespeare, or at any sobacqoent 
perkMl ; but we know that he surviverl liis brother Edmund. Tbe truth is, that Ibi* 
account of our poet's having performed the part of an old man in one of his own 
comedies, came originally from Mr Thomas Jones of Tarbick, in Worceatershire, who 
related it from the infonsation, not of one of Shakespeare's intken, but of • rtlatum 
of onr poet, who lived to a good old age, and who bad seen Um act in his Toodi. 
Mr Jones's informer might have been Mr Richard Quiney, who lived in London, and 
died at Stratford in 1656, at the age of 69; or of lilx Thomas Quiney, our poet's son- 
in-law, who lived, I believe, till i66j, and was twenty-seven years old when his 
ftt]ier>in-law died ; or some one of tbe family of Hathawiqr. Mr Thomas Hathaway, 
I bclievt', Shalcespearc's brother-in-law, c^icd at Stratford in 1654-5, at the age of 85. — 
Var. iSji, ii, 2S6. Halliwei.l-Phili.u j'S {Outlines, p. 160, 5th cd.) gives the fore- 
going story of Oldys, and adds : This account contains several discrepancies, but there 
is reason for believtfig (hat it indndes a gUmmeifng of truth which is foonded 00 an 
earlier tradition. Collifr {S-'nt Li\'furer, t^c. h Cchridgt, 1S56, p. xvi^, : I hnve 
a st'pamtc note of whit ("olciid^c once said on the subject of the acting powers of 
Shakespeare, to whicli I can assign no date ; it is in these words : ' It is my persoa- 
sk», indeed, my firm oooviction, so iinn (hat nothii^ can shake it the rising of Shake< 
speare'k spirit from tbe grave, modestly confessing his own dcficicndes, could not alter 
my opinion — that Shakc«peare, in the best sense of the word, was a very preat actor; 
nothing can exceed the judgement he displays upon that subject. He may not have 
had the physical advantages of Burbage or ^1d ; but they woidd never have become 
what (hey were w^ithout his most able and sagacious instructions ; and what would 
ettherof them have Ix-cn without Shakespeare's plays? Great drninatisls make great 
actors. But looking at him merely as a performer, I am certain that he was greater 
as Adam, In At You Like Ii^&at& Burbage as Hamlet or Richard die Third, think 
of the scene between liim and Orlando; and think again, that the actor of that part 
had to carry the auttv r of t!i ^t p!ny in his arms I Think of having had Shakespeare 
In one's arms ! It is worth having died two hundred years ago to have beard Shake- 
speare deliver a nngle line. He must have been a great actor.' 

l8a. to question] That is, by qin st'. ning. So, too, I, i, 109; III, v, 66: 'Fode 
b most foule, being foule hb«t, tcoBer^J, «. in beioig. See Abbott, $ 356. 
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Song. 



B/oWf bl(Kv , tJioh 'winter ZLnr.de, 
Jlioii art not fo vnkindc, as mans iir^ratitiuU 
Thy tooth is not fo i'ttnc , tccanfc thou art not fvene f 
althongh thy breath be rude» 



185 



1 83 



184. Amiens sings. Johns. 
186, 1S7. As four I'ope. 



tS;. bccaufc.feeaej TM«ueamesin«' 
that teen Hati. 



Ibo. vnkindej Malone: That is, thy action is nut so contrary to thy kind^ or to 
human nature, as the ingratitade of man. So in Vm, and Ad. 204: 'O, had thy 
mother borne so hard a mind. She had not brought forth thee, but died nokind/ 

Dyck: That is. unnaturnl. Hau.IWELI. : But the ordinarj- mcanini,' of the term 
makes here a vpoA, perhaps, a finer, sense. Wright : This Uteral »eDse of lite word 
[(. e. unnatural] appears to be the most pcominent here. 

187. Mcne] WARBUitTON : This song ic designed to suit the Duke's exiled coadi- 
tion, who had been niinr d l>y tin^raleful flatlerers. Now the ' winter wind,' tiif .son'^ 
says, is to be preferred to ' man's ingratitude.' But why ? Because it is not %fen 
But this was not only an aggravation of the injury, as it was done in secret, not sem, 
hot was the very drenmstance that made the keenness of the ingratitude of his faith- 
less courtiers. Without doubt Shalrespeare wrote the line thus: ' Recaust thou art 
not ikeatf i. e. smiling, shining, like an ungrateful court-servant, who ll;itt< r.^ while lie 
wounds, which was a very good reason for giving the 'winter wind ' t)iL i^rdcrcnce. 
The Oxford editor [i. t. Hanmer] who had dns emendation commoiucated to him, 

takes occafion to alter the wlinle line thus: 'Thou causost not that ttcii.' But in Iiij 
rage of correction [ I his, from Warburton. — Kd.] he forgot to li avc the rc.ison, which 
is now wanting, Why the winier wind was to be preferred to man's ingratitude. 
JOHMSCm : WariMtCon's emendatiott is enforced with more art than truth. That sium 

signifies shinin;^ is easily proved, but when or whcro di l it sii^iih- rnn'.'in • ' For iny 
pan, I question whether the original line is not lost, and this sulxsiiiut' <i nu rcly to lill 
up the measure and the rhyme. Yet even out of this line, by strong agitation, may 
sense he didled, and sense not unsuitable to the occanon. ' Thou winter wind,' says 

the Duke [j'V], ' thy rudeness gives tlie less pain as thou art not seen, as thou art an 
enemy that dost not brave us with thy presence, and whose unkindness is therefore 
not aggravated by insult' Farmer : Perh^is it would be as well to read : ' Becauiie 
tkt Atari * s not seen,* y« JkaHtt according to the ancient mode of writing, was earily 

corrupted. Edw.xrds fp. 106*; : Shakespeare has et]ually forgott- n. in the next 
Stanza, to leave the reason, why a freezing iky is to be preferred to a forgetful frinta : 
which, perhaps, may give a reasonable tMpidoo that the word ' because ' in the first 
slansa may be oofntpt. [Is qootinf this sentence Keniick (p. 62) simiests dint if 
'Wciusc' is wron^, ' Shakcsf^care must use the adverb or prejxjsition disjunctive 
ieside^\ Hkath (p. 147) : What tlie meaning of the commoti reading may be, it is 
CStveBNly difficult to discover, which gives great ground for suspicion that it may b*^ 
oannpL Possibly it might be intended to be this: The unpresstoos duw makest or 
us arc not so cutting, because thou art an unseen ai:;< nt. w itli wfiom we have not the 
least acquaintance or converse, and therefore have the less re:ison to repine at thy 
ticslncntof 11s. Kbnrick (p. 65) : The sooliasts seem to blunder in mistaking the 
sense of the word * keen,* which they take te signify sharps etMingy fifrdag; whereas 
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Heigh Iio, fing- licigh ho. vnto the grccnc ho/hy 

Moji frendjhip , is fayning ; moj? Louing^ mccre Jolly: 190 

The heigh ho , the holly ^ 

This Life is mojl iolly, 

Fretse^frevse , ihou bitter skie that dojl not Inghi fo nigh 

as hinejitts forgot : 
Though thou the waters warpe, thy JHng is not fo flu»rpe^ 195 

as freiml rcuiembred not. 
Heigh ho ,fing , 6v. 197 

191. The] Tien Rowe el «eq. 193. Light] di/t 

193. Ab two lines, Pope et acq. 196. remembced] rtmtmi^rimg H«a. 

it ODly means tager, ttehtmmt; a sente equally oommoa with the former. The poet 
here speaiu only of a keeimen of appetite ; he does not mention actual Inting till ha 

comi > to address n mori;- prn;icr and jxiwrrful ,-i;^cnt. Besides, if 'keen' here means 
sharp, piercing, thi:> line hath the same meaning as [line 195] wlierc the poet is at the 
last stage of his dimax. And I think he would haidly bo guilty of audi a piece ol 
tautolofn^, in the ^pace of so few lines, or address the less severe and powerfid aKonl 

exactly in the same manner as he doe? tl-.at wliirh !> inorc so. Steevkn^ : Compare 
Love's Lab. L. IV, iii, 105: ' liirough the velvet leaves the winJ, All unseen, cao 
passage find.' Malone: Again, in Meas. for Mea$. Ill, i, 124: * To be imprisoo'd 
in the i^naUa fmmtt* Harness : I never perceived any difficulty till it was pointed 
out hy the commentators, but s'i]i|>r d the wnids to mean that the inclemency of the 
wind was not so severely felt as the ingratitude of man, because the foe is unseen, t. e. 
tmknown, and the sense of injury is not heightened by the recollection of any former 
kindnesa. StauMtok : If diange is imperative, one less violent [than Waifaaiton** 
or l arrnrr's] will aflbrd a meaning' quite in harmony with the sentiment nf the song; 
we might read, ' Because thou art foreseen.'' But the original text is, |)erbap8, sus- 
ceptible of a difierent interpretation to that it has received. The poet certainly could 
not intend that the wintiy hlait was less cutting because invinble ; he miglit mean, 
however, that the keenness of the wind's ti.n'h \v;ts inlicrent, and not a qtiality dev-^l- 
oped (like the malice of a false friend) by the opjxirtunity of inflicting a hurt unseen. 
Rkv. Juhn Huntek: I have not met with any satisfactory explanation of this line. 
If the text be accurate, I would venture to interpret as fellowa : * It is not because 
thou art invisible, and canst do hurt in secret and with impunity, tli it thou bitest so 
keetdy as thou dost.' Here I do not regard the expression ' so keen ' as meaning * so 
keen as the tooth of ingratitude.' [It is highly probable that Harness speaks for us 
all, and that our first intimatioa of a difficulty comes iirom the commentators. Sufficing 
paraphra.^ •• ■ '_;ivrn, I think, by Dr Tchiisnn. U( -.ith. .TT-.d I!nrrici> — Vv'.'\ 

iSu. Heigh ho] Wiiitk: The m.inner in which this is said and sung by intelli- 
gent jM.-«>[ile makes it worth noticing that this is * Jiey hot and not the 'heigh, ho!' 
(pronounced high^ tat) of a sigh. It should be pronounced kay'kt. 

iSi). holly] Hai i.iwiM. : Son^s of the holly were current loi^ before Uie time 
jf .Shnl I v-„ are. It was the emblem of mirth. 

I95. warpe] Kenrick : The surface of such waters as is here meant, so long aa 
they remain nnfroren. is apparently a perfect plane ; whereas when 'hey are lioiea. 
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[Though thou the waters warpe] 
thu surface deviates from its exact llatuess, or warps. I'his is peculiarly remarkable 
in small ponds, the surface of wbicb, when iroitn, fomu a regular ooocave, the ice 
en the aides ruing higher than that in the middle. Johnson : To warp is to Aurw, 
and to turn is to chnni^e : when milk is changed by curdling, wc &iy it ii turned f 
when water is changed or turned by frost, S^-akespeare says it is curdled. To be 
Vfarp'd is only to be changed from its natural state. Stklvens : Dr Farmer sup- 
poses mmrfd to mean the seme ss turttted^ and adds tfiat a similar idea occurs in 
CorioL V. iii, 66 : ' — the icicle That's curdled by the ftpst' Holt White : Among 
a collection of Saxon ada^^fs in llickes's Thesaurus, vol. i, p. 221, the succeeding 
appears: 'winter sceal geweorpan wcdcr,' vdnter shall warp xoater. £Ses Wright'* 
note, /Of/.] So that Shakespeare's expression was anciently prorer b ial. Whitbr: 
*Waip' signifies to contract^ and is so used without any ;iIlu.sion to the precise phyd* 
cal process which takes place in that contraction. Cold and winter have always 
described as contracting ; heat and summer as dissolving or softening. Ihc cold is 
laid to ' waip the waters* when it oontncta them into the solid substance of ice and 
Boiiiers diem no longer to oontimie in a liquid or Jlcnmng state. Naus : It appeals 
that to *warp' soni< times was used poetically in the sense of to toeare, from the 
warp which is first prepared in weaving cloth. Hence [the present passagej may be 
explained, * though thou weave die wateis into a fim textoie.* CaLOICOTT t In lU, 
iii, 8o» Jaques says, *then one of you will prove a dmink pannel; and, like green 
timber, w:iq>, waqi;' and from the inequalities it makes in the surface of the earth 
the vaold-warp (or mole) is so denominated. And see Golding's Ovid, II [p. 22 
verso, ed. 1567] : < Hir bandes gan warpe and into pawes ylfauordly to grow. 
* Cnrvariqne manos et adimoos crescere in nogoes Oseperunt.' [It is proper to repeat 
the foregoing notes here, erroneous in the main thoi!-l\ they b»'. because S4_>nie of ihcni, 
in whole or in part, arc found in modern editions. l!iit the note which supersedes all 
others, and which conclusively determines the meaning, is as follows :j WKIc.tiX: In 
tte Anglosaxon vtorfant or wyrpait, from which * warp ' is derived, there are the two 
ideas of throwing and turning. By the former of these it i • l u cted with the Ger- 
m.in werfen, and by the latter with Anglosaxon htceorfan .md (Jothic kvnirban. 
The prominent idea of the English 'warp' is that of turning or changing, from 
which that of shrinking or contracting, as wood does, is derivative. So in Meas. /br 
Meat. I, i» 15, Shakespeare uses it as equivalent to 'swerve,' to which it may be ety- 
moic^cally akin : ' TlH-re is our comnii.<k<;ion From which we would not have you 
warp.' Hence 'warped,' equivalent to distorted, in Lear, HI, vi, 56: 'And iiere's 
another, whose warp'd looks proclaim What store her heart is made on.' With which 
compare Wint. Tale, \, ii, 365: ' This is Strange : methinks My favour here l)c;^ins 10 
warp.' And AIVs V, iii. .jo : ' Contemirt his .sron.ful }x:rS|X'ctive (Wd lend me 

\\ hich warp'd the Ime of every other favour.' In the present passage .Shakespcaie 
seems to have had the lame idea in lua mind. The effect of the freezii^ w>nd is to 
change the aspect of the water, and we need not go so far a.s Whiter, who insists that 
•warp' here means to contract, and a< cnrately descrilx.s the action of fro^t upon 
Water. A fragment from a collection uf gnomic sayings, preserved in Anglosaxon in 
the Exeter (MS), has been quou il by Holt White and repealed by subsequent com* 
mentalois under die impression that it illustrates this passage. This impression h 
Ibnnded on a mistake. [While rcTid-'i.* the fragment 'winter ?h.ill war|' water.'] 
But, unfoitnoately, ' water ' is not mentioned, and the word so rendered is ' weather,' 
that is, * fair weather,' and is moreo v e r the subject of the fellowing and Mil 'he object 
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Duke Sen, If that you were the good Sir Rowlands fon, 198 

As you haue whifpcr'd faithfully you were, 

And as mine eye doth his effigies witnefTc, 200 

Moft truly limn'd, and liuing in your face, 

Be truly welcome hither : I am the Duke 

That lou'd your Father, the refidue of your fortune. 

Go to my Caue^ and tell mee. Good old man^ 

Thou art right welcome, as thy mailers is .* 205 

Support him by the anne : giue me your hand, 

And let me all your fortunes vnderAand. Exeunt, 207 

198. 199. tuere^ are Dyce conj. 205. tnaftersl F,. 

of the preceding verb. [In CaMecott's quotation firom Golding's 0-'id'\ the idea of 
bending or tumin;:, :»nd so distorttny, is apiaiti tbe prominent ono. WV- may, therefore, 
UDdcistand by liic warping of the waters ciiiicr the change produced in them by the 
MtUm of Uie irott or the bending and raffling of their mr&ce caused 1^ the wintiy 
wind. 

196 remembred not] Capell (p. 61) : This is subject to preat am!'ii;\!ity in this 
place ; as signifying who is not remember'd by bis friend, as well as wuo bus no 
femembnuice of lua finend; which was sometimes its signification <rf' old, and is so 
here. MALOKB: * Remember'd ' for remembering. So afterwards, III, V, I36 : 'And 
now T am remembred,' i. e. * and now thnt 1 bethink me.' Whitf.r replies to 
Malone : Certainly not. If ingratitude consists in one friend not renumbering another, 
it lardy most conrist lilcewise in one friend not hwtg rtmexiAei*d fy another. So in 
the feimer line, 'benefits forgot ' by aur friend, or our friend frng^ttlM^ benefits, will 
prove- Ttim c<|ua1Iy im^T.itefal. MoBBRLY: As what an unremembered friend feels— 
compcndiary com|)aribou. 

199. wlii8peT*d] By the ose of this word we are aitfiiUy told fhat the Dnke and 
Orlando had carried on a subdued conversation dtBCing tiie mtisic. How old this 
practice is, and what vitality it has I — Ed. 

200. effigies] A trisyllable, with the accent on the second syllable. 

303. residue] By conddertn^ the tinacoented I in the middle of this word at 
dropped, Abl)ott. § 467, thus sc.u'.s : < That IdvM | jKwr fiMier: | the v6b | dne df | 
your f&rtu?' ' ""A train, I doulrt. — II n.] 

205. TbouJ Note the change of address to a servant—ED. 
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A^his TerHus . Scena Prima, 



Enter Duke, Lords^ & Oliuer. 
Du. Not fee him fmce ? Sir , fir, tliat cannot be i 
But were I not the better part made mercie, 
I fhould not leeke an abfent ar<;uiucnt 

Of my reucnge, thou prefcnt : but lookc to it, % 

Finde out thy brother wherefoere he is, 

Seeke him with Candle : bring him dead, or liuing 

Within this tweluemonth, or tume thou no more 

To feeke a tiuing in our Territorie. 

Thy Lands and all things that thou doft call thine, lO 

Worth feizure, do we feize into our*hands, 

Till thou canft quit thee hy thy brothers mouth, 

Of what we thinke againfl thee. 

OL ( *li that your HighneflTc knew my heart in this: 
I neuer lou'd my brother in my hfc. 15 

/7*/^ir.More villaine thou. Well pu(h him out of dores 

1. The ndace. Rowe. 4. feeke] fee Ff. 

Duke] Duke janior. Cap. Duke 7. with Candle] imtanily Cartwright 
Frederick M«l. 8. twelufmonthi tweltumonetk F,Fj. 

2. /«] utH CoU. (MS) ii, iii, Sing. 16. Well pujh] Welt— Johns. 
KUy, Hnds. 

3. the better part] See, for nmilar onuisions of prcpositkos, Abbott, $ 202. C£ 
•U pdnts/ I, ill, 133. 

4. argument] Tohnson : An argiimpnt is used for the contetils of a book ; thence 
Shakespeare considered it as meaning the subject^ and then u«ed it for subject in yet 
another senae. [Cf. I, ii, 27S.J 

5. thou preaent] Amu > tt, § 381 : The partidple ia aometlmes fanplted in the caae 
of a siini)lf word, such ai. ' hcin;;.' 

7. Candle] Steeve.ns : Probably alluding to St Luke, xv, 8. 

II. teise] The nsnal legal tenn for taking possession. U is doubtful, however, 
wliether *aeiiure ' be osed in a legal sense, altlioi^h I am not sore diat a nice legal 
point might not be hf-rt^iti detected by a wild enthusiast for the still wilder theory 
that Shakespeare was not the author of these plays. As there can be in strict law nn 
'seiziire ' until after 'forfeiture/ the forfeiture in the case before us is made alternative 
iqwn (Miver** pcodocing the body of Orlando, in which case a * Terfaal seizure * will 
hold. Gearly, thrrrfirr, it is this sri/ure in posse which is here iiitendctl, and not a 
seizure which can follow only conviction and forfeiture ; the terra is thus used in its 
strictest, choicest, legal sense, and approves the consummate legal knowleiige of Ba— 
I should say, Sbakespeaie.— -Eo. 
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And let my officers of fuch a nature 
Make an extent vpon his houfe and Lands: 
Do this expediendy, and tume him going. 



Exeunt 



17 



»9 



18. extent] Lord ('AMrnuix (p. 49) : A deep technical knowIcJt:';' of law is ht r^ 
displayed, howsoever it may have been acquired. The usuqjing Duke wishing ail 
Um real |wufj e ily of Oliver to be Mued, awirds ft writ of ai^aiost him, ia die 
laagtia^c which would be used by the Lord Qiicf Baron of the Court of Kxchequer, 
an extendi facias applying to house and lands, as a fieri facias would apply to sjood* 
and chattels, or a capias ad satiifaciaidum to the j)erson. [1 cannot but thiuk that 
die present is a paiiage whidi ao 6r from showing any < deep tedmical knowledge of 
law,' shows not much more than the ordinary knowledge (pcrhajv^ even a little Tagne 
at that), which must have been almost universal in Shakesjieare's day, when statutes 
merchant and statutes staple were in common use and wont. It may l>e even poa- 
nUe diat (bete is here aa nMUnoe of (hat oonAision which fdlows like a fate dramai* 
tiflts and novelists who iuToke the law as a Dau ex mackini. That Shakespeare is 
wond'-rfMUv vorrrcx in L:oneral is continu.illy manifest. Rut T doubt if the '|">res<'nt be 
one of the happiest examples. Lord Campbell, when he says that the Duke aiui& at 
Oliver's lealtj hj this writ of extent, overlodced the foct that the Doke had abcady 
*seiaed' not obI:^ all Olivec's realty, bat even all Us penonahy, by an act of ariritmy 
power. Af\cr this display on the part of the Duke that he should invoke the ;iid of 
the sheriff and proceed according to due process of law and .ipply for a writ of extendi 
faciasy which could only issue on due forfeiture of a recognizance or acknowledged 
debt (tmder dKomatanoes wbidi bad not here occnned), is inconsequential, to say die 
least, and betokens either a confiLsed knowledge of law (which could be only doubt* 
fully imputefl to Shakespeare'), or an entire indifference to such trivial details or sharp 
quillets which only load without helping the progress of the plot, it was dramatic- 
ally necessary that Oliver should be set adrift, honsdcss and landless, in order that he 
and Orlando should hereafter meet ; how he was to be rendered houseless and land- 
less was of little moment, the use of a legal term or so would be all sufficient lo create 
the required impression; ofBcers of the law are ordered to make ' an extent ' upon his 
house and lands, and die end is gained. A * deep technical knowledge ' of die writ 
of extendi faciai in Shakespeare's day woidd know that with the land- and goods of 
the debtor in cases where the Crown was concerned, as here, (he sheriff was com- 
manded to take the body also; but this would never do in the present case; Oliver 
uust not himself be detained ; be has to be sent foith, somewhere to meet with 
Orlando : either the sheriff will have to apply to the Court for instructions or the wr** 
mu5t Ik- r.ulii'ally modifir-il. In short, is it not clear that the law hert-, as il is in T'ht 
Merchant of Venice, is invoked merely for dramatic purposes, and was neither intended 
to be shrilly sounded nor technically exact ?<->£d.] 



19. expediently] Johnson: That is, expedttioualy. [For other instances of 
ei^edieiii,* in the sense of ej^eHtitm^ see Schmidt, $. v.] 
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Scena Secunda. 



Enter Orlando, 
Ori, Hang there my verfe, in wttnefle of my loue. 

And tliou thrice crowned Queenc of night furuey 

W irh tin- chafte eye, from thy pale fpheare aboue 

Tliy I hintrefle name, that my full life dothfway. 5 

O Rofalind^ thefe Trees fhall be m\' Bookes, 

And in their barkes my thoui^hts I!c charra<5ler, 

That eiierie eye, which in this Forn ll: lookes. 

Shall fee th\- \'ertue witneft euery wlu re. 

Run, run Orlando, carue on euery Tree, 10 
The faire, the chaile,and vnexprefliue fhee. Exit 

I. The I'orrost. Kowe. :hnce cr9wmed'\ thriet-ermimtd 
QrUodo] with • Paper. Cap. Thcob. ct ^cq. 

5, name^Jame Anon. 

3. thrice crowned Queene] Ji»hnn< i\: AUiuHhk lo the tripli- ili;i.ra< tc of rroser- 
pine, Cyikthia, and Diana, given by some niyihrilnyists to the same goiUless, .in<l com- 
pri$ecl in these memorial lioes: *Terret, lustrat, agit; I'roserpina, Luna, Dia>m: Inm, 
iopenia, fer«8 ; soeptiOt fulgoie, sagitds.' Singer : Shakeapeare was doablkaa famil* 

iar with ChajimAn's Hymns, aniJ the follnwin;^ from Ifvantu- in Cynlhiaiit, may 
have been in his mind : * Naturc'a bright eyc-u^hi, and the night's fair soul, 1 hat witL 
thy tr^U forehtad doat control Earth, seas, and hell.' [Although this has beeb 
repeated by four or five subeequest editors, I fail to detect any grounds for the snppo* 

siticm ill: ' "-l- i' " !■ h.iil (Mr sti'ii the pa.ss.ii^e. — F.l».] 

5. Thy Huntresse name] Cowukn-Clakkk : (Orlando calls his misiress one of 
Diana's huntresses, as being a votaress of her order; a maiden lady, a virgin i)nnccss. 
JiK as Heio is styled the * vifgin knl^* of tli« *goddeBS of the night.' 

5. sw«y] Stekvexs: So in Twetjtk N. II, 118: * M, O, A, I, doth sway my 
Ute.' 

tl. vnexpresaive] Johnson: For inexpressible. Malone: Milton also :* With 
onexpRtsive notes to Heaven's new-bom Heir.' — Ifymm tt tkt Nativity^ It6. Cal* 

r)F.< OTr quotes /->r»</aj, 176 : '.\nd hears the unexpressive nuptial son^ ' Wai kfr 
{Crit. i, 179) gives many instances of adjectives in -ive that 'are frequently used by 
Shakespeare and bis contemporaries, so to speak, in a passive sense.' On p. 182 he 
■ska: * Did this osigf originate ia the onmanageable length of Kme of the adjectives 
in iihU and ible, as wui^fresaiUt wuom^htmiUe /* The conesponding section in 
Ahb..tt \f •' 

II. sbee j l or other instances where kt and tht are used for man and wmaHt see 
Abbott, S 324. See line 378, f^. 
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Entir Cor in c'r Cloivne. 12 
Co. And how like yuii this Ihcphcrcis life Touchjlonei 

Clow, Truely Sliephcard, in rcfpefl of it felfe, it is a 
good life ; but in refpeft that it is a shepheards life, it is 15 
naught. In refpe^ that it is foUtary, I like it verie well : 
but in refpe£fc that it is priuate, it is a very vild life. Now 
in refpe^l it is in the fields, it pleafeth mee well : but in 
refpe^ it is not in the Court, it is tedious. As it is a fpare 
life(looke you) it fits my humor well : but as there is no ao 
more plentie in it, it goes much againft my ftomacke. 
Has't any Philofophie in thee fhcpheard f 

Cor* No more, but that I know the more one fickens, 
the worfe at cafe he is : and that hee that wants money, 
meane.s, and content, is without three p^ood frends . That 25 
the propertie of raine is to wet, and fire to buriie: That 
pood paflure makes fat flieepe : and that a great caufe of 
the night, is lacke of the Sunne : That hec that hath lear- 
ned no wit by Nature, nor Art, may coniplaine of good 
breeding, or comes of a very dull kindred. 

Clo. Such a one is a naturall Philofopher : 

12. Scene III. ropc + . 27. /W] K,. 

13. Afr'^ M. F^F^. master Steev. et 29, 30. good...or\ bad breedings and 
aeq. Han. jgrott.,,or Wiib. 

39. /TAf*/] jffatt Fspe. 31, 32. Ph»e, Vopti et seq. 



32» 32. Has't . . . Was't] For instances of the omSssioo of the pronoun, see 
Abbott, $401. 

20. complaine of] Johnson': I am i;i d'.ubi whethrr tin- custom of tlic lan|;foige 
in bhakcspcare's time did not autbun^c this mode of spctth, and make ' complain of 
good breeding' the same with ' complain 0/ the want of ^ood breeding.' In the last 
line of the Mer, of Ven. we fmil that to ' fear the kc-c]>iny ' is to ' fear the tua keep* 
' CAl'f-T.r: May cntnv'lain of it for In in^x no Ix ttL-r, or for havinf; taught them no 
better. Whiter : This is a mode of speech common, 1 believe, to all languages, and 
occiined even before die time of Shakespeare : BT r* ap* Sy* Hr^tt^ hn/ti/tferai, 
iROr^jSOp.— y?. i, 65-— 'Whether he compiains of 700/1/ of prayers or of sacrifice,* 

31. naturalll \V \Rm'Kl 1 : The -hi jilK i>i h.i l >ai<l wW On- pliilosoiiliy he knew 
was the projicrty of things, that ' rain welted,' ' tire burnt,' *vc. And the Clown's 
reply, in % satire on ph^'sicks or nattiral plitlosopby, though introdooed with a. qmbble, 
is extremely just. For the natural plii]< vvpher is indeed as ignorant (notwithstanding 
•ill liis jiarade of knowlt dtjc'i of the e-fnnrnf cause of thiti '- ;i> tli.- n'.>'H- Tt .ipp^nrs, 
from a thousand instances, that our ]xx.t w;i^ well acquainted witli tbe pliysicks of his 
time; and his c;reat penetration enabled him to see this reme^less defect of it 
STKEVKN> : >hakespeare is rcspcnsiljle for tlie <///;/'//<• only; let the commentator 
answer for tlie refinemtnt. Mason : The clown calls Corin a ' natural plulosopher,' 
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Was't eucr in Court, Shepheard ? 32 
Cor. No truly. 
Ch» Then thou art damn'd. 

Cor, Nay,l hope. 35 

Qo, Truly thou art damnM, like an ill roafted Hgge, 
all on one fide. 

Cor* For not being at Court ? your reafon. 

Qo. Why, if thou neuer was't at Court, thou neuer 
iaw'ft good manners : if thou neuer feVft good maners, 40 

32, 39. rtvjfV] Ff, Rowe. loast Pope. 35. hope^ hope — Rowe et seq. 

because be reasons from his observations on nature. MaluN£ : A tuitural being a 
commnn tern iior « fedt Tonclutone, perhaps, meani to quibble on tibe word. Cal* 
]>1C0TT: So &r as reasoning from bis observadoiiB 00 nature, in such sort a phiIoBo< 
pber; and yet as having been schooled only by nature, so fiur no better than a fool, a 
motley fool. [See I, ii, 51.] 

36, 37. Truly . . . side] Johnson ; Of this jest I do not fully comprehend the 
meaning. Steevens : Thcrt; is a proverb that ' a fool is the best roaster of an 
because !ic is nUvays turning it.' This will explain how an t j^'j^ may be ' damn'd 
all on on 1- side ' ; but will not sufBciently show how Touchstone applies his simile 
with pru; >n< ;y ; unless he means that he who 1ms not been at court is bat 4a^edit> 
cated. Malone : Touchstone only means to say that Corin is completely damn'd ; as 
irretrievably dcslroycd as an "'^•^ t!ial is utterly spoiled in tho roastintj, by l)eing done 
all on one side only. [It ij> by no ineoii^ easy to decide here on the best punctuation. 
It ia likely, I think, that it was the punctuation of the Folioa which misled Dr John« 
ioo and prevented him irom seei|ig that * all on one side' applies to the egg and not 
to tli • 'damn'd.' An illu.-^tratirn of the ]x*r|!lf\ity which may .itlcnd the j>lflcing of 
even a conuua is to be found in the texts of the Cambridge Edition, of the Globe, and 
of die Chiendon. In the &rt and second the text is punctuated: 'Thou art damned 
like an ill-roasted egg, all on <»e ade,* whidi is not good, and would not have helped 
Dr Johnson. In the Clarendon Edition, bowevrr, WRir:n r, improving; on the Cam- 
bridge and Globe texts, thus punctuates : ' Thou art damned, like an ill-roasted egg 
all on one side,' which would have made the jest as clear to Dr Johnson as it does to 
us all^ED.] 

39, &c. W'ARPt'RTnN : 'n - rt .-usoning is drawn up in imitation of I'riar John's to 
Panurge in Rabelais : ' tji tu cs cocqu, Ergo ta femme sera belle, Ergo scras bicn 
traicti d'elle: Brgo tu auras des amys beaucoup; ergo tu seras saolui' [Liv. 111^ 
diap. xxviiL Although dwie is no good ground for supposing that there is any con- 

ner'.ion here between S'nakespcare and RaiK;lais. yet it is worth wliili to note ,>II 
these porallelisiDS j they have lately attracted attention at home and in German v. 

4|a UMiMn] Caldkoott {^Aj^ p. 19)1 Gaod manners (and maonecs meant 

wurrats, no such term as w^7r«/r being to be found in the dictionaries of these times) 
signified urbanity or dvility, 1. e. cultivated, polished manners as opposed to rusticity, 
t. «. coarse, unformed, clownish, or itt-nuomm. He, then, tlut has only good prin* 
dpies and good conduct, without good hreedii^ and civflity, is sboit of perfection by 
the halft and fior want of this other half of that good, wluch is necessary to salvation, 
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then thy manners miifl be wicked, and wickedncs is An, 4I 
and llnne is damnation: Thou art in a parlous ftate Ihcp- 
hcard. 

Cor* Not a whit Touchjlonc , tliofe that are good ma- 
nors at the Court, are as ridiculous in the Countrey, as 45 
the behauiour of the Countiie is mod moclceable at the 
Court You told me> you falute not at the Court, but ' 
you kifle your hands; that courtefie would be vndeanlie 
if Courtiers were (hepheards. 

ClOn Inftance, briefly : com^ inftanoe. 50 

Cor* Why we are ftill handling our Ewes, and their 
Pels you know are greafie. 

Clo, Why do not your Courtiers hands fweate ? and 
is not the greafe of a Mutton, as wholefome as the fweat 54 

42. par!oiiC\ par' lota Cap. 44. /:/-<■] lutve F^I"^. Rowe i. 

44. Touchftone] Mr. Tmekstone Cv^. 54. <ij Um. F^F^, Rowe, Pope, llaii^ 

Master ToiukstMU Dyoe iii, Huds. 



or the perfect man, is like a ha}i-roa5tc(l c^rr, damn'd on one side. The earlier WtMC 
of the word mumnent n*iiuuittm Diak} th man,' the motto of \raK«m of Wykdiam 
(and fjuniliar to us ahnoBt as tbe Kble translaticm of the pas&age in Euripides : * EvO * 
communications rnrnij-t ^nofl manners'), occurs iu the works of an old j->rr!;ic:otrtir. ; 
' I wyll somewhat speke of the scholer's maturs or duty: for manfrs (as Uiey my) 
maketh num. De dbdpulonini moiiha poca contexanL Nam moret (ut uunt) 
homiiiem exomaiit.'— I'if^farut, Robert! Whittmloni, 1521. Aa it does in Milton's 
Ar^opapfitra : ' That also, wliicli is impious or evil nbsohitely against fiuth or moMiters, 
no law ( .m ]v>>>il'Iy permit, that tends not to unlaw itself.' 

42. parlous] Rri M>N (p. 133) : A oomtption perilous. Dyce also gives alarms 
ingt amatii^* keetty shrewd. CoixiER suggests that K nwy even sometimes mean 
talkative,* M in Ihiy's f.aw Tn'rls, 1 608: "A parloilS youth, sharp and satirical." 
Pcrliaps, bcini; " shaq» ati<l satirical." the youth was on that account perilous iX '*p«r» 
lou$." ' Wkii.u t : 1 he spelling represents the pronunciation. 

44. Not a whit] Wright: As * not* is itself a contimctioo of nAwiktornm^Ut, 
not a whit' is redundant. 

44. Touchstone] See Textual Notes. DvcF. : Cipel! is '1o\)htle?s ri.'ht. Tlie 
Folio omits Mastrr. Hut compare Corin's first speech in this scene ; and let us 
remember that the word Mnster, being often expressed in Mas by Ae single letter 
M, might easily be omitted. [How if Sl-..akes()eaie intended to indkate fttCreasing 
familiarity on the |>art of the she])herd ^ — El ' ] 

47. but] .AnitulT, § 125 : That is, without kissing your hands. 

51. still] That is, constantly. See Shakespeare, passim, 

52. Pels] A word of common occurrence in this conntiy. From the fact that 
Wright has an explannforv note, am! < t(e? Florio, Chajimnn, and the Wirlifite N't- 
sion of Job, it is to be inferred that the word is roeasurauiy lost in Fngland. — Lo 

54. a Mntton] Compare *Ait flesh of muttons.*— >ilAr. »f Vem. I, iii. 172. 
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of a nian ? Shallow, Hiallow : A better inilance I lay : 55 
Come. 

Cor. BcTidcSjOur hands are hard. 

Clo. Your lips wil feelc thcrn the fooner. Shallow a- 
gen : a more founder inflancc, come. 

Cor. And they are often tanr'd ouer,with the furgery 60 
of our (heepe : and would you haue vs kifle Tarre? The 
Courtiers hands are perfum'd with CiueL 

Qo, Moft (hallow man : Thou wormes meate in re- 
fpe6t of a good peece of flefli indeed : leame of the wife 
and perpend : Ciuet is of a bafer birth then Tarre, the 65 
verie vncleanly fluxe of a Cat Mend the inftance Shep- 
heard. 

Cor, You haue too Courtly a wit, for me, Tie reft. 
Clo. Wilt thou reft damnM? God helpe thee ihallow 

man : God make incifion in thee, thou art raw. 70 

Cor. Sir, I am a true Labourer, 1 earne that I eaterget 
that I weare ; owe no man hate, enuie no mans happi- 72 

59. HMnr] Om. Pope, Han. 63. womies mfat'\ worms ■ meat ViaWK 

60. ouer. ';r>iffi'\ <rt'f ninth F^. t^. fi<i/h inifn.i ^[flfsh, indeed fT^icoh. 

62, Cour/ienJ Countitrs Warb. jUs/t — indeed J — Johns. Jiesh : 
fltaUmo M»».*] shallow^ mam: IndudI — Steev. 

Rove. tktMmo man! 'VoKfiii. indeed^ ndetd 

59. more sounder] For other inst.inccs of double coniparativeSt Me Abbott, § II. 

63. wormes mcatc] NVKKiir r: It is not inijKissible lh.it this expression may have 
eUiick Shakespeare in a book which he- evidently read, the treatise of Vinceotio 
SavMo, in wUcb [Thi a. B«6kt^ between ng. G g 3 and H] « printer's device b fauad 

with the motto: 'O WORMBS liBATX. O PROATH : O VANtTIB. WhY ART THOV SO 

INStJLKNT.' 

65. perpend] Schmiut: A word used only by Tolonius, I'lstcl, and the Clowns. 

66. Cm] Gotgrave: *Civetle: f. Osm.\ also (the beasts tbat breeds it) a Ouet 

cat.' 

70 incision] Htath (p. 147): That is, God give thee a l>pttor understanding; 
thou art very raw and simple as yet. 1 he expression probably allu<lcs to the common 
pranreiUal ssying, concerning a verjr silly fdlow, tliat be oi^t to lie cut Ibr the sim- 
ples. CaLDBCOTT: Hiat is, enlarge, open thy mind. Coi.i.ikr: II<'ath's exptannp 
tion seems .supjiorled by the next speech of Toiu iistone, • That is anotlicr simple sense 
in you.' Gr.vnt White: The meaning of this phrase, which evidently had a well- 
Icaown colloquial s^ficaace, has not been satisfactorily explained. Heath's expta^ 
naliOD is the more plausible -, but the meaning lias prnliably Ix en lost. WRIGHT : The 
feference is to the oM in< (hod of cure for most maladie.s by blood-letting. 

70. raw] M.^lo.nk : I hat is, thou art ignorant, inexperienced. [This word it is 
whidi, to ne, tluows a doubt on the explanations that have been oilered of * ineiuoo.' 
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neffe : glad of other mens good content with my harme : 
and the grcatcft of my pride, is to fee my Ewes gra/.e, & 
my Lambes fucke. 

QiO* That is another fimple finne in you, to bring the 
Ewes and the Rammes together, and to offer to get your 
liuing, by the copulation of Catde, to be bawd to a Bel- 
weather, and to betray a fliee-Lambe of a tweluemonth 
to a crooked-pated olde Cuckoldly Ramme, out of all 
reafonable match. If thou bee'ft not damnM for this, the 
diuell himfelfe will haue no fhq>hord<:. I cannot fee dfe 
how thou Ihouldft fcape. 

Cor, Heere comes yong WGanimedf my new Miilrif- 
fes Brother. 

Eii/rr Rofalind. 
Rof. From the cajl to ivcjicrne Inde^ 
no iru'il is //.(:' Ro/afiiiJc, 
Hir worth btiiig moiDittd on the ivinde^ 

tJiroiis^Ji all the i t / A/ iwares Rojalinde, 
All the pieliiresjair ejl Linde^ 
are but blacke to Rofalinde : 



73- S^o*t^ gc<xt, et se<]. 

78. ba'U'd'\ a ba-od I'jt^, Kowe + . 

79. hvf!uftnontir\ twekumetuth Fg, 
twelve-mottth old Han. 

82. elfe\ Om. F F^, Rowe. 
84. fm^f\ Om. F^F^, Rowe. 

it/*"] AT. K,. mastfr ?teev. et sc(|. 
84, 85. Aiijlrijjes\ mistress' Cald. Knt, 
Wh. i. 
86. Scene IV. Pope + . 



73 

7=5 



80 



85 



90 
92 

86. F.nter...] £iitier...with « pqwr. 

Rowe. 

87. wcaeme] i/ie wesUrm Fope, Hml 

Inde] lude F,. 
89. llirj F,. 
9a beam] beeids F^. 

01. I. inde] F,F,. Lind F^, Rowe. 
iimn'd Johns. Ca^. Mai. '90. Hn'd Pope 
et cet. 



73. harme] Knk.ii p: Redgoed to Miy evil. Rolfe: * Patient in tribulation.' 

S.}. Mistrisses] Kin;HTl,EY [E.rf. 159): Tliough it stands thus in the Folio, 
Boetre and the usage of the time reject the t. [Aliquando dormUat, &c. There ia no 
metre here to demand a diange.— En.] 

87. Inde] W.\LKEK {CrU. lii, 62) : 'Hiia is the old pronunciation of /«</, or radier, 
as in the Folio, Itutf. Fairfax's Tasso, 1?. v, st. lii, -An 1 kill their kings from Egj-pt 
unto Inde/ rhyminjj with mind and imlin'd: and so 1!. vii, .st, \\\\, finde — Inde — binde. 
Spenser, Faerie Queene, B. i, C. t, st. iv, Ynd {/nd), rhyming with and assynd. 
And so C. V, St. ii. Mind, unkind^ fitid^ Ynd. I >r.i\i<in, Poly-olHon, Song ii, 'ships 
T'n.it from their anchoring bays have trnvellcil lo Imd l„irge China's wealthy re.ilmcs, 
and view'd the either Inde.' Sylvester's Dubartas, ii. ii. ii. ed. 1641, p. 124, ' More 
golden trards, than in his crown there shin'd Fearis, diamonds^ and other gems of 
Inde.' Carew, ed. Clarke, cxxi, p. 164, ' Cio I to Holland, France, or fiilthest Inde, 
I diange but only countries^ not my mind.' Did not Milton thus pronounce 'A, Far. 
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Let no face bee kept in t)ii)ui^ 93 
but the /aire of Ro/aiinde, 

CU, He rime you fo, eight yeares t(^ether ; dinners^ 95 
and fupperSi and deeping hours excepted : it is the right 

Butter*womens ranke to Market. 97 



94. iaire of J mofl fair F^F^, Rowe i. 
/a^^Jtowe ii-f , Cap. Dyoe iB, Hndi. 

fair fate of Ktly conj. 

97. wommrji woman's Johns. Steer. 



Vor. '21, Cald. Knt, Sing. Hai. KiL> 
C6U. iH. 

97. ranL^] r.i.'c- Han. JohnS. StCCV. 
MaL cancer Cartwrigbt. 



Z, ii, 2 ?— ' on a throne of royal state, that far Outshone the wealth of Ormus or 
of Ind.' Wright: In Love's Lai. L. IV, iii, 222, ' Inde' rhymes with 'blind.' 

91. Linde] Steevens: That is, most lairly delineated. Whiter: The most 
beanlifiil Una or toodiea e^diibited by art are inferior to the nataral tnutt of betu^ 
wlddi bdong to Rosalind. 

93, 94. face . . . faire] Stekvf.ns : • Fair ' is beauty, complexion. Compare 
Lodge's 'Then muse not nympbes, though I bemone The absence oi' faire 

Ronl3mde, Since for Iwr /Snrv there is Curer none.' [See Appendix, Rosalyndes 
DtstrifHan ; in Rosader's "nird Somut * tain ' is four times used in the sense of 
bfciifv. Walker [Crif. i, ^27) propoyrd to read fair '\n line 93; Dycc, who followed 
Row(j Id rcading/i^r^ in Une 94, objected to it on account of ' fairest ' just above. Both 
changes, Rowe's and Walker's, arc pkiunble and attnctive»but we ought always reso- 
lutely to set oar &b feoee against any change which is not imperatively demanded } 
as Dr Johnson says, the compositors who had .Shakespeare's text before them are more 
likely to have read it right than we who read it only in imaj^inaiioti. — Ed.] 

96. right J True, exact, downright. See Une 119, /oj/, * the right vertue of the 
Medler.' 

97. ranke] Grey (i, z8o) : A friend puts the qu. If ' butter wonian'j; rant a* 
market' might not be more proper C.ai'i LL Oi) : 'Rank' means the order 
observ'd by such women; travelling all in one ruad, with exact intervals between 
borse and hone. Stkbvbms : The sense dcs^ned m^ht have been, it is such wretched 
rhyme as the butter-woman sings as she is riJim^ to market. So, in Churchyard's 
Chany, igSci, 'And use a kinde of riding rime.'' Again in his FareivfH from the 
Cottrte : '.\ man maic, says he, use a kinde of ridyng rime.' [Steevens also refers 
to the Scotch rait rime, which Jamieson, s. v., defines as ' any thing repeated by rote, 
eqwdally if of the doggerel kind.'] Hem.ky : The clown is here speaking in ref* 
crence to the ambling [lace of the metre, which, after giving a specimen of, to pn>ve 
his assertion, he aflirms to I* ' the vcr\- false gallop of verses.' Malune: A passage 
hi Att*t Will, 1 V, i, 44 : • Tongue, I must put you into ft batter>woman's month, and 
buy oqwelf another of Bajazet's nude, if you prattle me into these perils,' once Induced 
me to think that the vnlubility of the butter-woman selling her wares at mark<'t was 
alone in our author's thoughts, and that he wrote ' rate at market ' [which is a modi- 
ficstioo of the emendation proposed by Grey's * Mend.' — Ei>.] ; but I am now pet- 
snaded diai Hanmer's emendation is right The hebhUng metre of these verses (says 
Touchstone) is like the amblingy shuffling pare of a batter-woman's horse, going to 
market. The same kind of imag< n- is found in / Hfn. IV: III, i, 134: 'mincing 
poetry; 'Tis like the forced gait of a shuiihng nag.' WiiriEK ^p. 30) : If rate cou- 
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[Butter-womens ranke to Market] 
veys a sense suitable to the occasion, 'rank' will certs.>nlv- he [^-eicrablc; as it 
expraues the same thing with an additional idea; and |KTha[>s the very idea in 
which the chief force of the comparison is placed. ' llic right Buttcr women'a rank 
to market' means xhe Jfi^frot rate (as it is vul^jarly called) with which llulter- women 
umformly travel otu after another in tacir road to market; in its application to OrlaO' 
do's poetiy, it means a jstf or Hring of verses in the sa$ne eoane eadente and vu^r 
uniformity of rfytkm. CALDEcnTT: In the same sense we have, 'The rank of 
O'iiis liv the murmurinfj stream.' — iii, Sj;. [ To Sti cvms's instances of riJiii^ 
rhymes Caldecott adds from Futtenbaiu's Arte of Engliih Poesie, p. 76, ed. Ari)cr ;] 

* Chaucer's other ▼cues of the Canteibuiy Tales be hot riding ryme, neoerthelesie very 
well I ^ n uiing,' &c. [Guest { Hist, tf Et^. XfyUkmtt vol. ii, p. says : ' ilie 
metre uf live accents with couplet rh)inc, may have pot its earliest name of 'riding 
rhyme' from the mpunted pilgrims of the Canterbury Talcs.' — Eu.j Kmuht: We 
fhink that Winter's explanation is n;;ht ; and that Shalcespeare, norraver, had in 
mind the pack-Jkone roads, where one traveller must follow another in single mmk. 
Walker {Cn't. iii, 62") : Not, I think, 'rhyme' (rime — rankA. on nrcount of the 
repetition. [ This 1 do not understand.— -Ku.] At any rate, rank is wrong. £To 

dlis Lettsom odds the Mlowing foot-Bfllie :] < Rank,' no doubt, is rank nonsense 

Hanmer's rate seems to me the genuine word. Even Whiter pays it an invduntaiy 
homaj^e, when he explains ra«/tas'thc- joj; trot nj^V with which butter-women uni- 
£jrmly travel one after another in their road to market ' ; [This shows that Lettsom had 
not looked up Winter's note in the original, but had taken tiie final sentence, whicji 
alone is given in the Var. of *2Xw — Ed.^ *oine after another' is added to save 'rank,* 
as if rank meant fiff. nnttcr-womrn, po-- each from her 5olit.ir\* farm to l!ie nearest 
market-town, would travel mnsl of tlu ir \ay alone, and the critics, I suspect, would 
never have dreamt of drawing them up m rank or file, if they had not had a coojec- 
ture to attack. (Dycb, after quoting this note, quietly adds < For my own part, I think 

rank' the frn • r« ading.] HaLLIWFI I : The term 'rank ' is of constant occurrence 
in the senic of range, line, fdc, order; in fact, to [/ir] any things following each other. 
I'hus Browne, Britannia's Pattorah, spcalcs of trees 'circling in a ranke.' The 
moK commoo meaning is row. ' Range all thy swsnnes, fiure Ihames, together on a 
lancke.' — Drayton's Shf/'herd' s Gar!,ini, 1593. 'There he thirf\ < j'^rs laidc in a 
rancke, every one three foote from another." — Hood's Elements of Arithmetieke^ ^596- 

• Short be the rank of pearls circling her tongue.' — Cotgrave's Wits jHterpreUr^ 1671. 
Staunton : Winter's explanation is not satis&ciory. From a passage m Drayton's 
poem, T%e Shepherd's Sirena, it might be inferred that 'rank' wa.s a familinr term 
for chcrus or rhyme r • ' )n thy bank, In ri rank, 1 f t thy swan-s .sing her.' .\nd * but- 
ter women's rank ' may have been only another term lor verse which rhymed in coup- 
lets, called of dd * riding ryme.' Dycb (<#&2:.) quotes this note of Staunton, and 
adds, *but by "rank" Drayton assuredly means rw! Collier (ed. \ \ : ' Krink.' as 
Whiter observes, means the order in which they go one aft- '- ;iT*- it}jer, ami therefore 
Shakespeare says, ' butter- women's,' and not butter-woman' 5, as it lias been corrupted 
of late yean. Wricht: That is, going one after another, at a jog-trot, like butter- 
women going to market. This seems to be the meanint;, if ' rank ' is the true read- 
ing. It i.'^ nntn to the rather p- 'l ititic objt ction th.it it mu'.i s ' r.mk ' equivalent to 
file. iSut it may be used siinpl) in the sense of order. 1 am tin hiied to consider 
rmek to be the proper word, and I would justify this oonjecture by the following quo- 
lotions from Cotgrave's Fr. Did, : 'Amble : f. An amUe, paoe, radie; an ambling or 
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Rof, Out Foolc. 98 
Clo, For a tafle. 

If a Hart doc lacke a Hinde^ 1 00 

Let Jtini fcckc out Rofalinde : 
If ttu- Cat 'cil! after kindcy 

fo be fare mUl Rofalinde : 
Wintred garments mufl be Undi^ 

fo mufl flender Rofalinde \ 105 
Tliey that reap mufl Jluafe and brndtf 

then to eari witk RofaUnde, 
Sweetefl nut^ kathfcwrefi rinde, 

fuch a nut is Ro/aUnde, 
He thai fweeUft rofe wUl findi^ I lO 

nmst finde Loues pricker & RofaSnde, 

This is the vcrie falfe gallop of Verfes, why doe you in- 

fe£l your fclfe with tiiem/ 1 13 



lOO-iii. In KtiB. obae. Tore. Mn/ip, 

cf. M. ofV, I, iii, SS. In rc. Und.-. li 
▼crbo congrc&sus caninu5 signiticabaturf 
A Gotgravc, i. v. Lx\;tur ; fanino bodie 
verbom «c usxtm est. In re. cart, r;uxre 
syml>o!ura incontinentijc ? cf. ' niscal liea- 
die,' 6cc., Lear, IV, vj, 15S, el Tarn. Skr, 
J»i«5S. In 11. ic^,i09,«eftiiiienhtiii virile. 



<|iio Rom. todiite est, fortaaae ijgDifiGalnr. 

100. doe] doth Rowe+. 
t04. WintKd] r„ Cald. Knt. GolL i, 
Wu I. Hal. Winter F,F, et ccL 
lini'.e] lia'd F^. 
loS. nui] meat F,F^, Rowe. 



racking pace; a smooth or easie gate.' 'Ambler. To amble, pace; racke; to go 
euily and smoothly away.' In Holme's Armoury (B. ii, c. 10, p. 1 50) ' rack' is thus 
defined: ' Rack is a pace wherein the horse neither Trots or AmMcs, but is between 
both.' [Since no change free from objections has been proposed, it seems to ne 
safest to retain the original.— Eo.} 

tot. Cat . . . kdide] HalliweU givM lialf % doeen Instances of tbe ose of *tbis 
old proverbial phrase,* and more could be added. 

104. Wintred] Wi:itf : Sec th" Wlrwint; instance of the U5C of this participial 
adjective in a '^^xjji niiot -.1 from A Knack to Kncno a Knave [circa, 1590] by 
Collier in \m History 0/ Eng. Dram. Poetry \\\, 421, ed. 1S79]: < Now shepherds 
bear their flocks into the Adds, And winfied oxen, Ibddei^d in thehr stalls,* &e. 
WRinitT: romp.ir* ' a:'urcd ' in The TI-w/^-j-/", V, i, 43, and j5erhaps 'damask'd' in 
Sonnet cxxx, 5. [While fully agreeing with Grant White's opinion that ' ^vintred ' is 
to be here preferred, I doubt the parallelism of his example. * Wintred garments ' are 
exposed to the winter; 'wint'red oxen' are piolected from the winter^— >Ed.} 

112 false gallop] Mm i ini:: Pn in N.Aihe's [Foitrc Letters Confuted, p. 202, ed. 
Grosart] : ' I would trot a false (gallop through the rest of his ragged Verses, but that 
if I should retort his rime dogrcll aright, I must make my verses (as be doth bisj run 
hobUttg like a Brewers Catt vpon the stones, and obserate no length In their fieete.* 
IS 
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Rof. Peace you cli;l! foo!e, I found them on a tree. 
Clo. Ti uelv" tlie tree yeckls bad fruite. 1 15 

Rof. He graffo it with you, and then I fliall graffe it 
with a Medler : then it will be the earlicft fruit i'th coun- 117 

Hunter (», 34S) quotes as follows from Dittionnaire Raisonni d' Hifpiatriqiu, Ctc. 
par M. Lafosae, 1776^ i, ^34 : * GUoper firax, se dit dn cheval lorsqu* en galopant il 
live la jambe gauche de devant h prcmidre, car il doit lever la droite la premiere.* 
£The phrase is thus understood, and still used, by horsemen at this diy. — Ed.] 

112. infect] This is strong language— strong for the occasion and strong for tbe 
fpeaker. It is stnuge thai this passage has escaped those who seem to think that 
Shakeq>eare wrote his pla]» solelf lor a chance to nake local aDiisions-or to poke slj 
fi:n cr worse at hi"^ rnntemporarics. Indeed, a vent' pretty case could lie made out for 
them iiere, proving beyond a pcradventurc that Shakespeare is referring to Na&he's quar- 
id with Gabriel Hanrey, and here indicates in tenns too plain to be miaondetstood that 
he sympathised with Naahe. In this tery paragraph in Nashe, quoted in the preeed- 
ing note by Malonr, whf-re the unusual phrase ' false gallop ' occurs (and mark, it is the 
ONLY TIME that cither Shakespeare or Nashe uses it !) Nashe docs not conclude his 
sentence without using the very identical, unusual, strong word that Touchstone uses 
here. After saying, as we have just Seen, that his veites would * obsenie no length in 
their feet,' he goes on to say, ' which were ahjurdiim per atsuniius, TO IsrEcr my 
vainc with his imitation.* Surely the case is clear that Shakespeare, by using ' false 
gallop* and 'infect,' is alluding to Nashe. Can mortal man desire Ixttcr proof? 
Here In one and the same paragraph we have these two nnnsual wordsl As 
Chief Justice Kcnyon, whose classical quotations sometimes lacked the exactest 
parallelism, is said to ii.ive )>ccn wont to say : * GentlcnKn, the case is as dear as the 
nose on your face ; latu ait^nis in htrba' — Ed. 

116. graffe] Skeat (j. v.): The form grafi is corrupt, and doe to a confuaioti 
with _^-;v7/7",',/, whicli wa3 orij^'inally the past participle of ' graff.' Shakespeare has 
grafud, Macb. IV, iii, 51 ; but he hrts ri^iitly abo 'graft' as a past participle, Ruh. 
/I/: III, vii, 127. The verb is formed from the substantive graffe a. scion. Old 
French, graffe, grafts a style for writing with a sort of pencil ; whence French, ^r^^, 
'agr.\ff, a .^llp or young shoot.' — C<jt:-ravc; so n.amed from the resemblance of the * 
cut i!ii> to tlio bhapc of .1 poin! -'J ncncil. Similarly, we have LaL grapkiolum (i), a 
small style ; (2), a small slioot, scion, gralT. 

Ity. Medler] Beisly (p. 32) : Tlie MtspUus germanita, a tree, the fruit of which 
is small, and in shape like an apple, but flat at the top, and only fit to be eaten when 
ini llow or rotten. Fl l Ai^nMrr. (p. 123): Tlie medlar is a European tree, but not a 
native of England ; il has, however, been so long introduced as to be now completely 
naturalised, and is admitted into the English flora. Giauccr gives it a very promi- 
nent place in hts description of a beautiful garden; and certainty a fine medlar tree 
' ful of blc- i nics' is a iKiinl-omo oi naiiicnt on anylawti. Shakespeare only used the 
common language of his time wljcn he descrilx'd tlie medlar as only fit u> be ealcn 
when rotten. But, in fact, the medlar when fit to be eaten is no more rotten tlian a 
ripe peach, pear, or strawberry, or any other fruit whidi we do not eat till it has 
ri .^(1. 'I a 11 it.i::t .-•h.|c of softness. Tlicrc is a vast diflfcrcnce between a ripe and a 
rotten medlar, lln uijh it woutrl piir.'lo niar.y of us to sav wbcn a fruit (not a mcf'Iar 
only) is ripe, that is, fit to be eutcu. i .ksc things arc matters of toslc and J'ashion, 
and it is rather surprising to find that we are accused, and by good judges, of eattqg 
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try : for youl be rotten ere you bee halfe ripe, and that's 118 
tbe right vertue of the Medler. 

Qo. You haue laid : but whether wifely or no, let the 130 
Forreft iudge. 

&tter CeUa with a zui-iting. 
Re/. Peace, here comes my filier reading, Hand adde. 
CeL Why Jhould this Defcrt bee, 

for it is vnpcopled'i Noe: 12 S 

Tonges He Iinftg on eucrie tree, 

that Jhall ciuill Jayings Jhoe, 127 

lai. ^trrf/fl Waib. a duerl Rowe et oet 

122. Scene V. Pope + . 124, 125. bee,...vnpeopled?] li'?... 

134. Ce!.] Cel. [reads] Dyce, Cam. unpecpled. Kowe. be? ...unpeopltdt ^^»!^, 
Deferi] 1 ^, Knt, Hal. Defcrt 126. Tonges] Tongs F,F^. 
desert siUmi Tjrwhitt, Steer. BlaL 127. flioe] flioir F,. 

peaches when rotten rather than ripe. * The Japanese always eat their peaches in an 
nnripe state .... diey regaid a ripe peach as rotten.' 

117. be] Dycf. (cd. iii) : <Read hear; for "it" refets 10 the tree that is to be 

graffed.' — W. N. Lkttsom. 

117. earliest] Steevens: Shakespeare seems to have had little knowledge In 
gardenmg. The medlar is one of Uie /aferf finits, being oneatabie till the end of 

Novcmlxr. Df)UCE (i, 302^ : If a fruit be fit to be eaten when rotten, and before it 
be ripe, it may in one sense be termed the earliest. Coi.mkk icl. ii) : If the medlar 
were graffed with tbe forwardness of the clown, instead of being one of the latest, it 
would be *tli' earliest finit i' die oountiy/ and rotten before it was balf ripe. 

- 24-153. Haiti well prints this in staves of ei^, which, in a modenised editiOQ, 
i?. I think. >,'<vm1. — En. 

124. Tyrwhiii : Although the metre may be asAi.sted by reading 'a desert,' tbe 
sense still is defective; for bow will tbe *baagii^ of tongues on eveiy ttee ' nake «t 

Ici-s a desert '> I ain j h i^u.ided we oil{^ tO read,* Why .should thiS dcSert silent be ?' 
Wurii R: 1 hi rhl it .iiliuL;, I Ik li*'ve, is ponuine. Surely the s.-xme metaphor has 
power to people woods which is able to aliord them speech. Sec what Dr Johnson 
says in tbe following note on * civil saying.' If tbe metre should be thought defect- 
ive, *why' may be read as a ;ii.<v<^y1hil)le. Let the reader repeat the line with a genttt 
pause upon 'why,' and he will find no reason to reject it for deliciency of metre. 
K.NIOJIT : The absence of people, says the sonneteer, does not make this place desert^ 
for I will bang tongues on every tree, that will spealc die language of Wvtf life. Desert 

is here an adjective opposed to civil. Dyck ( ed. i) : A.s if ' Why sbottld this dcseft 
be ?' could possibly mean anythinij i l.sc ihan ' Why should this desert exist ?' [Chant^e 
teems unavoidable, and Rowe's is less violent than any other. Qu. deserted f — Eu.l 

12$. for] For instances of * for ' bn tbe sense of hecauM^ see Abbott, § 151. 

127. civill] Johnson : Here used in the same sense as when we say cixnl ^i.^dom 
fft chnl life, in opposition to a solitary state or to the .state of n.-iture. This dese rt 
shall not aj'^iear unpeopled, for every tree shall teach the maxims or incidcnt.s of .-ucial 
Hfe. Stbsvens: Civil * is not dMignedly up[>osed to solitary. It means o:>iy ^ravt 
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Some, horv brief e the Life of man 128 

runs /lis errifig pUgrimagCf 

Tiiat iJic fU L iching of a fpan^ 1 30 



buckles in his fumme of age. 
Some ofindaUd vaweSf 

twixt the foules of friend jand friend: 
But Vpon the faircfl bowcs^ 

cr at euerie feu^nce end ; 135 
maiRQ/aUndawrite, 

teaching all that reade^ to know 
The quintejfenee euerie fprite, 

keauen would in little Jhow, 139 

131. buckles] backlefs F,. 138. The] Tlus TjF^, Rowc + . 

135. or] Amd KUf. 

or sdemn, [For dbis meaning, wtticb, i tlunk, b die i^t one here, many examples 
oonld be iddnced. The only defioidoos, in fact, whidi Djrce gives of ' civil ' are 
•sobtT. prave, decent, solemn,' a ranjjc of meaning unaccountably overlooked by 
Schmidt, who gives as the lueaoing of this pas5age, ' decent, well-mannered, polite.' 
Scarcely oiough weight bai been given, I think, by recent editon to this diade of 
meaning; not that * civil ' does not here also include the idea of civilisation or of 
social life as nnpnscci to 'desert'; but thnt it also invnlves the lover's melancholy is 
shown in the &igh over the ghurtncss of hie, man's erring pilgrimage, and the violated 
vows of friends. These, ire are exprc&sly told, were to be the ' dvil sayings ' which 
would be hmig on every tiee^Eo.] 

12(>. erring] Wright : Wandering; not used here in a moral sens?. Sec Ilarn. 1, 
i, 154: 'Tlie extravagant and erring spirit.' The word occurs in its literal sense, 
though with a figurative reference, in Isaiah xxxv, 8: 'The wayfaring men, though 
fools, shall not err (herein/ For * wandering stars ' in the Authorised Veision of Jude 
13, the V. ir1i':tc versions have 'errin^c stcen;s.' [For 'his' we should xvyw use .'.'.r ] 

130. span] W'uKDaW' >K TH (p. 147) : As the Rsalmist complains, ' Thou hast mode 
my days a.s it were a span long.' — xxxix, 6, Prayer liook Version. 

135. sentence end] Abbott, | 217 : The possessive inflection in dissyllables end* 
ing in a si! il .i t fovind i; often unexpressed both in writing; and in pronur^ciation. 

13S. quintessence] ' Quinta essentia est spiritualis ct subtilis quxdam substantia, 
extracta ex rebus, per scparalioiicm, 4 qualuor dementis, diOerens realitcr ab ejus 
essentia, ut aqtm vifa, tfiiriius vitti* &c. — ^Minsheu, Guide Imio TtngueSt 1617. 
Wkigiit: Tlie fifih essence, called also by tin mediseval piiilcvphers the spirit or 
soul of the world, ' whome we tcarme tlie qiiinlicense, becai: -',- lit doth not consist of 
the foure Eiemcntes, but is a certaine hrd), a thing alx)uc them or beside thcra. .... 
This spirit doubtlesse is in a manner such in the body of (he worid, as ours is in mans 
body; For as the powers of our souk-, are through the spirit ginentothe members; 
so the vertuc of the soule of y umM i.- l y tb ' qiiintcccnso spread ouer all, for noth- 
ing is found in all the world which wanlelh the sjarke of his vcrtue.' — Batman vppon 
Sartkolovu, fol. 273, a. 

139. in little] Malone: The alltsioo is to a nuniatuie portn^t. The current 
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140 



145 



147 



140. char^fd] chang'd Ff. 
142. all] all the Rowe i. 

wide enlarg'dj v/ide-enlar^eJ 
Dyce, Cam. 

calaig'd,] enlarged: Rowe. 



144. chcelco] checlcs F^F^, Ito«<e>* 

hisj Ff. her Rowe. 

heart] heaie F,. 
147. LuereMs^ iMen/Saa Zm* 
rre/ia's F^. 



plirase in our author'a dme was 'pointed in UttU.* Steevsns: So in JSkm. U, U, 

3S3 : ' give twenty, forty, fifty, a hundred ducats apiece for his picture in little/ [Tl'.e 
train of thought here is so decidedly astrological, beginning with 'quintessence' and 
continuiag through ' distillation ' to a ' heavenly synod,' that it is possible that ' ia 
little * may liere refbr lo the ndanoocoi, the * little world of nun/ to which the Gen- 
tkman refers in Zear, III, f, 10. \Miere 'in little' elsewhere refers to miniatures, I 
think Shalcd^are generally couples with it the. idea of a 'picture ' or of < drawing.' 
— Eu.] 

140^ JOHliSON: Fhnn the pictuie of Apdles, or the acoomptishmentt of Fan- 

dora: llnv6<l>pr;v, on Trdi-rff '0/.>iir:ut iuftar' i^ovrt^ Aupov ffSupjjffai'.— fHcMOd, 
I^rp?, 70]. So in the Tetup. Ill, i, 4S: 'but you, O you, So perfect and so peerless, 
are created Of every creature's best 1' Caldecott cites : * Of all complexions the 
cull'd ioveie^pity Do meet, as at a fair, in her fair dieek; Wboe several worthies 
make one dignity.' — Love's Lab. L. IV, iii, 234. 

I42. wide enlarg'd] ' Spread throutjh the world ' is c;ivcn by Schmidt as the 
equivalent of this plirosc, which I doubt. Do«s it not refer to the magnitude of the 
graces with which Heaven had commanded Nature to fill one body?— Ed. 

146. Attalanta's better part] Johnson was the lint to start a discui^^^ion which 
has not, to this hour, subsided. He said : I ]^no'.v not well wh.Tt could be the ' Ix tter 
part ' of Atalanta here ascribed to Rosalind. Of the Atalanta most celebrated, and 
who therefore must be intended here where she has no epithet of discxinunation, the 
* better part ' seems to have been her hccis, and the worse part was so bad that Rosa* 
lind would not thank her lover for the comparison. There is a more obscure Ata- 
lanta, a huntress and a heroine, but of her nothing bad is recorded, and therefore I 
know not which was her 'better part.* Shakespeare was no de^cable mytholo^ist, 
yet he seems here to have mistaken some other character for that of Atalanta. Tot- 
LET: Perh.^ps tl'.c po-^t means licr ly-:ii;fy and prnr>:ful elegance of shape, which he 
would prefer to her swiftness. But cannot .\talanta's ' belter part ' mean her virtue or 
virgin chastity, with which Nature had graced RosaUnd ? In Holland's jmiiie, hk. 
XXXV, chap. 3, we find it stated that < at I.anuvium there remaine yet two pictures of 
lady AtrJiUtfj, and queen Helena, close one to the other, painted naked, by one and 
the same band : both of them are for beauty incomparable, and yet a man may dis* 
cenw tiie one of them [Atalanta] to be a maiden, lor her modest and chaste ceonti- 
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[Attalanta's better part] 
nance.' Farmer : I suppose Atalanla's • better part ' is her .Lit, i. e. the swiftness of 
Ler mind. Malone : Dr Farmt r's cxplaination may derive some support from a sub- 
sequent passage [lines 269, 270. /: j/]. It is obseiraUe tbat the ftory of Atalaat* in 
Ond*» MetamorpKotti is interwoven with that of Venus and Adoius, which Shake* 
spcarc had undoubtedly read. Thus, Golding's translation [bk. x, p. 132, cd. 1567] : 
'And bard it is to tell Thee whither she did in footemansbippc or bcawty more excell.' 
*And though that chee Did fly is swift as anow from a Turkye howe; yit hee More 
ivoomdred at her faeawtye than at swiftncssc of her pace Her roming greatly did 
augment her bcawtyc and her pracc. [In his cd. I7</>, Malonc suggested that Ala- 
lanta's li^ were her better part, because in Marsloa's Insatiate Counicn he found tlie 
reference, 'Tfaoae Ups were hni diat won die golden ball*; eridently forgeiting, as 
Wright says, that the aUnsion there was to Venus. This soggestion was wfthdiawn^— 
Er>.] Stlf.vens: It may be observed that Statius also, in his sixth Thebaidy\ii& con- 
founded Aulanta, the wife of Ilippomaaes, with Atalonta, the wife of Pelops. After 
all, I believe that *Atalantm's b^vr /sff' means only the best part about her^ such as 
was moat commended. [Which is'not altogether unlike Lincdn*s well-kaown saying, 
that 'for those who like this kind of thing, this kind of thine; i> wh.it they would 
like ' ; what was ' the Ixst part about ' Atalanta is exactly what wc are tr)ing to find 
out. — ££>.} Whalley : I think this stanza was formed on an old tetrastich epitaph 
which I have read fat a country churchyard: *Shie who is dead and sleepeth in this 
tomb, Had Rachel's comely face, aud Leah's fruitful womb: Sarah's obedience, 
Lydia's open heart, And Marth.i'.s care, and Mary'.s better f art.' WntTFR, to whom 
this passage oiicrs a notable instance of the truth of his theory as to the association of 
ideas, devotes nearly nineteen octavo pages to its dnddation, whereof the ioQowing is 
a digest: It has been remarked that Sludcespearc has himself borrowed many of his 
images from prints, ttatiiei. paintings, vixxA exhibitions in tjf'eitry ; ami wc may observe 
that some allusions of this sort are to be found tn the play before us, and especially in 
diose places whidi describe the beauty of Rosalind. .... I have always been 6nnly 
penuadcd that tlie imir-jry which our Poet has selected to discriminate the more 
prominent jfcrfectio;! ^ of H.Ien, Clr^fistra, Al iLintn, and Lucretia was not derived 
from the abstract consideration of their general qualities; but was caught from tliose 
pHtdiar tr<aUt of beauty and diaracter wUch are impressed on the mind of Urn who 
contemplates their portraits. It is well known that these celebrated heroines of 
romance were, in the days of our Poet, the favourite subjects of popular representa- 
tion, and were alike visible in the coarse hangings of the poor and the magnihccnl 
anas of the rich. In the poitiaits of Hettn, whether they were prodnced by the skil' 
ful artist or his ruder imitator, though b< r f .1 would certainly be delineated as enu« 
rently lv>.iutifn1, yet she appears not to have been adorned with any of those charms 
which arc allied to modesty; and wc accordingly And that she was generally depicted 
with a loose and insidious countenance, which but too manifestly betrayed d>e inward 
wantonn€ i. and per6dy of her heart. [Shclton's Dm Quixote, Part ii, p. 4.S0, i> li' re 
cited in proof] With re-pect to the 'mnji .'ty rf (Mcopatra' it may be oKhp.!"! t!:al 
thi s notion is not derived from classical authority, but from the more popular storehouse 

of legend and romance I infer, therefore, that the /ami/iarify of Has image was 

bopressed both on the Poet and his reader from pictures and representations in tapes* 
try, which were tlic lively and faithful inirrcrs of jxipular romances. AtaJinUa, we 
know, was considered likewise by our ancient poets as a celebrated beauty; and we 
nsy be assured therefore that her portraits were ever y w h ere to he Csund. . . Stnoa 
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[Attala nta:> better part J 
the atory of Atahata retnvKnts (bat heroine as poBcessed of singular beauty, zeatoin 
to ptesenre her maidenlineas even with the death of her lovers, and accomplislnng 

her purposes by extraordinary swiftness in ruonillgtWe may be assured that the skill 
of the arti&t would be employed in displaying the most perfect expressions of vit^in 
purUyt and in delineating the fine prtfortions and elegant symmetry of her person, 
, , , , Let us suppose, therefore, that ihe portraiii cf tlii.M- c\ klua'.ed hcaiuh Helen, 
Cleopatra, Atalanta, and Lucreli.-v, were dclisieatcd as 1 have above described, that in 
the days of Shakespeare they continued to be the favorite subjects of |X}pular repre* 
aentalion, and that consequently they were familiarly impressed on the nund of the 
Poet and on the memory of his audience. Let us no\s- investigate what the bard, or 
the lover, under the influence of this imjiression, w^outd select as the hfttfr p,irls of 
these celebrated heroines, which he mi^ht wish to be transferred to his own mistress 
as the perfect model of female excellence. In contemplating the portrait of Helen 
be is attracted only those charms which are at once the most distinguished, and at 
the 5:ime time arc the least employed in expressing the f« tlinps of the lieart. lie 
wishes therefore for that rich bloom of beauty which glowed upon her (hctk, but he 
rejects those Uneamoits of her countenance which betrayed the loose inconstancy of 
her mind — the insidious smile and the wanton brilliancy of her eye. Impressed with 
the effect, he passes instan'ly t -. the cause. He is enamoured with the t^-ttcr jr.rt o{ 
the beauty of Helen; but he is shocked 9X. the depravity of that hearty which was too 
manifestly exhibited by the worse. To convince die intelligent reader that * cheek ' ia 
tu t applied to beauty ingencralt but that it is here used in its appropriate and orig- 
inal sense, we shall produce a very curious pnss.ige from one of our author's Scnnds, 
by which it wtU appear that the portraits of lUieu were distinguished by the con- 
summate beauty which was displayed upon ker eheek: 'Describe Adonis, and the 
oounterfeit (/. e. picture) Is poorly imitated after you. On Helen's cAeek all ait of 
beauty set. And you in Grcci.in tires are /ainA J nvw.' — 5 ;<•«?•/ 53 survey- 
ing the portrait o{ A/alanfa, and in reAecting on the character which it displayed, the 
lover would not find it difficult to select the better /arf both of her nund and of her 
ferm, wluch hi- might wish to be transfused into the composition of his mistress. He 
would nnt l.c desirous of th^t perfection in her person which contributed r.oiliinc:; to 
the gralihcation of bis passion, and he would reject that principle of her soul w hich 
was adverse to the ebject of his wishes. He would be enamoured with the line pro* 
portions and elegant symmetry of her limbs; though his passion would find but little 
reason to be dellt^htcd witli t!ic rjuality of i-i'if'mis w ith which th.it symmetry was 
connected. He would be captivated with the blushing charms of unsullied virginity; 
but he would abhor that unfeeling coldness which resisted the impulse of love, and 
that unnatural cruelty which rcjoieed in the murder of her lovers. Tlie I'l > t l.uslly 
wi.-hes f ir the mn-lesty of the sr.d L}icreti<T,K\\?X firm an l deep-rooted lirim ij le of 
female chastity which is so visibly depicted in the sadness of her countenance, and 
which has rendered her through all ages the pride and pattern of conjugal fidelity. 
Sndl then are the wishes of the lover in the formation of his mistress, th.it the ripe 
and hriHian! bcautic: - f Jf^-^-tt -hould be united to the t-.'.—aftf !yin»::f^y .-\nd i /r./.^; 
grates of Atalanta, and that this union of channs should be still digniiied and enno- 
bled by the majesfie mien of Cleopatra and the matron modesty of Lueretia, [Whiter 
concludes by pointing out tb.c allusion to a picture, involved in 'little,' line tJQ, and 
the tenn of l ainlin^^, in 'touches' in lin ■ 151] CaipixotT: From the use of it in 
Quarles's Ar^a'us and Pa-thana^ it has been sugj^estcd lliat tliis might have been a 
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[Attalanta's better part] 
wcll-utrdcrstood phrase for works of high excellence : * No, no, 'twas neither brovr, 
nor lip, nor eye, Nor any outward excellence urg'd me, why To love Parthcnia. 
'Twas her better part (Which mischief could not wrong) surpriz'd my heart.' Hal- 
LIWELL : The expression * better part ' is a very common one in works of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, used in the sense of the soul or mind, or sometimes 
for the head, the scat of the intellect or soul. Its exact meaning in the present line 
is somewhat obscure, but it probably refers to the chaste mind of the beautiful Ata- 
lanla. Knigiit quotes certain paragraphs from WTiiter which arc included in those 
given above. Collier has no note on the passage. Singer says nothing new. 
Staunton (in a note on Macb. V, viii, xS : ' il hath cow'd my belter part of man ') : 
Atalanta's betler part was not her modesty, nor her keels, nor her tti'/, but simply her 
spiritual part. The old epitaph quoted by \Mialley almost proves, although he was 
apparently unconscious of the meaning, that ' belter part ' signified the immcrtal, the 
intelligent part. lJut the following lines from Overbury's Wife places this beyond 
doubt : * Or rather let mc Love, then be in love ; So let me chusc, as Wife and Friend 
to finde, Let me forget her Sex, when I approve ; Beasts likenesse lies in shape, but 
ours in rninJe ; Our Soules no Sexes have, their Love is clcane. No Sex, both in the 
better part arc men.' The Italics are the author's. [Sig. U 2, cd. 1627.] Dyce says 
the expression is * common enough,' but offers nothing new in way of explanation. 
The Cowden-Clarkes think that Atalanta's beauty, reticence, and agility form her 
•belter part.' HUDSON: The ' better part ' would refer to Atalanta's exquisite s>in> 
metry and proportion of form ; and Orlando must of course imagine all formal, as 
well as all mental and moral graces, in his ' heavenly Rosalind.' Wright : Whiter's 
opinion that Shakespeare may have bad in mind pictures or tapcs'.r)- may well have 
been the case, and il is known that cameos representing classical subjects were much 
in request. [In a letter to me in 1S77 the late A. E. I>rae says: * My own interpre- 
tation, unpublished except now to you, is that ihe allusion is Mcleager's Alalanla of 
epicene loveliness, half boy,* half girl, with whom Melcagcr fell in love at first sight, 
just as Orlando did with Rosalind. The "better part" may be either Atalanta's 
feminine Ixrauly as contrxsted with her boyish beauty, or it may be her loveliness as 
contrasted with her equipment in huntress fashion. Afler the description of which, in 
Ovid's Meta. lib. vili, comes: "Talis crut eultus ; facies quara dicere vcre Virgineam 
in pucro, puerilem in virginc posses." Now, had not Rosalind, even before she donned 
male attire, this double character of beauty? .... It may be objected that Orlando 
did not know when he was versifying that Rosalind was in boy's dress, but Shake- 
speare knew it, and the audience knew it, and it is but a very slight discrepancy or 
oversight compared with the suggestion of " agility " which is nowhere even hinted 

at OS attributable to Rosalind Should you think the interpretation here suggested 

as too abstruse, I should substitute this : that Atalanta's subsequent eager susceptibil- 
ity to love from Ilippomanes and Mclcager might well be called her better part, as 
opposed to her former insensibility and cruelty in outpacin ^ and then slaughtering her 
lovers.' To me both of these interpretations are somewhat too refined ; the former 
Brae himself adcuuatcly condemns by referring to the anticipation involved in it 
Atalanta wished to remain unwcdded not from any love of maidenhood, but simply 
because the oracle had told her that marriage would prove fatal to her, as it did. It 
was her phj'sical beauty which attracted her lovers and made them prefer death, to 
life without her. Staunton's explanation is hardly specific enough ; her ' immortal 
part' she shared ia common wilh tlic other tlirce types. Her 'better part' was, I 
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Thus Rolallnde if mame parts, 148 

fy HtOMtnly Synode was deui^df 
0/ mauie faces, eyes, and hearts^ 150 

to ftaue the touches decrcjl priid. 
Heasten would that flue tlufc gifts Jhould haue, 
and I to kite and die lierflaue* 

Rof O mod gentle lupitcr, what tedious homilie of 154 

154. Ii^Uer,'\ Jupiter, F,F^. Juniper! Warb. pulpiU-r! Spcdding, Cam. Glo. Cla. 

fhink, ber physical, peisdul cbamw. Nature's distitlstioii icwilted in Helen's fiuei 

Qeopstl&'s bearing, Atalanta's form, and Lucrctia's inodcsly. — Eu.] 

X47. Lucrecia's] TIic spelling in F^, ' l.ucrttiacs,' if it be phonetic, which is not 
nolikely, exactly reproduces the New Eoglancl pronunciation of to-day amoog 
dKmughbced Yankees. I liav« heaxd finm college professors OAaty ttigmaet &a Ibr 
Ckcfo, sHgma. See also wbat White says about ' lectors,' line 336, pos/.—Ev. 

150. Wrioiit : Shakespeare may have remembered tin- story of Zeuxis as told by 
Fliny (xxxv, 9, trans. HoUand)* ' that when hce should make a tabic with a picture 
far Ok AgrigeDtincs,-to be set up in the tensile of luno Lactnia, at the charges of the 
dtie, according to a vow that they had made, hee would needs see all the maidens 
of the citie, naked ; and from all that cotnpanic hce chose five of the fairest to take 
out as from severall patterns, whatsoever bee liked best in any of them; and of all 
the lovely parts of Aose five, to make one bodie of incomparable beantle/ 

151. toachea] J<»inson: The features; les traits. [See V» iv, 31.] 

152. 153. should . . . and I to Hue] Wright: The constniction is loose, altboiig;h 
the sense is clear. \Vc may regard the words as equivalent to 'And that I should 
Uve,' &c. ; or supply some vesb firom ■wonld' in fine 152, as if it were either * And I 
woold live/ or * am willing to live/ ftc. Abbott refers to this passage in $416, as 
an inst.ince of where ' conftruction is changed for clcarnrs?.' ' Here "to" mtjht be 
omitted, or "should" might be inserted instead, but the omission would create ambi- 
guity, and the insertion would be a tedious repetition.' See also a parallel construction 
la V, iv, 35, 96. For other instances where * I' is used befofe an infinitive, see 
Abbott, §216. 

154. lupiter] Speddinj^'s emendation, piilpiter^ adopted by the Cambridge Edi- 
tors and by Dyce in his Second Edition, but abandoned in his Third, is plausible and 
•Uuiing. It is die word of all words to introduce the train of thooc^t that foUows* 
with which 'Jupiter' has no cm 1 ion. This addition of an ^^r to a noun in order 
to change it to an a^* ;it, like ' nioralcr' in Othello, ' justicor ' in Ltnr^ he, is, as we 
all know, thoroughly Shakespearian. Moreover * lupitcr' is not printed in Italics as 
though it were a proper name, to whidi Wright calls attention, and as it is printed in 
t!iL- only other place where it is used in thisplay^ II, iv, 3; which adds to the likeli- 
hood that if is here a mi-'^print. All these considcrati>jiis are clamorous for f>;>ed- 
ding's pulpiter. But, on the other hand the text is clear without it; once before 
Rosalind has appealed to * Jupiter,' and to use this moulb-fillii^ oath, which b 'not 
dang!nD0s,' may have been one of her chann ti ^i^tics, as certainly the use of expletives 
in general is. Although 'Jupiter' is not elsewhere printed in Roman, yet ' ]ove ' is, 
and in this very scene, line 231 ; and so also is ' Judos ' in III, iv, 10. Fulpiier can 
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Loue haue }'ou wearied your p^uidiioners withall, and 
ncucr cri'dc, hauc {)aticnce [^ood people. 

CcL How now }>acke friends : Slicphcard, go off a lit- 
tle ; go with him fii rah. 

Qo, Come Sheplicard, let vs make an honorable re- 
treity though not with bagge and baggage, yet with 
fcrip and fcrippage. EaaL 

CcL Didft thou hcare thefe veifes? 

Rof, O yes, I heard them all, and more too, for fome 
of them had in them more feete then the Verfes would 
beare. 

C /. That's no matter : the feet might beare y verfes. 

Rof. I, but the feet were lame, and could not beare 
themfelues without the verfe,and therefore ilood lame- 
ly in the verfe. 

Cel. But didll: thou hcare without wondering, how 
thy name fhould be hang'd and carued vpon thefe trees? 
Rof, I was fcuen of the nine dales out of the wonder, 



156. cri'(/r'] cridty have your parifil' 
ioMts withall, and never cri'de^ F,. 

157. Hffw n<rw'\ Haw now ! Yi. How 

nmu i' Theob. [ 

backe friends .•] baik ■ fric tids ! 
Tlicob. Han. Warb. Johns, inck frier. ? 
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170 
172 

Cap. Stcev. Mai. lack, frmtit* ColL 
Back^Jriendit Wh. Cam. 

t62. Scene VI. Pope<f . 

172. /l^uwMdlrr] uMMArFf, Rove 4*9 
Cap. 



hardly be called an cnicndation; there i6 no obscurity which amounts to a defect. 
It is an ImprovemeDt* and against verbal impnyvements, wbidi it Is &r fnMn impoetiMe 

to make in i^h ikcspcaie'i text, wc should, I think, acf-aiie and maintdii m dogged 
habit of :-;iuttiinr our eyes and closinj:^ our cart. See IV, tit, 19^— EOb 
168. without] That is, outside of ihc verse. 

171. should] Abbott, 5328: There is no other reason for the use of * should ' 

in this line than iliat it denotes a Statement not made by the speaker (compare sc'.'tn 
in C( rniati). Shcti'J ^L■■ms to denote a f.'.l.^e story in Georpe Fox's Journal: ' From 
tlii.s III Ill's words was a slander raised uiKin us that the Quakers ihould deny Christ,* 
]>. 43 f'-dltion 1765). *The priest <^ that chorch raised many wicked slanden upon 

ir. • ■ " 1 1 1 I' Ic i![ on a great black lior<e, an-J that I s'w:i!d give a fellow money 
to follow n-,e wlien I was on my blaek horse. " ' ' Wliy should you think that I 
ihould woo in scorn.' — Mid. N. D. Ill, ii, 122. Wright: 'Should' is frequently 
used in gtvinj; a reported speech. Thus in Jonson, The FoXy 11, \ t '5» PoliHck. I 
heard last wV^^aX a most strange thir.iT r<. i < ri' d Ky s< iiio of my lord's followers, and I 
Irri.' To ii. .r l ew 'twill l>c .«. r<n)(li d. ]\ r, - >':it,\ What \v;is 't, sir ? Sir. P. .Marry, 
sir, of a ravxn thai sliould build In a ship royal of the king's' £p. 202, ed. GiiiordJ. 

172. seuen . . * nine] Capell (p. 61} : It is stilt a common sajnng amongst OS, 
that ;• wonder l3St« nine <l )ys ; .'tvcn of which, says R< s.alind, are over with me, fat 
1 have been wondering a long time at some verses that i have found. 
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before you came : for looke hecre what I found on a 173 

Palme tree; I was neucr fo bcrimd fince Prthngora<; time 

that I was an Inlii Kat, which I caji hardly remember. 175 

174. FythacQtas] P]^gorafs Rowe-f Pytkt^ttf Cip. 

174. Pttlmetree] Stebvens: A * palm-tree* in the Ibreftof Aiden is ttmucli 

out of place as the lioness in a subsequent scene. CaLOECOTT: BuUeyn in hts B^kt 
vf Compounds, 1562, p. 40 [speaks of] * the kaies or woolly knottcs, growing upon 
«allowcs, commonly called falmes.' Brand [/'op. Ant. i, 127, cd. Uolin) : If is still 
cnstomaiy with cor boys, both in the south and north of England, to go out ami gather 
slips with the wUtow>flowci3 or buds at this time [t. e. Palm Sunday]. Uiesc seem to 
have been selected as substitutes for the real yxilm, because they arc gene rally the 
only things, at this season, which can be easily procured in which the power of vege- 
tation can be discovered. It is even yet n common practice in the neighborhood of 
London. The young people go a-palming , and the s.-illow'is uiA. in London streets 
for the wliolc week prcccdin;^ Pa!m Sim'i.iy. the purcli.oscrs commonly not knowing 
the tree which produces it, but imagining it to be the real palm, and wondering that 
fhey never saw it growing ! Halliwell {Archaic Diet. s. v. Paltn) : Properly exotic 
trees of the tribe /'a/ '.* , but among our rustics it means the catkins of a delicate 
Species of willow (^atiicred by ihem on Talm Sunday. ' Palme, llie yelowc that grow- 
clh on wyllowcs, chatton.' — Palsgrave, 1530. Wright : As the forest of Ardcn is taken 
from Lodge's Novel, it is lilcely that the trees in it came from the same source. This 
is certainly the case with the ' tuft of olives ' in III, v, 7S. Lodge's forest was such 
as could only exist in the novelist's fancy, for besides pines, beech trt cs, and cj'prcsses, 
there were olives, figs, lemons, and citrons, pomegranates, and myrrh trees. The 
palm is mentioned, but not as a forest tree, and only in funics of qxech; as, for 
example : * Thou art old, Adam, and thy haires waxe white ; the palme tree is alrcadie 
full of bloomes.' — I.<m!:^' 's : ,7. CoLLlER (ed. i) : Sli.ikespeare cared little alx>ut 
such * proprieties ' ; but possibly he wrote Jtlane-ine, which may have been misread 
by tbe transcriber or compo^tor [Collier did not repeat this suggestion in his snlMe* 
quent editions. It seems quite cl ar from both Butleyn and Fabgravc that the catkins 
of the willow were called f.i.'nts, and presumably for the reason that they were used, 
as Bnmd slates, on Palm Sunday. But I can hnd no proof that the willow was ever 
called a * palm tree.' Here, in this city, on that day, in lieu of the Oriental branches, 
sprigs of box and the long h a . , ; of the Pkormitim tenax are distributed in the 
churches, and are called ' palrn^,' but no one ever thinks of calling the phints them- 
selves * palm trees.' Shakespeare's forest w.is Lodge's forest, and, as Wright truly 
says, that forest could exist only in fancy. — Ed.] 

'74> t75. berimd . . . Rat] Ckey (i, iSi): A b.mtcr u]ion Pyth.-igonis's doC* 
trine of tlic transmigration of souls. See Spenser's Faerie Quceru, I, ix ['As he were 
charm<^d with incbaunted rimes.' — line 437, cd. GrosartJ. In Randolph's Jealous 
Levers^ v, ii, there is an image much like this : *Asehis. And my poets Shall with a 
satire Steep'd in gall and vinr ;;ar Kithme 'em to death, as they do rats in Ireland.' 
JoHNsrtv : The pr>wi r of killin;; rat.s with rhymes Donne mentions in his Si:fires and 
Temple in his Treatim. [The pass-igc in Donne's J<7///-« to which reference is here 
made must be. I think, in I\>pe*s version, pointed out by Wright, Satire II, line 32 : 
•One sings the fair; but songs no longer move ; No rat is rhymed to death, nor maid 
to love.' I cannot find it in the original. The passage in Temple \i probably that 
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Cel. Tro you, who hath done this? 176 
Rof, Is it a man ? 

CeL And a chaine that you once wore about his neck: 
change you colour? 
Ref, I pre'thee who? 180 
CeL O Lord, Lord^ it is a hard matter for friends to 

176. Tro] Trcnv Thcob. ii. 17S. -.core'] -were, Ff, RoweetMq. 

178. Andy Ay, and Gtp. 179. you\your F^K^. 

which is quoted by M. M. (A' ^ Qu. 1st Ser. vol v', y- ?<'>o) from tbc Essay on 
Poetry: 'and ihc proverb of "rhyming rats to dealli " ( atnc. I supfxjse, from the 
same root ' [1. t. the Runic]. In the suae volume of N. <Sh Qu. p. 591, G. Ii. Kings- 
lejr supplied another eUinkm fiom Soot's Diseonerie tf WUekert^: * The Irishmeii 
. . . . tcrinc 01)0 sort of their witches eyhitcrs .... yea anil tliey will not stirkc to 
affirmt, that they can rime either man or beast to death.' — Book III, chap, xv, p. 64, 
ed. 15S4. — £u.] Stesvxnsi So in in addreas 'To the Reader' at the conclusion 
of Jooson's PottaOert *Rhiiiie fhem to death, as they do Irish tats In dnrauidog 
tunc<;.' Malone : So in ."^ir Philip Sidney's Dt-fntct of Ptvsi'r : ' I will not wish vnto 
you the Asses earcs of MtJas .... nor to be rimed to death, as is said to be done in 
IreUtd.' — [p. 518, ad fin. td. 1598]. HaixiWELL gives several references of a later 
date, and adds fliat * the power of the Irish satirist to rhytoe men to deaOi is fteqneolly 
referred to, and is the suVjrct of various ancient legends. According to Mr Currie, 
" the mrist ancient story of rhyming rats to death in Ireland is found in an historico- 
romantic tale, entitled, TAe Adventura of the Great Company" ' Hereupon, lialli- 
well qooies the *advetitaieS)' whereof space and reteranqr win scarcely pennit die 
reprint here. *An anonymous critic adds,' sjiys Halliwell in conclusion, ' that in 
France, at the present day, similar reliance on the power of rh>Tne is placed by 
the peasantry. Most provinces contain some man whose sole occupation is to lure 
insects and reptiles by song to certain spots where they meet widi dcstmctioo. 
Tlie supentition belongs to the same order as that of the seipent*ch«nnefSof die 

Fast.' 

174. Pythagoras] Walker {f^rit. i, 152) cites this allusion to Pythagoras, among 
many others, to show the infloence of Ovid on Shakeqieare. The doctrines of that 

philof.phcr are ."^et forth at bi;je in Met. xv. 

175. that] AnHOTT, § 2fv4 : Since that represents difTcrcnl cases of the relative, it 
may mean • in tkat^ ' for thai^ ' because ' (' quod '), or ' at which lime * (' quum '). 

175. Which] For other instances where *whidi* Is used iinr'wliich thing,* oAea 

par-Mitl,. •' i"' , :i ' .\" '>olt, § 271. 

17S. And a chainej Wright: This irregular and elliptical construction, in which 
' and ' does yeoman's ser\-ice for many words, may be illustrated by the following 
from Car, 1, 1, 82: * SaflRer ns to famish, and their storehooses crammed with grsltt.' 
And in Cym. V, iv, 179 : ' But a man that wfro to sleep your .=^1' ep. and ahangmSB 
to help him to b< d, I think he would chaise places with his oliiccr.' 

181, 1S2. friends . . . tneete] Steevens: Alluding to the proverb: * Friends may 
meet, bat mountains never greet' See Ray*s Colieetim. Malonb} So m MeAtt 
B(^nif u\ hy Lily, 1594: <Tbea wee Ibure met, which aignedweeweienomomitaines.' 
-[V,iii]. 
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meete ; but Mountaines ma/ bee rcmoou'd with Earth- 182 
quakes, and fo encounter. 
Rof. Nay, but who is it? 

CeL Isitpomble? 1S5 

Ref, Nay, I pre'thee now, with moft petitioimiy ve- 
liemence, tdl me who it is. 

CeL O wonderftiUi wonderftiU, and moft wonderful! 
wonderful!, and yet againe wonderful, and after that out 
of all hooping. 190 

Rb/, Good my comple£lion, doft thou tliink though 

1S6. fr^thee] fray tkt* G^k Steev. vAttfii^ Theob. et wt% 

Var.'2l, Cald Knt, Sta. I91. Good my\OH'Stn^lM^}SMBu 

187. //// F^. Ctf** my Cap. 
190. hocpingl hoping F^, Rowe. ttm^edim^ compatdm Gould. 



182. with] For olher of the use of ' with ' in the sense of by means c/, 

Abbott, $193. 

1S3. encounter] Grey (i, 181) : A plain allusion to the following incident mpn- 
ti<»icd by Pliny, //isf. Nat. ii, 83 [or as it stands in Holland's translation, cited by 
Toilet, bat no credit given to GreyJ : ' There bapned once .... a great strange won* 
der of the earth; for two bib enooaalend togetfaery dmgiiig is it were, and with 
violence assaulting one another, yea, and rctyring linc with a most mighty noise.' 
AVright : There is of oourse DO necessiQr ior supposing that Shakespeare had such a 
passage in his mind. 

19OL boofNiig] StbsvxnS! That li, onl of all measure or redconbg. MAunnt 

This apjK'anj to have been a phrase of the same imj-ort as another formerly in use-, 
' out of all cry.' Caldecott : Literally beyond, or out of all call or stretch of the 
voice ; metaphorically, and as vre are to understand it, not to be exprcs&cd by any 
figure of adnuiation. Dvcb: Akin to this are the phrases On/ ^o//^ and 
all ho. [Of the former of these kindred phrases examples arc given by Stecvcns, Col- 
lier, Wright, and many by Halliwcll, but of the phrase itself, * hooping,' there does not 
appear to be another instance, nor is any needed : its meaning is clear enough. — Ed.J 
WftiGBT: The form vAoep [see Text Notes] was in early use. Gt^jave gives: 
•Hucher. To \\hco[>o, or hallow for; fo call vnto.' And earlier still, in Pnl.^L'^ravc. 1530, 
we find, ' I whoope, I call. Je huppt. .... WTiooppc a lowde, .... kuppt hault.' 

191. complection] Theobald in his first edition confessed himself unable to * rec- 
ondle this expression to c o t i m io n sense,* and benoe bis emendation, wUdi Hsnmer 

adopted. T'lc emerrlntion is in[:;''nious, because oftTwar,!? Rosalind ^nys, ' Odd's, 
my little life,' and again, * Odd's, my will.' He withdrew it, however. In his second 
edition, presumably convinced in the interim by his ' most afle^onate friend ' War« 
barton, who wrote to bun (Nichols, Kutt, ii, 64.6) : ' Yon say yon cannot reconcile 
this to common sense. Can you reconcile odJs my cofnp'^xian to it? Tlie tniih i--, 
"good my complexion " is a fine proverbial expression, and used by way of apology 
when one is saying anything for wUcb one ought to blush, and signities, hoiJgooJ, 
«»^M«i^^ifat^i4'.naylB0t be ootof eouDtenanoet' Very diflerent this, in tone, 
from the sneer which Warburton printed in his own edition seven years later. Ma- 
lONX: That is, my native character, my female inquisitive disposition, canst thou 
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I am caparifon'd like a man, I haue a doublet and hofe in 
my difpofition ? One inch of delay more, is a South-fea 
of difcouerie. I pre*thee tell m^who is it quickely, and 



192. Ao/e'} a hofe Ff, Rowe, Pope, 
Han. 

103, 194. Ssutk ffa c/"\ Ff, Var. 
Cald. Kiu, Coll. Sing. \Vh. Dycc, Sta. 
Cam. Glo. Clkc, Cla. Ktly, Huds. Rife. 
Sou//!-sra off Thcob. Hala. Wtrb. MaL 

ivid/t sta-off Cap. Steev. 



192 
194 

I9.J. iiifcoucri(^ discourtesy Gould. 
•vko is <V] 7L'/ia is it, Howe, I*ope, 
Sta. Coll. iii. who is it ; Thcnh. W' lrb, 
Johns, who isUfl Ian. Cap. Steev. Mai. 
Cald. Knt, Siiig. wk» it is Anon («/. 
Cam. £d.). 



endure this? Kitson: It is a little unmoaning exclamatory address to her beauty; 
in lihe MtoK of a iinaU oadi. Heath (p. 14S) : The present occasion alforded noi^ 
ing whidi might provoke the lady'a blushes, unless it were the suddenness of the nenrs 

that Orlando was so near her, and thai had already produced its cff.ct, cither in 
bhishes or in paleness, as the lady's emotion happened to determine her. This 
appears from the question aslted her by Cetia some short time before, ' Change you 
colour?* She had also king before made Celia her confidante, and owned her pas- 
sion to her, so as to have got the better of her bashfulncss in that n spect loo; and 
now notliing remained but those agitations which were excited in her by Cclia's tan- 
talising bar cmksity. I must profess myself to eonoir in oi^nia& with Mr Theobald 
and Sir Thomas Hanmer, in defiance of that supercilious haughtiness with which they 
are treated by Mr Warburton. I imagine that the poet may possibly h.ivc written, 
Good my coz pcrpUxer^ that is, I pr'ythec, my perplexing coi. ; and that the last word, 
ferpUxeTf was written with the common abbreviation, thus, ' "^^plcxcr', which might 
easily mislead the printer to take the whole, * coz ^plexer,' for ' complexion.' Capell 
[who adopted Thrcb.ild'.s emendation, sligh'ly chanfjinj; the spelling, says that it is 
* abundantly justified by the two similar expressions of the same speaker/ and thatj it 
means, if such )>hrases as these can be said to have meanii^ so God save my com^ 
plcxion. CaIdecott: It is of the same character with what the Princess saj-s in 
Lcrr's La!\ L. IV, i, 19: 'Here, good my glass.' SiNCER: It is probally oiily 3 
little unmeaning exclamation similar to Goodness me ! Good heart \ or Good now ! 
but her exclamation implies that this delay did not suit that female impatieiMe which 
belonged to her sex and disposition. Staunton: Celia is triumphing in Rosalind'a 
Lfii^l ifivd colour, and the lattcr's petulant rx]irfssion may be equivalent to 'plague 
on my complexion.' Or 'Good' may be a misprint for Ihod. Thus Juliet, ' Hood 
myunnunm'd blood bating in my cheeks.*— Ill, ii. [But Juliet's expression was a 
simile from hawking and used in anticipation of * bating.*) MoberLY : In the name 
of a1! my good looks. Rev. John HtfNTFR : Rosalind mr.ms to compliment her com- 
plexion for having by its blushes shown her genuine nature as a woman. HUDSON: 
Merely a common inversion for * my good comjiU ction,' like ♦ good my lord,' &c. The 
phrase here means, no doubt, ' my good wrapper-up of mystery* ; as Celia has been tail> 
ta'.i.-Ning Rosalind 'with half told, half-withheld intelligence.' ' Compleclion ' fr 
flicator. For this explanation I am indebted to Mr k. E. Brae. Wright: Rosalmd 
appeals to her complexion not to betray her 1>y changing colour. [Since in this cas^ 
in the interpretation of the original text, there is no aid to be gained from the wise, in 
Arch.colofjy, Etyinolo^jy, or Synt.nx, we simple folk may mal<c what meaning we please 
for ourselves, or else pick out one from the foregoing, or combine them all. — Ed.] 
193, 194. One . . . discoueiie] *K South-sea of Disoovwj: This is staik ooDf 
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fpcake apace ; I would thou couldft ftammer, thai: thou 19$ 
might'il powre this conceal'd man out of thy mouth, as 
Wine comes out of a narrow-mouth'd bottlc:either too 
much at once, or none at all. I pre'thoe take the Corke 
out of thy mouthy that I may drinke thy tydtngs. 199 

sense; We must read off Discovery. c. from Discovery. "If you delay me one 
inch of time longer, I shall think ihis secret as far from discovery as the South-sta 
is." ' [The foregoliig note appeared in Theobald's edition of 1733, and again in his 
edition of 1740; in neither cise is it credited to • Mr V/.irbuit; n,' .1 cu.'.i rri which is 
elsewhere, when neccssar)', duly obser\'ed. I can find no allusion to it throughout 
the voluminous correspondence between Theobald and Warburlon. There is a pre* 
Sttmpttoo therefore diat it is Theobald's. On the other hand, it appears in Warburton's 
editim in X747 as his own, and is not crcilitMl to Tlieobald, a credit which he never 
fculs to give where there is a chance to sneer. It is alinbutcd to Warburton by Stce- 
Teos in the Variorums, but then Stcevens was not averse to overlooking, where he 
could, poor *Tib and his Toxophilus.* The peremptory phrase, * stark nonsense,' 
sounds very like Warburton, but the moderation of the emendation does not. On 
tho wliiile, the credit may be fairly divided between him and Theobald, and no 
great harm, nor good, done to either.— Ed.] Cafell [When Theobald altered ' of 
to he should have gone % step Tarther and jdn'd it to * Soiith>sea ' ; for the £ng< 
lish language admits of such comj)ounds, but not of infcrprctinj^ r'f by/jv T"HN*. 
SON : I read thus : One inch of delay more is a South Sea. Discover, I {jr'ythec ; tell 
ine who is it quickly ! Wlten the transcriber had once made ' discovery ' from dit- 
tavet /, he essiljr pot an wtlcle ^er * South Sea.' But it may be read with still less 
change, and with equal probability : Every inch of delay more is a Soufh fea diu-oi'- 
try ; Every delay, however short, is to mc tedious and irksome as the lonj^est voyage, 
as a voyage of discmery on the South fea. How much voyages to the South Sea, on 
whidi the English had then first ventured, engaged the conversation oftbat time, may 
be easily imagined. Farmer: 'Of for frcqucnf in the cl>!. r writers. A 

* South Sea of discover^*' is a discovery a South Sea off — as far as the South Sea. 
Henlev : A ' South Sea of discovery ' is not a discovery as far off, but as tomprehen' 
shtt as the South Sea; which, being the largest in the world, aflbrds the widest scope 
for exercising curiosity. KNTdiiT: My cu: l -ity can endure no longer. If you per- 
plex m'- any further 1 have a . ; ace for conjecture as wide as the Srmth Sea. COL- 
LIER: The meaning is, that a single 'inch' of delay is more to Rosalind than a whole 
continent in the South Sea. Staunton : This is painfully obscure, and the efforts of 
the commentators have by no in'Mn<; les?cned \'i airA>;;^uity. Docs Ro.salind mean 
that though 'caparisoned like a man,' she has so much of a wom.m's curio.'iity in her 
disposition that ' one inch of delay more ' would cause her to betray her sex ? Cow- 
DEN-Claskb: That is, one inch of delay more is as tedious to wait for as a discovery 
made in the ?oiuh Seas. Inglkhy [Sh. /{< rtfu-r.eufies,^. So) : Tlic more Celia delays 
her revelation as to who the man is, the more she will have to reveal ahnut him. 
Why? Because Rosalind fills up the delay (increases it, in fact) with fresh intcr- 
logatories, whereby Celia becomes lost in a South Sea of qticstions. Wright : If you 
delay the least to ^^itir-fy my curiosity I .^hal! a>k you in the interval .^o many more 
questions that to answer them will be like embarking on a voyage of discovery over 

• wide and unlcnown ocean 
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Cei, So you may put a man in your belly. 20O 

Rof, Is he of Gods making? What manner of man? 
Is his head worth a hat? Or his chin worth a beard ? 

CeU Nay^he hath but a little beard. 

Rcf. Wh;|r God will fend more, if the man will bee 
thankful : let me ftay the growth of his beard, if thou 205 
delay me not the knowledge of his chin. 

CeL It is yong Orlando, that tript vp the Wraftlers 
heelcs,and your heart, both in an inftant 

Rof, Nayybut the diuell take mocking : fpeake iadde 
brow, and true maid. 2IO 

CeL I'faith(Coz) tis he. 

Rof. Orlandot 

Cel. Orlando. 

Rof. Alas the day, what fhall I do with my doublet & 
hofe? What did he when thou faw'il him? What iayde 215 

210. matV/J mitui Anon {ap. Cam. £d.). 



201. Qed* makiag] Wright: Or ]>is taikw^c? Gompofe Zutr, II, il, 59: 

•nature discbiriiii in tlicc : a tailor made thee.* Stephens in his Essayes and Cha- 
racters {j<l cd. 1615) has one ♦ My Miilressc,' of whom he saj-s: *IIer l-o<ly is (I 
presume) of God's making & yet I cannot tell, for many parts thereof sl>e uudc her 
<eUe' ({1. 391). [CoaqMie too whal Viola nsweis (TIm^A: 1,^,254) Olhris 
unveils her face and askt^'is't not well done?' * Excellently done/ icplie* Vkh, 

'if Cx! d; I all.'— En.] 

205. stayj For many other instances where '&tay' is equivalent to waii for^htt 
Sdunidt, s. v. 2, g. 

209, 210. sadde . . . maid] RiTSON: That is, qieak with a grave countenance, 

and as (ni'y a<; thou r.rt a virgin; speak seriotisly and honestly. [In connection wiih 
the similar phra&e ' I answer you right painted doth,' line 267, Stecvens cites the 
porallel construction: * He speaks pidn cannon fire, and ameke and boonoe Ats;^ 
John, II, i, 462. And >'.^]onc cites, ' I yjK-ak to thee plain soldier' — //m. V: V, ii^ 
156; 'lie .sjH-aks notliiiij' but madman' — TiocJfth N. I, v, 115. For 'sad' la the 
scns« of gravtf Schmidt wiii supply many an inslancc.j 

813. Orlando] Laoy Martim (p. 418) : Celia answers, and this thne gravely, 
for Ros.ilind'b emotion shows her this is no jesting matter. Oh happiness beyond 
belief, oh r.r, iturc incxprc. . il ile I The tears at this point always welled up to my 
eyes and my whole body trembled. If hitherto Rosalind had any doubt as to the 
State of her own heart, from this moment she can have none. Finding how she is 
overcome at the bare idea of his Ix-ing near, tlic thonght flashes on her: 'Alas^tte 
day! whal shall I do with my doublet and hose ?' but Celia has seen him, he per- 
haps has seen Celia, and that perplexing thought is put aside in the eagerness to lean 
full particulars about her lover. 
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he? How look'd hcf Wherein went he? What makes hee 
heere? Did he askc for me ? Where rcniaines he ? How 
parted he with thee f And when (halt thou fee him a- 
gaine? Anfwer me in one word. 

Cel. You muft borrow me Gargantuas mouth firft: 
'tis a Word too great for any mouth of this Ages Aze^to 
lay I and no, to thefe partkulars, is more then to anfwer 
in a Catechifme. 

216. makes het\ maka Aim H«a. •f , Stecv. Mai. ColL Siog. Ktly. 

218. /;<■] mt 221. /tu, to} siut Tf Cap. site. To 

saa Carganhias] Coragantm^t Pope GolL 

2i6. Wbereia went he ?J Heath (p. 149) : That is, io what manner was be 
doMhed? HowdidliegodreiKd? Rbv. John HiniTER: Tbia ha* been supposed 

to mean in zi hat dress ; but surely it i^. u, ' i fi r -:hcrcinlo. [This latter interpretation 
would be conclusive were it not that lo go bears the meaning, so very frequently, of 
drtu. Scbniidt gives fourteen or fifteen examples, and the list is far from complete. 
Fetthenaore, is not Hnntei's intefpretatton virtoallx contained in * Where remains 
he?'— Ed] 

21S. with] Ar:;orT, § 194 : Though we still say • I parted luith a house ' or ' wiih 
a s<:r%-ant (considered a» a chattel),' we could not say ' Wlien you parted with the 
kii«.'-^/M. //.* II, U, 3. 

220. Gargantuas] Gri:y (i, iSl) : Alluding to Caragantua's swallowing five pil- 
grims, with their pilgrims' staves, in a salad. [Rabelais, IJk. 1, chap, xxxviii ] JoiiN- 
SON : Rosalind requires nine questions to be answered in one word. Cclia tells her 
that a wold of audi m^nitude b loo big for anj mouth but that of Garagaatua, the 
giant of Rabelais. Stksvbns: It appears from the Stationers' Jtepsters that in 1592 
[April 6— Wrij^ht ; vol. ii, p. 607, cd. Arbcr] w.i,s published ' Gargontua his propht .sic.' 
And in 1594 [Dec. ^ — Wright; vol. ii, p. 667, cd. ArbcrJ 'A booke enlituled, the his- 
tone of Gaigaatna,* &c The book «f Gatgantua is likewise mentioned bjr Lanebam 
in his letter from Kenilworth, 1375. }lALi.nvFi : Although there had been no 
Engli.'^h tr.in^lation of Rabelais in Sh.iko.'spparc's time, yet it is evident from several 
notices that a chap-book history of Gargantua was very popular in this country in the 
^xteenth oentvy. [HeienpOB HaHiwcll gives several of these notices and other 
references. See Text NotCS for the miMpelUng started among the Editois bgr Fope. 
—El).] Wui.ntT: Cotgravc cpvcs : ♦ C.-irt^antua. Great throat. Rab.' 

222. 1 and noj On that puzzling passage in Lear^ IV, vi, 99, where Lear says 
«'*Ay*' and ■'no" too was no good divinity,' OywDBK-CLAMCE remaiks: *ln 
proof that ''ay*' and "no" was used by Shakespeare with some degree of latitude 
as a phrase signifying alternate reply, and not merely in strictness " ) < s " and " no," 
compart: [this present passage], where if the questions Rosalind asks be examined, it 
will be perceived that neither ** ay" nor "no" will do as answers to any of tlwm, 
except to '• Did he ask for me ?" ' [Cclia's words, as Cowdcn-Clarke intimates, arc 
not to be taken literally. I think s' l: means that if were to give even the very 
shortest of answers to all of Rosalind's quesUoiu, it would be a longer task than to go 
thfom^ the CaiecbisBU— Ea] 

223. b» a] Heath 149): We should read *to answer a catechism.' 'To 
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i62 AS YOU LIKE IT [act iii, sc iL 

Rof. But doth he know that I am in this Forreft, and 
in mans appaneli / Looks he as freflily,ashedid the day 22$ 
heWrafUed? 

CeL It is as eafic to count Atomies as to rerolue the 
propofitions of a Louer : but take a talle of my finding 
him, and rellifh it with good obfeniance. I found him 
vnder a tree like a drop'd Acorne. 230 

Rof. It may wel be cal'd loues tree, when it droppes 
forth fruitc. 

Cel. Gilic me audience, good Madam. 

Rof. Proceed. 

Cel. There lay hee ftretch'd along like a Wounded 235 
knight. 

Rof. Though it be pittie to fee fuch a fight, it well 
becomes the ground. 238 

2:7. A/WUia] At«ma F^F^. At«m 230. a fr^e} an oak-tree Ilan. 

Rowe4-. ^^Jortk\ such Cap. KUy, Uudl. 

229. /)M^]0/)M^SteeT.Var.*2i,GiId. firA nuh FT, lUme et cet 



answi r in a catt cliisni ' implies no more than to answer a single qoestioo in iU The 
KQ&c rc.|Uire» iixjX the aiiswcr should be to every part of it. 

227. AtomiM] Malome: *Ad atomic,* layt Bollokir, in his Expasiior^ 1616,* it 
a mote flying in Ihe tnnne. Anythtztg so small that it cannot bo made k-ssc.' [{Vol> 
ably this was pmnounccd atcmeis. In S) tester's Du Harta:, Ilc:huli<Ti Rescue, 1632, 
lib. vi, 346 : '.\las ! I erre : for all in Atomies Wert tbou divided, all would not suf- 
fice.' Again, Jhid.^ Baitail of Yury, 431 : * Our State (ycnt honour'd where the Son 
doth rise) Would fly in i-j>;irivS or die \\\ .itoiiiics.' Also in R. L.'s Diella, Sonn. xxx., 
quoted by Caldccoti (not, however, in reference to the pronunciation of afomi'n, we 
read : * Hee that can count the candles of the side Or number nomberlesse small 
nttooie.'— IEd.] 

231. loues] Because the oak was sacred to Jove, and because Orlando was com- 
pared to an acorn, Warburton reads ' under an oak tree ' in tbt- prcccdinj^ line. 'A 
laugbiug allusion,' says Neil, ' to Minerva's springing full-grown from Jupiter's bead, 
seeing tliat the oak*s acom Cdia spoke of was • full-grown lover.' 

232. forth fruitej See Text Notes for the omission sopplied by the Seocnd Folio. 
Capell asserted that no such phrase as « drops farih* is ' acknowledged hy El^Ush- 
nen'; but Malone cites it in this very play, IV, iii, 37. 

23S. becomes the ground] Capeul: The metaphor is taken from coloar'd 
needlework, whose figures are more or less beaotifal, according to the gvomd they 
are lay'd on. Hai I ".wtll : FuJ the more obvious meaning may Ih; what is intended. 
Steevens : So in //<//«. V, ii, 413 : ' Such a 5i;:lit as this Becomes the litld.' Wricht • 
But * field ' in this case means 'battle-fit Id.' Staunton: That is, it weU <z</<^j, or 
frar«f, or Mfr ^ the groond. Ijo 'become,* in the preaent day, signifies nsoallyM 
to h* ndttAUi fonnerly it meant more than this. Tbm, in Com, 0/ Err. Ill, ii» 
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ACT XII. SC. fi.] AS YOU LIKE IT 163 

Cd, Cr>' holla, to tin tniv^nio, I prcthcc : it curuettes 
vnfcafonabiy. He was furniihVi likr a Hunter. 240 

Ro/. O ominouSjhc comes to kill my hart. 

CcL I would fmg my fong without a biuthen, thou 
bring'ft mc out of tune. 243 

239^ hol/al halla F^, Rowc. 241 hart'\ Ff, Pope, Cap. Cald. Knt. 

M<] 1- f, Cald. Knt. tky Kowe heart Kowc ct cel. 

ct Oct. 

Lnciana bids Anlipbolus, ' ^(-i dialoyalty ; Apparel Vice, like Virtue's harbinger.' 
And in Kb^ /Mw, V, i, Falcoobridge exhorts the king to <glii(er like die god of 
war, When he intcndelh to btcome ihe field.' 

239. holla] SkeaT: Holhi, //a'A'. stop, wait ! (French^. Not the same word as 
halioc, and somewhat diflfercntly used iu old authors, 'ihe tiuo :>cnse is stop! wait! 
■nd it was at lint lued as an interjection nmpiy, thov^ early oanfuted with kaUoOf 
and thus accjuiring the sense of to shout. < 1 IrlLi, stand there.'— OM. I, ti, 56. [The 
present passage citeii 1 French //cAi, 'an interjection, hex- there enough; .... also, 
hear you me, or couic Imhcr.' — Cotgrave. French ho, interjection, and /J, there. 
The French Al is an abbreviation from Latin iUae^ that way, there, originally a femi* 
nine aUattvc* from tfAV. pmnoun, he y< n^h r, which i.s a conijiound of ilU, he, .md the 
enclitic ee, meaninc: 'there.' — I.far, 111, i, 55; 7':rs-'fr': .V. I, v, 291. I5ul note that 
there is prof>crly a distinction between hoiLi ^with tinal <;), the I rcnch form, and /loUo 
(with final «), a variant of Aatio», the English form. Qmfuston was inevitable; it is 
worth noting that the Fr. td accounts fur the final a, just as Ang. Sax. la accounts for 
the final 0 or 99 1 since Aug. Sax. d becomes long 9 by rule, as in bdn^ a bone, stin, a 
'stone. 

339. flM] Wslker {Orit. ii, 231) has a diapter on the confosion of thy and AS/, 
of which confusion the present word Uk an histance. Rapid prommdation will, I 

think, account for this apparent confu.sion in many an instance. The cven,'-day sjiecch 
of the Quakers, or ' their Friends' language,' as they call it, furnishes frequent 
examples.— Eix 

240. vnseasonably] Apparently through a mere oversight Stecvens in his edition 
of 170' inserted trrvlnfore tliis word; therftijon the error cnrvcMcd unsea.«onab]y 
through the Variorums of 1S03, iSlj, Xt>21, and Singer s rirst edition, until Knight 
cried hoik to it.— Eo. 

2^1. hart] Steevens: A quibble between ksart and kttrt, [See Schmidt,/. 
Iteart, for the same pun elsewhere ] 

Z42. I wouldj See Abbott, § J29, for other examples of ' would ' used for tviil, 
wisAf refuir*. 

2.\2. burthen] CjlAl-rELL (p. 222): The 'burden 'of a SOng, in the old accepta- 
tion of the word, was the basf,foi>t, or unJ.-r-u^U;,'^. It was suni; throughout, nml not 
merely at the end of the verse. * Burden ' is derived Horn bourdotin, a drone base 
(French, jMrn^). * This sompnour bar to him a stif burdoun, Was nevere trompe 
of half so grct a souo.' — [Cant. Tales^ /Vis/., line 673, cd. Morris]. We fmd as early 
as 1250 that Sfmfr is i(}i"u-tt in was sung with a fwt.or biinlcn, in two parts through- 
out (* Sing cuckoo, sing cuckoo ') ; and in the preceding century Giraldus had noticed 
the peculiarity of the English in singing under-parts to their songs. That * burden ' 
stilt bore the sense of an nnder-poit or base, and not merely of a ditty, sec A Quest 
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164 AS voir UKE IT [act ui. sc, 3. 

Rof. Do you not know I am a woman, when I tbinke, 
I muil fpeakc : Iwcct^ fay on. 245' 

Enter Oriando 6* lagues, 
Cel, You bring me out 5oft^ comes he not heere ? 
Rof, 'Tis he, flinke by, and note him. 248 

244. w/uni w/nil Han. 247. hfere^ neere F,. near F^F^. 

946. Scene VII. Pope + . 248. Jlinke'l Jling F^F^. 

Enter. . . ] .\rtcr line 248, Dyce. CeL and Rm. letiie. Tbeob. 

247. ow/J ont Fj. 

of Inqtiin', S:c. 1595, whore it is compared to the music of a t;il»r: 'Good people, 
beware of wooers' promi.'ic?, they arc like the musique of a tabor and pipe : the pipe 
says goldc, giftes, and many gay things j but performance is moriliied in the tabor, 
which beats die Irardeii of " I doubt % I duubt h."' So in Muck Ado^ III, iv, 44, 
Margaret says, ' Clara's into "Light o' love;" that goes without a burden' [tbrre 
being no man or men on the stage to sing one. — Chappcll] : • do you sing it, and I'll 

dance it' Light 0" Love was therefore strictly a baiiet, to be sung and danced 

Many of these bufdens were short proveibial explosions, such as': * 'TSs meny in hall 
when Ih-ards wag all.' .... Other burdens were mere nonsense, words that went glibly 
off the tortgue, giving the accent of the music, such as hey nonny^nonuy tto ; heyderry 
doton, &c. [See IV, ii, 14.} 

247. bring mo out] Almost a repetition of what she had just said ; which explains 
itself. Wright cites Loves Lab. L. V. ii, 171 : 'They do not mark me, and that 
brings me out.' If the reference in the present instance be not exclusively to music^ 
our modem idiom has merely substituted put for 'bring.' — £d. 

248. Cowoen-Clarkb : One of Shakespeare's touches of womanly nature. Rosa* 
liner, so eager to hear of him, .<=^n impatient to extr.'.ct ever}" p.irticle of description of him, 
the iiistant she .sees Orlando approach, draws back, and defers the moment of meet- 
ing him. In the first place, she cannot bear to join him while he has another person 
with him, and wmts till Jaqnes is gone; in the next place, she wishes to look upon 
him before she looks at him face to Aice; and lastly, .^he is glad to have an intcr>-al 
wherein to recover from her first emotion at hearing he is near, ere she accosts him in 
person. Dramatically, also, the poet is skilful in this pause ; he gives opportunity for 
the dtal^ue between Jaques and Oriando, showing them togethe r , and maUag the 
latter avow his passion for Rosalind (in her very presence, though unrrr.- i, -j-Iv] 

' before he brings the lover to his mistress. Lauy Martin (p. 405) : It was surtly 
a strange perversion which assigned Rosalind, as it once assigned Portia, to actresses 
whose stxength lay only in' comedy. Even the joyous, buoyant ttde of her nature 
could hardly have justice done to it in tluir hands; for that is .«o inextricably mingled 
with deep womanly tenderness, with an active intellect disciplined by fmc culture, as 
well as tempered by a certain native distinction, that a mere comedian could not give 
the true lone and colouring even to her playfulness and her wit. Tliese forest soenes 
between Orlando and herself are not, as a comedy actress would h>c to make them, 
merely pleasant fooling. At the core of all that Rosalind says and does lies a passion- 
ate love as pure and all-absorbing as ever swayed a woman's heart. Surely it was the 
Bneat and boldest of all devices, one in which only a Shakespeare could have ventured, 
to put his heroine into such a position that she could, without revealing her own secret, 
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laq. I thankc you for your company, but good faith 

I had as licfc haue becne my fclfe alone. 250 

Oil. And fo had I : but yet for (aOiion fake 
I thankc you too, for your focictie. 

laq. God buy you, let's meet as little as w e can. 

OrL I do defirc \vc may be better Grangers. 254 

251. 252. Firase, Pope ct seq. m. Dyce. ht wt* Cla. Rife. b< rmth 

253. Ff, Cam, b'u) Rowe+, Steev. ctcct. 
b€ ufi' Cap. Mai. Sta. byf^ Coll. W 

probe the heatt of her lover to the ver>' bottom, and so a^^surc herself that the love which 

posst'sscd her own bcinj; was as completely tlic master of his. Neither could any but 
Sbakcs|x-are have so carried out this daring design, that the woman, thus rarely placed 
for gratifying the impul^sof bcr own heart and testing the fiincerity of her lover*s, should 
conic triumphantly out of the ordeal, charming us during the time of probation by uit, 
by fancy, by her pretty womanly waywardness playing like summer lij^htninp over her 
throbbing tenderness of heart, and never in ihc gayest sallies of her happiest moods 
loring one grain of our respect No one can study this play without seeing that, 
throu-h the guise of the brilliant-witted boy, Shakesi>care meant the charm of the 
hi^;h hearted woman, strong, tender, delicate, to make itself felt. Hence it is that 
Orlando hnds the spell which ' heavenly Rosalind ' had thrown around him drawn 
hourly closer and closer, he knows not how, while at the same time he has himself 
been winning his way mure and mure into hts mistress's heart. Thu.s, when at last 
Rosalind Joib Irt Ji ul>Ii.t .m l 1il c and npjx^ars arrayed for her bridal, there .sooms 
nothing strange or unmeet in ibis somewhat sudd.n consummation of \vh.it ha^ m 
truth been a lengthened wooing. The actress will, in my opinion, (ail sign.illy in her 
task who shall not suggest all this, and who shall not leave upon her audience the 
impression that when Rosalind resumes her state at her fi'lier's court she will bring 
into it as much grace and dignity as by her bright spirits she had brought of sunshine 
and cheetfolness into the shades of the forest of Arden. 

249-254. Both Walker {Crit, i, i) and Abbott ($ 5x1) suggest that this passage is 
versf". The arrangement proposed by the former haiipens, however, to he c^.^ctIy the 
division of lines as given here in tbe Folio. Unless the whole scene were converted 
into veise, it b not easy to see what gain woaJd accrue from thua converting these few 
lines. We must not forget how seldom Shakespeare** prose in serious passages is 
wholly unrhythmii a! ; it is almost alwnys metric. — Ko. 

250. my aelfej AsbOXT, § 20 (foot-note) : ' Myself ' seems here nsed for our fy 
myself. 

35^ God buy you] Walker ( Vers. 227) : Godie wUk you is in fact Cttdb* wP 

V '.v .• sometimes a lris\ilable, sometimes contr.irted into a dissyllable ; — now Good bye, 
(Qucre, whether the substitution of ^ood for God woji not the work of the Puritans, 
who may have conirf<kNred the broUiar ose of God*a name in the common form of 
leave-taking as irreverent ? I si^gest thb merely as a iuay-be.) This form is vari* 
cu.dv written in the Folio and in cl'l e'iitions of our other dramatists; sometimes it 
is in full, even when the metre rec^uircs the contraction; al olliers God 61" v/f ye^ G:.i 
he toy you, God buy, God buy, &c. I have noticed the form God ^* fltw* ym as late as 
Smollett [JRederiek Random^ chap, iii) : * B' wye, old gentleman ' ; if not later. 
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[act iu, sc. li. 



laq, I pray you marre no more trees with ^Writing 255 

Louc fon ^s in their barkes. 

Orl. I pray you marre no moe of my verfes with rea- 
ding them ill-fauouredly. 

laq. Rofalinde is your loues name? OrL Yes, luft. 

laq. I do not like her name. 260 
OrL There was no thought of pleaTing you when (he 

was chriftcn'd. 

laq. What ftature is fhe of? 
Orl, lufl as high as my heart. 

laq. You arc ful of prety anfwcrs : haue you not bin ac- 265 
quainted with goldfmiths wiues, & cond the out of rings 

-57 Cla. Rife. m» U«L wmt 266. €mid\ wufd Rowt. tmmti 

Ff et cet. KnU 
a6l. nol not K,. 

257. moe] SKt \T: The modem En^;!i;b word more does dutv f'~r two Middle 
English words which were, generally, well distinguished, viz. : mo and more^ the former 
tebting to number, the latter to sine: t. Middle English nw, more ia number, addi- 
tknud. *Mo than thries ten ' = more t!ian thirty in number; Chaucer, C. T. 57&i~ 

Aug. Sax. mi, both as adj. and adv , Grtiii, ii, 201 This A. S. ma seems to have 

been originally an adverbial form ; it is cognate with Ger. mtkr^ Goth, mais^ adv^ Lat. 
mi^. .... 3. Mid. E^g. wme^ larger in size, bigger ; ' Mwnr Mid loM * ^^teiter and 
smaller, Cbauoer, C. T. 65161. (The distindion between mm and men ia not ahuaja 
observed in old authors, but very often it appears clearly enoiigh) — A. S. mdra, ji^atcr, 

larger; Grein, ii, 212 This is really a JouiU comparative, with the additional 

comp. suffix -ra It deserves to be noted that sonte gnunjnariaos, perceiving that 

mfi-rehas one comparative suffix more than have rushed to the oondasion that 
avffis a pooilivc form. This is false; the positive forms are mickle, much, and (prac- 
tically) maity. [A somewhat different ground of distinction is laid down by the 
German grammahans, with whom Wright apparently agrees. It was suggested first 
hf MoMMSEN (I speak subject to correctioD), in bia edition of Htm. ^.fid. p. 13 
(cited by MStzner, i, 377, trans Grece), who, on the authority of an assertion by 
Alexander Gil that mo is plural in form, said that he 'knew of scarcolv a sinr;le pas- 
sage in any poet of that age where mo was used with the sin^jular.' The luicrence is 
that be beld to be used wiib plurals and m«rt with singulara. What we merely 
infer from Mommsen is laid down with empba^S by Koch {Crammadk, ii, 209— 
cited by \Vr I'bt), who s.^ys : 'The difference seems to be firmly fixed that more is 
used with the singular and mo with the plural; whence it comes that the oldest 
gwmnmriaiw, like Gil and WalUs, set forth Mr» as the comparative of Monty, and aiwrv 
the comparative tid much. Finally, Wright, with a bn ade.'- knowledge, says that 
'the distinction apf^ars to be that "moe" is used only with t^e plural, "more" both 
with singular and pluraL' See Wripht's '.Additional Note,' V, i, 34.— Ed.] 

a6& wines . • . rings] The shop keepeis wives decked out in fine clothea were 
^onttO^t beibre their doors, and had it in their power by their engaging manneiS 
greatly to augment their husbands' custom. Goldsmiths' Row in Che^Mide was tbe 
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Ori, Not fo : but I anfwer you right painted doath, 267 
from whence you haue (ludicd your queflioiis. 

lag. You haue a nimble wit ; I thinke 't\<. as made of 
AUalanU^S heeles. Will you fittc downe witli me, and 270 
wee two, will raile againft our Miilris tlie world, and all 
our miferie. 272 



467. youl your Mason. 268. your] you 

ligA/} ri^Att^tmn. right i» the 271. JHifiris\ mistrm, Fope'f', Ctp^ 
J0^<r^#4f Hu. Blal. 

pride of Jjomdoa for Hs display of glittering ware, ud Diturally a reaoit for young 

fops with more money than brains. The sneer at Orlando is not even thinly veiled. 
In Arber's English Canter, i, 61 1 , is to be found a collection of Lci e PouiS for rings, 
jnany buodred in number, from a MS of about 1596. Other specimens of them may 
be found in Tusser*! Five Hundrtd Points of Good Husbandry^ and W right refers to 
Fairholl's Jiiui:l>les 0/ an Arckaolcgist, pp. 142, 143. — Ed. 

267. painted cloath] Capixl: In the painted cloth style, /. e. briefly and pithily. 
Tapestries are improperly call'd painted cloths: therefore the cloths here alluded to 
accm nibcr those ocesuonal psintimp that wese indeed done tqpon dolb, i, e. Unnen 
«r canvas; and hung out by the citizens upon difleieat pinblidc occasions, but cbiefijr 
—entries ; the figures on these cloths were sometimes made to converse and ask ques- 
tions, by labels coming out of their mouths ; and these are the speeches that Jaques 
is accused of studying. There iras also a faraitare of painted doth; the devices and 
legends of one of them, the possessors of Sir Thomas llore*8 works may see among 
his poems. [Stf.f.veSS was evidently one of tl'.esf p-risscssors ; he quotes from Sir 
Thomas More's iVorkSf 1557 :} ' Mayster I honuvs More in hys youth devyscd in hya 
father's house in London, a goodly bangyng of fyne pjynteJ et^ht, with nine 
pageauntcs and venes over ever)* of those pogeaontes; which versos expressed and 
declared what the ymages in tho**' p.igcauntes represented: and alfo in those 
pagcauntes were paynted the thynges that the verses over them dyd (in ctTecte) 
dcchuc.' [Theobald having spoken of this * painted cloth * as * tapestry,' Nakes cor> 
Ytcts him, and says * it was renliy doth or canvas paintid in oi/'wixh various devices 
or mottoes. Tapcstr)", King both more costly and less durable, wis much k ss used, 
except in splendid apartments; nnr though coloured could it properly be called 
' i aiiited."* [Steevens, Malon« , K.ni-ht, Halliwell, all give references throoghoot 
Elizabethan literature to this pointed cloth, with specimens of the mottoes, but refer* 
cnccs from Sh.ikcspcarc himself arc n!! that is needful, and arc far more satisfactor}- ] 
TiiKOBALD: Sec Ji. of L. 244: • Who fears a sentence, or an old mans saw Shall by 
a painted cloth be kept in awe.' VTricht : Tb^ scenes were frequently of Scripture 
subjects. Compare / ///r. JV: IV, ii, 2S: 'Slaves as ragged as LazaniS in the 
paiiitcJ cloth.' And j Hen. IV: II, i, 157: 'And for thy walls, a pretty .^Iv.^ht 
drollery, or the story of the Tro ligal, or the German himUng in water- work, is worth 
a thousand of diese fly-bitten tapestries.' ROLPB: Compare Imfi Lob. L. V, ii, 
579, and Tro. ^ Crm. V, x, 47. Johnson : This may mean, I give you a true 
painted cloth answer; as we s.iy, she talks ri:;/it Billin • iff t!:at is, exactly such 
language as is used at Billingsgate. [For the construction see ' spcakc sadde brow,' 
line M9; and for * right ' see ' right Dutterwomans rank,* line 96.] 
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Orl^ wil chide no breather in the world but my felfe 

againft whom I know niofl faults. 

lag. The worft fault you hauc, is to be in louc. 

Orl. 'Tis a fault I will not change, for your beft ver- 
tue : I am wearie of you. 

laq. By my troth, 1 was feeking for a Foole, when I 
found you. 

Orl, He is drownM in the brooke, looke but in, and 
you (hall fee him. 

laq. There I fhal fee mine owne figure. 

OrL Which I take to be either a foole, or a Cipher. 

laq, lie tarrie no longer with you, &rewell good fig- 
nior Loue. 

OrL I am glad of your dqiarture : Adieu good Mon- 

fieur Melancholly. 

Rof. I wil fjx akc to him like a fawcic Lacky. and vn- 
der that habit play the knaue with him,do you hear For- 

OrL Verie wel, what would you? (refter. 



273. hrtatM\ hrtU^ Rowe i. 

274. mo/f\ no Ff, Rowe, Fope, Han. 

275. jmu^ yon F,. 

285. Exit] Rowe. After line 387, 
386. Scene VIII. Popc + . 



275 



280 



28s 



290 

387. CeL and Roa. oome ftrwaid. 

Theob. 

288. Aside to C«L Cap. 

289. 4/«rJ Idm: Rowe-K. km^ 
Jobns. kim, Oqp. et aeq. 



273. breather] Mai onf: So in tlic Sist Sonnet : « \Mien all the breathers of this 
world arc dead.' Again, in Ant. 6^ CUop^ III, iii, 24: *She shows a body raiber 
ttan a life, A statue than a breather.* Haluwbll: *Lel m bmhi exauAie Mmidf ; 
for if we woold jud(^c ourselves, we should not be judged.*—/ CfruUtianSt xi. It is 
Law, if I recollect rightly, who observes, nnt ::iia;^inin;^ he was nearly quoting Shakc- 
^are, that every man knows something worse of hiouelf than be is sure of with 
respect to otfaeis. * Mobexly : As Jaques had been routed by the Duke** found and 
vigorous reflections in II» vii, so here Orlando's sound-heartedness, and afterwards 
Rosalind's caustic criticism^, malcc shrrt work with his melancholic view of life. 

274. know most faults} See Text. Notes. It is to be regretted that neither Pope 
nor Hanmer has vouchttfed to us an inteipretatkm ot this fine speech, which, by fol> 
luwini; the later FoIioB, they h«ve transfonned fixm modest bomility to the extreme 

of lioastful arrr>c:ancc — T.V. 

2S2. Is it quite in keeping with Jaques*S molber-wit that he should thus tamely fall 
into the trap set Tor him by Orlando ?— Eo. 

Cipher] White (ed. ii) : A pan on *sigh for,' with an allusion to Nafdasns. 
[Giant \^hite, in his Prefij.-c (p. xii'), says that 'in dLtcrniinirij what passages were 
sufl'icicnlly obscure to justify explanation,' he ' took advice of his washerwoman.' It 
is a comfeft to know the sowce of the foregoing note^Eo.] 

289. Lady Maxtim (pu 41S): At dils moment OilaadoisseeD spiiRMcbing^ndt 
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Rof. I pray you, what i'ft a clockc? 

Orl. You fhould askc me what time o'day: there's no 
clocke in the Forrcft. 

Rof, Then there is no true Louer in the Forreft;^ elfe 
fighing euerie minute, and groaning cuerie houre wold 
detc£t the lazie foot of timeias wel as a clocke. 

OH* And wh/ not the fwift foote of time ? Had not 
that bin as proper? 

Rof. By no meanes fir ; Time trauels in diuers paces, 
with diuers perfons : He tcl you who Time ambles with- 
al 1, who Time trots withal, who Time gallops withal, 
and who he (lands (lil withall. 

299. facn'\ places F^F^, Rowe i. 300. diuera\ diverfe F,. 

Jaques through ihc trees. A glaDce assurer Kosaliod that it is indeed he ; but now 
the woman's natural shyness at being discovered in so strange a suit comes over her. 

* Slink by and note him,' she Jtays; and withdrawing along with Cetia to a point 
where she may sec and not be seen, she listens, wiih wL u di lipht wo may contrive, 
to the colloquy in which her lover more than holUa his own when the mij>anthrupc 
Jaqucs rallies him on being in love and moiring the forest trees 'with vrriting love- 
tongs in their bark.' On the assurance given by Orlando's answers tliat she is the 
very Rosalind of these licr l-.L.irt lea])S with delight. Not for the world would 

she have Orlando recognise her in her unniaidcaly disguise; but now a sudden 
impulse detcnnines her lo risk all, and even to turn it to account as the means of test- 
ing his love. Boldness must be her friend, and to avert his suspicion her only Course 
is to put on a 'swashing and a martial outside,' and to six-ak to him ' like a 5;aury 
lat^ucy, and under that habit play the knave with him.' He must not be allowed for 
•a iatfant to sunnbe the * hidden woman's fear * that ties in her hcatt. Besides, it is 
only by lesoit to a rough and saucy greeting and manner that she could mask and 
keep under the trembling of her voice and the \vom.inly tremor of her lirnl«. I 
always gave her ' Do you h< ar, forester ?' with a defiant air, as much as to say, ♦ What 
arc you, a stranger, doing here, intruding in the forest on those who are " native* of 
the place " ?' With such a swagger, too, that Orlando feels inclined to turn round 
sharply upon the l»y, as he liad just done ujKin the cynical Jaques. 

255, 296. A i; 1:1 I II refers to Rich. II: V, v, 50, etc. : ' For now hath time made me 
his nmi^ring clock ; My thoughts are nnmites; and with siglis they jar Their watches 
on unto mine eyes, the outward watch, Whereto my iti^er,likie ft dial's point, Is point* 
inq siill, in cleansing them from te \rs. N uw, sir. the sound that tells what hour it is 
Arc clamorous groans, which strike upon my licart, Which is the bell ; so sighs and 
tears and groans Show minutes, Umes, and hours.* 

296. d«teetl AtxEst (MS): To * detect' rather implies discovery \ty indieaiioHs 
(rr» ^ Tfn). Then, taking the liberty (as Shakespeare docs) to use the verb intransi- 
tively, it may mean here : A groan once an hour and a sigh once every minute ^vt 
indieatians of the progress of time. 

ysOt &c. who] See Abbott, % 274, for many odier examples of this common use of 
*wbo* fatwkcm. 
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OrL I prethee, who dolh he trot withal f 303 
303, 316. who\ whom Ff, Rowe+, Cap. 

303-315. Mrs GRiPPtTH (p. 84, foot-note) wys tlMt to *trat twrd' means ib/nnf 

high, * which is the most fatiguing rate to a traveller.' Huntf.r (i. 349) : This por- 
tion of this vcr)' spripbtly dialogue aj^pcars to have undergone dislocation at a ^cry 
early period, for ihc old copies and the new are alike. To tr<a hard, at least io the 
pfcaent use of the phnse, is a npid aMtion, 00I7 jiut bdow the gallops How, then, 
can it be said that Time • trots hard ' when a se'ennight scenic .1/. Ic .as seven years ? 
A slow motion is intriuled, such as is meant by the word amhUng. Again, Time 
passes swiftly with the easy priest and the luxurious rich man who is free from gout. 
He* trots bard* with them. Aod that thb tranqwaitkm required appean fiom the 
order in which Rosalind proposed to show the divers paces of Time with divers per- 
sons: I. ambling; 2. trotting; 3. galloping. T would therefore propase to regulate 
the passage thus : *Orl. I prylhcc who ambles Time withal ? Ros, Marr}*, he ambles 
with a young maid, &c. Time's pace is so anibKng, &c OH* Who doth he trot 
withal ? Rot. With a priest that lacks Latin, &c. There Time trou withal.' I f this 
is not accepted we are driven to the supposition that when Shakespeare speaks cf 
' trotting hard ' a slow motion is intended, and that ambling denotes a swtft motion, 
Mitherof whicbcsii,IUiiRk,bettttatained. White: Of all the means of malung 
a short joumey seem long, a haid*trotting hoiae is the smeat; whOe an ambling n^ 
on the contrary, affords so easy and luxurious a mode of travelling that the rider 
arrives all too soon at his journey's end. That Rosalind's comparison is between 
comfort and discomfort, not speed and slowness, is, beside, conclusively shown by her 
saying, afterward* that Time gallops with a thief to the gallows, *ibr tboogb he fo «r 
softly as foot can fall, he thinks himself too soon there.' Halliwell: Gm this 
[' lie trots hard with a young maid'] l>c acci ]>t'"d that Time appears so long to her 
that it increases the necessary pace to enable him to overcome it ? The repetition of 
the word hard shows that it is unlikely there is any misprint, hot the teim may ptt** 
hqiS here be interi)rcted, with difficulty, very slcrwly, ' Solid lx>dies foreahow nm» M 
boxes and pegs of wood w!i n tlicy draw and wind hard.' — Bacon. 'Time goes on 
crutches, till love hath all bis riles.' — MucA Ado [II, i, 372, cited by Malonej. It is 
pohaps posrible that Rosalind is referring to the idea that hi matters of ardent dears 
even r it i Iity is reckoned a delay. ' In de^derio etiam celeritas mora < 5( — in dt- syre, 
in a thing thit a man rovetcth, even spede is counted a taryaunce.' — Tavemer's .I'. wj 
rubiiani, 1539 [cited by Caldccott]. Wright : The following dchnilion from 
WAvsa^z Artnmiiy, B. II, c. 7, p. 150, justifies the originsl arrangement: *Ttot,ora 
Trutiing Horse, wltcii lie scLs hard and goes of sn unessy rate.' . The point is not 
that Time goes fast, but that he goes at an uncn.'^y jiace, and therefore .^.cerns to be 
slow. [I cannot but agree with Hunter, not in any exchange of the phrases, but that, 
in the case of the young maid it is the rate of the pace, not its quality, to which 
Rosalind refers. I think that here 'hard' means faa. The speed of the trot is 
increased by the shortness of the time. Invert the on.'cr of the sentence : ' If the 
interim be but a sennight, Time will trot hard.' Are we not compelled here to inter- 
pret * hard ' vtfaUf What effect can the flight of time have on the quality of a tnot 
Other than on its speed ? How can any shmtness of tfie interim mslte a trot jaun- 
cing? The faster the Jrot, as every one know.^;, the easier it h. That the time seems 
long because the trot is jauncing is a mere inference; in actual experience the com- 
fort or discomfort of such a trot depends not a little on the use and wont of the rider. 
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Rof. Marry he trots hard with a yong maid, between 
the contrafl of her marriage, and the day it is folemnizd: 305 
if the interim be but a fennight, Times pace is fo hard, 
that it feeoies the length of feuen ycare. 

OrL Who ambles Time withal ? 

Rof* With a Prieft that lacks Latine, and a rich man 
that hath not the Gowt : for the one fleepes eafily be- 310 
caufe he cannot ftudy, and the other Hues merrily, be* 
caufe he feeles no paine : the one lacking the burthen of 
leane and wafteful Learning; the other knowing no bur- 
then of heauie tedious penurie. Thefe Time ambles 
withal. 315 

Orl. Who doth he gallop withal? 

Rof. With a thccfc to the t^allowcs : for though hee 
go as foftly as foot can fall, he thinkes himfelfe too foon 
there. 

Orl. Who ftaies it ftil withal? 320 
Rof With Lawicrs in the vacation : for they ficcpc 

betwcene Tcrme and Tcrnic,and then they pcrcciuc not 

how time moucs. 

Orl. Where dwcl } Ou prcttic youth ? 

Rof With this Shcphcardefle my fifter : heere in the 325 
skirts of the Forreft, like fringe vpon a petticoat 

OrL Are you natiue of this place ? 

Rof As the Conie that you fee dwell where Ihee is 
kindled. 329 

■Xfyf. yeart\ years F^, Rowe + , MaJ. ^20. /Inics i'/] s.'jnJs he Coll. (MS) 



UnquestiOMbly, < hard ' may be applied to a tret in tlie sense of //;;, ./rv, and it is 
apparently so iistd in \Vrii;iit's citation fronj llvilin' '.s A>mou>y, but 1 iK u! i if it can 
be rcotriclcd to this sense. Hunter thinks lhat a ' sluw moUun ' i> intended when Rosa- 
lind sajrs that * Time's pace is so hard that a sennight seems the K nt^th or seven years.' 
To mc it implies liiet motion, seven ]reare are cwnprt s.^cd int<i a week; the thoughts, 
hopes, wislics, prayers of seven yeai^ are felt and lived throuj^li while *tbe hap(>y 
planet dips forward under starry light ' only seven limes. — Eu.j 

307. yeare] WRIGHT: We still use /Mir»</ and xton^ with plural numcrats as did 
Hamlet, III, ii, 298: 'I'll take the Ghobt's word for a thousand pound.' Other 
instances of this use are in Tctm. of S/ir. Induct. II, 115 ; / //, «. /K.* Ilf iv, 50; ^ 
Ifnt II': III, ii, 224. — Note on 'J'emJ>. I, ii, 53. [See V, \\, 62.] 

^zj. natiue] Wricht: * Native/ as applied to persons, is always an adjective in 
Shakespeare. 



Steev. Coll. Sing. Ktly. 
3t6» 330. tVko\ H^om FT, Roawi-. 



ii, iii. 

329. kiHdied} Aim/'MFope i. 
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OrL Your accent is fomething finer, then you could 330 
purchafe in fo remoued a dwelling. 

Rfif, I haue bin told fo of many : but indeed, an olde 
religious Vnckle of mine taught me to fpeake, who was 
in his youth an inland man, one that knew Courtfhip too 
well : for there he fel in loue. I hauc heard him read ma- 335 
ny Leflors againfl it, and I thanke God, I am not a Wo- 
man to be touch'd with fo many giddie offences as hee 
hath generally tax'd their whole fcx withal. 

OrL Can you remember any of the principall euils, 
that he laid to the charge of women? 340 

Ro/, There were none principal, they were all like 

536. LiA«n\ ZtOmrs Lechms 336. «ni/] Om. F F , Rowe-t-. 

Vj: 

399. kindled] Sxsat : To bring forth young. Middle English, kindtm^ kmmttm. 

. , . . Cr. also : *KyndlyHf or brynge forthe yonge kyndelyngis, Feto, fffeto!' — Prompt. 
Pan), p 275. And in Wyclif, l.uke'\\\, 7, we find * kyndli: of edderis' in the earlier, 
and ' kyudiyn^ii of cddris ' in the later version, where the A. V. has 'generation of 
vipers.' .... It reliefs, in geneial, to • numtrma progeny, n Utter, espedally with 
rt g ird to rabl)its, iS;c. [It Is Still in common use in this country, and always, I 
believe, restricted to raltbits, — Ed.] CAMnRlDCi. EijITOR*; : In and in Rowe's 
two editions the word * kindled' happens to be in two lines, and therefore divided 
by a hyphen. Fc^, misled fay this, printed it in his fiiat edition as a compoond, 
*kind>led,* interpreting it pnfadbly with reference .to the gregarious habits of the ani< 
nial ill question. 

331. purcbasej That is, simply, to acquire. In technical legal language all land, 
liowsoever acquired, other than by descent, is by purchase^EiK 
331. iMBOIind] Rked : That is, remote, sequestered. 

3J2. of many] Ste 11, i, 54 on .\blx)tt, § 170. 

333. religious] Moblrly : An uncle of mine, who is an aged monk or her- 
Bdt. Abbott (p. 456) refers to Rkk. II: V, i, 23 : * Cloi«ter thee in some religious 
house.' 

334. inland] Sec 1 1, v'!, loi. 

334. Courtship] White: That is, court life. Schmidt: Used in the double 
sense of civility and elegance of nuuineis and of courting or wooing. So also Itm* 
6^Jia. Ill, iii, 34: 'more honourable state, more courtship lives in carriou-fUes than 
Komeo.' 

335. there] Allkn (MS) : That is, at the court, implied in ' courtship.' 

336. Lectors] White: This is one of die many evidences (hat the Ettglishof 

fHiakespeare's time ha<> been rcrn.nrkably preserved, even in sound, by the inhabitsnta 
of New England. T!irnu;4hout the Eastcm States, even among a larjre proportion of 
those who arc 'inland-bred and know some culture,' lecture is pronounced lectur, 
Wkiciitj In the ssme way in Bacon's Adt/anctment of Learning, 1605, p. 30, *i«r» 
tbm is spelt " verdor." * 

337. touch'd] CowDCN-CLARK£t That IS, tainted, infected. 
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one another, as halfe pence are, euerie one fault feeming ^ 343 

monflrouSjtil his fellow-fault came to match it 
Orl. I prethec recount some of tlicm. 

Rof. No: I wil not caft away my phyfick, but on thofe 345 
that are fickc. Tlicre is a man haunts the Forreft, that a- 
bufcs our yonc^ plants with caruini^ Rofalindc on their 
barkes; hangs Oatles vpon Hauthurnes, and Elegies on 
brambles; all (forfooth) defying the name oi Rofalindc. 
If I could meet that i'ancie monger, I would giue him 350 
fome good counfcl, for he fccmcs to hauc the Quotidian 
of Loue vpon him. 

Ori* I am he that is fo Loue-fliakM, I pray you tel 
me your remtedte. 354 

342. eturii Mrr] every Mwr F,F^. 348. iarkes] borkes F,. 
Rowe. 349. defyitigl deifying Ft. 

341. hmUt pence] Wricht: No haUpeoce were coined in Elixabetb'i reign till 

15S2-3. Bacon refers to 'the late nt-w halfpence' in the Dedication to the first 
edition of bis Eisays, which was published in 1597. 'Jlicy all had the portcullis with 
a mint mark, and on the reverse a cross moline with three pellets in each angle, so 
that, in comparison with the great variety in coin* of other denominalioni then in cir- 
culation, there was a propriety in saying ' as like one another aS halfpence ate.* ThejT 
>»crc Uic-d till 1601. See Folkcs, Taf>le of Silver Coins, p. 57- 

343. monstrous] One of Walker's roost valuable chapters is that on ' Omissions 
in consequence of Absorption' (CVt/. ii, 254). On p. 264 he cites the present pas* 
iage» and after it, follows, without comment, '^Vc'i/ monstrous'; which is, to me, a 
decidedly plausible conjecture. The fault wxs not made less mnnstmiis by liavinc; a 
fcllow-faulL. It was its pre-eminence, its superlative degree, that was thereby taken 
from it. — Ed. 

344 recount some of them] I.\*rf^M,sJiTiN (p. 420): NVhat an opening here 

for h' r to put hrr lover to the tc^t.lo liiVB;^w\'.ay all llial a Invinc,' woman most longs 
to hear from him she loves, and he ai^la: Wide ignorant that he is laying bare his 
lieart before hert 

350. Fancie] T ove. p«MK 

;,5i. Quotidian] Rt'snTON (!?>4<7/v r* ,?r/f Euf-huism, p. 90^ : ' Duulnlcsse if cuer 
she [Liuiaj hir selfe haue bene scorched with the flames of desire, she wil be rcdy to 
qoench the coales with courtesie in an other; if ever she haue bene attached of lone, 
sb^ wil rescue him that is drenched in dc mtc : if euer she haue ben taken wllh the 
feuer of fancie, ^lu- will In 1[^ his ague, who by a tfuotsdian fit is conucrted into 
phrensie.' [Lily s Eujihues, p, 66, ed. Arber, — Wright. In Greene's PlanttO' 
wtmthim^ 1585, we find Mhe peculiar afliections of those men, in whom she [Venus] 
is predomynant,' and on pb loj (ed. Grosart), quotidtoH fevers are expressly men^ 
tionfd as a symptom of love; we there read: 'the peculiar diseases to this ytarre are 
Cathars, Corjsc Branchy [qu. Coryza ?J, Lethargies, Palsies, .... quotidian feuers, 
paioes ia the headeZ-^Eft.] 
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Rof. There is none of my Vnckles markcs vpon you: 355 
he taught mc how to know a man in loue : in which cage 
of rufhcs, I am fure you art not prifoner. 

Orl. What were his niarkcs? 

Rof. A Icanc chccke, which you haue not : a blew eie 
and funken, which you haue not : an vnqucflionablc fpi- 360 
rit| which you haue not : a beard negle6led, which you 
haue not:rbut I pardon you for that, for fimply your ha- 
uing in beard, is a yonger brothers reuennew) then your 
hofe fiiould be vngarter'd, your bonnet vnbanded, your 3<S4 

357. art\ 363. i«] no Ff, Rowe, Pope. 

355. There is . . . markes] See Abbott^ % 335, for other instances of * the inflec* 

tion in -s preceding a plural subject.' 

357. cage of rushes] C. II. Hart {Nnu Sh. Soc. Trjr.r., 1S77-0, Pt iii. p. 
462^ : ' Cage ' of course means prison here; but if * cage of rushes ' be not taken to 
mean a rush ring, or to allude to it, the phrue seems to ne meanioglcia and deprived 
of its pith. [For rush //'.^ r, used in mock ceremonies of marriage, and much con- 
ducing then by (o immorality, sec Nates, s. v.; Brand's Pop. .inf. ii, p. 107; Skcat's 
Two jVoi/t K 'IS. IV, i, SS— all cited by Hart. I doubt if there be more of an allu- 
^on here to a custom, tow and vulgar at its best, than might be suggested by the mete 
chance use of the word. It is in keeping with Rosalind's a.s.^-vuiR d disbelief ID the 
strength of Orlando's love, that she should refer to the bars of his prison as 00 more 
than rushes. — £0.3 

359. blew eie] Stbsvbms: That is,bliwiiesi about the eyes. Wnrre: Thai is, 
hoi low eyed . < Blue eycs * were called grty in Shakeqieare** tine. See * Uue^d 

hag,' 7>////. I, ii, 270. 

360. vnquestionable] Chamier : Unwilling to be conversed with. M. Mason : 
So in [in, iv, 34] Rosalind says she had 'much question' with the Diike. And in 
V, iv, 165, the IXike was converted aflcr 'some question with an old religious man.* 
In both places, 'question' means di:c{<ur:.e or conversation. [For many more 
instances, see Schmidt, t. v. ' Question,' the noun and the verb. Wliite refen to 
* Thou com'st in mdi a questionable shape/— //Smv. I, i v, 43, where the word b used 
in exactly the same sense ; that is, thou com'st in a shape so proper to be questioned, 
and ycK this line i.< often quoted as if 'que.Mion.iMc' mc.int ' suspirirni> '] 

3') J. hauing] Stelvens: ' Having ' is pc^st-tsion^caate. So in Merry IVivts, III, 
ii, 73: 'The gentleman b of no having.' [For nine or ten other examples see 
Schmidt] 

364. vngarter'd") ^^ ai ' >nf : The e.'itnbliyhed .ind characteristicnl marks by which 
the votaries of love were denoted in the time of Shakespeare. Thus, in The Fair 
Maid of the Exchange, by Hey wood. 1637 : « Shall I that have jested at loven' sighs» 
now raise whirlwinds ? Shall I, that have flouted ah I wie't onoe a quarter, now prac- 
the ah ! m/s ever)' minute ? Sh.nll I defy haib mds. .in I trr.id girters and shoe-strings 
under my ftct ? Shall I fall to fdl in;:; bands and l>e a ruff-an no longer? I must; I 
am now liege-man to Cupid, and have read all these informations in his book of Stat* 
utes.*— [pi. 2^ ed. Sh. Soc Evidently these signs of love were umnistakeaUe in llie 
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flccue vnbutton'd, your Ihoo vnti'dc, ami ciicrie tiling 365 
about you, dcnionllratin:; a carL-lcffc dcfuLilion : but you 
are no fuch man; you arc ratlicr point dcuicc in your ac- 
couflremcnts, as iouing your fclfc, then fccming the Lo- 
uer of any other. (I Loue. 

OrL Fairc youth, I would I could make thcc bclccue 370 
Rof, Me beleeue it ? You may aiToonc make her that 

367. pmnti a pcint FjF^. 367, 36S. accM/irtmttas\ Ff. Attm' 

point deuice'\poiHt-d€-vi{eyiax&. tremetUs Kowe. 
pntti-devise Dyce. 

speaker's mind ; what he has just said is after be had seen the Fair Maid of the 
Exchange; before be bad seen her be says (p. 18): 'if ev'ry tale of love, Or love 
itself, or fiml-bewitcliiRg beauty, Make ne craes-ann myself, study aA-me\ Defy my 
hatband, tread beneath my feet Shoe-strings and garters, practise in my glass Dis- 
tressed look5, and dry ray liver up, With sighs enough to wind an arjiosy, If ever I 
turn thus fantastical, Love plague me.'J Again, in //irw a Afan may Choost a d od 
Wife from m Bad, ttes: *1 was once like thee, A sigher, melancholy humorist, 
Crasser of anns, a (oer without gaiteis, A hatband-hater, and a bosk^point wearer.'— 
[ I, iii, p. 17, ed. Hazlitt Hamlet's * ungartered stockiqgs ' will occor to every one.— 
Ed.] 

364. vnbniided] The foregoing extracts, cited by Malone, fairly illustrate this 
whole passage. Wright quotes from ne Anatomie 0/ Aiitm, 1583, where Stubbes 

describes the fashions of hats: 'An other sort have round crowncs, somclimcs with 
one kinde of bande, sometimes with an other; nowe blacke, now white, now ni.-5ut, 
now red, now greeoe, now ycllowc, now this, nowe that, never content with one 

coioar or lashion two dayes to an ende Betidei this, of late there is a new 

fashion of wearing tlicir Mattes sprung \\> amoni;sl them, which ihcy father vj>on the 
Frenchmen, namely to weare them without bandes; but how vnseemelic (I will not 
say how Assy) a fashion that is, let tlic wise judge.' — [p. 52, Collier's Reprint) [Tart 
I* FP* SOt Sh cd. New Sh. Soe.] 

367. point deuice] Steevens: That is, drest with finical nicety. So in Love's 
Lab. L. V, i, 21: •! abhor such fanatical phantasimcs, such insociablc and point- 
devise companions.' Skeat : A shortened form of the older phrase at point device, 
equivalent to with great nicety or exactitttde, as; * VHth limmes [Umhs] wrought at 
fmnt dez'ice — Rom. cf the Rose, 1. 830; a t-.-.: lation of Old French, h foint devis, 
according; to a point £of exactitttdej that is devised or imagined, 1. e. in the beat way 
imaginable. 

Fletcher (p. 216): Who not see the pleasure with which, under her 

afleCted disbelief, she dwells on the contrast which Orl;ui !o's nr,\UK >.s of |>ersonal 
appearance presents to tliat of the ordinary but less healthy kind of lover, 'about 
whom cvcrjthing demonstrates a careless desolation.' 

367, 368. accottstrementa] Wright: The early form of the French word. In 
ABi|f fohn, I, i, 211, and in Tiim. Shr. Ill, ij, 121, it occurs in the modem sp*"lling. 

371. Me beleeue it] Kfu.iiti v v's text reads Wlxlc me Ixlievc if,' and in a note 
{Exp. t6o) he says: ' Surely the passage thus gains w\ otily in metre, but in spirit.' 
[This is the second tisoe (sec line 84 above) that Kei^hiley in a prose passage appeals 
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you Louc bclccnc it, which I warrant llic is aptcr to do/ 372 
then to confcffc flic do's: that is one of the points, in the 
which women rtil giuc the lie to their confcicnces. But 
in good Tooth, arc you he that hangs the verfes on the 375 
Trees, wherein Rofalind is fo admired? 

Oil. I fweare to thee }'Outh, by the white hand of 
Ro/aiiiid, I am that he, that vnfortunate he. 

R9S» But are you fo much in loue/as your rimes fpeak ? 

Ofi. Neither rime nor reafon can exprefle how much. 380 

Rof: Loue is meerely a madnefle, and I tel you , de- 
ferues as wel a darkc houfe, and a whip, as madmen do ; 
and the reafon why they are not fo punifliM and cured^is 
that the Lunacie is fo ordinarie, that the whlppers are in 
loue too : yet I profeflTe curing it by counfel. 38$ 

Oil. Did you cuer cure arn- fo? 

Rof, Yes one, and in this manner. Hcc was to ima- 
gine me his. Loue, his Miftris . and I fet him euerie day 
to woe me At which time would I, being but a mooni(h 
youth, grceuc, be effeminate, chan^^eablc, longing, and 390 
liking, proud, fantadical, apidi, ihallow, inconitant, ful 

381. end'\ and, Rowe, Tbeoh. et seq. 389^ &c. t»oe\ woo Rowe. 

to the needs of mtttt* I suppoce that he assumes all of Shakespeare's prose to he 
metric prose, and he therein oomet near the trath. I dare not say bow flat his 

present emendation strikes me. < Me believe Stl* is absoiute Rosalind; just as, aike^ 

wards, she says ' you a lover !' — Ed.] * 
37S. that he] See line II, or Abbott, § 224. 

3&>. ezpretae h«»w much] Lady Martin (p. 421) : Oh, how intently she has 

watched for that answer! wilJi what secret rapture licard if! Put he nitist discern 
nothing of this, so, turning; carelessly away, and smiling inwardly to think she is her* 
self an illustration of what she says, she exclaims : ' Love M merely,' &c 

381. meerely] Staunton : It may not he impertinent to say, once for all, that 
' merely,' from the Latin merits, and ' mere ' in old language, meant absolutely, alto- 
j^cfkrr, furrh-. Ste H, vii, i.jS. In Lod-:!'? R.-uifyH<l' : 'And forth they puUcd 
such victuals as they had, and fed as menly as if they had been in Paris.* 

382. See Malvolio's treatment in Trntfik Night. 

3S7. I- 1. ETCHER (p. 217): Her answer shows us me of those y,:! t!c devices by 
which Sli.ike?poare so well knew how tn ( \aU the ideal perfection of a favorite hero- 
ine. The exquisite characterisation winch she gives us of feminine c^rice in the 
weaker portion of her sex most heautifnlly sets off that contrary dbposMea Iqr whidi 
her every sentence makes us feel that she herself is animated. 

389. moonish] Stkfvfns: That is, variable. Hali iwkll: It is possible that it 
may, however, be correctly rendered foolish^vfeak ; for Ben Jonson uses ihfc tenm 
. moonling in ihe sense of a fool or a lunatic. 
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of tcarcs, full of frrlilcs ; for euerie pafTion fomething, and 392 

for no paHion truly any thing, as boyes and women are 

for the mod part, cattle of this colour : would now like 

him, now loath him : then entertaine him, then forfwear 395 

him : now wecpc for htm, then fpit at him; that I draue 

my Sutor from his mad humor oftouCyto a liuing humor 

of madnes,w was to forfweare the ful ft ream of y world, 

and to liue tn a nooke meerly Monaftick : and thus I cur'd 399 

397. my\ this F^, Rowe. 397. /itn'n^] laning Johns, conj. CoH. 

Sutm^ Stder Sui/»r F,Fj. i, ii, iii, Dyce, Sta. HuiU. 

/r<'w] /or Y^. 398. ft/] wAuk Ff. 

397. litting] Johnson i If this be the tnte reading, we most hj 'living* under- 
stand lasting^ or permanent ; but I cannot forbear to think that some antithesis was 
intended wlurh is now lost; perhaj^s the pa^^sage stood thu»: I drove my suitor from 
a dying humour of love to a hving humour of madness. Or rather thus: Pram a 
nad humour of love to a Itwng hnmour of madness, that is, Froni a maJMtst that 
was leve, to a love that was madness. This seems somewhat harsh and strained, but 
such modes of sfwcch are not unusual in our jKict ; and tliis h.ir^liness was probably 
the cause of the corruption. Far.M£R: rcrha]>s wo should read: to a humour of 
Stvinf madness. Malone: 'A living hmnour of madness* is, I conceive, « humoiir 
€X living ma/iMxr, a mad bumoor that operates on l/ie mode t/tknugt or. In other 
words, and more accurately, a mad ksimour of life ; ' — to forswear tlie world, and 
live in a nook,' &c. \YiiirtR (p. 51): Compare: 'Uive me a li-^ing reason she's 
disloyal.*—- CM. Ill, iii, 470. That is, ^ve me a dirett^ ah^uttt nnd unequwocal 
proof. \VIiy ilien may not the 'living humor of madness* mean a confirmed, <;/■ ,.'- 
lutt^ and direct State of madncsi. ? This signification is e.isily di diiccd from the 
sense which the original word bears in the plirases of ' Done or expressed to the life ' 
— tf^ vivum expretmm. COLUCR: The antithesis is complete if, with Johnson, we 
read /iJt'/wf, which is only the change of a letter; and this rcadinrj is supportt d by 
the MS correction of the early possessor of the First Folio in the I l '. aryof Lord 
Francis Egcrton. The meaning thus is, that Rosalind drove her suitor from his mad 
humour of love into a humour in which he was ia love with madness, and fenwore 
the world. [It is also lawns in Collier** (MS).] Witirr. : Lcn. ing is plausible, and 
the antithcticil conceit quite in the manner of Shakespeare's time. Walkfr {Crit. 
iii, 63) : Of course l<r^ing. [Walker gives five or six instances where unquestionably 
« live * has been printed loife, and * love * //: <■.] Wright : But ' living * in the sense 
of veal or actual [as Whiter suggests] gives a very gciod nu aiiing, and its resemblance 
in sound is sutTicicntly near to keep up the jingle. [Wherewith the present editor 
entirely agrees. — Ed.J 

399. meerly Monastick] .\llen (MS) I wonder whether it should not be writ- 
ten: 'to live in a n rnrk, merely monastic ' ? That is, • m- n.v-'.i ' as an adjective in 
the nominative, ' he Ix coming merely monastic,' i. e. absolutely reHpous. 

399. Blackwood's Magazine (April, 1S33); Who could resist this? Not 

Oitaado; for, tbough love-stricken [Qu. heeetae love-stricken?— En ], he is full of 

<he power of life : passion is a joy; his fear is but slight shadow, his hope strong 

londiiae. .... There is a saysterions qpeU breathed over his whole being from that 
la 
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hiniiand this way wil I take vpon mee to wafli your U- 400 
tier as cleane as a found fheepes hearty that there flud not 
be one fpot of Loue in't. 

Orl. I would not be cured^youth. 

Ro/. I would cure you, if you would but call me Ro/O' 
lind, and come euerie day to my Coat, and woe me. 405 

Orlatu Now by the faith of my loue, I will ; Tel me 
where it is. 

Rof. Go with me to it, and He fhew it you : and by 
tlie way, you fhal tell me, where in the Forrcft you Hue: 
Wil you go ? 410 

OrL With all my heart, good youth. 

Rof. Nay, you muft call mcc Rofalind : Come After, 
will you go? Exeunt, 413 

401. elcant\cltartY^ durVy W!«r 408. lie] /?<'/// Rowe + . 
F^, Kowc + , Cap. 412. J^ay'\ Nay^ nay Rowe-f. 

405. Cca/^ cote Rowe. cotu Iheob. 



silver speech. No ir tlio ^-ippy close of the play the Duke says to him : ' I do remem- 
ber in this sht'p'.u ril boy Sonu- lively touches of my daughter's favour." And Orlando 
answers : ' My lord, the tirst time that I ever saw him, Methought he was a brother to 
four daugliter.' That sweet tboi^ht had paMed acraaa his mmd at their fiist meetiiig; 
although ho did not tell the ' shepherd-boy.' .... And is not this shepherd-boy with 
' lively touches of my daucjhter's favour ' a thousand times better than a dead picture? 
It is a living full-length picture even of Rosalind in a fanc}'-dn:s5 ; and 'tis easy as 
delightfiil to imagine it the very otigiiial's own self, <tbe slender Rosaliad/ *the 
heavenly Rosalind,' 'tis ' Love's yoong dream !' 

400, .joi. SirF-VF-NS: This is no very delicate comparison, though proilnced by 
Rosalind in her assumed character of a shepherd. Halliwell: The liver was coa- 
sidered the seat of love. Wright: See Tke Temp. IV, i, 56: *Tbc cold white vir» 
gin snow upon my heart Abates the ardour of my liver.' Compare the ' jecur oloera- 
Sum' of Horace, Od. T, xxv, 15. [Forgclfulness of this fart, so fnmiliar to every 
Student, whether English or Classical, led Dr Buckiull (p. 110) to propose that the 
words 'heart* and * liver* should be transposed. VHiereto attention was called by 
•Sperion.l,' A' .Vj Qtt. 5th S. vol. iv, p. 182.] 

40(k I will] Xi;iL: Francis, *the dram.nlic Censor,' sutrge.sts the insertion here of 
the words. ' The more so as thou hast strong traces of Rosalind's favour,' justitied 
by V, iv, 33. 

413. Fi.F.T< HER (p. 21S) : We must l>car in uind that Orlando cannot be supposed 
to lose sight for .i moment of llic rc.-( mblance in feature and in vr ■ f> wliirh the sup- 
posed forest youth bears to his noble and graceful mistress. Nur doi s he any more 
wish for his own cure than Rosalind herself desires it On the contrary, it is becanse 
he feels the lively and delicate charm which he finds in this new acquaintance, opera- 
ting, by strong afl'inity, to nourish and d -open the impression whir!i Iiis re.il mi.strcss's 
perfections have made upon his heart, that he at last accepts the sportive iaviiatioa to 
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visit :be cottage of the fictitious Ganymede. Ou the other hand, Rosalind has secured 
to herself the pleasure of hearing under her disguise the coatinucd. addresses of her 
lover; whOe the fiwt of ber TenuuDing undiscovered is brought within the Unnts of 
probability by the exceeding unlikelihood to Orlando's mind of such a metamorphosis 
on the part of his princi'5>. and yet more by the perfect self-possession and fmislu d 
address wherewith both she and her cousin are enacting their forest and pastoral parts, 
tt if they were as native to the scene, to borrow Rosalind's expression, *as the coney 
that you see dwell where she is kindled.' But» above all, she is talking benelf more 
deeply into love. IIow boaulifully docs this appear in her sulso'iucnt conversation 
with CeUa, when Orlando ha5 failed to keep his wooing appointment : ' Never talk to 
me, I will weep,* ftc, and in her account of how she bad avoided recognition by her 
frther, although she and her cousin h.^d s< t out upon their wanderings on purpose to 
seek him. LaDY MarTIN (p. 422) : I need .-carcely say how necessary it is for the 
actress in this scene, while conn ing it through with a vivacity and dash that shall 
£vert from Orlando*s ndnd ever)' suspicion of her sex, to preserve a refinement of 
tone and manner suiuble to a woman of Rosalind's high Station and cultured intel- 
lect; and by occasional tendeme.si nf accent and sweet persuasiveness of Irok, to 
iadicate bow it is that, even at the outset, she establishes a hold upon Orlando's feel- 
ings, which in thcv future intercourae m die fixcat deepens, without his being sensibly 
conscious of it, bis love for the Rasaltnd of his dreams. I never approached this 
scene without a sort of pleasing dread, so stronijly did I feel the I'.ifficulty and the 
importance of striking the true note in it. \'ct when once engaged in it, I was borne 
along I knew not bow The situation in its very strangeness was so delightful to my 
imagination that fiom the moment when I took tlie assurance from Orlando's words 
to Jaqucs th.it his love was as absolute as woman could desire, I seemed to lose 
myself in a sense of exquisite cnjo\Tnrnt. A thrill p.i.>scd through me; I ft It my 
pulse beat quicker; my very feet seemed to dance imder mc. That Rosalind should 
fiarget ber fost woman's feats about ber 'doublet and hose ' seemed Ibe most natnrd 
Ihiiv:; in the world. Speak to Orlando she must at any hazard. But oh, the joy of 
getting him (o |Kiur out all his heart, without knowing that it was his own Rosalind to 
whom he talked, — of proving if he were indeed worthy of her love, and testing, at the 
same time, the depth and sincerity of ber own devotion! The device to which die 
resorted seemed to suggest itself irresistibly; and, armed with Shakespeare's ^vords, 
It was an intense pleasure to iry to pi^'c exprc35ion to tlie archness, the wit, the quick, 
ready intellect, the ebullient fancy, with the tenderness underlying all, which give to 
this scene its transcendent charm. Of all the scenes of diis exquisite play, wl^ this 
is the most wonderful, it is for the actress certainly the most difficult GRANT WhITS 
(^StuJies, Sec, p. 254) : Now here most Rosalinds ?:hy!y otT with Celia and leave 
Orlando to come dangling after them; but when I read liie p;issagc I sec Ganymede 
jauntily slip his aim into Ofbmdo's, mid lead bfan off, laughingly lecturing him about 
bisname;thcn turn his bead over bis shoulder, and say, 'Cbme, sister IMeaving Celia 
astor.ndcd at the boundless 'cheek' of her enamored cousin. [In a foot-note:] I 
have used ibe words 'check ' and 'chaff' in connection with Rosalind, because thev 
convey to ut of this day the native of ber goings-on as no other words would ; and 
SnkeqieaK Umsclf, who always treats slang reqiectfiiUy, ahfaoo^ be contenms and 
despises caatt would be the foA to pardon me. 
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Enter Qowne, Audrey , & laques : 

Clo. Come apace good Audrey^ I wil letdi vp your 
Goates, Audrey : and how Audrey am I the man yet ? 
Doth my fimple feature content you / , 

Aud, Your features. Lord warrant vs : what features ? 5 

Scffip TV. Pope+ 3. kauf^ maw F^F^, Rowe-f. 

2. Audrey] Au«irie F^ 

3. the man] Abbott, §92 : 77;^ used to denote notoriety. 

5. features] Steevens : /■>(?/ and feature, perhaps, had anciently tlTe same mean- 
ing- The Clown asks if the ftatures of his face content her ; she takes the word in 
•aotber sense, t. e.featt^ dteds^ and in her reply seems to mesn what yS«<!r» t*. e. whst 
lunre wedone yet? Or the jest nay turn on the Clown's prooundatioft. In some 

parts, * features ' mit^lu be pronounced faitor:^ whirh sif^nify rasra!':, Icr.o Ti'refches. 
Pistol uses the word in -? //«•«. IV: II, iv, ijj, and Sixrnscr very frecjuently Ma- 
roNB: In Daniel's Cltapaira^ J594 : * I see then artless festute can content. And tbat 
true hcauiy needs no ornument' [III, ii, line 729, ed. Crosart]. Again, in The 
Spanish Trar^cly: ' My feature is not to content her sight ; My words are rude, and 
work her no delight' [II, i, p. 37, ed. HazUtl]. 'Feature' appears to have for- 
merly signified the wliole countenance. So, in t Htn. VI t V, 68 : * Her peerless 
feature, joined to her birth, Approves ber fit for none but fur a king.' Whiter (p. 
51) : • Feature' appears to have three sens'-s. First, The cast and make of the face. 
Secondly, Beauty in general. Thirdly, The whole turn of the body. CaudecotT: 
' Feature * strictly is ftrm or f^re. Narbs : This passage may as well be explvned 
by suppo.'^riig that the word * feature ' is too learned lor the OOlUpiehension of the slm« 
pic .Ait ln y. ' I'eature ' is sometimes u.sed for form or person in general : ' She also 
doffl her heavy haberieon, Which the fair feature of her limbs did hide.' — Spenser, 
Fatrit Queened III, ix. As a magical appearance : * Stay, all our cbanns do nothing 
win Upon the night; our labour dies I Our magick feature will not rise.' — ^Jonsoo» 
Marque of Queens. On the precr dtn<^ charm Jensen's own note s.iys ; ' Here they 
S])eake as if they were creating some new feature, which the devil persuades them to 
be able to do often, by the pronouncing of wofds, and pouring out of liqnois on the 
earth.* Dyce: 'Feature* is form, person in general. Walker {Cn/. ii, 305): 
• Fcn'iirr,' in ii?; earliest form, the Latin factura, signifies, in our old writers, the make 
of a ixir&on, bis tout-ensemble. Jonson, Poetaster^ il, i, Gi/Tord, voL ii, p. 416 : * her 
fair features* i sorely an error; in tlie very same scene, p. 418, L 4, we have, ' No 
doubt of that, swt ( t f. I' l;.: ' ; .as Browne, Ii. P i. Song iv, Clarlte, p. Iia: 'from the 
ruins of this mini^lril creatur-2 Arose so fair and so divine a feature, Thit ^'nvy from 
her heart would dote upon her,' &c. ; and, I think, Milton, P L. x; 'So scented the 
grim feature * ; ahtrmei$m pro eoncreio^ ut /<-rj,r/(- in pciu. vHt. AngHeis, Un€trtsi» 
iWr, Oialmen, vol. ii, p. 439. col 3, Praise »f M. ^ll^arase\ M.: *1 woxe aM>* 
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[Your features . . . what features ?] 
nied (?) to read the feator \^feature'\ of her shape, And wondrcd that a mottali hart 
rich heavenly betnes could scape' Browne, B P. B. i, S«$*g ii, Claike, p. 67 (of a 
fountain) : ' Not changing any other work of nature, But doth endow the drinker with 
a feature More lovely,' &c. Spenser, F. Q. 13. iv, C. ii, St. xliv ; 'And to her servic? 
bind each living creature, Through secret understanding of their feature ' ; /. e. their 
ttnOn^om, their make. C. %of MiHaKUtUt St. iv: *And thHher also came all 
other crcalufLS, Wliatcver life or motion do rctaine, According to tlieir sundry Idndi 
of features.' Carew, Epitaph on the Lady S., Clarke, Iviii, ini/. p. 76 : ' The harmony 
of colours, /eatures, grace. Resulting airs (the magic of a face) Of musical sweet 
tones, all which comhined. To crown one sovereign beauty, lies confined To this dark 
vault.' Dnmke» B^riMfy: 'Where I sought for George h. Green a; I3ut cou'd find 
not such a creature, Yet on a sign I saw his feature,' &:c. [p. 19, cd. 1805]. Dubartas, 
i, vi, cd. 1641, p. 54, col. 2: *Can you conceal the feel's rare &kilful feature, The 
goodly base* of this giorkms ereatoie?' Wright; There is possibly some joke 
intended here, the key to which is lost. * Feature* in Shakespeare's time signified 
shape and form generally, and was not confined to the face only. [In the TranS' 
actions^ l&JJ-g, Part I, p. 100, of The jVew Shakspere Soc, W. Wilki.ns ' made 
Touchstone nie *'featute" in its cQmological sense <tf ** making," that is, the Early 
English making or writing of vecMs, as we use " con^x>sition,*' &e. now. Ben Jon- 
fcn,' continues FcRNiVALl,, 'seems to use tlic word in the sntnc sense wb-.n he says 
of his creature or creation, the play of Volpone, iliat two months before it was no 
ftatun: '* think they can flout them, With saying he was a year about them. To 
this there needs no lie, bnt this his creature. Which was two months since no featured 
— Prologue to I'olpone, 1607. Mr. W. A. Harrison finds the same sense in Bp 
Latimer and Pliny ; " Some of thcra ingendred one, some other such features, and 
euery one in that he was deliuered of was excellent, politike, •vi'^!*^Fruit/vll Ser- 
mtmst Sec fy Master Jfagh LoHmert &c. 1596, Sig. B 4, p. is. Feture means here 
"a thing made," " a production." Pliny (I'r if. I.ili, I] v. /t/ura figuratively of a 
literary production, and calls his work on Natural HiMory proximo /dura : " Libros 
Naturalis Ilistorise .... natos apud me proxima fclura." ' Nares's citations are also 
repeated in a Ibot-note.] Brinslby Nicholsos {Setts Diseewery cf IVUekeraftt 
K'-;iririt, iSS6. p. 54S) : ' Feature.' An example of its being used for the maKC of a 
man, and not merely of the features of his countenance, to which it is now appropri- 
ated ; but till I can find — and as yet I have found none, though I have looked out for 
it— an example of feature'used for things inanimate, 1 cannot accept the interpretation 
of song or sonnet in [the present passage.] Did it refer to verse we should expect 

features All Touchstone's rcf- rcncc to vcrse-m.aVJn^' in this passax^e may readily 

have arisen from his reference to his new situation as like that of the hoicst poet Ovid 
among the Goths. Had he been poetical and given her verses, he could not have 
explained to .\udrey that he, being a poet, only feigned to love her. [We know, from 
Stecv<-ns's x\<:A'\ that the i. st was l<i t over a hundred years ago, and it .'^rems vain to 
hope to tmd it now. We may have our own little explanations and theories, but it is 
doubtful that any can be now proposed which will be generally accepted. The latest 
that has l)oen ofTen l 'li • of Wilkins and of The Xnv Shal-prre Sor , is to me far 
from sati f.u trT)-, and inrl i .1 !> scarcely a clue to the joke at all, which docs not lie 
in what Touchstone says, but in Audrey s interpretation. It makes but little ditTcr- 
ence to us what Touchstone's 'feature' is; it may fae anything in the world, from n 
sonnet to the cut of his beard, it may be ' feature ' in the sense of composition, or it 
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Cla, I am heere with thee, and thy Goats, as the moft 
capricious Poet honeft Ouid was among the Gothes. 

7. Cothes'] Coths F^. 

may be, which I think, ej^tremely probable, that the sentence is merely a repetition by 
Touchstooe, io diflcrent word«, of bis previous question, < am I die mui yet?' But 
what is impottent, and most be known befoie mw lungs can crow like chanticleer, is 

the meaning that Audrey attaches to it which nf^cessitatcd a ' Ix)rd warrant us' when 
she alluded to it. Here lay the jest, and I think it still lies there, not in Touclistone's 
meaning, but hidden in his pronunciation of * feature,' as Steevcns suggested. We 
need have little donfat tibat the m in * feature* was pnmounced to rhjme with the a in 
our pronunciation of nature. Ellis [Early En~. Pronun. p. 992) gives ' feature ' in 
pala-otype as ' fee tyyr,' wherein ' ee ' has the sound of a in Mary, and * yy ' the sound 
of the German softened U. By the analogy of ' Lectors,' however, which we had in 
tiie last scene, and of many similar words, I think we have a right to suppose that 
Touchstone varied this pronunciation and may have said 'fec tor.' If so, Audrey 
may readily have accepted it as meaning /2j/Air, which is exactly what Steevens sug- 
gested. Faitor means a cheat, a va^aifond, a villain, i'islol in 2 Hen. IV : 11, iv, 
>73> *sys * Down, down, dogs I down, faitors !' and in Spenser we have ' The false 
faitor Scudaraorc.' If this be the jest, it is not, it mu.it be confessed, Side-splitting, 
but it is quite enough to discnnrert Touchstone, who was fishing for a compliment, 
whether we take ' feature ' to mean ins nunly proportions (as 1 think he means ii) or 
his veises, as Wilkins siqiposes. In support of the latter inleipRtation it is a little 
unfortunate M it no other exactly parallel instance of the use of ' feature ' in the sense 
of factitra has been cited. In the quotation from Jons in's I'dpcne the allusion is 
more physiological tlian psychological, and, it seems to mc, cleaily refers to the shape 
or outline of his play. If, however, Jooson, with his unquestionable scholanhip, here 
uses 'feature' in its classical sense, it should be classed, I think, with the fi!u>c of 
riiny (cited above by Harrison), which comes from quite a ditferent root, and has 
quite a diiTcrcnt meaning, from Jactura. There may well have been some peculiarity, 
not confined to Touchstone, in the pronunciation of * feature.* In Willobie^s Avisa^ 
1594, on pp. 19, 46, 99 (eJ Gro.-art), it is spelled f<-.L<l!iri\ .111 1 in no other way, as 
far as I noticed. This may have been a peculiarity of a Northern dialect, of wliich 
there are otlicr indications in the poem, or it may have arisen from some peculiarity 
in the handwriting of ' Hadrian Dorrell,* but at any rate I think it helps to justify us 
in l(K']un<; to Touchstone's pronunciation as the source wherein Audrey's jest lies 
perdu.— l-i] 

5. Far.mek: I doubt not this should be ' Vour feature I Lord warrant us! v/ha/'s 
feature I* 

7. Capricious] C.M.DF.coTT: Caper^ cafiri, capeiitious, capricious, fantastical, 
capering, j^onlish ; and by a similar process are wc to smooth 'Goths' into 'floats.* 
Dyce quotes LtTTSO.M : No doubt there is an allusion to caj>er here : but there seems 
to be also one to eapere; at least the word capricious may be used in the sense of 
' taking.' Compare [Brewer's?— Dyce] Lingua , II, ii : ' Carry the conceit I told you 
this morning to the party you wot of. In my ioM^nation 'tis capdcious; 'twill take, 
1 warrant ihce.' — [p. 308, ed. Hailitt]. 

7. GotbesJ Caldecott: In our early printing CotkstxA (70/!i}fV were spelt Cttes 
and Coitishe. Wylliam Thomas's Hiaorye of Itafye^ 1561, fcl. 86: 'against the 
gates* f and fbl. aoi : *Attila, kyi^ of the (hti* So in Chapman's Horner^ panm* 
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Taq. O knowledge ill inhabited, worfe then loue in 8 
a thatch'd houfe. 

^ 39^ 42. A^de. Johns, et wq. 

White (Inirod. to Much Ado^ p. 226, ed. 1 J ; 1 his joke of louclisionc's is quite deci- 
sive upon (he point that the combiiution 9tk was somethne*, at least, pronoaneed «(Sr. 

If the pronuDciatioa of *Goths' was not ^otes^ he might as well have said ' among the 
Vandals.' [See also vol. xii, p. 431 of Grant While's first edition, where, in one of 
the carlic&t attempls to Ax the pronunciation of Elizabethan English, White argues 
rather more strongly perhaps than he would have maintained ia his matmer years Aat 
*dt th, and / were indiscriminately ubcd to express a hardened and peihaps not unifonn 
modification of the Anglosaxon 5.' Ellis {/:\:r/y Eng. Pronunciation, p. 971) reviews 
at length White's conclusions and dissents from them : ' there does not appear/ he 
says, p. 972, * to he any reason for ooDdodii^ that the genuine English th ever had the 
•Onndof A although some final /'s have fallen into th* This seems to be stated alittle 
too broadly, especially with Touchstone's joke before lis, which Ellis el^ew lieic recog- 
nises, but refers to \\v- category of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew words in which at that 
lime there was pru!jai<ly great unoeitainty of pronunciatkm. Again, there is a little 
tttmin in thus classing with Latin» Greek, or Hebrew a word as thoroughly Anglo* 
saxon as • 5;oat.' 

We all know that {xx}r Ovid for an unknown misdeed was banished to the bleak 
•bores of the Euxine among the Getsie, who are die Goths.~Eo.3 

8. inhabited] Steevens : That is, ill-lodged. , An mntsual sense of the word. A. 

similar { lirarv- occurs in Reynolds' Cod^s Revenge againsf Murder, book v, hist. 21 : 

• Picria s heart is not so ill-lodged but. that she is very seiiiibic of her dis^ace,' 

Again, in The Golden Legend, ed. Wynkyn dc Wordc, ful. 196: * I am ryghiwy^nes 
that am enhabyted here, and this hous is myne.' [< But,' adds Wright, * there is no 
evidence that in Shakespeare's time "inhabit" was Cijuivalent to "I' .lgo'' in the 
active sense. Ullodged mast be the meaning, although it is not easy to say why.'] 
AucOTT thus explains this curious word, § 294 : Hence [t. e. from the license in the 
fonnation of verbs] arose a curious use of passive veiha, mostly found in the participle. 
Thus * famous d for fights' {^Sonn. 25) means 'made famous'; but in 'Who .... 
would not be so / ■ cf^d f — L. C. ' lovt r'd ' mcar..-^ ' gifted with a lover.' And this is 
the general rule : A participle formed from an adjective means * made ^^thc adjective),' 
and derived from a noun means * endowed with (the noun).' [Hereiqxm a page and 
a half of examples follow, which see ; among them, the jirescnt phrase is itttetpceted 
•made to inhabit.' Sec also 'guiled slurc,' ^/er. of Ven. HI, ii, I03.] 

9. thatch'd house] Upton : That of iiaucis and Fhilemon; 'Stipulis ct canna 
tect^k palustri.*— Ovid, Atet. viii, 630. [' The roofe therof was thatched all with straw 
and fennish reede.' — Golding's tr.in.s. 1567, p. 106]. KnighT: The .-aiiic .ilUi.M.in is 
in Much Ado, II. i, 91: ^Don Pedro. My visor is Pliilemon's roof; wttiiin the house 
is Jove. Hero. Why, then, your visor should bo tluilchcd.' 

9. CapblL: Does not this reflection of Jaques u]x>o Tonchstone's speedi imply a 
sort of consciousness in the Poet, that be had made his clown a little too learned? 
for, besides that he has made him acquainted with Ovid's situ.V.ion in Pontu5, and his 
complaints upon that sul jrct in his Poems de Trisiibus, be has put into his mouth a 
connndram that oertainly proves him « latinist ; * Capricious ' .... as if it had sprung 
^iiectly (rem taftr, without the medium either of the French raprie* or the Italian 
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Clo. When a mans verfcs cannot be vnderftood, not lo 
a mans good wit fccondcd with the forward childe, vn- 
derftanding: it ftrikcs a man more dead then a great rec- 
konmg in a little roome : truly, I would the Gods haddc 
made thee poeticall. 

And. I do not know what Poetical is : is it honefl in 15 
deed and word: is it a true thing? 

Clo. No trulie : for the trueft poetrie is the mofl fan- 
ning, and Louers are giuen to Poetrie : and what they 
fweare in Poetrie, may be faid as Louers, they do feigne. 

Aud. Do you wirti then that the Gods had made me 20 
Poeticall ? 

Clow. I do truly : for thou fwear'fl to me thou art ho- 
neft : Now if thou wert a Poet, I might haue fome hope 
thou didfl feigne. 

And. Would you not haue me honefl ? 25 
Clo. No truly, vnleflc thou wert hard fauour'd : for 

12. 13. reckoniHff\ reeking Han. 19. may'] it may Mason, Coll. (MS) 

it, iii. 

capriccio : The Foet has indeed qualify'd his learning a lillle, by giving him * Goths ' 
for Getes. 

13. roome] Warburton: Nothing was ever wrote in higher humour than this 
simile. It implies that the entertainment was mean, and the bill extravagant. 
MoBERLY : To have one's poetry not understood is worse than the bill of a first-class 
hotel in a pot house. Rev. John Hunter : An extensive reckoning to be written out 
in very small space [Can this last interpretation possibly be right ? To me Moberly's 
paraphrase is admirable, and the only one. — Ed.] 

14. poeticall] Giles (p. 193) : Touchstone is the Hamlet of motley. He is bit- 
ter, but there is often to me something like sadness in his jests. He mocks, but in his 
mockery we seem lo hear echoes from a solitary heart. He is reflective ; and melan- 
choly, wisdom, and matter aforethought are in his quaintness. He is a thinker out of 
place, a philosopher in mistaken %'csture, a gentleman without benefice, a genius by 
nature, an outcast by destiny. 

15. honest] That is, chaste. So in I, ii, 38, and 'dishonest,' V, iii, 5. 

17, 18. the truest . . . faining] Capel Lofft (p. 285) : This was Waller's courtly 
apology to Charles H for having praised Cromwell. 

19. feigne] Johnson: This sentence seems perplexed and inconsequent; perhaps 
it were better read thus : What they swear as lovers, they may be said lo feign as 
poets. Mason: I would read: it may be said as lovers they do feign. Wright: 
The construction is confused. Shakespeare may have intended to continue the sen- 
tence 'may be said to be feigned.' [Mason's emendation is so trifling, and yet 
effective withal,' that, if change be necessary, it may well be adopted. But I think 
charge is unnecessary ; confused as the construction is, the sense is quite intcUigible. 
— El>.] 
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honeftie couoled to beautie^ is to Imue Honie a lisiwce to 
Sugar. 

laq. A matcriall foolc. 

And. Well, I am not faire,and therefore I pray the 

Gods make mc honcfl. 

Clo. Truly, and to caft away honeftie vppon a foule 
flut,\vere to put good meate into an vncleane difh. 

Aud. I am not a Hut, though I thanke the Goddes I 
am fouIc. 



185 

30 



35 



36. hard lii«iQttr*d] CowDSN-CuuiKBt Tlieae words «how tbal Aadivytrat not 

uncomel/i although she in her modesty, and Touchstone in Ins j Icasantfy, cbooie 10 
make her out to be plain. It is evident tliat the court-jester bad the wit to perceive 
SoneUung genuinely and intrinsically attractive about the girl, beneath her simple 
looks mod maiiiier. Besides, sbe trss an oddity, and diat kad chamu for bino. More« 
over, she evidently idolises him ; which rivets htm to her. 

29. materiall] Johnson : A fool with mailer in him; a fool stocked with notions. 
[Dyce adopts this.] Ste£VENS: So in Chapman's veision of the 24th Iliad: 'his 
s^ech even cbann'd Us eaies. So ordtr'd, so nsieiMU.' Haiuwru.; Tho Duke 
has said of Jsques that he likes to meet with him when he is * full of matter.*—- II, I, 
73. White (cd. i) : Docs not the clown's apparent unwillingness to have his wife 
both honest and beautiful make it clear that the cynical Jaques means to say that he 
is materially <• thoroughly, essentially a fool? [In his second edition Wliite has 
^wn positive; he no longer asks a (tueitkm,but asserts diat *a material fool is eqtdv< 
•lent to an absolute fool ; a fool in what is material or of essential importance.'] 

32. foule] The CA*.t!iRtDGE EDITION notes this as fault in the Second Folio. 
Theiu is, therefore, a variation in the copies here ; mine reads as in the 1- irst Folio. 

35, foule] Hanker : By « foul ' is meant ti^ or frovming. Tyrwhitt : I rather 

believe ' foul ' to be put for the rustic pronunciation of full. Audrey, supposing the 
clo-.s n to have spoken of her as ' a foul slut,' says, naturally enough, ' I am not a slut, 
though, I thank the gods, I am /ow/, i. e. full! RitsoH: Audrey says sbe is not 
fatr^ i. e. handsome, and therefore pnys the gods to m.ikc her honest. The clown 
tolls licr that to ' cast honesty away upon a foul slut ' (/". e. an 1'!.' fzvcitrcd, dirty crta* 
ture) is to put meat in an unclean disb. She replies, she is no * slut ' (no dirty drab)^ 
though in her great simplicity die ttanks the gods for her fntltuu (homeliness), >^ a 
for being ss she is. Masoni By *kfA* Audrey mesns n^t fair^vt what we call 
homely. Audrey is neither coy nor ill humoured; but she thanks God for her home- 
liness, as it rendered her less exposed to temptation. So Rosalind s.ays to Phoebe, 
III, V, 66: 'Foul is most foul, being foul, to be a scoffer.' M alone: I believe 
Mason's interpretatkm to be the tme one. So fai Ainthanfs Secrifittt X$11t *The 
fajTe, the fowlc, the crooked, and the right.' So also in Gascolgnc's Steele dasse : 
'those th:it louc to see thcmselues How foule or fayrc, sccucr they maybe' [p. 55, 
ed. .f\jbcrj. Talbot : That ' foul ' retained llic meaning in which it is used here as 
low down as Pope, we find by the followii^ lines in Tke H^ft of Bath: * If fidr, 
tlv i:h chsste,sbe cannot Irn;^' .ibide, By pressing youth attack'd on eveiynde; If 
foul, her wealth the lusty fovcr luies.' Whitrr (p. 55) : 'M'bat can be more 
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Ch, WeUypraifed be the Gods, for thy foulnefle;flut- 36 
tiflineflfe may come heereafter. But be it, as it may bee, 
I wil marrie thee : and to that end, I haue bm with Sir 
Oliuer Mar-Uxt^ the Vicar of the next village, who hath 
promis'd to meete me in this place of the Forreft, and to 40 
couple vSf 

laq. I would faine fee this meeting. 

>4«^/.Wel, the Gods giuc vs ioy. 

Clo, Amen. A man may if he were of a fearful heart, 
llagger in this attempt : for hcerc wee hauc no Temple 45 
but the wood, no .ailembly but horne-beafU. But what 

44. MMyp] mi^ ColL (MS). 44. toMv] «m»v 



fc&t than that the humour of the pa&sage (such as ii is) consists in the equivocal seose 
of *foiil,' wUch in our poet*8 time not only signified what it does at present, bat 
means likewise plain or homely ? Caldecott : ' Fool' is nsed IB opposition to fair: 
* If the maiden be fayrc she is sone had, and little money pcvcn with her : if she be 
foule, they avaunce hir with a better portion.' — Thomas's Historie of ItalyCf 1562, p. 
Sj. [Schmidt gives between twenty and thirty instances of the use. of *foul' as 
opposed to* fair,' and possibly his list is not complete. In the present passage the 
jest's prosperity lies not alone in the ear of the hearer, but in the mouth of the 
speaker, and in its double meaning. There is no humour nor thought of laughter 
when RoMEad aqrs of Slvfui and Fhoibe^ * He*s ftlfen in lore with her fonlneis.^ 

36. foulnesse] CownrN Clarke : Jud^jing by these jumbled axioms upon fair- 
ness, foulness, and sluttishncss, Shakespeare seems to have been looking into the 
twelfth chapter of Florio's Stcond Fruta, where are strung together as many of 
these trite sayings upon wooeii's various qualities as Sandio Fuaa*s inelevant prov> 
erbs. Wc believe that this work of Florio's was often in Shakespeare's band; for it 
is curious to observe how many of the words and phrases therein he has adopted. 
For instance, one of the scores of whimsical axioms in the above-mentioned twelfth 
chapter is, * If fityre* she is sluttish; if feule, she is piowd.* 

38. with] Allen (MS) : Equivalent to j'ai txh fAiM, I went to the house of. 

38. Sir] Sec notes on Dramatis Persons. 

43. That more may be meant by this exclamation of Audrey than meets our mod- 
em ears may be Infoied,.! think, irom the following paasi^ in Lilly's Metker Bom- 
^iir, where there is a dispute over the marriage of two young people: 'Lucie. Faith 
there was a bargaine during life, and the clocke cried, Cod give them joy. Prisim. 
Villaine! they be married! Ualfepenie. Nay, I thinkc not so. Sferantiu. Yes, 
yes! God give you joy is a bmdcr !' — p. 138, ed. Fairiiolt. To Audrey, lhereibfe» 
this exclamation may hare meant the firm condusion of the match, if not of the mar* 
riage itself. — Ed. 

46. horne-beastsj This is one of the very many examples which Walker, cites 
(OtV. ii, 63) of the confusion, in the Folio^ of final d and final /, a confusion which 
arose *in some instances, perhaps, from the juxtaposition of and e in the CO mp oai ^ 
tor's eaie; but £u oftener— as is evident inm the fieqnenqr of the erratum ftpm 
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though? Courage. As homes are odious, they arc necef- 
farie.It is faid, many a man knowcs no end of his goods; 
right : Many a man has good Homes, and knows no end 
of them. Well, that is the dowric of his wife, 'tis none 
of his owne getting ; homes, cucn fo poore men alone : 
No, no, the nobleft Deere hath tlicm as huge as tlic Raf- 



51. homes,.. .alont :'\ Iloms ? n en so 
— -poor men alone — Rowe, Fopc. Horns i 
even so—foor mem alone /— Theob. Hin. 

Warb. Johns. SJecv. Mai. Knt, SUl Cam. 

Ktly, Wli. ii (sub*.). Arc horns given to 
j!i^i?r nun au ne / Coll. (MS) ii, W h. i, 



47 



50 
52 

Rife. Hern - ' - \ rfor poor men alone / 
Sing. Horns i ever to poor men alone f 
Dyoe. Horns f Are horns given to poor 
men ahmof Coll. iii. J/orns are not for 
poor men alone. Spedding {ap. Cam. 
Ed.). 



somclhiog in the old method of writing the fmal e or ^, and wLitcb those who are 
vened in Elinbetltan MSS may perhaps be obk to explain.' In a ibot*iiote Lettsom 
•dds: * Walker's 8i^Mtty,ia defimjt of poatlive knowle^, hai led Um to the trafh. 

Tlic e, with the lait upstroke prolonged and terminated with a loop, might be easily 
mistaken for d. It is frequently found so written.' The many instances in which the 
•eoM imperatively demands this correction, and in which the change from / to ^ and 
fiom to « is mode in all moderaued editions, oufhl to emboldeo us to mske the 
change here from nonsense to sense, and instead of *1ionie>beasts,' write karvCd 
iensts. — Ed. 

46,47. what though] Johnson: Wlial then? [Seeing that *S0,' 'onginaliy 
meaning w /Aatwaptis frequently inserted,' according to Abbott, $63, *ia replies 
where we should omit it' {e. ' Tn'd. Repair to the Capitol. People. We will so.' — 
Ctir. II, iii, 2(>:), .so after ' I tliink,' ' if,' Xc, ' so ' is sometimes omitted ; $cc Abbott, 
§ 64. Thus here the fuU meaning of the phrase is ' But what though i/ may be j<7.'] 

51. homes, . . . alone] Collier {Nota 6* Emend, p. 133) : It appears fbat art 
had accidentally dropped out, and that for ' cucn so ' we ought to read given to, and 
then Touchstone's question will be i>erfect!y inld'.; j,ib!c : 'Are horns ^hen to poor 
men alone ?' * No, no (replies Touchstone to his own interrogatory) : the poblest 
deer,' &c. TUs emendation may have been eblained finn smne gpod antbori^. 
SiMCER : I prefer, as a less violent innovation (than Theobald^s text], to read, iutead 
of *cuen so,* nn'tr for ; which makes the possafrc intelligible and less incoherenL 
NVhite (ed. i) : Collier's (MS) furnishes tiie emendation which is more consistent 
with the context than either [Theobald's or Singer'sJ. DVCE quotes Singer's text, 
and adds < which I hardly understand.' Haluwbll t "^le effect of this ruminating 
is impaired by the violent alteration proposed by Collier's (MS). Stauston: We 
adopt the ordinary- pimctun'iAn of this hopeless pas5.ige, though with reluctance. 

TE (cd. ii) : Unsatisfactory as it is, this reading [Theobald'sj is perhaps the best 
(hat can be made of the original. 

52. Rascall] Caldecott: *As one should in reproch say to a poore ni.in, thoa 
raskall knauo, where raskal! is properly the hunters tcrmc giucn to young deere, leane 
and out of season, and not to people.' — Puttcnham's Arte of English P'oesie, 1589, p. 
150. Again, 'The bucks and lusty st^ amongst the rascals strew'd As sometimes 
y11«nt spirits amongst the multitude.' — Dr.-vyton's Poly o'hion [Thirteenth Fong, p. 
304, cd. 174S]. Way (foot-note to A'asca/ye, — Prompt. Par:'.) : Fabyan, under the 
jcar 1456, speaks of ' a multitude, of rascall and poore people of the cytye.' Certain 
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call : Is the fmgle man therefore bleffed ? No, as a wall'd 53 
Towne is more worthier then a villar^c, fo is the fore- 
head of a married man. more honourable then the bare 55 
brow of a Batcheller : and by how much ddence is bet- 
ter then no skill, by fo much is a home more precious 
then to want 

Enttr Sir Oliuer Mar-text, 
Hecre comes Sir Oliuer . Sir Oliuer Mar-text you are 60 
wel met. Will you difpatch vs heere vnder this tree, or 
fhal we go with you to >'our Chappell ? 

01. Is there none hecre to giue the woman? 

Clo. 1 wil not take her on guift of any man. 

01. Truly ihe muft be giuen, or the marriage is not 65 
lawfull. 

laq. rrocccd,proccede : He giue her. 

Clo. Good cucn good M«* what ye cal't : how do you 
Sir, you are verie well met: goddild you for your laft 
companic, I am vene glad to fee you, euen a toy in hand 70 
heere Sir : Nay, pray be couer'd. 

laq, Wil 3rou be married, Motley ? 73 

54 m«re\ Om. Pope. 69. goddild'\g9dUdYi. C9d'ildT)xo\i. 

68. jr*-] M. Ff. Rcnre. Gtd Ud DyceT 

m/V] ^otf R<meii4 



animaU, nol accounted as bca&ts of chase, were likewise so lenoed. In the St Albans 
Book it is stated that *tfaere be fioe beasts wbidt we cal beasts offbe diaee, tbe bake, 

the doc, the foxc, the martemc, and the roc, all other of what kinde socucr tcrme 
them Rascall.' It appears, however, from the May?ter of CInme, that th(^ h.irt, until 
he was six years old, was accounted ' rascayle or foly." — Vcsp, B xii, f. 25. In the 
Survey of the Estates of Glastonboiy Abbey, taken at the IKaaolation, the deer in the 
various parks are distlrfguisbed as ' dccrc of anntler' and 'decre of Rascall.' 

53, 54. wall'd . • village] Am en (MS) : A town has the ikfcnce of a wall ; a 
village has none. Shakespeare has got fortification into his head. I wonder, there- 
fore, whether he is not thinking of a * homworie * as one work in a system of defences. 
How early was the term used? 

56. defence] Steevens: ' Defers cc,' here opposed to 'no skill,' signifies the 
art of fencing. Thus, ' and gave you such a masterly report, for arts and exercise in 
your defence.*~/nim.' IV, va, 98. Caldscott: Any ■means cf defence is better 
than a lack of science ; in proportion as something is to nothing. [Sleevens*S b the 
better interpretation, I think. — Ed.] 

69. goddild you] Steevens : That is, God yield you, Cod reward you. So in 
Am. ^ duffi. IV, ii, 33: (And the gods yield yon for V [Accordby to Skeat. die 
Df^ina] meaning of 'yield' is to /oi'.j 
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Ch, As the Oxe hath his bow fir, the horfe his curb^ 73 
and the Falcon her bels, fo man hath his defires, and as 
Pigeons bill, fo wedlocke would be nibling. 75 

laq» And wil you (bang a man of your breedtng)be 
married vnder a buih like a begger / Get you to church, 
and haue a good Pried that can tel you what marriage is, 
this fellow wil but ioyne you together, as they ioyne 
Wainfcot, then one of you wil proue a fhrunke pannell, 80 
and like greene timber, warpe,\varpe. 

do, I am not in the mindc, but I were better to bee 
married of him then of another, for he is not like to mar- 
rie me wcl ; and not being wcl married, it wil be a good 
excufe for me heereafler, to leaue my wife. 85 

73. bow"] bough Cap. 74. de/ires\ dcfire F^F^ Rowe4>. 

74. her his btUt F,F^ Rowe4 . 82-85. Afide. Cap. 

73. bow] Cati 1,1. : The wooden collar or yoke, that lyes acro?5 ihc ncclc of draft 
oxen, and to which their traces are fastened, is cali'd their bow ; and this being the 
spelling of the word in former editions, it has probably been the lense it was taken 
in; bat a little altentfam to the true meaning of the other two similies» and lo tbe 
matter they are meant to illustrate, will show that we must seek for another interpre- 
tation of binu : The faulcon is thon^^li! to take delij;ht in her ' hells,' .ind to l>ear her 
captivity the better for them; 'curljs' and liicir jinglmg appendages, add a spirit to 
bones; and if we interpiet *bo«r* to stgoiiy hmigh of • tree, the ox becomes a proper 
similitude tOO, who» tbllS adom'd, moves with greater legerity : nnd the same eflect 
that these things have upon the several animals, ' il^r-ires,' and their gratifications, 
have upon men; making them bear their burthens the better, and jog on to the end 
of Ufit*s rood. fCin perverted ingenuity fnrtber go? Steevens said that the * bow' 
•wa5 the j\'/v, and has been followed, I think, by every En^jlish editor except IlalU- 
vrcll, who rightly defines it. The fact is, that the hinv, and the yoke, in which the 
bow is inserted, being two different things, cannot bear the some name ; as well might 
we say a hone's bU is his bridlt. — Ed.] 

74. Falcon her} The gender here is properly feminine; die male hawk w'os called 
n tierce!, perhaps from ils lesser size. See the notes on ' tasscl-gcntlc ' in Rom. 
Jul. II, ii, 159. Wright: Shakespeare once makes • fdcon' masculine in R. of L. 
507, but the gender of the pronoun in that passage may be explained by the fact that 
it tefen to Tarqoin* who is compared (0 a falcon. 

S2. not in the minde, but] Cm DI-COTT: Th:\1 i:-, I of no nthrr opinion or 
inclination than, my mind is, that it were Ixttcr to be married by him. [The fore* 
going paraphrase is all the help that is oflcrcd to us on this somewhat puzzling con- 
stroction, which is, I tUnk, intelligible only on Ae principle of two negations making 
an affirmative. Touchstone was not in the mind that it were not better, and therefore 
he was in the mind that it was. For the phrase • I were letter,' see Abbott, 352 
and 230, where we find that in this and similar expressions, like ' You were best,' 
<Thon wert better,* &Ct /» 7Xm», and Ym originally datives, were dumged to noai- 
oaiives^Ea] 
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Jaq. Goe thou with meei 
And let me counfel tliee. 

01. Come fwcete Audrey ^ 
We muft be married, or we muft Hue in baudrey : 
Farewel good W Oiiuer : Not O fweet Oluier, O braue 



86, 87. One Une, Pope et seq. 

88. 01.] F.. 
88,89. Prose, Pope + . 
90. Mr^ M. Ff. Sir Theob. u, Warb. 
Johns. 



86 



90 

90, 91. Nvt.^Buf^ Indnded in ^ 
verse, Cap. Excluded bam Ibe vene,- 

Mai. ct 6cq. (suhs.). 

90-92. Not...thee\ Six lines of verse, 
Ctp. etieq. 



ftc. Not O tweet Oiiuer, &€.] Cafelli Theib mndt lM«e no appearance 
of « ballad as [WarburUm] has fancjr'd; but radierof «line ni some play, that per- 

b.Tps might run thii5, • O my sweet Oliver, Icr.vr mc nrt lichincl tl'.-'r- ' ; vhich this wag 
of a clown puts into another sort of metre, to make sport with sir Oliver, telling him : 
'I'll not say to you, a& the play has it, " O sweet Oliver, | O brave Oliver, | Leave me 
not behind tbee but I say to you, ** wind kway," * &c.» continuing his spieeeb in the 
same metre. Id this light the passage is truly humorous ; but may be much height- 
cn'tl by .T certain drolenoss in speaking the words, and by drincing ahru'. sir Oliver 
with a hailcquin gesture and action. £Tbc world cannot atTord to lose the iash of 
histrionic genius with which Oipell illomines this passage.— Eo.] JOHMSOX : Of this 
fpeech,as it do v appears, I can make nothi ' i]i:r.k nothing can be made. In 

the same breath he calls his mistress to Lte married, and sends away the man that 
should marry them. Warburtoa has very* happily observed that ' O sweet Oliver ' is a 
quotation from an old song; I believe there are two quotations put in opposition to 
each other. For • wind ' I read utend, the old word for ^tf. Perhaps the whole pas- 
sage may be regulated thus : '■Jaques. Go thou with me, and let me counsel thee. 
\Thty whisper.'] Claivn. Farewell, good sir Oliver, not O sweet Oliver^ O trove 
Olhfer^ Utevt me net ieki$td tketf—heX — fK>«tf away, — Begone, I say,i — I will not to 
wedding with thee to-day.* Of this conjecture the reader may take as much as shall 
appear ncccfsnry to the sen?c or conducive to the humour. TvRWiriTT : The epithet 
•sweet' seems to have been peculiarly appropriated to * Oliver,' for which, perhaps, he 
was originally obliged to the old song before us. See Jonson's Underwoods : 'All the 
mad Rolands and sweet Olivers.* — [LXII, p. 417, ed. Giflbrd.] Stebvbms : * O farave 
Oliver, leave mc not behind you ' is a (juotation at the be(;inning of one of Breton's 
Letters in his Poste with a Farhft cf .If.iJ I.ftters, K'oo [vol. ii, p. 34, ed. Gro- 
sart]. In the Stationers' Registers, Aug. 6, 15^4, was entered by Kichard Jones, 
the ballad of 'O swete Olyuer, Leave me not behind the' Agun [on the aoth 
of Augtist], 'The answeare of O swecle Olyuer.' Again [on Aug. 1st] in 15S6, 
*0 swete Olyvcr, altered to ye scriptures. — [vol. ii, pp. 434, 435, 451, ed. .Arber]. 
Farmer : I often find a part of this song applied to CromwclL In a paper called A 
Man m the Afoen^ Disewering a World of Knavery under the San, * the ptneto will 
go near to give us the tnj^s^age, if O brave Oliver come not suddenly to reli< vo th( m * 
Tlie same allusion is met with in Cleveland. 'Wind away' and -witid <jT ;uc stdl 
\iscd provincially ; and, I believe, nothing but the provincial pronunciation is wanting 
to join the parts together. I vend: * Leave me not ArAt' /lo^Bul— wind away— 
Begone, I say^I will not to wedding «m' thee! Stcevsns: 'Wind' is used far 
vend in Cmtar and Pempey^ 1607 : * Winde we then, Antony, with this royal qoeca.* 
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Oliuer leaue me not behind thee : But winde away, bee 91 
gone I fay, I wU not to wedding with thee. 

01. Tis no matter ; Ne^re a fantaftical knaue of them 
all lhal flout me out of my calling. ExetaU 94 



Scoma Quarto, 



Enter RcfaUmt & O&g, 

Rfi/. Neuer taike to me^I wil weepe. 

Oi. Do I prethee, but yet haue the grace to oonfider, 
that teares do not become a man. 

Ra/, But haue I not caufe to weepe f $ 

CH* As good caufe as one would defire, 
Therefore weepe. 

Rof, His very haire 
Is of the diflembling colour* 9 

91. Mimttthtel Mi* «i<v Steev. J#> 9a. Exemt Jattues, Cktwo, aod A» 

kind thee, pr'ythee f Ktly. Akj, Cap. 

windel wend Sing. Coll. (MS) ii, 94. Exeunt.] Exit. Cap. 

iii, Cnte» Huds. Soene X. Pi^-f . 

92. with M^-t] tket Slcev. Hud A Cottage in the Forest. Theobk 
lJUt Coll. (MS) ii, iii. 6-16. Prose, Pope ct seq. 

9. a Rowe ii, Pope, Hmj, 



CuixlER (AW/, &c„ p. 133) : All printed cdiiiuns have missed the rhyme in the last 
liiieoflbelWigineirt<»f the ballad, *Ocweet Oliver.* Periupt it was only Ae extern- 

poral invention of Touchstone, but it is thus given by the MS comctor of the Folio, 
1632: * But wfrtd away; begone I say, I will not to wedding bind thee ' Dyce: 
Cut there is no reason to suppose that a rhyme in the last line was intended by Shake- 
^waie ; for it would aeem diat Toocbsloiie is citing two distinct portions of tlie ballad. 
Kbr can we doubt that ' wind away ' was the reading of the old ditty ; compare T^e 
History of Pyramus and Thistie : ' That doone, away hce wi'ndes, as fier of hell or 
Vulcan's thunder,' &c. — TAt Corgiom Gallery of Gallant /mentions, l^^S, p. ijl, 
reprint. * Wind' is an eatly form of wmt, {In both his fiist and Mcood editions 
Collier refers to his Introduction to Mid. N'. D., where a staniaof Kobtn Goodfellow 
is given, in which ' wind ' is used for wend. TTiis particular copy of the ballad, how- 
ever, was in a MS of the lime, and the stanza docs not appear in Percy's JielujtuSt 
1765, although the word *wend* does appear there in line iia— E».] 

1-16. These lines, with their division into apparent verse, are an indication, I 
think, of the piecemeal printing of the Folio. They arc the last lines on the pap;e, 
at the foot of the column. The compositor to whom this portion was intrusted was 
^iparently anxious to complete his stint with a full page, and, indeed, was perhaps 
IbffOed to do so, that there might be no gap between his share and his ne^boi's, tad 
ao speed out the text bj thus dividing the linea.— ^Ed. 
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Cel. SomctTiing browner then TudaHTes : lo 
Marric his kiflTes are ludanc!? ownc children. 

Rof, rfaith his haire is of a good colour. 

Cel. An excellent colour : 
Your ClK-ffenut was euer the oiv.ly colour: 

Rof. hv[d his kilTing is as fui of Lan^litie, 15 
As the touch of holy bread. 

10^ 1 1 . Iudaffln\ JmiatB F^F^ 16. ima^ UardtbeA. Waifa, Joins. 

16. iJkf} ¥^ Cap. 

9. diMcnblinff colour] HuirreR (i, 349) : Hiii oertiAi ooloim of Uie hair ime 

jupp<>sed to indicate particular dis[v>?itior.3 was an opinion of the timo, as may be 
«ecn at large ia T/ie Shepherd^t CaUnJar, not Spenser's beautiful ix)em 50 entitled, 
but the medley of moral and natural philosophy, of ▼em and prose, >vhicb, under 
diatthle, watabvooritebookcfUieoonuDoapeofdeiBtheK^ *A 
man that hath black hair,' we are told, 'and a red beard, signifies to be Iclchercus, 
disloyal, a vaunter, and one ought not to trust him.' \\ \\ f ;v ■ '.i,: ' Hair of the 
colour of gold denotes a treacherous person, ba>-ing a good undcrdUuding, but mis* 
cfaievoos; red hair, enclining to Uick, a^niliet a dettdfkl and malido M perMNL*— 
Saunders. Pkysiojnomie and CAiromameUt 1671, p. 189. 

10. ludasscs] Steevens: Judos was constantly repros'?ntcd in ancient painting 
or tapestry with red hair and beard. TOLLET ; The new edition of Lcland's QfUet' 
iatua, vol. V, p. 295, asseitt that * paintcn constantly represented Judas, the trayior, 
with a red head.' Dr Plot's Ox/ardM/v, pi. XS3, says the same : ' This conceit is 
thought to have arisen in En^^land, from our ancient grudge to the red-haired Danes.' 
Nares: The current opinion that Judas had red hair arose from no better reason thm 
that the coloor was thought ugly. TUets in his Histtin des Ptrruques^ p. 2:, gi . cs 
tfiis as one of the reasons for wearing wi^: < Les lonsseamt poittrsnt det pem iq nes, 
poor cacher la coukur dc Icurs cheveux, qui sont en horreur \ tout !e mondc, parce 
que Judas, & ce qu'on pretend, etoit rousseau.' Dryden, in Amioyna, has, ' there's 
tieaiAery hi tfiat Judas^olooi'd beard/ and in a fit of aag^ be described Jacob Ton* 
•on, 'with two left legs, and Jttdas-ooloured hdr' A* Tonson is in the same attack 

de.scribf'd r.- ' freckled fair,' there can be no doubt that Jtnlas's Inir was always sup- 
posed to be red. A red beard was considercdp as an infallible token of a vile dispo* 
sition. 

15. Waucbs {OrU. Ill, 94) wottid let Cella totempt this speech, thus: *Xtt, And 

his kissing — Cel. Is as full of sanctity as,' &c., and it is not to be denied that it u 
^juife in the spirit of the rest of the dialogue, but — it is improving Shakespeare, Of 
rather, it is improving the plain, unsophisticated text, which should not be.— ElX 

16, boly bread] Warwrtom : We should read keurd^ that is, the Idssof an holy 
saint or hermit, called the Hsi of charily. This makes the comparison just and 
decent; the other impious and absurd. C01.11FR. 'Holy bread,' as the Rev. Mr 
Uarry .observes to me, ' is sacramental bread ' ; and be adds that ' pax-bread ' is ren- 
dered hf Coles poMit mtdatuhu. Barron Firld Soc Papers^ vol. iii, p. i jj) : 
It is strange that these reverend gentlemen should have been so ill-read in Church 
History as not to know what * holy bread ' was. Sacramental bread, in those times, 
would have been called a great deal more than holy bread« aud would never have 
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«03 



Cel. Hee hath fxHight a paire of caft lips of Diana', a 
Nun of winters lifterhood kifles not more religiouilie, 
the very yce of chaility is in them. 



17 



19 



17. t9/r] dk«^ Ft eJUuU Rowe, Bope, Htids. eastt BiaL (niqprint 7). 

been profaned by Shakespeare. Rosalind is guilty of no impiety. ' Holy bread was 
anely one of the 'c e remo n io* which Hauj Vlllth's Artieta of Religion pro- 
nounced good and lawful, having mystical signiticatiuns iu then, 'Such,' he says, 
*were the vestments in the worship of God, sprinkling holy water . . . . gti'in^ holy 
breadf in sign of our uoioo to Christ,' &c. Aoolhcrof these Articles declared that in 
tlie Haament it the Altar, under the form of hiread and wine, dieie was truly and 
substantially the body of Oirist Wright : Tyndale in his Obeditme tf a Christian 
Man (Doctrinjil Treatises, p -'^ j. Parker Society ed.),says: ' For no man by siJiink- 
ling himself with holy water, and with eating holy bread, is more merciful than 
before,' &c. [Do we ever stop to thinlc how either Rioaaltnd or CeBa oould have 
knewaaaytfaingof Orlandoi'aldaaes? Reaalind, as Rosalind, had met him but once 
after the wrestling, and it is unlikely, indeed scarcely thinkable, that Orlando should 
have kissed Ganj-mcde, and yet Cclia's allusion to ' the very ice of chastity ' seems to 
imply that she spoke either from experience or as a witness. In a subsequent scene, 
where Ganymede and Orlando are talking of kisaea, they would surely have liiised 
then had they ever kissed before. Perhaps Rosalind is thinking here only how pure, 
of necessity, must be tlie kisses of such a man as Orlando, and the kisses to which 
she now refers are of ' those by hopeless fancy feigned on iipi that arc for others.' 
But, after all, we are in the forest of Arden, and this is but a part of Shakeiyeare's 
^amonr, into wbich it is aacrilcge to prj- too curiously. — Ei>.] 

17. cast] TUFonAl-n: That is, a pair left offhy Diana. Wright : Compare Jer* 
xxxviii, II : 'old cast clouts and rotten rags.' [Again, 'Tis state .... to have an 
.... uaber march before yon .... in a tufta£tta jericin Made of your old cast gown.' 
— Ram Alu-y, IV, i. We have retained the WOrd to dlis day, having added merely 
off. — LIii.] lJ(»i:i K (i, 303) : It is not easy to conceive how the goddess could teare 
off her lips \ or how, being left off, Orlando could purchase them. Celia seems rather 
to aiUade to a statue cast m plauter or stwite/, the lips of wliidi might well be said to 
powew the AM of chastity. [Halliwell adopted this note by Donee, and even added 
to it the 5nc:cjf*?u<-in by one who prudently remained ' Anonymor.s,' tliat ' it would be 
more correct to say that it [j/rj is to a pair of lips cast for a statue, as that kind of 
workmanship is commonly executed in detached parts.' It was a aote of Douce'a 
iunilar to the above, tliough not quite so iar iet, that elicited from Dyce the aaaeition 
that 'except those exj)lanatory of customs, dn ss, \c. the notes of Douce are nearly 
worthless.' — Remarks, p. 96. And here let me record my respectful, but untlincb 
Ing, protest against the interpretation of ' cast,' in the sense of tas^^joff, as it is given 
in modem editkus. The idea that Celia, whose references to'^hmdo'a kisses have 
Vx?en thus far, to say the least, dainty and refined, should be here represented as saying 
that he had bought a pair of worn-out, second hand, old-elo lips, i.s to me worse than 
absurd ; it is abhorreoL Qx^ast ' is here either the mere i^honetic .sixtliinp of chaste^ 



wUdi from the ^ftin fliir*" retuned, it is not unlikely, the hard soun77>f <>, or it is a 

downright misprint for chast or cha>te, which the editor of the Second Folio (luicklT 
corrected. Moreover, an allusion to her chastityis almost inseparable from ^^gj^x 
this, of itself, would almost justify us in making the change. — KlJ.^ 
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Rofa, But why did hee fwearc hec would come this 20 
morning, and comes not ? 

Cel. Nay certainly there is no truth in him. 
Rof, Doe you thinke fo ? 

CtL YeSj I thinke he is not a picke purfe, nor a horie- 
Healer, but for his verity in louei I doe thinke him as 25 
concaue as a couered goblet, or a Worme-eaten nut 

Rof. Not true in loue ? 

CeL Yes, when he is in, but I thinke he is not in. 
Ro/» You haue heard him fweare downright he was. 

Cek Was, is not is : befides, the oath of Loner is no 30 
ftronger then the word of a Tapfter, they are both the 
Goniirmer of falfe reckonings, he attends here in the for- 
reft on the Duke your lather. 35 

20. tohy\ wy 32. coit/irmtry confirmers Pope+, 

3a Louer\ a Ltver Rowe+fGi^ Oqp. Md. Sleev. CblL St«.C]ketDyeeiii, 
Steer. Vor. 'st et wq. Hods. 

iS. winters] Theobald: It Mems to me moie pcolMUe tint die Boetwroie; *% 
man ot H^H^rtd's ^meAnooi.' Not, indeed, dutthefewes any reel leligioaiOtder of 

that Denomination, but tlie If^ond of St Winifred [as f;ivcn in Camden's Britannia] 
tells how she sulTered death for her chastity. [Warburton, after a vigorous sneer at 
Theobald, in the course of which he dented that there was any sisterhood of St Wini* 
fifed, wliidi Theobald had never affirmed, proceeded to appoitioa the y«ar,U> his own 
satisfaction and without the smallest classical autlioritv, among the heathen goddesses, 
winding up with the assertion that ' ihc, sisterhood of xvinier were the votaries of Diana.' 
In his long note there is only one sentence worth heeding or remembering : * Shake- 
•peate meant an wifi^fiU tist«f*0dd vMf^ had devoted llaelf to chaHtty.' To this 
add a remark by Doi'CK, which even Dyce adopts, tl.at ' Shakespeare poetically feigns 
a new order of inms most appropriate to his subject,' and the passage has received all 
requisite attention, except, perhaps, that Stkevens notes ' one circumstance in which 
pVarfaortop] ia miitaken. (TiviAAif Z^gpnM/, ccd, &c., gives a fuU ac^^ 
Winifred and her sistcrh(XHl. — Wynkyn de Worde, 1527." — Ed.] 

22. CowiH N Ci_\RKi" : Nothing can exceed the sweetness of the touches whereby 
Shakespeare has painted the character of Celia. In three several scenes she appears 
comforting lier sprightly oonrin in die April team she sheds, and pretty poolings ^ 
gives way to, ever |>ettiog, humouring, loving, and ministering to Rosalind. Here, 
her irony of banter, her praising under i^ise of di?p:iraging, her affecting to blame 
the man her cousin loves, that her cousin may have an opportunity of defending and 
ediogirfng hhn, are all in the highest taste and most perfect Imowledge of womanly 
nature. 

26. couered] Waruvrton : A ;:;n!i!et is never kept 'covered' but when empty. 
M. Ma^iON : It is the idea of hoUowness, not that of emptiness, that Shakespeare 
wishes lo convey; and a goUet is numr complefely holknr when covered than when 
H is not 
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Ro/, I met the Duke ycrtcrday, and had mucli que- 
stion with him : he a^^kt nic ot what parentage I was ; I 3$ 
told him of as good as he, fo he laugh'd and let mee goc. 
But what talke wee of Fathers, when there is fuch a man 
as Orlando f 

Cel. O that^s a braue man, hee writes braue verfes, 
Qfieakes braue words, fweares braue oathes, and breakes 40 
them brauely, quite trauers athwart the heart of his lo> 

34. Haktlbv Coleridge (ii, 140) : Rosalind U not a very doUful daughter, but 
her neglectiDg so long to make bendf known to ber firthcr, tfaongh not quite proper, 

it natural enough. She cannot but be aware that in 1'' r il:>.4uisc she is acting a peril- 
ous and not very delicate part, which yet is so delightful that she caouot prevail on 
herself to forego it, as ber father would certainly have commanded ber to do. Notb 
hkg Is mote common tiian for children to evade the sin of flat disobedience by deoep> 
lion and concealment Jennie Deans, a ^tricu r mcMalist than Rosalind, set out ^n 
her pious pil^^'rimaj^e without consulting Ix r I'athi r, l>ecause she could expert no b''ss- 
ing if she had incurred his express prohibition. This, to be sure, was a practical 
sophism; but no Jesuit's head is so fiiU of sophistry as a woman's heart nniler die 
influence of strong affection. Yet Rosalind m^t, at any rate, have shown moie 
intfrest in her fathers fortunes. 

34, 35. queationj SiXEViiNS : That is, conversation. See III, ii, 360, or \\ iv, 
165, or Schmidt. 

37. «rtint] For Ottier examples of ' w hat ' uijed for why, .see Abbott, § 253. 

37, 38. man as Orlando] Ladv Martin (p. 423) : What a world of passionate 
emotion is concentrated in that last sentence, and how important it is to bear this in 
mind in Ae subsequent scenes with Orlando ! 

4X- tnnen] Wabbukton : As bfesklng a lance aeatost his adveisaxy's breast, in 
a direct line, was honorable, so the breaking it airro-s \\\s bn a.it w.-ls, ns a mark either 
of want of courage or address, dishonorable ; hence it is tiial Sidney, describing the 
mock combat of Clinias and Dametas, says : ' The wind tooke such hold of his staffe, 
that it crast qdte oner his breast [and in that sort gane a flatfaastooado to Dametas.* 
^Arcadia, III, p. 284, ed. 159S]. To breaJk across was the usual phrase, as appean 
from some verses of the same author, sjxaking of an unskilful tiltcr: ' Kor when he 
most did hit, he ever yet did miss. One said he brake across, full well it so might be.' 
[It is to be feared that Warbuxton did not read Ids Artadia with needfol attentkm, or 
be woold have seen that his quotation aflbrds a most meagre illustration of the present 
paissage, if indeed it afford any at all. Clinia.<i's staff crossed over, not his adversary's 
tireast, but his own, and, moreover, we are expressly told a few lines further on that 
it was not broken. It would not bave been wondi while to notice this, were it not 
diat several editors have followed Warburlon and adopt- <1 note without verifica- 
tion. — Ed.] .Sm kvf.Ns : So in .\'orth'u<nrJ //,;, i(<\-j : - melancholic like a tilter,-that 
had broke his staves foul before his mi^itrcss.' — [HI, i, p. 189, ed. Dyce]. Mares 
calla a t t e n t ion to the sidlfol manner in which 'the author of Aumiar baa introduced 
this circumstance into his tournament [' The antagonist of Grantmesnil, instead of 
bcarinc; his lance point fair again.st the crest or shield of his enemy, swerved so much 
from the direct line as to break the weapon athwart the person of his uppuuent, a 
dxcnmstanoe wbidi was accounted more disgraceful than that of being actually 
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[act lu, sc. nr. 



uer, as a puifny Tilter, y fpurs his horfe but on one fide, 
breakes his ftaHe like a noble goofe ; but all's biaue that 
youth mounts, and folly guides : who comes heere? 



42 



Eyiter Cortn. 

Corin, MiilreiTe and Mafter, you haue oft enquired 



45 



4a- /"»/«»)'] /•'VC'P' 

that Kf. 

on\ Om. Pope, Tbeob. Warb. 

fohos. 



43. nohW^ nose ftHiltd lUa. 

Sing. Ktl> 

44. hiere'\ heete F,. 



unhorsed ; because the latter might happen from accident, whereas ihe former evinced 
mrlcwardnew and vent of management of the ireapoD and Ae haac'^JvoMAoe^ 
chap, viii.] 

41, 42. louer] Mai.onf. : Ihat is, of his mistress. 'Lover' was apj^licd to ho\h 
ji&n and women. Compare A Lmtr's Comfiiaimt, where the ' lover ' is a despairing 
vaidcB. So MAok/br Mm. : * Voat Imllier and Ua lofcr have emtmced,' I , i v, 40. 

42. puinijr] Cam. Ed. : Hoe naed not in the modem lenae ot itimuuitnef but m 
\hc no\y ol^Aric SL-ns6o(ii^Mtr,tmtiilM. Wright: Co^vehaa*Fiiisn«. Pnoie, 

younger, borne after.' 

42, 44. spurs . . . guides] Again, there it a variation in copies of the Second 
Folio (aee line 33 of the pieoeduig scene). The Cam. Ed. lecoids as the spelliag 

of these two words in that Folio: s/'urtt^s nrnl -uiJrr. In niy co;>y tlioy are spu.'rti 
and guides. A;;ain, a similar v.iriatii.in occr.r.^ in ' drops' of line 8 in the next scene, 
which in the Cambridge Ediiorb' copy of i> J'rops; innuneitis not misspelled. 
Therefore, the proof is conclosive <hat tlie copy of the Cam. Ed. is an earlier impves> 
sion than mine, and as all fonr of these cnoTS,/tiu/e, spumes, guiJer^ and props, occur ou 
two paijcs facing e.ich other, it is likely that they were all corrected at the same timo, 
and (heir numlxT was a suHicicnl cause to stop the work of striking off and to unlock 
Ae fbnns. Hme fabtda doeet how remote fiom Shakespeare's hand the text of tlie 
Folios is, and how careful we should be not to place too much reliance on collation. 
—Ed, 

43. noble] For this word Ilanmer actually substituted in the text nose-quilled ; 
*t>nt,' says Farmer, with natvetA, *no one seems to have r^arded Uie alteratioa.* 

Whercujxjn he proceeds to ' regard ' it seriously, and adds: ' Certainly MMV-fw/Snf is 
an epithet likely to lie corrupted ; it pives the imatjf' wanted, and may in a great 
measure be supported by a quotation from Turber\ ille s I'alconrie : " l ake with 700 a 
duektt and slip one of her wh^feaiktrs^ and having thmst it through her nant^ 
throw Ikt out unto your hawke." ' .Stekvens too backs up Farmer with a citation 
from Philaster : ' He shall .... be seel'd up With a feather tlirouj^h his nose, that,' 
&c. — [V, iv, p. 29S, ed. Dyce. However much such a tampering with the text of 
Sialccqfieare, by eicsnfflicate and blown smmises, invites flippancy and excnses disre- 
spect, the temptation must be resisted to couple for the nonce in thesaiM Sentence the 
name of Sir Thoma.s ilnnmer and a * noble goose.' — Fn.] rAl.DrcOTT: By the 
phrase ' noble goose ' is ix;iUaps meant a magnanimous simpleton of an adventurer. 
SiMGKR : I do not hesitate to read * notable goose ' instead of * noible.' The epithet 
is often used by the ]>in t. Kkich ti.ky : Singer, very unnecessarily and most tamely* 
leads mtUMf. Printing irom his edition, I have heedlessly followed him in mine. 
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After the Shepheard that complain'd of loue^ 47 
Who you (aw fitting by me on the Turph, 
Praifing the proud difdainfuU Shepherdeffe 

That was his Miflrcflc. 5© 

Cel, Well : and what of him ? 

Cor. If you will fee a pageant truely plaid 
Bctweene the pale complexion of true Loue, 
And the red glowe of fcorne and prowd difdainc, 
Goe hence a little, and I fliall condu<5i you 55 
If you will marke it. 

Rof. O come, let vs remouc, 
The fij^ht of Louers feedcth thofe in loue: 
Bring vs to this fight, and you lhall fay 

He proue a bufie a^or in their play. BsutmL 60 



Scena Quin/a, 



Enter Siluius and Piube. 

Sa, Sweet Fktie doe not fcorne me, do not Pkede 
Say that you loue me not, but lay not fo 
In bittemefle ; the common executioner 4 

4S. ff^j IVhom FU Rowe+, Cap. us to see Jeiru, Dyce iii, Coll. iit, Hudi. 

Httdi. Rife. 

55. anJ'\ as Allen conj. 60. lie] I Dyce conj. 

59. Bring vs to~\ Bring us but to Scene XI. Po]>e+. 

Pope + . Come, bring m to Capk Bring [Changes lo another part of the 

«»«M* Mil. Steetr. Cdd. Ktly. Bring Forest. Theob. 

1. ;;,'/ Ph. lK-] not, Phfhe, F^F^. 

47. diat] Abbott, § ate : Snoe Aat iatiodiiees na esaendal duuracteristie without 
which the doGriptioo il not oomplete, it follows, that, cM ti wlien- thi.^ clistinction is 
not mailccd, that comes generally nearer to the antecedent than vho or which. [As 
IO*wbp' for whom in the next line, see .Shakespeare, /nuji'm, or Abbott, § 274. See 
also the Mine sequence, *that' followed by < who,' in lines 14, 15 of the next 5>cene.] 

5*. pageant] Whiter (p. 56); The 'pageant' of lo;<t seems to have Ix^en 
impressed on the mind of our poet. So in Mid. A\ D. Ill, ii, lu, Vw\ sjx-aks of 
* the youth, mistook by me, Pleading for a lover's fee. Shall we their fond fageant 
tee?' 

59. TS to] Jervis (pi 12) : Read : ' liring us to j«r/ &c Coai|Mie *To Me this 
Vght, it irks my very soul.' — j Hen. VI: II, ii. 

4. Even this line Abbott (§ 494) will not countenance as an Alexandrine \ he says 
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Whofe heart th'accuflom'd fight of death makes hard 5 
Falls not the axe vpon the humbled neck, 
But firft begs pardon : will you ftemer be 

Then he that dies and Hues by bloody drops ? 8 

8. dies and Hues by'\ deals and lives by. Cap. lives and dies by Coll. coaj. 
by Theob. lives and thrives by Han. Ktly. sheds and lives by KUy conj 
deals, and lives by^ Warb. eyes^ and lives daily lives by Heath. 

that in the last foot one of the two extra syllables is slurred : • In bft | tem<fss. | Tbe 
c<5m I mon €x | tc6/ioner.^ To my ear the remedy is worse than the diseai*. — Eij. 

6. Falls] For many instances of the conversion of intransitive into transitive verb* 
tee Abbott, § 291 ; also the same, § 120, for the use of ' But ' in tbe next line, in the 
tense of except or wi/hout. DoucE (i, 303) : There is no doubt that the expression 
' to fall the axe ' may with propriety refer to the usual mode of decapitation ; but if it 
could be shown that in the reign of Elizabeth this punishment was inflicted in Eng- 
land by an instrument resembling the French guillotine, the expression would perhapt 
3eem even more appropriate. Among the cuts to the first edition of Holinshed's 
Chronicle such a machine is twice introduced. [Douce hercu|X)n shows that the 
so-called ' Halifax Gibbet ' and ' the Maiden ' in Scotland were quite similar instru- 
ments, and from a contemporary MS account in his possession of the executign of 
Morton for the murder of Daraley, where it is said he ' layde his head under the axt^ 
there can be no doubt of the fact that such a mode of beheading was practised. 
Haydn ( Diet, of Dates) says that the • Halifax Gibbet ' was used as late as 1650.] 

8. dies and liues] Warhurton : The executioner lives, indeed, by bloody drops, 
if you will ; but how does he die by bloody drops ? The poet must certainly have 
wrote * deals and lives,' &c. JOHNsoS : I should rather read : * he that dyes his Ufa 
by bloody drops.' Will you speak with more sternness than the executioner, whose 
lip^ are used to be sprinkled with blood ? Stkevf-Ns : I am afraid our bard is at his 
quibbles again. To die means as well to dip a thin^ in a colour foreign to its own, as 
to expire. In this sense, contemptible as it is, the executioner may be said to die as 
well as live by bloody drops. Shakes}x;are is fond of opposing these terms to each 
other. ToLLKT : That is, he who, to the very end of his life, continues a common 
executioner ; as in V, ii : • live and die a shepherd.' Musgrave : To die and live by 
a thing is to be constant to it, to persevere in it to tbe end. Lives, therefore, does not 
signify is maintained, hwK the two verbs taken together mean who is conversant all hi* 
life with bloody drops. Capell [see Text. Notes] : That is, is accustomed to look 
upon blood, and gels his livelihood by it. That this is the sense of the line, and eyes 
the true correction of the printer's word « dies,' will want no proving to him who but 
considers it's nearness, and gives another perusal to the third line before it. Cal- 
DECOTT : WTio by bloodshed makes to die or causes death ; xmd by such deatli -doing 
makes his living or subsists— who by the means he uses to cut oft life, carves out to 
himself the means of living. Compare the epitaph on Burton: 'Cui Vitam pariter et 
Mortem Dedit Melancholia.' Collier [Notes, S:c., p. 134): The MS corrector for 
* dies ' substitutes kills. Can dines have been the true word ? Arrowsmith (Xotes 
ir* Qu. 1st Ser. vol. vii, p. 542) : This hysteron proteron is by no means uncommon: 
its meaning is, of course, the same as live and die, 1. e. subsist from the cradle to the 
grave. All manner of whimsical and farfetched constructions have been put by the 
commentators upon this very homely sentence. As long as the question was whethei 
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ACT m. sc. V.J AS YOU LIKE JT 



Enter Ro/alind^ Cclia^ end O/rm* 
Phi. I would not be thy executioner, lo 
I flye thee, for I would not iniure thee : 
Thou tellft me diere is murder in mine eye, 
Tis pret^ fure,and very probable. 
That eyes that are the fiailft, and fofteft things, 
Who (hut their coward gates on atomyes, 1 5 

Should be called tyrants, butchers, murtherers. 
Now I doe frowne on tJiee with all my heart, 
And if mine eyes can wound, now let them kill thee: 
Now counterfeit to fwound, why now fail downe, 19 



9. Eater...] Enter Celia and Rosa- 
liad, itt % diatanoe, Corin leading them. 
Cap. Enter.. .Corin, behind OH 

12. murder\ murther Ff, Rowc, l*ope« 
Tbeolh Han. Waib. Wh. 1. 



12. eye\ eyes Rowc + . 

13. prttty /ure,"] Ff, Rpwe, Yopt, 

pretty, sure, Theob. ct seq. 
19. /vHtund^ swoon Pope. 



their wits should have license to go a-woolgathering or no, one could feel no great con- 
, cem to ioterfere ; but it appears high time to come to Shakespeare's rescue when Col- 
Jki's *de*er' old Gommentator, with aooie litde variatioii in the letten, and not mack 
less in the sense, reads kills for ' dies.' Compare ' With sorrow they both die and live 
That unlo richessc her bcrtes geve.' — The Romaunt of the Rose, v. 57S9. ' He is a 
foolc, and so shall he dye and Hue, That thinketh him wise, and yet can he nothing.' 
— Barcla3r*« Ship «f fMest IS70, foL 67. * Behold how icady we are, how willin^y 
the women of Sparta will die and live with their husbands.' — The Pilip^mage of 
Kingf and Princes, p. 29. [Until this conclufive note ,i]>nr:iri (l, I>yc<:- { Fr,v Xotes^ 
p. 68) was inclined lo agree with Steevtns's 'quibble' lialiiwcU repeals Arrow- 
■nith'a note, and to the examplea there given adds one whidi, aa he aaja, is somewhat 
Afferent: ' I live and die, I die and live, in lan^juor I consume.' — Achelley's Lantent' 
ablt and Tragicall Historie, &c., 1570. Ingtcby { The S!il! l.irn, p. 59) adopts Dr 
Sebastian Evans's paraphrase of the present passage, as meaning ' a man's profession 
or callii^ by whidi he lircsi and fidling whidi he dies,' wbeie Uie feUcttonsncH of 
the phrase blinds us to die fact that it does not explain the corioos invenion of ^fit^ 
Iir-i>i(^. — Ed.] 
II. for] That is, because. 

13. pretty sure} Note the almost coodc tun whidi the onuasioQ of t'le comma 

||ive* this |ihnuo. Of COOrse, as Douce points out, 'sure ' is here sureiy.'^^XX 

14. That] .See line 47 of the preceding scene; and for ' wlio,' in the next line, 
see Abbott, § 264, where examples may be found of ' who personifying irrational ante- 
oedenlSb' 

18. And if] This \nm^t According to Abbott, § loj. 

19. swound] Tlie pronunciation of this word nl<o \v.i> in a fraT^^itio^ state when 
the Folio wa;> pnnling. lo IV, iii, 166 it is spelled ' swoon, and in V, li, 29 it appears 
Id its homely garb ' sound,* whidi, I think, must have been its common pRmonciation 
fw many a long day. The None in Rom. Jul. 1 1 1, ii, 56 says ; 'All in gore blood: 
I tmmdtd at the sight where ' sounded ' may possibly have been pronounced ummdtd: 
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[act III, sc. V 



Or if lliou canft not, oh for Ihatne, for fliame, 20 
Lye not^ to lay mine eyes are murtherers : 

Now fhew the wound mine cj c hath made in thee, 
Scratch thee but with a pin,and there remaines 
Some fcarre of it : Lcane vpon a rufli 

The Cicatrice and capable impreifure 25 

22. ey< hath ] eyes katk Rowe u, Steer. Ktly, Dyoe iii. Rile, Wh. U. Lean Om 

'85. eyes have Vo\>e . Jen'is. 

24. Ltane\ Leant but T f, Rowe + , 25. r<z/<i^/*fJ/<j<^/!'/<' Siug. Coll. (MS) 

dp. Steer. Mai. Cdl. Sing. Cud. Oke, ti, Ktly. 

•t leait, no w was pronounced, whaterer may have been the aotmd of the mk. Cer- 
tain it ii that 'Mimd' rhymed with faumd in Soottiah poetiy, vheie again the latter 

word may have been pronounopd foond. It is sJ-'.pI/ noteworthy that the sound of 
the w is eometimes present and sometimes lacking, and that, when lacking, it is by 
no means a mark of vulgarity, as wc might, perhaps, infer Irom its use by Juliet'a 
None; 'aound' from Roaalmd's lips could not but be refined. Cf. an old ballad of 
TTie Wofull Death of Quecne Jane, wife to fCing Henry the Eight, and htnu King 
Edward was cnt out of his mother : ' She wept and she waild till she fell in a swoond. 
lliey opend her two sides, and the baby was found.' — Child's English atui Scottish 
Fofvhar BaOadtt But ri, p. 373. We do not now prMMunoe the w in oimwr, nor 
commonly in sword, although my father says that in his childhood, more than eighty 
years aL;<). in New Enylaiul, lie w.as always tauf^bl tu ixoiiouncc the 7/* in the latter 
word, and 1 have heard LUward Kvercll pronounce it. Many, very many instances 
could be given of tctmd in die old dwmattatt. Makoe went so fiv as to aay that it 
was ahaegft ao written, or eUe rwound; the example ' swoon ' in the present play showl 
that his remark was too gencralt >nd that the pnmnnciation was, as I have said» in a 
transition state. — £l>. 

19. wbj now] I think a conuna stKndd be placed after 'now,* not after 'why,' 
irhtte it is generally put. 

21. Lye not, to say] Au.en (MS) : That is, lie not to such an ext. tit a? to s4y. 

24. Le«ne] As Wright says, but is added in the Second JL<olio ' perhajis uuncces- 
Mrilj, a* broken lines am defective in metre at the same time, it keeps up the oov 
•traction, ' scratch thee hot with a pin.'— Ed. 

25. Cicatrice] Johnson: Here not very properly used; it is the scar of a wmmd. 
£IIere it is simply, as Dyce dctincs it, the maik.} Staunto.n : The only ditticulty 
in the line is this wwd, wUch ceitMnly appears here to be used in an exceptional 



25. capable impressure] Johnson: That is, hollow mark. Maionk: 'Capable,' 
I believe, here means perceptible. Our author often uses the word for intelligent. So 
in MuH. Ill, iv, 126 : * His form and cause conjoin'd, preadiing to stones. Would 
malce tbem capable.' Sisr.KR: It is evident we should read pa^aHe. For no one 
can surely be satisfied with the straim il explanations nfTercd by Johnson and Malone. 
COLUBR: Palpable is the correction of the (MS). Blackwood's MAGAZINE: 
* Capable impressure ' means an indentation in the palm of the band aaflidently deep 
to ecH/at'H something within it. Wkitr : * Capable ' it used here in a peculiariy and 
uiirTi'-.takeably .'Shakespearian manner for r^*- •,•>■..''•/■-. Vet it has lx>en ])ro|K:i.scd to 
read palpable. The change is one of a kind that commends itself to the approval of 
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Thy palme fome moment keepes : but now mine eyes 26 
Which 1 haue darted at tlicc, hurt thee not, 
Nor I am fure tiicrc is no force in eyes 
That can doc hurt. 

SU, O deere Phebe^ 30 
If euer (as that euer may be neere) 
You meet in fome frefli cheeke the power of £mde, 
Then (hall you know the wouuds inuilible 
That Loues keene arrows make. 

Pkt, But till that time 35 
Come not thou neere me : and when that time comes, 
AfiUA me with thy mockes, pitfy me not^ 
As till that time I fhall not pitty thee. 

Raf. And why I pray you?who might be your mother 39 



2S. Nor\ Now Quincy (MS). And 
KAy 000$. 

29. </<«• Aurf"] do any hurt TIan. do 
kurt to any Q^. do hurt to any one 
Kdj. 

30. Cf\ O my Han. 



31. neere\ mar F^F^. 
33. MMf } Mut YU Rowe i. 

33. wouuds^ F,. -wound's Pope, Han. 
39. vthy...you %ohyt...you^ CoU. 

you /] you ? [Advancing] Cap. 



dkNe who bsTB not fully apprebended Che peenliarities of Shakespeare's diotkm»pecii- 

Uarities witliout affcclalion, and who seize on an emendation of a s»pf>oscd corruption 
to guide them through an oK'>curity which exists but in their own perception. A com- 
plete counterpart to the use of ' capable impressure ' here is found in the phrase ' cap- 
liow and inloiibie ■leve.'-^i^V Wdly I, iii. 908. Staumtom: 'OpaUe* hmmu 
ttmibte. [See Abbott, §§ 3, 445, for inatanoea of odier adjeedvaa in •Mr, used both 
actively and passively.] 

26. Bome moment j Rolfe : Gimpore Rom. &* JtU. V, iii, 257 : ' some minute 
ere tlM titte,' &c *Soai»' batiU used with Hngolarnoana to «qiraaa kind or qtiaa- 
tity ; aa in 'same fieah cheek * in line 32 just below, < some food.*«72fai;^. I,li, ido^fte. 
We can even say 'some half an hour,' — Love's Lab. L. V, ii, 90; 'some month or 
tmQ.*^Mer. of Ven, 9i &c. It is doubcAil, indeed, whether there \f> any Shake- 

spearian oe of the word wltich might not be allowed now. In Temp. I, ii, 7 (' Who 
liad 00 doubt sone noble creatme in ber'), Dyoe. Staunton, and othen read'crea^ 
tures'; but even here the singular would not he clearly an exceptional instanre. 

28. Nor . . . no} For double negatives see Shakespeare, /omiw, or Abbott, §^ 406, 
40S. 

30. deere] Mokbrly : A dinyllabie, and the missfaig syUaUea are probably filled 

op by a laugh of derision. 

32. fancie] John.son: Here used for lov* [and always so used in Shakespeare, 
might be added]. 

39. notber] JonNMUi: R is common for the poets to express cruelty by saying 
of those who commit it that they were lx)rn of rocks or suckled by tigresses. Cow- 

rEN-ClJVRKE : Tt «»cms evident to us tliat there was in Shakespeare's time some point 
in making ailusioo to a beauty's mother. Here there is a scclT implied in this qoea* 
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[aci III, sc. ». 



That yoti infult, exult^ and all at once 40 
Ouer the wretched ? what though you hau no beauty 



40. tHjult ...<mce\ i$isuU, and, all at 
Mut^ ioadt KAj, 

and. ..once] and rail, at once 
llieob. Warb. Siog. and domiruer Han. 
4 VMOrumdamet Foibe* (A! Qu. vi, 
423) and tyrannise Gould. 

41. tohattkoHghlWkatthmigki^aa^, 



Wkail though Kily. 
41. kmu m] F,. ha»e Theob. Waili. 

Johns. Steev. have some Man Dye: iii. 
haie mo Mai. Var. '21. have more bteev. 
'93. 

41, 42. Aau no beauty At\ Jiam MMW 
ieattty Ytt Quincy (MS). 



lion, and in Cym. Ill, iv, there is a passage which has puzxled commentators, but 
which \M- think is readily comprehensible if our theory be correct. ' Some iay of 
Italy, who&c mother was her paintii^,' appears to us to contain the like contem|>tuous 
veCmnoe to ft iraald*be beauty's origin, as in the sentence of die text 

4a all at once] WARiiUKroN: If the si>cak< r iliicnded to accuse the penm 
spoken to only for in.sulting and exulting, then, insleatl of ' at once," it ou^ht to 
have been * both at once.' But, by examiaing the crime of the pcrscrn accused, we 
•baUdiMOver that the [phrase aboidd be] : *nM/«tODce.* Hiath (p. 150): jpbebe 
had in tmth both insulted and exulted, bat bad not said one single word wbicb oonld 
deserve the imputation of rai/inj^. Sti"!".vf.ns : I see no need of emendation. The 
speaker may mean : ' that you iiisult, exult, and that, too, at/ in a breath.^ Such tl^ 
perhaps, the meauing of ' all at once.' Singer : It has been aaked, ' VMiat " all at 
oooe" can posiiUy mesa here?* It would not be easy to give a satisbctory soswer. 
It is certainly a misprint, and we confidently read rail, with Warhurton. Grant 
White speaks of Warburton's conjecture as 'somewhat plau.'silile.' [< 'n tlie follow- 
ing passage in Hen. V: I, i, 36 : ' Never was such a sudden scholar maiie ; >i'e%'cr 
cane zefonnation in a flood ; With socb a beady comace, sconrii^ &ults; Nor never 
HydA'beaded wilfulness So soon did lose his seat, a$ui all at once. As in this king,' 
Staunton has this note :] lliis ' and all at once ' was a trite phras<; in .Shakespeare's 
day, though not one of his editors ha.s noticed it, [The present passage in As Ynt 
Idke n is then xefened to.] It is tt ei^uently met with in the old writeta. Thus, in 
The Fisherman's Taity 1594, by F. Sabie : < She wept, she cride, she soh'd, and all at 
once.' And in Middleton's ChiimyHnj^, IV, iii: * Docs love turn fool, run mad, and 
all at once ?' Keiuutley : Read, * That you insult and exult all at once.' This 
tnmsposition removes all necessity for correction. Strange that dw dfties aboald not 
have tlioogbt of it I In nqr edition the transposition is wrong. Schmidt («. v, tm*, 
i) : And all the rest, and everything else. Wrioht, after citing Staunton's illustra- 
tionp, .say.s : The first of these [from J/en. F] is not to the jxiint, and a reference to 
the others would not have been necessary had it not been proposed to substitute for 
what gives a veiy plain meaning, either rml or dommttr. [If a panphrase be really 
oeede i, St' > vcns's seems to be near enougb. — Ed.] 

41. hau no] Tni i'ijald: It is very accurately observed to me, by an ingenious 
unknown correspondent, who signs himself L. II., that the n^r^o/tiv ought tu W. left 
oat. [The tetter of L. H. to Theobald Is printed in Nichols's JOmt. vol. ii, p. 63Z} 
Capkll: The gentlemen who have thrown out the negative, and the other who bai 
chang'd it to some, make the Poet a very l>ad i > i> nt r in the line that cames neict to 
this sentence ; and guilty of self-contradiction in several others, if ' no ' be either 
alter'd or parted with : besides the injury done to him in rabfatng him of a livcljr 
expression, and a pleasantly truly oomielt i for as the sentence now stands, the oonse« 
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[what though you hau no beauty] 
quenre that should have been from her ^^aw/v he draws from her ' no beauty,' and 
extortA a smile by defeating your expectation. This * no beauty ' of Phebe's is the 
burthen of all RMalind'a wptt/dbe^ from hence to her exit. Malonb; That *no* b 
a misprint appears cleaiiy from the pataage in Lodge's Rmatyndt^ which Shakespeare 
has here imitated : ' Because thou art beautiful, be not So coy ; as there is nothing 
more faire, so there is nothing more fading.' ' No ' was, I believe, a misprint for mo. 
So in III, ii, 257 : <inar no moe of my verses.' ' What though I should allow yon 
bad aiarv beauty dian he (aays Rosalind), tkeuf^ by my (aitb,* &c (far sneb is Ae 
finxe (A As in the next line), 'must you therefore treat him with disdain?' M. 
Mason : If more is to stand, then \vc must road * ^.;</Tnore Ijeauty,' instead ot' ' have.' 
TOLLKT : I have no doubt that the original reading ' no ' is right. It is conformable 
to the whole tenor of Rosalind's qieecb, paiticolaily the line: ' Foul is most Ibol, 
bdag fool to be a sooflier.' That aw or more was not the word nsed is proved by the 
passage : • You are a thousand times a properer man Than she a woman' Whiter : 
Toilet's instance is foreign to the purpose. Take an example in point : ' tho' there 
was no great matter in the ditty, yet the note was very iMtnnable.'->V, iti. CoLUBX t 
The meaning seems quite clear. Rosalind intends throaghoiit her speech to chedc 
(he vnnity of Phelx?, and begins by telling her she has no beauty, and therefore no 
excuse for being ' proud and pitile&s.' I hc diOiculty seems to be to understand the 
passage when, var} ing from the old copies, m9 is snbstitated fior * no.* M« or m»n 
indicates oompariaon, hot with wliom was Fhebe here to be compared in point of 
beauty? Not with Sylvius, because Rosalind saj-s he was ' a properer man.' Sinhkr : 
The negative particle was not intended to be taken literally. What though ? is an 
elliptical interrogation, and is again used in Mid. N. D., ' Wliat though he love your 
Hernia? Lord, what dunigbT* Grant Whitb: Rosaluid*s purpose is solety to 
take the conceit out of Phcbe. Walker [Crit. i, 308): 'No' is evidently wrong. 
Some, I think, little as feven wlien shortened to som\ it resembles ' no.' [Foot note by 
Lettso.m] : In this clasi> of errors there i^ often little or no resemblance between the 
ejected and the suhstitvted word. I believe som to be right; but we should also read 
had for ' hau,' as the Folio prints the word, confounding d with the long u or v. .See 
Dyce's Remarks, p. 21 [where unquestionable instances are fjiven of such confusion]. 
Dyc£ (ed. iii) : The fact is, * no ' was inserted by a mistake of the transcriber or com- 
positor, whose eye caught it from the next line. Wkight: The negative is certdnly 
required, because Rosalind's object is to strike a blow at Phebe's vanity. [Un<]ues> 
tionably, Rosalind's object is ' to strike a blow at Phebe's vanity ' arul ' to take the con 
ceit out of her.' The question, it seems to me, is: will this end be gained as effect- 
ively by denying that the has any beauty at all as fajgrantii^ that she lias no more 
diaa the ordinary of nature's sale-work. To tell Phelieioiindly that she had no beauty 
whatsoever would be overshooting the mark. The devotion of Silvius disproves that. 
Phcbe knew she was pretty, and though inky brows and black silk hair were not 
deemed as bewitching, in former times, as those of gold, yet cheeks of cream have 
never been despised since Unsbes first manded them. To have acknowledged that 
she had iome beauty, no more than without candle may go dark to bed, is damning 
with verv faint ]>raise, the bitterest of all condemnation; it is a dis]>ri7infj, the pani;< 
whereof Hamlet teaches us. Furthermore, to be strictly lexical, can a maiden with 
mo beanty, tktreftrt, or on that account, be proud ? But if sbe has only a little beauty 
it may well be askr ' hedier she is therefore to be proud and pitiless. Accordingly 
the text which I should follow would be Hanmer's. — ^Ed.] 
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As by nu' faith, I fee no more in n ou 42 

Then without Candle may j^oe darke to bed : 

Muft you be therefore prowd and pittileffe? 

Why what meanes this ? why do you looke on me ? 45 

I fee no more in you then in the ordinary 

Of Natures '(ale-workef'ods my little life, 

I thinke (he meanes to tangle my eies too : 

No &tth proud Miftrefle, hope not after it, 

Tis not your inkie browes, your blacke (ilke haire, 50 

Your bugle eye-balls, nor your cheeke of creame 

That can entame my fpirits to your worlhip : 

You foohfh Shepheard, wherefore do you follow her 

Like foggy South, puffing with winde and raine. 

You are a thouiSsaid times a propcrer man 55 

Then flie a woman. Tis fuch fooles as you 



43. Cf. La uuit, tou5 les chats sont 
grift. — ^Ed. 

4S. my dis\ mint tya Ff, Ro«e«Ft 
Cap. 

SO. your mkW] you imJHe F,. 



50. Wiitie- ... /a.' »>•<■] black -silk hair 
Cap. Steev. Mai. ColL Sing. Djree, Sta. 
black silk-hair Ktly. 

52. entamt\ entraine Warb. con). 

56. ttwupM.] woman .* Cap. 



43. darkej Moberly : That is, without exciting any particular dc&ire for light to 
see it by. 

46. This line, as line 4 above, Abbott rIaMwt amoi^ 'Apparent Alexandrines* by a 

mode of scansion to which I cannot beconw reconciled : • I s^e | no m 6re | in you | 
than fii I the An/inary.' I had rather have the slow drnpfjing of a dozen wounded 
hoa-con5lrictors than the ' slurring ' of syllables which is here recommended.— Ed 

47. sale-worke] Warburton : The aUusiao is to the practice of mechanics, whose 
worH bespoke is more elaborate than that which is made up for chance-customers, or 
to sell in quantities to retailers, which is called ' sale-woric.' Wright: The modem 
phrase is ' ready-made goods.' 

51. bugle] Murray {JViw £t^. IHa.)i A tobe^faaped glasa bead, osoally Uadi, 
■nd to ornament wearing apparel. [Examples follow from Spenser, I579, to the pres- 
ent d u . Its colour here, we team from Fhebe; in line 135 she says: * He said mine 
eyes were black.' — Ed.] 

53. entame] Abbott, § 440 : That is, bring inio a slate of tameness. 

53. Again Abbott, $ 458, Ihns scans: < You foot | ishsh^ | herd,whlre | (on dtf | 
you f<51/«rrf' hrr ' 

54* foggy South, puffing] Cai.hf.cott: Compare 'Puffs away from thence, 
Turning hts face to the dew-dropping south.*— J?Mf. ^ Jul. I, it. 

56. Tis] Capell was the ikst to desert the good punctuation of the Folio beret 
and ha-s been followed by nearly every editor, c>:ccpt Wliite in his first edition, even 
down to Verity in his edition for Ir>-ing. A full stop in the middle of a line is ss 
nnustial in F„ that it deserves mo'x attention than the punctuatUm in that edition 
generally merits. Frequently It mdic**«« « eh«iig» of address, as in II, vtl, 304; III, 
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AS YOU UKE IT 



That makes the world full of ill-fauoiird children: 57 

'Tis not her glaffc, but you that flatters her, 

And out of \'ou file fees her fcllc mure proper 

Then any of her lineaments can lliow her : 60 

But Miflris, know your felfe, downe on your knees 

And thankc heauen, fafling, for a good mans loue; 

For I rauft tell you friendly in your eare, 

Sell when you can, you are not for all markets : 

Qy the man mercy, loue him, take his offer, 65 

Foule is moft foule, being foule to be a fcofier. 

So take her to thee Shepheard,&reyouwell. 

Sweet youth, I pray you chide a yere together, 
I had rather here you chide, then this man wooe. 
Ri>5. Hees &lne in loue with your foulneife, & ihee'll 70 



57. makes\ I f, Kowe, Cap. Gun. Ktly, 
Rile, Wh. ii. make Pope et oet. 

Jlaiters\ flatter Rowe 
64. whfn'\ -what Kowe i. 
67. fareyau-vfll ] fare you well Ff. 
70-73t Dividing lines, //'■,■(•'//.. ./'o,.. . 



Pope et cet. 
7a [Aside.] Johns. 

your'l her Han. Johns. Capi» Steer* 
Mai. D}cc iii, ColL iii, Huds. 

^//(r/Z/jToSiMos. AndtMtt 

Sing. 



i, z6, also in line 71 of this present scene ; and such a cliange, I think, is. indicsted 
here. It is to Phelie, not to Silvius, that K( aaliiid says, ' "\ \^ UkiIs as you,' &c. 
The words are another stab at Fhebe's personal vanity. It ia &hc, with her folly, that 
if to be the mother of Ul'&vonied chUdren. Rosalhid is es|x}iisi ng .sil vius s port, and 
■lAouil^ she has just called him * foolish,' that is not the same as calling him a ' fooL' 
.Sft'-r having compared him with Pheho on the score of physirnl licatity, .nnd pro* 
oounccd hiin a thousand tinie:> a propcrcr man, it Is not e.xaclly in keeping to say 
that he is to be the father of ugly children. Of course, the text shows clearly enough 
that Unei 58-60 are addieaied to Silvius, but it is the piunctnation here in line 56 
wblchf I think, was intended to be our guide. — En. 

57- That makes] Wright: The verb is singular l^KT.iij5e the nominative is the 
idCA contained in what precedes, as if it bad been, ' 'lis the fact of there tjcing such 
fMk as you that makes,* ftc. [See Abbott, % 247.] 

66. WaruurioN: The only sense of this is: An ill favoured ]K?rson is moi-t ill- 
favoured when, if he be ill-favoun d, ho is a scnffer. Which :i deal Xoo absurd to 
come from Shakespeare; who, without question, wrote : ' Wxng found to be a scoffer'; 
L *. where an ill-favoured penon ridicules the delects of others, it makes his own 
appear excessive. Heath: MrWortnuton first of all gives us a veryfa1.se and al>surd 
interpretation of this passage, nnd then on the foundation of thnt very a!»surdit\ , 'vl ii h 
is wholly his own, and not to be found in the text, he rejects the authentic reading, to 
make room for hb own very flat emendation. Johnson : The sense is. The ugly seem 
moat ngly, when, ikeugk i^ly, they are sooflen. Abbott, $ 356 : This seems to 

mean: foulness is mr.-r foul when its foulnr.-.s connstS Ml SCOniAlI. [FOT tUs 

use of the intinitive see I, i, 109; II, vii, 182.] 
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Fall in loue with my anger. If it be fo, as fafl 71 
As flic anfweres thee with frowning lookcs, ile (auce 
Her with bitter words : why looke you fo vpon me? 
Pke, For no ill will I beare you. 

Rof, I pray you do not fiill in loue with mee, ''5 
For I am £dfer then vowes made in wine : 
Befides, I like you not : if 3WU will know my houfe, 
Tis at the tufft of Oliues, here hard by: 
Will you goe Sifter ? Shepheard jrfy her hard: 
Come Sifter : ShepheardclTo, looke on him better 80 
And be not proud, though all the world could fee^ 
None could be fo abus'd in fight as hee. 
Come, to our flocke, Exit* 

Pile. Dead Shepheard, now T find thy faw of might. 
Who euer lov'd, that lou'd not at firft fight ? 85 

80. ^Jler:^ Sijler, F^. Sifter \\. 84. ZM] Dud Ff, Rowe, Waitx. 

81. fee'\ set ye Han. VW, Hall. 

83. C«me^ Comu Rowe i. 

7a your] If Humer's dhaage to A/r be adopted, JohnMo's OMrkiog of tbii qpeect 
M an Aside sccras proper enough. .\n;l vf-t it seems necessar)' that Silvius should 
hear it in order that be may understaad why Rosalind should sauce Phebc with bitte- 
words. Again, note the break in the Ihie» which maj pve emphasis, as ia Use 56, to 
the change of addzeis; yet it wiD not do to boild too much on this, or on any punc- 
tuation in the Folio. Surely, if an)'where, a fall Uop at an indication of die dutaige 
of address is needed in line 73. — I 

72. sauce] RoLFE: Cf. oar vulgarism of 'sassing' a person. From meaning to 
(pve Eeat «r piquancy to language, the word came to be naed irooically in die aeaae of 
making It hot and ihaip; or, in other words, fiom meaning to 41^, it came to mean 

77. Again, according to Abbott, § 499, this is only an ' apparent Alexandrine/ But 
this time it is not the 6iial ^UaUes which are sinned ofer, hot the lingle fbot * BesidM * 

which {)rccodcs the line and creates the false .'ln w. 

82. abus'd] T< 'i!NsnN: Though all mankind could look 00 yon, none could be so 
dtceivtd as to think you U autiiul but he. 

84. Dead Shepheard] Dycb (Marlowe's ff^rvb, i, xlviii) : Theae wocdi soond 

not unlike an exi:>ression of pity for Marlowe's .sad and untimely end. 

85. Capcll was the first to discover that tiiis ' saw ' is from Marlowe's Hero and 
Leander, the paraphrase of a poem by the PseudoMusx'us, first printed in 1598, 
althoii^ the e^tioo which Capell used was that of 1637. The line is in the Fint 
Sestiad (p. 12, ed. Dyce) ; 'WTiere Ixjlh dclilicrate, the love is slight: Who crer 
lov d, that lov'd not at first sight ?' It is also given in England's Pnrn/i^rns, 1600, 
p. 30S, Collier's Reprint, and on p. 423 of Capell's School. — Ed. .Malo.ne: This 
poem of Ibttlowe's was so ix)pular (a^ appears from many contemporary writeis) thai 
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Sil. Sweet niche. 86 

Phe. Hah: wliat faift thou Silutus'i 

Sil. Sweet Phebe pitty me. 

Phe. Why I am fori)- for thee gentle Siluitis, 

Sil, Where euer forrow is, reliefe would be : 90 
If you doe forrow at my griefe in loue, 
By giuing loue your forroW|and my griefe 
Were both exterminM* 

Pke^ Thou haft my loue, is not that neighbourly ? 

5*1/. I would haue you. 95 

Phe, Why that werts couetou&ieffe : 
^WMS\ the time was, that I hated thee; 
And yet it is not, that I beare thee loue. 
But fmce that thou canft talke of loue fo well, 
Thy company, which erft was irkefome to me 100 
I will endure ; and He employ thee too: 
But doe not looke for further recompence 
Then thine ovvne gladnrffo, that thou art employd 

Sil. So holy, and fo perfe6l is my loue, 
And I in fuch a poucrt}' of grace, IO5 
That I fliall thinkc it a moft plenteous crop 
To glcane the broken cares after the man 

That the maine harucfl reapes:loofe now and then 108 

86. Fhebe.] PMe^— Cap. et seq. Rowe, Pope, Km. 

87. Siluius] .S'i/ma Johns, (muprint ?). 105. graee\ graet u^mb U Ytomt, 

92. lotu your /orrvw,'\ iavtfjfMtr sor- Pope, Han. 

rvw Rowe et seq. to6. pieHieom] pletUma FL 

10$. Amd/imJAMdimF^ AtidV^^t 108. ^ir] A/^r F^^Rowe. 

A quotetioa from it must have been known at once, at least by the more enlightened 
pert of Ae audience. Shakespeare agam aUaded to it in 7%t Tkoo Gmt. [Thii 
'aUnnon' is metely a reiierencc to the stor>- of Hero .ind Ix;ander. The only twist 
wherpbv Malonc can there make it refer to Marlowe's Poem, which is of a later date 
than The Tkoo Gen/., is to suppose that Shakespeare read the poem in MS before iU 
publication. — E0.3 

93. estennin*d] Exterminated. Wright: Compare eaOirp and txHifaittf. 
RoLFE . Used by Shakcqteaie only heie. Ita equivalent, eximinmUe, ht doea not 

use at all. 

94. neighbourly] Halliwell: These words seem scarcely natural to the 
ipeaker, vnlcss it be piresamed Aere i» bere an allniion to (he inJanoliQo to * love 

dly neighbour as thyself.' 

98. yet it is not] Ri:v. John HirNTER: The time ia not yet 

99. aince that] See I, iii, 44, or Abbott, § 287. 
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A fcattred fmile^and that lie Hue vpon. Awhile? 

Fhe, Knowil thou the youth that fpoke to mee yere- no 

SU, Not very well^but I haue met him oft^ 
And he hath bought llie Cottage and the bounds 
That the old Carht once was Maflcr of. 

Pile. Thinke not I loue him, though I ask for him| 
*Tis but a pccuifli boy«yet he talkcs well , 115 
But what care I for words? yet words do well 
When he that fpcakes them plcafes thofe that heare: 
It is a pretty youth, not very prcttie, 
But fure lice's proud, and yet his pride becomes him; 
Hee'll make a proper man: the bell thinf^ in him 120 
Is his complexion : and fifter then his tongue 
Did make offence, his eye did heale it vp : 
He is not very tall, yet for his yeeres hce's tall ; 
His leg is but fo fo,and yet 'tis well : 124 



lOQ. r ittrrd'\ fcrJiend Ff, Rowe. 
scatter d I'ope et seq. 
sia yerewkiW^ F,Fj. 
113. Carlot] Roman, fint by SCeev. 



133. veryl Om. IIui.Qip.Steev.'93, 

Dyce iii. 

124. /9/0I so Johns. 



Iia yerewhilej Wright calls atteoUon to this spelling in the first three Folios, 
and adds; 'So in the Authorised Venion of 1611 *ere' isspeU <yer' in ASMsAen 

xi, 33; 

113. Carlot] Douce: That is, /fosant, from carle or churl; probably a word of 
Shakespeare's coinage. Dyce: It is evidently the diminutive of rar/— churl (com- 
pare * My nuster is of ekurSsk disposition/— 11, iv, 84, where the same person is 

alluded to). AikI see Richardson's Dili, in v. Carle. CoLl.IKR (cd. ii) : Richard5on, 
under Carl, quotes Siiakcspearc's ' Carlot,' and says Drayton has Carlet in his Barons' 
ll^ars, h. V. Me has Cartel in B. iv, but by Cartel be means Hcrckley, Constable of 
Carlisle. Shakespeare alone uses ' Carlot' Keichtley : It is printed as a proper 
Aame, and it may l^e the Spanish Carh->!o. No such substantive as ' carlot ' is known. 

114. Cm t>i I ivrr: Trinculo docs not more naturally betray himself when he says: 
liy this good light, a very shallow monster: I afeard of him t a ver)- shallow moa- 

ster.' — Ttmp. II, ii. Fletchck (p. 203) : Of Fhebe, in name and character no less 
an ideal shepherdess ti n I'r. ilind is an ideal princess, it may lie said that we might 
have been prafrful for her creation, cvi n had she been introduced for no other pur- 
pose than to give us the enamoured lines which convey so exquisite a portrait of this 
terrestrial Ganymede. 

115. peenbh] Cot^^rave bos: Ilcrpicux, Peculsh, wranglii^, diuerous, ouei^ 
thwart, crossc, waiward, froward ; ill to please, euer complayning, ncuer quiet. 

123. very] Walker {^Crii. i, 269) agrees with Ilanmcr in erasing this 'very'; 
which is, I think, justifiable, seeing how frequently this word is interpolated. To 
nvoid the baleful name Alc^iandrine, Abbott, §501, calls the line a trimeter couplet, 
and thus divides it: * He is | not ve' | ry till : ]| yet i6t \ his y^ats | he'sjilL'— £ou 
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There was a pretty rednefle in his lip, 125 

A little riper, and more luftie red 

Then that mixt in his cheeke: 'twas iuft the difference 

Betwixt the conftant red, and mingled Damaske. 

There be fome women SUmus^\aA they markt him 

In parcells as I did, would haue gone neere 130 

To lall in loue with him : but for my part 

I loue him not, nor hate him not : and yet 

Haue more caufe to hate him then to loue him. 

For what had he to doc to chide at me ? 

He faid mine eyes were black, and my haire blacke^ 135 

And now I am rcmembrcd, fcorn'd at me : 

I mriruell why I anfwcr'd not a^faine, 

But that's all one .- omittance is no quittance: 

lie write to him a very tanting Letter, 

And thou fhalt bcare it, wilt thou SUuius} I40 

Si!, Phcbc, with all my heart. 

Phe, He write it ft rait : 
The matter's in my head, and in my hearty 
I will be bitter with him, and pafling (hort; 
Goe whh me SUuius, Exeunt, 145 

133. Hnuf] Viycc i, Sta. Clke. / XJO tarUi'ng] taunting F^. 

have Ff, Kowc ct cct. Uavt much Sla. Letter'] Letiler F,. 

cooj. 144. and^ Om. Cap. 

137. Abbott, $ 494, tens OS to slor tbe extn sylUUcs ia * diffetence/ 

12S. Damaske] Steevens: ' Constant red ' b wm^rw red. '-WV/^-.V;/ damask ' 
is the silk of that name, in which, by a various direction rf the thrca !>, ni.nny lighter 
shades of tbe same colour are exhibited, Knight : Wc doubt this. The damask 
rtu was of a moie varied hue than the ems/oHt red of odier species of rose. 
WrICHT : Red sad white* like the colour of the damask roses. Compare Si>Mn, 
cxxx, 5 : ' I have seen roses damask'c!, red and white, Bui no ?uch roses see I in 
ber cheeks.' [' Mingled damask ' is of course a colour, and a colour well known, 
but what the colour wis, it is doubtful if we can by any neans tell at present It 
b eren possible that ' damask ' may refer to some kind of material, and not to roses. 
Cotgravc tells us distinctly that damask roses are white. At the prcsi'nt day and in 
this country there is no variation, such as Knight speaks of, in the hue of the old* 
Adiioned damask rose, other than in the paler hoe which accompanies its fading; 
otherAvisc its tint of light pink is quite as 'constant' as tfiat of any of its redder sis* 
tcrs. Until ',vp can pain more information we tnii?t rest content with imagining Gany- 
mede's check to be of tbe fairest earthly tint and iinest earthly texture. But where 
is die amber?— Ed.] 

138. omittance it no quittance] Walker ( Crit. iii, 64): A proverb of counet 
Hilton, P. Z. X, 53, man *soon shall find Forbearance is no qnittance ere day end.' 

Z4> 
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[act IV, sc. L 



^^us Quarhis . Scena Prima. 



EnUr Ro/alindf and Cilia, and laques. 

lag. 1 prcthcc, pretty youth, let mc better acquainted 
with thee. 

Rof They fay you arc a melanchoUy fellow. 

Jaq, I am fo : I doe loue it better then laughing. 

Rof, Thofe Aat ate in extremity of eitheri are abho- 
minable fellowes, and betray themfelues to euery mo- 
deme cenrure,worfe then drunkards. S 

The Fore&t. Rowe. 6, 7. abhotniHable\ abemiitaiU F^. 

2. me\ me he Ff et seq. 

5. I do loue it] Moi<ERLY: 'You are always complaii.ing of nickmchol) says 
Jobnson lo Ik>&wcU (iv, 301), ' and I conclude from those complaints that you are fond 
of IL Do not pretend to deny it; memftshm katemns fitrtm. Make it an binri* 
able and oUigatoiy law on yomaelf never to mention your own mental disco&es. If 
you are never to speak of them yon will think of them but little; and if you think 
little of them they will molest you rarely.' 

7, 8. moderae . . . drunkards] The drift of Roulind'a whole ipecch ^ipean lo 
be that both classes of men, those who are profound in their melancholy and those who 
are boisterous in their mirth, expose themselves even more openly than drunkards to 
every commonplace, hackneyed criticism. She had taken down Fhebe's conceit by 
asserting that her beauty was no move thaa a ftir average of Nature's ready-mado 
goods; the ia now about to do the aame to Jaquea by saying that he was no more 
interesting in his sentimental melancholy thnn a common drunkard. But MOBERLY 
interprets it somew hat differently ; and as his interpretation of the whole comedy, 
with which I cannot altogether agree, is charming and attractive, every word be 
Utters In support of it deaervea to be well weighed. To Moherly, this encounter 
between Jaques and Rosalind is one of the passages where the jjreat moral lesson of 
cheerfulness is conveyed, a lesson which Shakespeare happened to need in his own 
life at that time, and the need whereof be saw in the anxious thought of eminent men 
around An : * Thus/ says Moherly, * Sir H. Sidney writes to his son Sir Philip, Let 
your first action be the liAing up of your mind to Almighty God by hearty prayer ; . . . . 
then pive yourself to be mcrn,'; for you degenerate from your father, if you find not 
yourself most able in wit and body to do anything when you are most merr)-." ' This 
present speech of Rosalind is one oC the happy hits, and is thus para p h r as e d hf 
Mobcrly {^Introd. p. 9) : 'And what is this melancholy of which Jaques boasts? [asks 
Rosalind sarcastically]. Something as bad or wnrse than the most giddy merriment: 
soiT'^thing that incapacitates him from action as completely and more permanently 
than drunkenness.' Again, his note ad lot, is: *Werx than inmkardt. For both 
alike are as incapable of action as dtunkards, and their state is more permanent.* 
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an 



laq. Why, 'tis good to be fad and fay nothing. 

Rof, Why then 'tis ^ood tn be a pofte. 

laq, I hauc ncitlier the Schoilcrs melancholy, which 
is emulation: nor llio Mufitians, which is fantaflicall ; 
nor the Courtiers, which is proud: nor the Souldiers, 
uhicli is ambitious : nor the Lawicrs, which is politick : 
nor tiie Ladies, which is nice: nor the Louers, which 
is all tliefe : but it is a melancholy of mine owne, com- 
pounded of many fimples, cxtra6led from many obie^ls, 
and indeed the fundrie ccmtem^jlation of my trauells, in 

14. f'oIitick'\ poIitUal Rowe i. Hem of F^F^. Rowe i 

I'i. fundrie^ fundly F^. xS, 19. in luhiclf^ luhich \'ar *2l on. 

evitlemphtion of tmkw^la' wkiek Seymour. 

Hete Mobeily seems to take 'worse* as qoali^riog tbe subject; I thiok it <)aaUfiea 
die TCib • betray.'— Ed. 

11-20. MaginN: This is i rir.tod as pro&c, but .tjisurodly it is Mink verse. The 
alteration oi a syllabic or two, which in the corrupt slate of the text ot these plays is 
tbe sli^test of all posnUe critical ticenses, would make it run perfectly smootb. At 
all events,* em ul J t ion ' should \x emulative, \o make it agree with the other cL-iuscs of 
the sentence. The courtiL-r's melancholy is not priJt-, nor the soldier's omlition, &c. 
The adjective is used throughout : ' fantastical/ * proud,' ' ambitious,' ' politic,' ' nice.* 
[Maginn thus divides the lines; ' Neitber <be scbolar's melancholy, which || Is cn)U-> 
lation; nor the musician's, which is || Fant.istical ; nor the courtier's, which is proud ; || 
Nor the soldier's, [| Wiich is ambitious ; nor the lawyer's, which l| Is jx)litic ; nor the 
lady's, which is nice; || Nor the lover's, which is all these; but it is j| A melancholy 
of mine own, compounded \ Of many simples, extracted from many objects [j And 
indeed || The snndry contemfdatioii of vsf tmvels, | In which my often mmination 
•wraps rac [[ In ^^ most h'.:nirirous sadncs.s.' [Rather rapgcd verse, it must be owned. 
I should prefer to call it metric prose, or measurably like the semi-metric prose of 
Walt Whitman at the present day. There would be a lack of harmony in giving 
Jaques a sii^e speech in regular blank verse in a scene where every other speech is 
in prose. — Ed.] 

14. Moi!V.Kl.Y: The .'•tlmlar's melancholy sprin^^ from envy of otlier men's sui>e- 
rior mental powers, which his dilit;ence may be unable to cope with; the courtier s is 
from pride, which puts him out of sympathy with his kind ; the lady's is from (astid- 
iOOSOess; the soldier's from disapjx inted ambition; the lawyer's fioin professionally 
assumed or li ilf real sym[).ithy with his client. [To understand the musician's niclan- 
dioly, I think we must take * fantastical ' as referring to love-sick music ; and may wc 
not take both 'politic' and 'lawyer' in asomewhat wider sense than that just given? 
May nol 'lawyers* he hiwgivcrs, and 'politic* denote that which is connected with 
the science of governm#"nt ? — l'l>.] 

15. nice] STEtVENs : Silly, trifling. Caldecott: Affected, over-curious in trifles. 
Nams: Foolish, trifling. Haluwell: Delicate, affected, effeminate. Dyce: 
Scrupulous, precise, squeamish. Ht;D50N: Fastidious, dainty, or squeamish. VERrrV: 
Squcami.>h, siiper-siibtic, finicking. [.An ol j- cl-lesson, to teach the StudCDt tO Uako 
his own ddimlions,— cs|N;cially where none is rcc^uircd. — £0.3 
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which by often rumination, wraps me in a mod humo- 
rous fadnefle. 20 

Rof. A Traucllcr : by my faith yon haue great rea- 
fon to be fad : I fcare you haue fold yowx ownc Lands, 
to fee other mens ; then to haue fccnc much, and to haue 
nothing, is to haue rich eyes and poore hands. 

laq. Yes, I haue gained my experience, 2\ 

Enttr Orlando, 

Rof, And your experience makes you fad: I had ra> 
tfaer haue a foole to inake me merrie, then experience to 
make me (ad, and to trauaile for it too. • 

Orl, Good day, and happme(re,deere Ro/alind* 30 

laq. Nay then God buy you, and you talke in blanke 
verfe. 32 

19. by\ Var. '21, Coll. Sing. Sla. Ktly, 31. laq.] Orl. F,. 

DTceiii. mryr Ff, Rowe ct cet, ^] FT, Can. ^*t»> 1towe4. 

nmlM/iMW^] rMNvAM/fm Roweet 9 ^Vh. Dyce. be wi' Cap < r c t 

seq. anfi\ Ff, Rowe, Cald. an i'ope 

III] fs Steev. '93. ct tet 

25. my] Om. Rowe. Pope, Kta. MT 32. vetff] veife. Exit. FT, Ro«e et 

Theob. ii, Warb, Johns, leq. 

29. trauaite] travel FjF^. Scene IT. Pope, Han. Wart>. 

i;>-20. in . . . sadnesse] Mai.onf., reading 'by often,' omitted the first 'in,' in 
line 18; St EE YENS, reading * my often,' changed the second 'in,' in line 19, to i>, 
•ddiqg ! * Jaques fint InlbnM Rosalind what his mdaBcholy was mot: ud natunlly 
concluded by telling her what the quality of it is.* CaLOECOTT, reading ' my often/ 
thus paraphrases: It is the diversified con;i'l< r i'ion or view of my travels, in which 
proco3S my frequent rcilection, and continued iiucrc^l that I lake, wraps me in a 
whimsica! Mdness. KmoKT, reading my: His nelancboly Is the ccntmpktion of 
his travels, the rumination Upon which wraps him in a most humorottt tadneo. 
Whitf: 'By' is clearly a corruption, as it leaves 'wraps' without n nominative 
expressed or understood. The point of the speech is that the satirical Jaques finds in 
the cootemphdioa of his traveb his cause for melancholy. He means to sneer, mon 
tuo, at the whole world; andtUshe is made to do by the substitution of my for 'by,* 
and of a semicolon for a comma aAer * travels.' The pleonastic use of ' in' is (piite 
in couformity to the custom of the time. 

19. bumofotts] Cawsoott: In his Apology for Smectymnm, Milton says of Us 
own car for numbers, Ifaat it was ' rather nice and humorous in what waS tolerable 
than patient to read ereiy drawling versifier.'— Warton's MiUoH^ p. 107 [See 
* humorous.'-— I, ii, 265.] 

31. amd] That is, an. See Abbott, § loi, if necessaiy. Wright: In thb form 
it occurs where it is little mispectcd in the Authorised Version of Cmtiis,nX\v, 30: 
' Now therefore when I come lo thy servant my fiuher, and the lad be not with 
us.' 

31, 32. blanke verse] What are we to mideniand by this? It is Orlando who 
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Rof. Farewell Mounfieur Traudlor : looke you 33 
liTpe, and wcare flrnnf::c fuitcs; difable all the benefits 

has just uttered the only line of blank vene.. Jaques, therefore, hears Orlando^ evea 
if Rosalind does not, or pretends that she does not ; aecGnittVnUie'sinteipKtat 

in the next note. — Ed. 

32. Nearly every modem edilion follows the Ff in putting Exit at the end of this 
line. Dyce placed it after ' gondola' in line 38, and is followed by Cowden-Qaike, 
HodsoOiaad die Irving. Dyce [Remarks, p. 63) quotes Rosalind's speech from line 
33 down to her address to Orlando in line 3S, and asks: ' Docs Rosalind say all this 
to Jaques afitr he hat U/t the stage /' He then goes on lo say, in regard to the Exit 
of the Ff, that *Exits as well as Entranen were very frequently maikcd much earlier 
than ihcy were really intended to take place ; and nuthir.^' can be more evident than 
that here the exit cf Jaques ought to follow gondola," ' Wmrt: (ed. i) : The ques- 
Uon has been raised, whether Jaques should go out when be takes leave, or just before 
Rosiluid addresses Orlanda It seems plain Hut hi the htter case a cfawming and 
characteristic incident would be lost. Rosalind is a little vexed with Orlando for not 
keeping tryst. She sees liun when he comes in, but purposely does not locjk at liim, 
00 woman needs be told why. He ^aks, but shfc, with her little heart ihumpmg at 
her breast aU tfie white, refuses to notice her lover, and pretends to be absorbed in 
Jaques ; and as he retires, driven off by the coining scene of sentiment, the approach 
of which be detects, she still ignores the presence of the poor delinquent, and con- 
tinues to talk to Jaques till a curve in the path takes bim out of sight; then turning, 
she seems to see Orlando for the iiist time, and breaks upon him with, ' VVliy, bow 
vamV &c. Well might the old printer in Promos and Cassandra say that there are 
Boine speeches • which in reading wil secme hard, and in action appearc plaine.* 
Dyce quotes this note of White's, and adds: 'All this is, no doubt, very ingenious} 
but I cannot help tliinlung that it shows little knowledge of stage buihiess. The 
modern acting-copies of Ai You Likt do not allow Jaques to lake any part in the 
present scene.' White, however, did not lay to heart this criticism and improve his 
• knowledge of stagc-bujiness.' In his second edition he says : ' Rosalind's speech, 
until she chooses to notice the tardy Orlando, is addressed lo the retiring Jaques.* 
[I cannot avoid thinking that Dyoe is entirely right. There is something humiliaUng 
in the idea of Rosalind talking to Ja jucs's back, and if he walked away at even a 
leisurely pace Rosalind's final words must have been pitched, if he is to hear them, 
almost in the scream of a virago. We must note the cftcct on Jaques of these final 
thrusts, we most count the wounds, or else Rosalind's victory is small. If Jaques's 
back is turned, his cars are deaf, and the victory is bis rather tlian Rosalind's. At 
the same time that I give in my niHirsion to Dyce, I mu'it cnrifi 53 thnt he docs not 
explain Orlando's address to Rosalind, nor her disregard of it. It may be that 
he would accept that much of Grant White's interpretaUon whidt attributes her 
sitenoe to a punishment for his tardiness, but then one of Dyce's Strong points 
is that the entrances arc marked (for st.i:;e purposes) many lines in advance. Here 
the entrance is marked, and Orlando speaks, many lines before he is addressed by 
Rosalind.— Eo.J 

34. lispe] ' Mercutio's invective ac^ainst Tybalt. — Ri>m. &• Jul. II, iv, 2$, 
WricHT: Sec Overburj's C4 /rj-.' r; ( /J'.i ^. 58, ed. Fairholt), where 'An Aftcc- 
tate Thiueller' is described: 'He censures all things by countenances, and shrugs, 
and flpeakes his owne langusKC with duune and lisping.' [Sig. F, ed. 1627. Over* 



3t4 AS you LIKE IT (act iv, sc. L 

of your ovvne Countric: be out of louc with your 35 
natiuitic, and almolt chide God for making you that 
countenance you are ; or I will fcarce thinke you hauc 
fwam in a Gundello. Why how now Orlando, where 
hauc you bin all this while ? you a loucr ? and you 
ferue me fuch another tricke, neuer come in my fight 40 
more. 

Orl. My faire Rojalindj I come within an houre of my 
promife. 

Rof, Breake an houres promife in loutf hee that 
will diuide a minute into a thoufand parts, and breake 45 
but a part of the thoufand part of a minute in the aflairs 

38. Gund(Uo\ Gcndalh Rowe. Gen- et cel. 
d^(>/a I'o^. ^oii</t>/a. [Exit Jatjuesj Dyce. 46. Mi^u/aWj thomandth Rowe et 

39, 50. aW] Ff, Rowe, did. am Pope seq. 

bur^-'s Characters were published in 1614; after his death. J Moklrly quotes a 
passage from The SeJMemmtiier [p. 75, ed. Atfaer] where Ascham taytz *l know 
diverse, that went out of England, men of innocent lifetinen of t-xcrlk nt Icarnyng, 
who returned out cf Ilalie, not cncly with worse manners, but also with Ics&c Icam- 
yng ; neither £o willing to liue orderly, nor yet so hable [Lat. kabiiis\ to speake 
leamedUe, at they were st home, before they went abroad.* But this ii onty one sen* 
tence where whole paragraphs might be qxioted from these closing ten pages of 
Ascham's First ho^hr. His denunciation of the life led by Englishmen in Italy, ani 
of their inaancrs when they return, is unmeasured. *.-Vnd so,' be says, * bcyng Mules 
ftud Horses before they went, relumed verie Swjme and Asses home agayne ' ; and 
fiirther on, *the7 shotdd carie al once in one bodie, the belie of a Swjne, the head 
of an Asse, the brayne of a Foxe, and the worabe of wolfc ' ; and that even the 
Italians have a proverb which s.iys: ' Englese Italianato, e vn diabolo inc:iniato.* 
It is from these pages that in the Met. 0/ Ven. p. 297, I quoted Ascham's indig- 
nation at die translationi of Italian noirels then <aold in cveiy shop In London.' 

34. disable] Tliat i<, undcrs-al disparage. See V, iv, 79. 

38. Gundelloj JoiiN^oN : That is, been at Venice, the seat at that time of all licen* 
tiousness, where the young English gentlemen wasted their fortunes, debased their 
morals, and somotimes lost their religion. Mr^ Crikfith (p. cS;) : Venice was then 
the yit lile ^oal, as Paris is now : so that to • swim in a Gon lnl.i ' is as if we should say, 
'ride in a vis-k-vis/ at present. [A Mrs Grii^th to date is needed to give us a note 
on a * ▼is>h*Ti8.— Ed.] VTiiite (ed. i) : Ladies sajr.that their shoes are * as b^ as a 
gundalow ' (what lady's shoes are ever otherwise ?), without any notion that thqr are 
comparing them to the coaches of Venice. But it is so. [For the spelling see ' Gun- 
dclier.' — Olh. I, i, 13S. Walker ( 2i8) gives ' gondclay,' from Spenser,/" Q. 

II, c. vi, St. ii ; and ' " gundelet," 1. e, a gondoletla,' from Marston's Ant. 6^ Mfliida, 

III, ii.] 

46. thousand] This is merely pboneUc filing, like *siz^ * for jtJKf4.— Ed. 
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of ioue, it may be faid of him that Cupid hath clapt 
him oth* fhouldcr, but He warrant him heart hole. 

Oil. Pardon me deere Kojaliiid. 

Rof. Nay, and you be fo tardie, come no more in my 
fight, I had as Hefe be woo'd of a Snaile. 

Orl. Of a Snaile? 

Rof. of a Snaile : for though he comes flowly, hee 
carries his hottfe on his head ; a better ioyn6ture I thinlce 
then you make a woman : befidesyhe brings his deftinie 
with him. 

OrL Whafsthat? 

Rof, Why homes ; w fuch as you are faine to be be- 
}iolding to your wiues for : but he comes armed in his 
fortune>and preuents the flander of his wile. 



4S. hiart hoU^ heart whole F^. htart- 

55. you miikc'\ you can make Han. 
Johns. Steev. Mai. Wh. i, Dyce iii, ColL 
111. 



47 



SO 



5S 



60 

58. be\ Om. Rowc i. 

58, 59. M«fif«M/] Ff, Rowe, Ckp. 
Cam. CoU. iii, Wh. a. UkoUm Fbpe 
et ceU 

59. comes\ eome F,Fj. 



47. claptj It is not easy to decide whether this tucaii.^ u clap by way of fricadly 
«nooiingeineat, as It Is wed in Mtuh Ada^ I, I, a6t : * He Uut bits me, let lum be 

clapped on the shoulder, .and called Adam'; and again, Z 'j L:sh. L. V, ii, 107: 
* With that, all lau^h'd and clapp'd him on the shoulder, Making the Uild wag by 
their praises bolder'; and again in Tro. (s* Cress. HI, iii, 138: 'even already They 
d«p the lubber Ajax on tbe shoulder. As if hb foot were on brave Hector's breast'; 
4}ra clap by way of arrest from a court officer, as in Cym. V, iii, 78: ' figbt I will no 
more. But yield mc to the veriest hind thai sh.ill Once touch my shoulJer.' Wright 
prefers the latter interpretation, as does also Schmidt, whom Kolfe follows, and there 
is eolour Ibr the prefinenee in die «k of At wvnd ' wairant* immediately following. 
Bnl, on the whole, the fomer interptetation seems prefenUe^Eo. 

51. of] Tf necesiar)-, see Abbott, § 170. 

55. you make] Hanmer's ch.m;; •, 'than you can make," is upheld by White 
{ed. i) on the score that ' Rosalind is speaking not of Orlando's acts, but of bis abili- 
' ties.* To me, however, the change is not only needless, but erroneous. * You ' does 
cot refer to Orlando personally, any more than * your wives,* in line 59, accuses him 
of polyr;.imy. It is the French 'on.' I supjx>.<;e the menninj^ of the sentence is that 
a suail is better off than a woman because he enjoys all the time (he possession of his 
house, whereas a woman cannot possibly poaseu her jointure until she becomes a 
wuiow, and if .^hc dies I cforc her husband will never have it at all, — Kd. 

59 beholding} Tiie aloiast uoiveisal form, among the dramatists, of the present 
ieAoiJen, 

te. ibrtiine] Allkn (MS) : That is, come armed in that which It is his Jbrtune to 
come to. 

60. prevents] Anticipate^ ia its Latin derivative teoie. For examples, see 
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OrL Vertue is no home-maker : and my RofaUnd is 6i 
vertuous. 

Rof» And I am your RafaUnd* 

Cel. It pleafes him to call you fo : but he hath a Ro/O" 
Und of a better leere then you. 65 

Rof. Come^wooe mc,\vooe mee: for now I am in a 
holy-day humor, and like enough to confent: What 
would you iay to me nowj and I were your verie^ verie 
Rofalind'i 

OrL I would kiffe before I fpokc. 70 
Rof. Nay, you were better fpeakc firft:,and when you 
were grauel'd, for lacke of matter, you might take oc- 
cafion to kiffe: verie good Orators when they arc out, 
they will fpit, and for loucrs, lacking(God warne vs) 
matter, the clcanlicll ihift is to kiffe. 75 

66. me, ivooe\ me, weoe, F^. yi. Rof.] OA, F,. 

6S. oMc/J Rowe, Cold. «m Pope 74< v>ami\ vutn'tU Anon. (0/. Cam. 

et cct. Ed.) 

65. Iccre] Tollet: That 15, of a better feature, complexion, or colour than yoo. 
Skeat : The Mid. Eng. Ure means the check, aUo the face, complexion, mien, look. 
'A loveli lady of /4rrr'-.a lady of lovely mien. — P. Plowman, ]i. i, 3. It was orig* 
inallj aliBMt always oaed in • good aease, and with adjectives expressive of beauty, 

but in Skclton wc fmd it cthcnvisc in two passages: 'llcr lothcly /<;v Is ncthyn^c 
clere. But vgly of chore ' = her loathsome look is not at all clear, but ujjly of aspect. 
^Elynour Jiummynge,\. 12; 'Your lolhcsum /f/v lo lokc on.' — 2d Poem against 
Cttmeseke^ 1. 5. Sb^cspeare bas it in two seiiMs: (i) die oomplexion, aspect [tbe 
present passage]. Tit. And. IV, ii, 119; (2) a winning look, Merry Wives, I, iii, 
50. At a later period it is pcncrally used inT a sinister s^nse. From Ang. S:'.x ^.V. r, 
the cheek ; hence the face, look. The original sense may have been ' slope,' from liic 
Tent base hli, to lean. [Does not tbis refer to tbe timber with wbicb Ganyniede*s 
fine was andrched ? — Ed.] 

72. gjauel'd] Colgrave has: *AssabU : Gr.auf l'cd ; filtcl with s.ind ; aUo, stucke 
in, or run on, the sand.' Wright : Compare Bacon, Advancement 0/ Leeiniing (cd. 
Wright), i, 7, § 8, p. 57 : * Bat when Marcus Fhilosopbus came in, SJIenns was gcav* 
elled and out of coimteoance.' [See also Ricbardson's Diet, for several other exam^ 
pies of the verb.] 

73. kisse] Steevkns : Tbnsatso in Burton's Anatomy 0/ Melancholy : 'and when 
be [Stratocks] hath pumped bis wits dry; can say no nune, kts^og and cdling are 
never oat of season.*— (p. 506, ed. 1651]. 

74. warne] Steevf.ns : If tbis exH imation (which occurs again in the Qq. of 
Rlid. N. jD.) is not a corruption of ' God -ward us,' 1. e. defend us, it must mean ' sum- 
mon ns to Unself.* So in Rich. II/.' I, iii, 39 : 'And sent to warn tbem to bis nyal 
presence.' Schmidt interprets it : < God guard us,* * God fixbid,' wbidi bas a mean, 
ing, like Dii mtrHte «mtH, but in < God summon us * here, there seems to be n on e ^- E a 
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Orl. How if the kiflc be dcnidc ? 
Rof. Then (he puts you to entreatie^and there begins 
new matter. 

Orl. Who could be out, being before his beloued 

Miftris ? 

Rof. Tvlarric that fliould you if I were your Miftris, 
or I fhould thinkc my honclbc ranker then my wit. 
Orl, What, of my fuite ? 

Rof, Not out of your appanreU, and yet out of your 
fuite: 

Am not I your Ra/aUndf 

Orl^ I take fome toy to iay you are, becaufe I would 
be talking of her. 

RbJI Well, in her perfon, I iay I will not haue you. 

OrL Then in mine owne perfon, I die^ 

Rof. No faith, die by Attorney : the poore world is 
almoft fix thousand yeeres old,and in all this time there 
was not anic man died in his owne perfon {videlicet) in 
a loue caufe : Troilous had his braines dafh'd out with a 
Grecian club, yet he did what hoc could to die before, 
and he is one of the patterncs of louc. Leander, he would 
haue liu'd manie a iaire yeere though Hero had tum'd 



81-85. In sens. bU. 

82. thiHke...raiUkr'\ HUmi;,fatkir 

Coll. (MS) ii, iii. 

83. o/J outo/CtXL (MS). 



84, 86. VxoK, Pope ct seq. 
90. dW] doe F,F,. dye 

94. Troilous] F,' 

braifus\ braine Ff. 



217 
76 



80 



85 



90 



95 

97 



83. thinke . . . ranker] CoLUER (referring to the MS corrector's change to thank 
.... raihcr) : This is said in answer to Uie question of Orlando how be could po6si> 
Uj be oat? and Ronliod Ri^ei di^ if be tveve sot out, but continued his suit, he 
would be more indebted to her lioaeity, which allowed him to pfoceed, then to her 
■wit in disconcerting him. The two misprints were ex^^ily made, and the restoration is 
exactly to the point. White (ed. i) : Strange to say, Collier's reading has found 
•ome bvour. For in the alternative supposed bjr Rosalind, she would have no hon- 
esty to thank I and theieroie it Is that ^ sa]fa lhat in that caseahe should think 1w 
honesty ranker than her wit, Dyce (ed. ii) : Mr Collier understands tlie paiiage 00 
more than his corrector. 

95. club] Wright : Troilus, in the story of his death as told by Dictys Cretensis, 
Daica FhrTgitts, Tzetzea« and Guido Coloona, was slain bf Achilles (' impar oongrea- 
sui Achilli.' — Vlt;^. .Kn. I, 474), either with sword or qiear, aod the Gtedao dubis 

as much an invcntinn of Rosalind's a.s I.rariifcr's crum;). 

96. Leander, hej Those who wish to find oihcr example* of lijis insertion of the 
pranoui may find them in Abbott, % 243. 
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Nun; if it had not bin for a hot IMidfomer-night, for 9S 
Cf^ood youth)hc went but forth to vvalli liim in the Hel- 
Icfpont, and being taken with the crampc, was droun'd, lOO 
and the fooliHi Chronoclers of that age, found it was 
Hiro of Ceflos. But tfaefe are all lies, men haue died 
from time to time^and wonnes haue eaten them^but not 
for loue. 104 

9S. had^ bad F,. nrrt Han. Sing, CoU. (MS) U, iU, KUy, 

99. him\ Om. Ff, Rowe-h. Glo. Wli. ii. 

101. CkrtmotUn^tkrmikknYt «0W*- loi. Uta<d\ it Haa. 

tos. Cefitt^ S^ot FT. 



toi. Cbroaoelen] Caibll: If to make Ui auilMr flooie witty dum diere is m> 
aon to thinic be dctign'd to be, was an editoi'a burinesi, be Oxford [i . e. Haiiiiier» 

see Text. Notes] may seem to have demcan'd himself riq:}uly but the judiciooi 

will hardly allow this * Chroniclers ' could never be a mistake, nor ' was ' a meer 

insertion of printers; termtrs, and the phrase recoounended, being too well known 
to tbem to aospeot an alteratkm of ciiber for wbat was oeitainly hoc io fiu&iliar. It 

follows then, if the above observation l>c just, that they were true to their copy in this 
place; and the Poet will stand acquitted for writing so, if it be consider'd that too 
much wit, or wit too much pointed, is not a beauty in comedy ; especially io such 
comedy a* tUi, whidi b aimpte and of the pastoral kind. M. Mason: I am aor- 

prised that Ilanracr's just and ingenious amendment should not be adopted as soon aS 

suggested 'Found' is the legal term on .■;uch orra5inn5. MrwARDS refers to 

Ham. V, i, 5 : * The crowncr halh sat on her, and finds it Christian bunaL' Calue- 
OOTTt In die language of a coraner's jmy, die dmrniden of diat age, nbo lecotd 
and transmit facts to poilcrity, (». e. stated) it to be Hero. Knight: We att 
unwilling to alter the text, but there can Ix- little doubt that Hanmer's change, per- 
haps croxvncrs, gives the true word. The techoical use ot * found ' decides this. We 
nnut accept ' chioniclcis ' In (be sense of ttrmun. Whttb (ed. i) dcnoonces Han* 
nier*s cbsnge on the same ground as Capell, and as earnestly: < If wc can at will 
reduce a perfectly appropriate and uncomipted word of ten letters to one of eight, 
and strike out such marked letters as h, I, and wc may rc-writc Shakespeare at our 
pleasure.* [And yet after tbese brave words Grant Wbite in bis second edition fol* 
lows Hanmer. The reason is, I diink,that be printed from the Globe Edidoo, where 
the Cambridge Kditcrs in a temporary aberr.ilion of min i deserted the sound text of 
the Cambridge Edition. The printed text before our eyes always exercises a strong 
influence, and from tbis influence, in tbe present case, didt excellent editor Gnuit 
WTiite did not free himself — F ; ] i I alluvell : " Found ' here merely means found 
out, d{s.\r-jfr(d, slated. .... The alteration made by Hanmer will net even make good 
sense, for though the coroner's jury might find a verdict of ' drowning,' llicy could 
not bave * found it was Hero of Sestos.' Tbe passage in HamM is written in tnilen- 
lional error, and cannot Lw-Ax ! e appealed to. in the present disctission. Dyce (cd. 
ii;) quotes Lettsom : 'The word " found" makes for coroners; but the plural num- 
ber and the phrase " of that age " tell the other way.' Wright : I have left the old 
reading, for tbere would be only one coroner, and tbe *cbn)oic1ers' nu^ be cooaid- 
ered to be tbe juiymcm 
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Orl. I would not haue my right Rojalind of this mind, 105 
for I proteft her frowne mif;ht kill me. 

Rof. By this hand, it will not kill a flie: but come, 
now I will be your Rofalind in a more comming-on dif- 
pofition : and askc me what you will, I will grant it. 

OrL Then louc me .^^/mmT. 1 10 

Rof, Yes £uth will I,iridaies and faterdaieS|and alL 

OrL And wUt thou haue me? 

Rof, I, and twentie fuch. 

Orl, What faieft thou? 

Rof Are you not good ? 1 1$ 

OrL I hope fo. 

RofaUmL Why then, can one defire too much of a 
good thing : G>me fifteri you (hall be the Prieft, and 
marrie vs : gtue me 3rour hand Oriandot What doe you 

fay fifter ? 120 

OrL Pray thee marrie vs. 

Ci:'. I cannot fay the words. 
Rof. You muft begin, will you Orlando. 

Cel. Goe too .* wil you OrLando^YoMA to wife this Rio* 
falind? 12$ 

Orl. I will. 

Rof. I, but when ? 

OrL Why now, as fafl as (he can marrie vs. 
Rof Then you muft fay, I take thcc Rofalind for 
wife. 130 
OrL I take thcc Rofalind for wife. 

109. aske mt\ ask Kowo. 129. Ro£] CeL Aaoa. {ap» Cun. 

127. /] Om. FjF^, Rowe i. Ed-). 

107. kill a flie] Lady MAKTIIt (p. 427): This rejoinder should, I Uiink, be ;:Mvcn 
with a marked change of intonation, sufficient to indicate that, notwitlistanding all 
the wild raillery of her fonner speech, ibere is in herself a veia of tenderness that 
iroold mike ft impomble fiv Iier to inflict pitn deliberately. We should be made to 
feel the woman just for the moment^ — befoie she passes <m to her next words, which, 
playful as they arc, Irad hrr nn nnawrtrrs to what I beliere was regarded by ber as a 
very real cUoiax. to this sportive wooing. 

126-131. I will ... for wife] Laoy MarTIS (p. 428) : It is not merely in pastime, 
I feel assured, (bat Ronlind bas been made by SMkespeave to pot these words into 
Orlando's month. Tliis is for her a marriage, though no priestly formality goes with 
it; and it seems to me that the actress must show this by a certain tender earnestness 
of look and voice, a;> she replies, ' I do take ihce, Orlando, for my husband.' I could 
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Rof. I might aske you for your Commiflion, 132 
But 1 doc take thee Orlando for my husband : there's a 
girle goes before the Priest, and certainely a Womans 
thought runs before her actions. * I35 

OrL So do all thoughts, they are wing'd. 

Rof, Now tell me how long you would haue her, af> 
ter you haue poffeft her? 

Orl, For euer, and a day. 

Rof, Say a day, without the euer: no, no Oriando, men 140 
are Aprill when tiiey woe, December when they wed: 
Maides are May when they are maides,but the sky chan- 
ges when they are wiues : I will bee more iealous of 
thee, then a Barbary cocke-pidgeon ouer his hen, more 144 

132-135. Prose, rcjx; et scq. Var. *2r. 7%m IJoyd {ap. dm. 

133. But I] Kf,Kowe+. ^M/f/Capu Ed.). 

Wh. ii. — /M.il. ft cet. 137. fiauel unr Han. 

thtic-'s'\ Z^fTf- ]■ .ini.,.r, ^:cv. '95, thty wfJ^ t/try re 'j. .\: 1} x::' A. 

never speak these words wiihoul a Uciubling of the voice, aad the invoIuDUi)' nis'amg 
of bappy tears to the eyes, which made it neceasaiy for me to turn mf head away 
Iram Orlando. But, for fear of discovery, this momentary emotion bad to be over- 
come and turned off by cann ing his thouj;!iLs into a tli/LTent c'naiincl. Still, Rosa- 
had's gravity of look and intonation will not have quite passed away— for has she not 
taken the ooct sokma step a woman can take?— as she oootinnet; * Now idl me Iww 
kmg/ &e. 

'33. 134- there's . . . goes] Collii r: .Mludin^' to btr anticipating what Cclia, 
ought to have said: There's a girl who goes faster than the priest. Wright: 
Fanner's change is mmeoessacy, for die relative is only omitted. [For omission of 
the relative* see Abbott, $ 244.3 

140, >'^vc. Fl.F.TCiir.R (p. 220): Rosalind's heart is now at Ici.surc to gratify itself 
with another of those conscious contrasts between the imputed capriciousoess of her 
sex and the steady aflfcctioDaleness of her own character. We have heard already 
her description of feminine weakness aad perveneneas as exhibited in the season of 
courtship ; bbe now gives tts a stiU sKNne lively otie of the same iailiogs as they sho«r 

hemiclvcs after marria::;e. 

144. Barbary cocke-pidgeon] Fulton {^Book 0/ Pigeons, p. 7) : Shakespeare 
was evidently a close observer, if not an actual student, of pigeons. It is diflSeult to 

avoid the conclusion that lie w,i5 at heart, if not in practice, a fancier, his intimate 
l:no\vleil,L^;:' of them comes out in. so itKMiy <l:tT( ri'nt nays. Thus he alludes to the 
mode in which they feed their young [in I. ii, 90, supra ; and again in the present 
line we may find a proof], coHatetal, if not strictly historical, of the great andqnky of 
the r.irb. Such allusions as these, it is true, only prove a ^jtncral acquaintancf^ with 
the bii Is : Init wlien the great ])o< t makes llamli-t s.tv : ' But I am pigcon-Iivered, and 
lack gall To make oppression bitter,' he shows a knowledge, however acquired, of ihs 
singular physiological fact that the pigeon, like the hone, has no gall-bladder. Again^ 
one of his inimitable comparisons is, 'As patient as a female dove, When that her 
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clamorous then a Parrat againd raino, more new-iang- 145 
led then an ape, more giddy in my defires, then a mon- 
key : I will weepe for nothing, like Diana in the Foun< 147 

golden couplets arc disclosed.' Now p^eoos, unlike poultry, will readily leave their eggs 
before hatching, if disturbed; but very rarely when once the beautiful little ' golden ' 
young claim their care ; then, as the same close obacrrer eUewhcrc says, eveo ' doves 
will peck in nfegnaidt^dicir brood.' (P. 225) There era tie voy little doobttlMt (his 
pigeon [the Barb] did, as the name Inflict, come to us oHgfaMllf from die neitb of 
Africa, and was first krown as the Barbary pigeon [I have searched for any inti- 
nuUioD that the Barb is of a pre-emioeally jealous disposition, but have found none. 

Nor it MIf nCededL « rh«ry » /^f If^lf tiwyttn* t\AmmAm\ »«t«4><'Hlmw mm^ j<.iil/Mi«jf 

• Is there left in the wodd snjr human trade, prafesnon, or punuit wherras Sh a ke i p esre 

is net chimed -x'^ a fcHow-craftsnian ? Did any of «S ever tUsk that we shoold Uve 
to sec him hailed as a ' pigeon-faacier ' ? — Ed.] 

145, 146. new-fangled] Skeat: Fond of what is new, novel. The old sense it 
'ibad of whet it new*; tee Lmfs Lab L. I, i, 106 [and the present possi^], and 

in r.ih'gm c. The final is a late addition to the word, dur' to .1 less of a sense of 
the old force of -/<? (see below) ; the Mid. Eng. funn is nnL'ffiim^d (4 syllables), fond 
of novelty, Chaucer, C. T. 10932. So also Gower, C. A- ii, 273 : ' But eucry ncwe 
lone qoemeth To him, that ntwefiuigtl it*»but every new love pleases hin who is 
fond of what is new. Compounded of nru>e, new ; and fr.ttje!, ready to seize, snatch- 
ing at, not found in Ang. Sax., hut formed with perfect rrr;ulnrity from the h■^>f /an_^-, 
to take (occurring in Aug. Sa.x. /ang en^ pp. of yl?/;, contracted fonn of fan^an, to 
lake), with the toffix •</ ( • Ang. Sax. -0/), used (o fimn adjectives descriptive of an 
agent. This SnfBx it preserved in nic Icrn Eng. witt-ol - one who knows, sarcastically 
used to mean an idiot; cf. A. S. sprec ol, fond of ta'.'ant:. talkativf ; -.r^.c i^l, vie^ilant. 
So also /angel'* had of taking, readily adoptnig, and tu-ij-jcngie'^k u x oi taking 
«p what is new ; whence tuvhfangle^, by later addition of The suffix -«/, by the 
naual interchange of / and r, it nothing but another fonn of the familiar suffix *er, 
exprcf^t^iv.- of the a;;rnt Thus nru'/iii::;!f =-- ttciv /ang er. 

147. Diana] MaloNE conjectured that bhakcspc&rc must have had in mind some 
vreO-known coodoit, and Wrallsy discovered what has been generally accepted u 
the allusion in Stowe's 5)wnitry, where [p. 4S4, cd. t6i8},tn giving a history of the 
• Elianor Cross,' or ' the great Cro&se in West Chcape,' Stowe s.iv? ; « in the ycer next 
following [i. e. 1596] was then set vp a curious wrought Tabernacle of gray Marble, 
and in the same an Alabtaster Image of Diana, and water connayed from the Thames, 
pri!lin„' from her naked brest for a time, but now decayed.' • Statii?.s,' continues 
WuiIIcy, 'and particularly that of Diana, with water conveyed thro.igli them to give 
them the appearance of weeping figures, were anciently a frequent ornanictu of foun- 
tains. So in TfU Gfy Match, III, iii ; ** Now could I cry like any image in a foun* 
Into, which Runs lamentations." — [p 263, ed. Dod,slcy ; first printed 1639]. Af^ain, 
In Rosamond's Epistle to Henry II, by Drrij-ton : " Hero in the j^ardcn, wrought by 
curious hands, Naked Diana in the fountaiu stands." ' — [p. bo, ed. 174S]. ll vM.t- 
WBLL (p. 69) : It dMMiId be remembered that the image of a fountain-figure weeping 
Wat an exceedingly common one, and that Diana w.is a favorite subject with the 
'culptcrs for such an object. WRicitT: If Shake-; ^ ,ir<- h.Td t'nis im.ige of Diana 
^mentioned by Stowe] in his mind, his recollection of it was not strictly accurate. 
[U ieeot In ine moit vaSkely tint Aere b any reference here to the Diana on the 
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taine,& I wil do that when you arc difpos'd to be merry: 148 

I will laugh like a Hyen,and that when thou art inclin'd 

to fleepe. 150 

Orl, But will my Ro/alind doc fo ? 

Ro/. By my life, (he will doe as I doe. 

OrL O but (he is wife. 

Res, Or elfe (hee could not haue the wit to doe this : 
the wifer, the wa3rwarder : make the doores vpon a wo> 155 
mans wit^and it will out at the cafement : (hut that, and 
'twill out at the key-hole : ftop tha^ 'twill flie with the 
fmoake out at the chimnQr. 

Orl. A man that had a wife with fuch a wit^ he might 
iay, wit whether wil't ? 160 



149. Mo» or/] yott are Rowe U + . 

150. ^eepe] tolip Tlieobk con}. Wtffa. 

Coll. iii. 

155. d0ores\ doors fast Rowe it + , Cap. 
Qaincj (MS). 



157. 'twill Jlie\ it will f ye F , Rowe + , 
Steev. '85. 

Ito. 'u'hftli:~r\ whither Rowe. 

wil '/ J F,. wilt FjF^ cl «M|. 



Eleanor Cross. And I think Malonc in bis secret iicon ihou^'at &u loo. In his 
Seoood Appendix and in bii own edition he was inclined to claim ihe credit of dis- 
covering the allusion, but lie afterward* aileitfly resigned it to Wbalky. For aqgjbt 

we cm Jell, this ' prilling' ' I ':ana may not have liccn a synSxi) of sorrow ; it w-is evi- 
dently an excrescence, and had no connection with the odicr Biblical figxircs around 
the CroM. See Appendix, * Date of Composition.*— >Ed.] 

149. Hyen] Khnrick (p. 69) could discover no * propriety in this allusion'; he 
knew of 'no animal in ii..*,un.' jv^sscs^cd of the strcpcrous part of riaihility ' vi;^orou5 
enough 'to prevent a drowsy man's going to sleep,' 'except man.' Wherefore be 
pro{)oses a dumge, and, like a tnie-boni Briton, offers < to lay a good bet, if it could he 
detcraiined,' that Shakespeare wrote < " laugb like a I/yad." ' To be sure, ' a Hyad' 
is not a man, but a 7ivm;7n, and to ' laugh ' must be interpreted to cry. But apait 
from these thtlcs the simile is assured, because the Hyads ' wept so vehemently ' that 
tiiey were translated as constellations to the sky. Barclay, in his vindication of 
Johnson from Kcnrick's attack, proposed (p. 49), ns .1 sarcastic jest, t!i;U tlie text be: 
'laugh like a /Aydcn, or Jlydcn,' as he l ad seen it sixlt. Stkem.ns: Tlic bark of 
the hyena was anciently supix>scd to rescnib'.e a loud laugh. So in Webster's Duchas 
if Matfy, 1623: 'Methinks I see her laughing, Excellent hyena!*— >[ II, r, p. 223, 
ed. Dyce]. 

150. sleepc] Johnson': I know not why we should read to weep [as in War- 
burton's text]. I believe most men would be more angr\- to have their sleep hindered 
tiian their ^{^interrupted. [TheolMld'a oonjectwre, -ueep is to be found ih Kiehotars 
Jtbisl, ii, 331.] 

155. make the doores] ?tff\tns: This is an expression used in several mid- 
land counties, instead of bar the doors. So in Coat, of Err. Ill, i, 93: ' The doors 
are made against you.' 

t6a wit whether wtt'tj JfomtsoNt This ninst be some alluiOQ toaatoiy well 
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Rof. Nay, you might kecpe that chcckc for it, till you l6l 
met your wiues wit goincj to your neiglibours bed. 

Orl. And what wit could wit hauc,to cxcufc that? 

Rofa. Marry to fay, flic came to fcckc yoa there : >'ou 
fhall neucr take her without her anfwcr,vnleffe you take 165 
her without her tongue : 6 that woman tliat cannot 
make her fault her hufbands occa(ion,let ber Qeuer nurfe 
her chiide her felfe, for (he will breed it like a foole, 168 

167. occi\fl0ft\ accuifttwn Haji. Sing. 16S. Jhe wiU.^ii Uie ih£U.,.U a 
Klly. accmiftg Coll. (MS) ii, iii. Cap. conj. 

known at that time, though now perhaps imlricvablc. Steevens: This was an 
exclamaiioo much in use when any one was cither talking nonsense or usurping a 
l^ealcr share in ccmvenatioii tfian justly belonged to htm. So in Decker^s Satirf- 
mastixt 1602: *VLytmtetioityiohkktrvfiltlk«uf nqr ddicate poedcal fuiy/ &c. [p. 
if o, C(J. IlawKtiisj. Ac'.in, in Wvywood'^ /!o)al Jung : *Captjiu. I since camo to 
purchase that Which all the wealth you have will never win you. JlonvilU. And 
what's that, I pray ? Capt. Wit. Is the word strange to you? Wit Bon. Wliitber 
wilt tbou? Qtfit, Tme; Wit will to many ere it come to yoo' [I, i, p. 18, ed. Sb. 
Soc. .Stccvens quoted, of the above, only the plirases containing the proverb. But I 
think »h ■ Captain's answer throws some lipht on the r,li?curc inianitig of the phrase; it 
sccius as though it were equivalent to saying : ' Wit, whither wilt thou go ? Thou art 
deariy lea^ii^ Uie pretent company.' Halliwell adds several other authorities for 
the use of the phrase, to which more could be added without increasing our know- 
ledge of the rncanin^^. Malone believed the phrase to be the fint words of an old 
madrigal. Sec I, ii, 55. — Ed.] 

165. answer] Tyrwhitt: See Chancer, Marehattttdes Tale (Uoe 1020^ ed. Mor> 
riSk where Proserpine ;i5^ures PUito ih.U M •> ohall have an answer ready to excuse 
any esr.ipade :] ' Now by my modrcs Ccrcs i- nl I swerc, That I schal ylve hir sufii- 
saunt answers, And aUo^onunen oiler for hir sake ; That though thay be in any gult 
i-toke. With £Me bold thay schul hemsdf excuse, And beie hem doun dist wolde hen 
accuse. For lok of answer, noon of hem schal dyen. Al had a man seyn a thtn^ 
with bothe his yen, Yit .'ichul we wymmcn visage it hardily, And wepe, and swecc* 
and chide subtilly, So thxit ye men schul ben as lewcd as gees.' 

166. 6] What tide, if any, guided the cooqxMitor in tlie use of this circtmiflexed d 
it seems almost impossible lo discover. Perhaps, as it does not begin a sentence, the 
lower case o seemed too insignificant without some distinction, or perhaps it was that, 
unlike Othello, its <!> merits could not speak unbonneted. W'alker (Cr/'A i. 104) says 
tiiat * C? ' in the forms o' my truth, o" my li/c, tic. is frcijuently expressed by & ' As 
weaee here, in the present instance, die same Qipe is used In die mere exdamation. 
It is» however, pmely a mailer of Qrpcgrspfay, and very ffemotdy, if at aU« ooonected 
with Shakespeare. — Ed. 

167. occasionj Johnson: That is, represent her fault as occasioned by her hus- 
band. Capcli.: That cannot make her husband the cause of it CAtDEOOTTt That 
b» an act done U[x>n his occasions, in prosecution of In's concerns. STAtntTONs 
If any deviation is required, wc niit;ht perhaps, and without departing f;ir from tha 
text, read, * her husband's con/mion," Keigutley : I fmd I have followed Ilanmer. 
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Orl, For thefe two houres Rofalinde^l wil leaue thee. 

Rof. Alas,deere louc, I cannot lackc thee two houres. 170 

Orl. I muft attend the Duke at dinner, by two a clock 
I will be with thee againe. 

Ro/i I, goc your waies, goc your waies : I knew what 
you would proue, my friends told mee as much, and I 
thought no lefle : that flattering tongue of youfs wonne 175 
tne : 'tis but one caft away, and lb come doth : two o^ 
clocke is your howre. 

OrL l,{wetA Ro/aSful, 

Rof» By my troth, and in good eameft, and fo-God 
mend mee, and by all pretty oathes that art not dange- tSO 
rous, if you breake one iot of your promife,or come one 
minute behinde your houre, I will thinke you the moft 
patheticall breake-promife^ and the moll hollow iouer. 183 

176. 0'] 0* M' Rowe-I-. «^«irSleeT. patheticaUl athastual YltA. 

■Bs. JmMetil Gfejr. 

but doubt if I wns justified in so doing. Wright : That is, an occasion against her 
babaad; an opportunity for taking advantage of him. 

168. In Kemblc's Acting Gipy Roialind heie itogi ikt toag fitwn Zatfi Lahmr 
Lost : • WTicn daisies pied,' &c. 

170. Fl£TCMEr (p. 221} : How deliciously after all this levity and misduev- 
ounieMy cornea immediately this fend esclaniatioQ 1 

I7lt two a . . . two o'] Let at note thit wiatlon in spelling, a compolilai'* 
mete vagary, within half a dozen lines, and let our souls be instructed. — Ed. 

176. come death} It is not impossible that there is here just an allusion to that 
popular song of Amie BoUen's: 'Death, rode me adeep^ Bring metoqoieS rati* 
&c. It sounds to me like some qnotatio,. or alludon, whoie popnlMi^ exciiies» or at 
least lightens, t!ie charming exaggeration. — Ed. 

177. your howre] Lady Martin (p. 429): This is to be 'full of tears;' and 
when she has put a pang into her lovei's heart by diis semblance of reproachful grief, 
•he sud l. Ill) floods it with delight by turning to him h* r face radiant with smileii 
and sayiriL', ' Two o'clock's your hour !' Tliis is to \ic ' full of smiles,' and the charm 
ao works upon him that wc see he has lost the consciousness that it is the boy Gany- 
mede» and not his own Rosalind, diat is before him, «$ he answers, 'Ay, sweet Ron* 
Und.* And she, too. in her parting adjuration to him, coowi nearer than she hw ever 
done bcforf; to«]cf.ing him see what is in her h^art. 

1S3. patheticallj Heath : The meaning is, lliat of all break-promises he best 
counterfeit! a real potttbn. Ituppoaetiieeldsalvoorrdthlesslovem: 'peijuiiaildel 
•oantum,* maintained ha ground even in Shakespeare's time. Taisot : We now nw 
/ififu/'m a like sense. Wiiitkr (p. 57) . ' ralhclical," in its first sense, means /ul/ 
cf pauion and sentiment. In a ludicrous sense, a ' pathetical break-promise ' is a 
whining, canting, promiie-hreaking iwain. Shakespeare, perhaps, caught diit wad 
fion Lodge's A'iwr/, where Fbcehe's indifierence to IConlawis is described: 'Botsbct 
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and the mod vnworthy of her you call Rofalindey that 
may bee chofcn out of the grolie band of the vnfaith- t8$ 
full : therefore beware mv cenfure, and keep your pro- 
inife. 

Oft With no leiTe religion, then if thou wert Indeed 
oiy RofaUnd i fo adieu. « 

Rof. Well, Time is the olde luftice that examines all 190 
fuch oflenders,and let time tiy : adieu. Exit* 

CeL You haue fimpl/ rolfus'd our fiexe in your loue- 
prate : we muft haue your doublet and hofe pluckt ouer 
your head, and fiiew the wojid what the bird hath done 
to her owne neaft. 195 

Rof. O coz,ooz,co2 : my pretty little coz, that thou 
didft know how many fothome deepe I am in louc : but 
it cannot bcc founded : my affe^lion hath an vnknowne 
bottomeylike the Bay of Foitugall. 199 

191. try] try you CoH. (MS). 191. Seem III. Pope, Han. Warbk 

measuring all his passions with a cuy di^dainc, and triumphing in the poore shcp* 
faeard's patheticall bninoim.' &e. Wright: Gotgnive expldas *Ffttlietlqiie' » 

Bitheticall, passionate; persuasiue, affection-moving. Allen (MS): Rosalind 
merely misplaces the epithet (by a kind of hypallage) ; ' pathctical ' properly belongs 
to ' lover/ as if she had said : ' I will think you the most passionate— not hver as now 
^-Imt t)reak-promiae.* 

183. breake-pfomise] 'At lovcn* perjuriet 'VaKf Jove kai^*'— ^mm. 6* 
/«/. II, ii, 93- 

190. olde lustice] Steevens : So ia Tro. &* Om, IV, 225 : ' that old com* 
mon arbitrator, Time, Will one day end iL' 

193. nisttt'd] MoBULY: Conqiletdy libelled ov Wkigrt: That fa, 
aduuJ. On the Other hand, a^M» in ShakopeareVt time waa equivakot to (he mod- 
em ' niisu.sc.' 

X95. neast] Steevens: So in Lodge's Roialyndt : *I pray (quoth Alicna) if 
TOOT robes were oS^ what mettd ore you made of that yoa are so satyrical against 

women? is it not a fculc bird that defiles liis own n*.st?' 

109. Portugall] Wright: In a letter to the Lord Tre.isurer and Lord High 
Admiral, Ralegh gives an account of the capture of a ship of l3ayonnc by bis man 
Gaptain-Ftoyer in ' the bay of Foctugal* (Edwards, life of RaUgk^ ii, 56). This is 
the only instance in wtiicb I have met with the phrase, which is not recognised, so far 
as I am aware, in maps and treatises on geograpby. It is, however, I am informed, 
StiU used by sailors to denote that portion of the sea off the coast of Portugal from 
Oporto to the headhmd of Qntra. The water there is excessively deep, and within % 
distance of forty miles from the diore it attains a depth of upwards of 1400 fathoms, 
which in Shaken] rnre's time would practically unfathomable. Nlil : l'erli.i;ii this 
simile ought to t<e taken as a time-mark of the production of the play. The history 
«f Portugal engaged a good deal of atteniion between 157S and 1602. On the 4th 
IS 
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OL Or rather tx)ttoiiile0e, that as &(l as you poure too 
aflisdiofi iiiyin runs out 

Ref, No, that fame wicked Baflard of Kwitf, that was 
b^ot of thought, conceiuM of fpleene, and borne of 
madneiTei that blinde rafcally boy, that abufes eueiy 
ones eyesjbecaufe his owne are out, let him bee iudge, 205 
how dccpc I am in loue : ile tell thee Aliena, I cannot be 
out of the light of Orlando : Ile goe finde a ibadow, and 
figh till he come. 

CeL And lie fleepe. Exeunt, 209 

aoi. tihi»\im^UY^fXH% 907. OlkiidoJOr1aBdFg.Odand*P^ 

ao6. Ue iMQ lUtt Oun. Edd. conj. 209, /Er] tUgt Ktly. 

of August, 157S, the dcatn i c tl te bettftt <tf Akaar^ on whicb George Ftele eompoied 
a play published in 15^, was fiHU^aad Don Sebastian, the king, was lost on the 

field In 1589, before the public exultation at the defeat of the Spanish Armada 

had subsided, a bond of adventuren, Zlfioo in iSo vessels^ engaged in an expedition 
into Portugal, under the onnniaad ofSir Fraada Drake and Sir John Norris, in which 
the Earl of Eaaex also had a share. loatead of letumuig ^rith the bays of victMy, 
11,000 persons perished ; of the IIOO gentlemen vohintccrs, only 350 returned to their 
native countij'. They were embayed in its [nV] unknown bottom. In Dfr Bestraftt 
Brudermordt founded, it b believed, ifaont 1 59S, on an early draught of Shakespeare's 
ffamlat the IVinoe of Demnark lungesti iionicslly 10 bte ande'iatfaer, 'Send me off 
to Tortiigal, so t'laf I may nrjer come bach again.'' In 1602 there appeared at Lott* 
don T/u in4C History of the late and lamentable Adventures of Don Sebastian, King 
of Portugal^ on whidi Massinger founded his play, Bcliri/e as you List, a drama only 
fecently dboovered and printed, whose title is a sort of echo of the filay belbce us. 
A Portingal Vcy i.^e is noticed also as a memorable thing in Webster's NoftktOttrd- 
Ho! published in 1607, but acted some time before that date. 

203. thought] lliis is melancholy, according to Steevens, Malooe, Caldecott, and 
Djrce. It is also vuody rffteetimt aecotding to HalliwelL Or widi Schmidt we csa 
take it as applied to love, ' a passion bred and nourished in the mind.' It ls hardly 
to be takt'ii n5 rar/-, anxiety, (ho .sense in which Hamlet uses it in * sicklied O'CT with 
the pale cast ol liiought,' or as in ' lake no thought of the morrow.' — Ed. 

203. spleette] Schmidt: Tliat is, capdoe; % ^aipoMou aedog by fits and stsits. 
Wright: A sudden impulse of passion, whether of love or hatred. 

206. ile tell thee] Dyce (ed. iii) : ' Qu. " I A-// f^ee"? This blunder, if it he 
one, is not uncommon.' — Lettsom. It is not a blunder. £See Text. Notes, where 
Leitson is anticlpeted. j 

207 shadow] Stsbvsns : So ia Mud. IV, iu, 1 1 * Let vs sedk oat aone deiolste 
shade, and there Weep oar sad bosoms empQr.' 
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Scena Secunda* 



Enter laques and Lords ^ ForreJUn* 

laq. Which is he that killed the Deare? 

Lord. Sir, it was I, 

lag. Let's prefent him to the Duke like a Romane 
Cooquerour, and it would doe well to fet the Deares 5 
horns vpon his licad, for a branch of viftoiy ; haue you 
no fong Forrcfler for this purpole? 

Lard. Yes Sir. 

Iiiq. Sing it : 'tis no matter how it bee in tune, fo it 
make noyfe enough. 10 



Wkai /kali hi katu that kUd the DearO 

His Leather skm^ and hemes io weare : 

Then fing him home, the reft /hall beare this burthen*, 14 



3 Lord ] I. F. Gsp. I Lord. Hal. 14. For Text NotM, we p. ^i. 

A Lord. Cam. 

1. Johnson : This noisy scene was introduced to fill up an interval which is to rep- 
resent two hours. £S«e note on Rosalind's first speech in next Scene.] Gervikus 
(p. ) : Tbis is characteristic of idle rural life, where nabing of more importance 
hKppem thu e deagbiteied deer end e soog ebont it [Genrinos piesaaies abo to 
call this scene ' a stop-gap.' It is all very well for Dr Johnson to say that this scene 
is mcrt ly to fill up an intcn al ; from him, we accept all notes and rate them as they 
deserve, but the learned German should have remembered that * That in the captain's 
but a cholerick word, Wluch in the wddter is flat Uasphemy.'— Ed.] 

2. Flower (^Afemorin/ Theatre Edition) : On the occa.sioa of the first repreaentap 
tion of Ai You Like It in the Memorial Theatre, April 30th, 1879, • fallow deer was 
carried on the stage by the foresters \ixk this scene] which had been that morning shot 
bj H. S. Lucy, Esq., of Qmleoote Bvic, ovt of tlie herd descended Ifom that iipoa 
which Shakespeare is credited with having made a raid in bis youth. The deer IS 
now stufled, and carried on whenever the play is acted in Stratford. 

4-7. Neil: Sir Thomas Elyot, in Tkt Gwtmour^ 1531, 8a}'8, regarding the bunt« 
lag of red deer and fidleir 1 'To them whida in thishuntynge do showe moste prowess 
and acljrvjrt^, a garlande or some odier Ijrke token Io be ^Ten in sign of vidoiy, and 
with a jnyful manner to be broughte in the presence of hjTn that is chiefe of the com- 
pany there, to receive condignc praysc for their good endeavour * — Pik. I, chap, xviii, 

I2f 13. Malone: Shakespeare seems to have formed li^u &ong on a hint aiiorded 



Muficke, Song. 



Scene IV. Pope, Han. Warb. Johns. 
Scene contiiined, Theok 



8. Lord.] For. Rowe-i-,Cam. 2. F. 
Gapk a Lord. MaL 
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[act TV, sa u. 



[the rest shall beare this burthenj 
by Lodge's Rosatynde: * What newet, fomster? hast thou mounded some dccre, aod 
lost him in the fall? CsKiMltBian^forsosiMnalossejIhyfieesirssbatthesluiiM 

the shoulder, and the horns.' 

14. In the arrangement of this Son};, Rowc and Pope followed the Folii, and 
their ' sagacii) ' in &o doing was sarcastically pronounced Theobald ' admirable.' 
'One woold expect,* he eontintaes, in a lone whidi was intende<i to be veiy hitter, 
*when they were /W/r, they would at least bare ukcn care of the RJiyme$f and not 
foisted in what has Nothing to answer it. Now where is the RhjTne to "the rest 
shall bear this Burthen" ? Or, to ask another Qucslioa, where is the sense of it? 
]>oe8 the Poet mean that He, that kill'd the Deer, shall he song home, and Uie Rett 
•hall bear the Deer on their Backs? This is laying a Buriiien cn the Poet, which 
NVe must help him to throw ofT. In short, the Mystcrj- of the is, that a Mar- 

ginal Note is wisely thrust into the Text; the Song being design' d to be sung by a 
«in^ Voice, and die Stanza*!! to cIoK with a Boithen to he sung by the whole Gom- 
pany.' And so Theobald printed it. < The rest shall bear this boithen' was phwed 
as a stage-direction in the margin ; and then to show that he too was a Poet he thus 
patched and pieced out the lines: 'Then sing him home: take thcu no scorn 'j To 
wear the horn, the horn, the horn.' llanmcr, Worburton, and Johnson followed him, 
except that Hanmer, m Une 18, read : 'And thy tvm father bore it* JOHNSOM ie> 
printed Theobald's note ' as a spedaien,* be said, ' of Mr Theobald's jocularity, and 
of the eloquence with which he recommends his emendations;' but Johnson adopted 
Theobald's text nevertheless. Capell remodelled llie whole Song thus, wherein ' I. 
v.* and * 2. v.* stand Ibr. Fu« and Second Voice respecdvely, and *faotb' meam bo& 
vokest 

1 . V. liViat shall he have, that kill'd the dterf 

2. V. His It-ather skin, and homs to stuMT. 
I. V. Then sing him honu 

both. 

Take thou no seam 
to toear the hcnt, the lusty horn 
it was a crest ere thou wast bom 
X, V, Thy father's father won tg 
3. V. And thy father boro'U:^ 
cho. 

The horn, the hom^ the lusty horn, 
is not a thing to laugh to seom. 

Capell su^f^estcd that if linf iS ' .<~hnuld be prrf.-cfrd' we mipht read: 'Ay and thy 
father,' &c., or 'Ay aud his father bore it,' • meaning his father's father's father; which 
makes the saUre the keener, by exiendhig die blot to another generation.* *Qio.' 
means the whole ]>and of foresters, * Jaque.s and all.' Howevcr much Sleevens might 
lanj^h at Capell and his cralAed Eiu;lis}i, and Dr Johnson say of him, 'Sir, if he had 
come to mc, I'd have endo\s cd his purposes with words,' there can be no doubt that 
Capell's text had deservedly great influence with both of these two editois in thdr 
Variomni ediUons. (Indeed, it is scarcely too much to say that to Theobald and to Ca< 
pel!, more tlu-rn to any other two editors, is dnc t?;e largest share t f th- nuiity of Shake- 
sj^care's text to-day.) Accordingly, in the Variorum of 1773 the lines of the Song were 
numbered i and 2, as Cajx:ll had numbered them, but the Indtadon was not carried so 
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[the rest shall beare this burthen] 

far a- to .idd I. V. or 2. V , and ' The rest sball bear this burthen ' was retained in the 
margin, whereas, as we have &ccn, CapcU omilted it altogether. In the next Vario- 
nun, 1778, CapeU't leading was silently adopted ia line 15 : * To wear the horn, the 
Instjr boin.' Thisi bowever, was tejeeted by Hiloae in 1790^ and the text of the 
Folio substantially retained, except that ' The rest,' S:c. was inserted as a stage-direc- 
tion, I. and 2. as given by Capell were adopted, and before the last two lin, s was pre- 
fixed This arrangement Steevcns followed in his own edition of 1 793 ; and Bos« 
well obo In Malone'a Vaiionim of tSai. In the latter editioo Boswbll has the follow* 
iogs ' In Playford's Musical Companion, 1 673, where this is to bo Ibvnd Mt to musie» 
the words " Then sinq him home " are omitted. From this wc may suppose that they 
were not then suppo&cd to form any part of the song itself, but spoken by one of the 
peiiODi at a diiectkm to the rat to coaunence the dionis. It shotild be «liierved» 
that in the old copy the woids in qiteatioo, and those which the modem editors have 
regarded as a stage-direction, arc given as one line.' Knight, the next critical editor 
(Caldecolt confessedly followed the Folio), omitted this line (line 14) altogether, linea 
12 and 17 were nonibered i, and lines 13 and t8 were Bunibered and to line 19 
waa prefixed *A1L' Knight's note is as Ibllowsi *The music to this "long"* [which 
is here reprinted from Knight at the end of this note] ' i? from a curious and very rare 
work, entitled Cj.V// that Catch can ; cr a Choice CclUctton of Catches, Hounds, &'c., 
eollected and published by John mUon^BcUck. in MusicktfXd^z; and is there called 
a €al(kt though, as in the case of snany other compositions of the Idnd so denomi- 
nated, it is a round, having no catch or play upon the words, to give it any claim to 
the former designation. It is written four basc5, but by transposition for other 
voices would be rather improved lliaa damaged. Jouu lIiiioQ, one of the best and 
most active oomposen of his day, was ofganist of St Miigaret's, Westmuster. His 
name is affixed to one of the madrigals in The Triumphs cf Oriana, 160I, pre- 
viously to which he was admitted, by the Univcrblty of Cambridge, as a Dachelor in 
Music. Hence he was of bhakcspcare's time, and it is as reasonable to presume as 
agreeable to believe that a piece of vocal hannony so good and so pleasing, its age 
considered, formed a part of one of the most delightful of the great poet's dramas. 
In Hilton's round the brief line, "Then i.ing him home," is rejected. The omission 
was unavoidable in a round for four voices, because in a composition of such Umit, 
and so arranged, it was necessar) to give one couplet, and neither more nor less, to 
each part. But it is doubtM whether that line really forms part of the origiud test, 
[where it is] printed as one line without any variation of t\-]')c. Is the whole of the 
line a stage-direction .<* " Then sing him home " may be a direction for a stage pro- 
cession. Mr Oliphont, in his useful and entertaining Musa Madrigalesca, 1S37, 
doubts whether die John Hilton, the asthor of the OrUma madf^sl, could have 
been the same that subsequently published Catch that Catch can, as well as another 
work which he names. This is a question into whic!i v. e shall not enter, cur only 
object being to give such music, as part of Shakespeare's plaj-s, as is supposed to have 
been originally sung in them, or that may have been btroduced in them shortly after 
their production.' COLLIER agrees wiUi Knig^that the whole of line 14 is clearly 
only a stage-direction, printed by error as a part of the song in the old copies, but 
instead of omitting it he places it in the margin, and has the following note : * " Then 
ring hfatt heme " has reference to the carr) ing of the lord, who killed the deer, to the 
Duke ; and we are to sujk u. • that the foresters sang as they quitted the st.Tge for 
tbeir '*home " in the wood. The rest shall bear this burden" alludes to the la^t six 
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[the rest shall beare this burthen] 
lines, which are tlxj burdt n of ilie sung.' DVCE in his first edition says: ' Much dis- 
cussion has arisen whether tlicsc words £line 14] arc a portion of the song or of the 
ttage-direction. It is a qaestiun on which I do not feel myself competent to ^)eak 
with any j>o5itivcness.' Accordingly, Dycc prints the line in the margin, in smaller 
t)pe merely. In his two later editions he has no nolo, except the remark that Grant 
White altered 'Then' to TAey. Grant Wmit£ divided the song into two stan^ai 
of foor lines each, and marked them I and II; line 14 appears as a stage-directioo 
with ' Then,' a£ has just been noted, chained to Thty. At the end, instead of * Exeunt/ 
be reads: TAey bear off the deer, singing.'''\ In his first edition, after givinj^ his 
reasons for believing line 14 to be a stage-direction, w hich are the same as those 
advanced Iqr picce^ng editors, he sajrs : <**Tlien sing him home " has icfereiMe to 
Jaqnes's suggestion to present the sncoessful hunter to the Duice ** lilie a Roman coa- 
qucror"; for the song was " for this purpose." That there is an alternation of two 
lines of solo w ith two of chorus or burthen, the latter being in lioth cases lusty lines 
about the lusty horn, no musician or glee-singer, and it would seem no reader with an 
ear for fhythm, can entertun a dooht. ** Then " in the original stage-direction seems 
plainly a misprint for they.' SxArNXON prints only ' Tlie rest,' &c. in the margin as 
a stago-diroctton. 'We rather lako,' he says, '"Then sing him home" to form the 
burden, and conjecture it ought to be repeated after each couplet.' 1 1 alliweix says : 
•There can be little doubt that the greater part of thb song, in fact, the last six luies, 
was originally intended to be sung in chorus, Jaqucs being indlflcrcut to the tune, "so 
it make noise enough,"' wherefore Ilalliwcll divides line l ? after 'beare,' thus keep- 
ing up the rhyme to * weare ' ; places ' This burthen ' in a ime by itself; and assigns 
fhe rest to be snog by the whole company. He claims for this amngvment that it 
•seems on the whole more likely to be correct than considering any portion of the line 
as a stage-direction.' B.vrrox Field {S/i. Soc Papers, 1847, iii, 135) was the first, 
I think, to suggest that • This burthen ' should be printed by itself, but then he said it 
should be in a matginal note, wherein his treatment is dightly diffisrent fiom Halli> 
vtH's. He also suggested ^Afen sing him home,* instead of *Tbcy.* 

I have thus given all, I think, of the diverge textual arrangements of this song. 
Subsequent editors have ranged themselves under one or the other leader as best 
sdted their fancy. The majority, however, agree in holding 'Then sing Um home* 
a: ; ut cf the song, and 'The rest shall bcarc this burthen 'asastage-direction; which 
is also the belief of Rofic (p. 12) and of the present £d. 




Whaithsll ho bsvs that kilfdilie deer t His leath • «r Skiai, and honu to wsh; 

T.il.'- iVicu no scorn to wear the horn. It was a crest, crc thou w.4St bom ; 

Thy & - diei^s&*di«r bore it. And thy fa - ther wore- ii. 

The bom, the horn, the lus • 17 born h not a thing to laagb to Mon, 
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Take iliou tio fcorne to zvearc (he home, 

It was a crejl ere tlwu wajl borne , 

Thy fathers father wore ii, 

And U^feihtrbore 

The home, the heme, the lufly korne, 

Is not a tiling to laugh lo/come* 
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Exeunt, 



20 



14- Om. KoL In Buui^ CdL Wh. 
Dyce, Huds. 

llie...biiitiie&] b maigin, Tbedb. 
+, Steer MaL Sing. Stt. Clke» ViAy, 
Rife. 

14, 15. Then...fconi£] As oar line, 
Theob. Ilan. Warfa. JbhnB. As two 

lines, Sleev. '85. 



15. to . home] One line, reading To 
war the hom^ the horn^ the horn Theob. 
H«n.W«rb.Jdins. OneIine,rai£nf 7> 

war the horn, the lusty hom dtp. 

18. thy] thy own }Ian. 

19. The] All. The Mai. Steev '93. 
19, zo. Markod .-us ' Boithen,* Wh. ii. 

19. lufty] luniy 1-;. 
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14. bortben] See III, ii, 242. 

1 5. home] Coleridge, (p. 108) : I question whether there exists • parallel instance 
of a phrase that, like this of ' horns,' is universal in all IsagnsgeSy and yet for which 
no one has discovered even a plausible origin. 
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Scxna Tertia, 



EnUr Ro/ttUnd and CiUa, 
Rof, How lay you now, is it not paft two a dock ? 
And faeere much Orlando, 

CtL I warrant you, with pure Ioue,& troubled brain, 

Enter Silums, 5 
He hath t'ane his bow and arrowes^and is gone forth 



Sceae V. Pope, Han. Warb. Jobos. 
Scene eoodooed, Theob. 

2. a clcs.^'l o\-!ock Theob. 

3. And...Ot\a3i6oy J wmder much 



much Orlando I Stcev. '^5. and here's 
u» Orinuh. Ritsoo, Qoiocy (MS). Ami 
here — much, OrlanJj ! ]o\m Hunter. 

4^7. Ftose, Pope et seq. (except Coll.). 

6. t*a$ie'\ ta*tu F^. ta*m Rowe. 



I. After the remark upon the ' uoisy scene,' which has just passed (see the fust 
aole In precedtag scene), tnd wUdi wtt intradnced to 611 ttp die inteml of two 
hours, Johnson continues : This contraction of time we might impute to poor HoIIf 
lind's impatience but that a few minutes after wc find Orlando sendtn^^ his excuse. 
I do not see that by any probable division of the Acts this absurdity can be obviated. 
{Vo3» remuk, if I trndentand i^md I am not sue tibst I do^ is an undeserved slnr 
OO Shakespeare's dramatic art. To defend any dramadBt, let alone Shakespctre, 
•gainst the charge of absurdity in representing the passage of time by the shifting of 
ccenes, is in itself an absurdity which no ouc, I think, would consciously commit. 
As Ais comedy b perfermed now^A'dajs, die 'noisx scene' is freqaentlf omitted 
altogether, and this present scene opens in 'another part of the Forest this of itself 
is sufficient to indicate a flight of time, and no spectator notes an ' absurdity.' How 
much more pronounced is this flight when a whole scene inter\'enes, with new cha- 
radecs and whoUy new action. It is to be iearHl that, in TCty tnith, this Song pene* 
Irated to Dr Johnson's deaf ears only as * noise,' and th.it, furthermore, Shakespeaie's 
art in driin itic construction was in general so exquisitely concc ilcd that when once 
it stood revealed with unmistakable plainness, Dr Johnson resented the attempt to 
sway his mood as * perBOoal affirDnt— Ed.] 

3. heere much] Whaixey: We have still this use of 'much,' as when we ssy, 
speaking of a person who wc su'pcct will not keep his appointment, 'Ay, you will be 
sure to sec him much P Malone : So the vulgar yet say, ' I shall get nweh by that, 
BO doobt,* neanhig thtk fhqr shall get noAing. Holt WHrrsi It is spolten iton> 
ieaUy. GiFVOftl^ in • note on < Mudi wench, or much son !' — Evtry Man in kit 
Htirm^ur, IV, iv, p. 117, siys ' Much !' is .in irotiic.-il c\clam.ation for little or ncne, in 
which sense it frctjucntly occurs in our old dramatists. Thus in Heywood's Edward 
IV: 'Much duchess I and much queen, I trovl* [On p. j^/a cS Edward IVt ed. Sh. 
Soe. there is ' Mudi mieen, I inml' bat I cannot 6nd the line as given by Gifibrd* 
who is usually accurate. — Ed.J 

4-7. Walker {firii. i, x6} : These lines arc printed as verse in the Folio; which* 
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To flccpe : lookc who comes heerc. 

Sil. My errand is to you^faire youth, 
My gentle PhclK\di\^ bid me giuc you this: 
I know not the contents, but as I gucffe 
By the flcrnc brow, and wafpifh a(5lion 
Which llic did vfe, as (lie was writing of it, 
It bearcs an angr>' tenure : pardon me, 
I am but ai a guiltlefle mefTenger. 

Rof. Patience her felfe would (lartle at this letter, 
And play the fwaggerer, beaf€ this,beare all : 
Shee iaies I am not &ire,tfaat I lacke manners, 
She calls me proud, and that (he could not loue me 
Were man as rare as Phenix : Ws m/ will, 



10 



»5 



«9 



9. did\ MaL Cild. Knt. Coll. i, Wh. 
i, DyceL OnLFfetcet 

10. know\ knrw Ff. 



13. Ummri^ tenour Tbeob. ct seq. 
t6. After reading the letter. Han. 



OMipled with their being felloired hjr • dialogue, alio in veiae, inchaet me to think 

Shckrspeare nr'ant th^'m .15 such. [WaH rr rr.a'Krs no new division of the lines, 
but aids the rb}-tbm by reading ' warrant ' as warrant, and contracting ' and i5 ' to 
Collier (ed. ii) : [Lines 4 and 6] are onderaoored in the Folio (MS) as 
if the7 were a qnottfUon, and they read like it Celia applied them to Orlando, wlio 
had nothing to do with ' bows and arrows ' that we are anywhere informed. [In line 
6] ' is ' was erased by the old annotator. [Capell introduced a dash after ' forth,' in 
line 6, and has been followed in every subsequent edition, I think, except the Cam- 
bridge, die Glebe, Wi^ghf a, and mite*s aecond edition.] 

8» faire youth] Abbott (§ 510), considers an interjectional line, and thus scans: 
' Look, wli.^ ( cnmes h^rc ? | My ix\ rand (s ] to ydtt ]| Fair ydutb, j| My g<ot | le 
Phe I be Lid j me give | you this.' 

9. did bid] KEicaTLnr: Editon»iByfleirine1aded, IbUowF^andonA'did.* I 
think we are wrong. [We are, therefore, to infer that Keightley would here pro- 
nounce • Phcbe ' as a monosyllable, wherein he has Collier for company. It is not 
impoesible that it may have been the lover's pet-name, but where it occurs further on, 
la V, iv, 35, ft seems wholly oat of place irom RosaUnd. I <hink it should he pro> 
aonnced uniformly as a dissyllable. — Ed.] 

12. writing of it] For other instances oC this construction of verbal nouns, see, if 
need be, Abbott, % 178. 

14. as] Abbott, § 115 : At was used almost, bat not quite, rednndandy after 
* seem ' (as it is still after ' regard/ * represent ') : 'To prey on nothing that doth seem 
<tr d^n ] '— [line 123, below], and cvenafter'am' [as here, where itmeansj: 'lam 
here in tfu ckaratter of^ &c. 

18. calls . • . and that] Abbott, § 382 : As in Latin, a verb of ^xakiog can be 
omitted where It is implied by some other word, as hetet 'She caUt me proud, and 
(says) that,' &c 

19. man . . . Phenix] Walker in his Article (LI, Vers. p. 243) on the plural of 
Substandm ending in a plural sound which are found without the usual addition of/ 
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[ACT iv, 8& iii. 



Her loue is not the Ilarc that I doe hunt, 20 
Why writes flic fo to me ? well Shephcard, well, 
This is a Letter of your ownc deuice. 

Sii, No; I proteft,! know not the contents, 
Phe^ did write it 

Rof, Come, come, you are a foole, 25 
And tum'd into the extremity of loue. 

20. dcf] c'iJ Ff, Rowc. 26. turn'd into the\ turned im tkevt 

25. you arej you re Fopc+j Dycc iii turned so in the Cap. conj. 
Htids. i^txtremUy\ th* attremUy Pope 

-1-, Dyce iii, Hiids^ 



or es^ instances (p. 266) 'words ending in xi and cites the present line thus: * Were 
men as rare as Fhflenlx,' whicit last word be evidently thinks should be thus 

printed: ITiccnix' as an inf'.ica'.ion of the plural. Lettsom's f<3ot-notc is as follows: 
'Walker does not say from what edition he took the reading men. I find it in a 
small edition published by Tilt in 1S36, professedly " from the text of the corrected 
copies of Steevens sad Mslone,*' and tberefere I suppoae it is tbe reading of wbak 
used to be called the received text. The Four Folios, Pope, Hawner, Theobald, 
Capcll, Var. 1S21, Knif^bt, and Collier all road " man," but the sens*> spems to demand 
men,* Letlsom might have added, as reading ' man,' Rowe i, ii, Warburton, Johnson, 
the Var. 1773, 1778, 1785, Sleevens, 1793, Malone, 1790, Rann, Var. iftoj, 1813, 
Hanieas, Singer's First Edition, Chalmers, Campbell, — all except Hailitt, X85I, who 
reads men. In Hazlitt I am inclined to think that the reading is bjr no means acd- 
dental. — Ed. 

19. Pbenix] Haluwell: 'that diere is but one Fhoealx In Oie World, which 
after many hundred years burocth it self, and from the asbes thereof ariscth up another, 
is a conceit not new or altngethcr popular, but of great AntiqaiQr.'— >Bn>wn's Vidgar 
Mrrors [Book HI, chap, xii, p. 144, ed. 1672]. 

19. 'od*B my will] Are not aU these oaths, in wbidi Rosalind indulges with 
marked freedom, ber attempts to assume a swaihing and a martial outside? Belbce 
she donned doublet and hose she uttered none. ' Faith ' was then her strongest 
afHrroalion, but from the hour she entered Arden we bear these charming little oaths 
from Ganymede. This, among others, is a reason, I think, why we should not adofit 
Spedding's ^u'piier in jjlace of 'Jupiter * in III, ii, 154; or QiUier^S • Love, love' in 
lieu of ' Jovo, Tci .c ' in II, iv, 60. — iln. 

24. write itj M\S0N (p. 87) : The metre of this line is imperfect, and the sense 
of the whole ; for why should Rosalind dwell so mocb upon Fhebe's bands unless 
Silvias had said something about them? I have no doubt but the line originally ran 
thus : ' Phebe did write it zt/ith her ou'ti ftrir /:.:i:d,' And then Rosalind's reply will 
naturally follow. Cowd^n-Clarke : Mason's conjecture is very plausible. Some 
aUnakm to die wUteness and delicacy of Fbebe*s bsnd seems leqidsite to account fat 
Rosalind's abuse of its colour and texture. 

26. turn'd into] Cai kll: Had Silvius been at first a cool lover, as now a hot one, 
the word ' turn'd' had been proper; but as this was never the case, wc must cither 
put a sense upon 'tmn'd' that to not coounon, to wit, got or falPn} or else suspect a 
comiptioo, sod look o«t Ibr amendment; [See Text. Notes] both [of these are] 
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I faw her hand, (he has a leathcrne hand 
A frecftonc coloured hand : I verily did thinke 
That her old gloues were on, but twas her hands: 
She has a hufwiues hand, but that's no matter: 
I fay fhc neucr did inuent this letter, 
This is a mans inuention^and his hand. 
Sil, Sure it is hers. 

Rof, Why,tis a boyfleious and a cruell ftile, 
A ftile for challengers : why,ihe defies me. 
Like Turke to Chriftian : womens gentle braine 
Could not drop forth fuch giant rude inuention, 
Such Ethiop words, blacker in their eflefl 
Then in their countenance : will you hearc the letter? 

5/7. So pleafe you, for I neuer beard it yet: 40 
Yet heard too much oiPhebes crueltie. 

Rof, She Pktbes me : marke how the tyrant writes. 42 

2<). on] oru F,Fj. et cet 

36. womens'] Ff, Cam. woman'' $ Rowe 37. giant rude] gtant-rudi 'Cap. 

within ihe boundi of probability, but the fint of tliem Mem the moit eligible i lor 

'turned' will signify — licnd turncd ; and then Rosalind's meaning will be, — Come, 
come, you're a simpleton, and the violence of your love has tum'd your head. 
Wright : That is, brought into. Compare, for this sense of ' turn,' Two GmL IV| 
fv, 67 : <A slave, that still an end turns me to diame.' Tke Tiii^.. I« ii» 64: *0, 

my h- arl Llceds To think o' the tccn that 1 have tum'd you to.' 7\i/elfih N. II, 
V, 224: 'It cannot but turn him into a notable contempt.' Cor. Ill, i, 284: 'The 
which shall turn you to no further harm.' Hence Capeli's emendations are unneces- 
•ary. 

28. freestone coloured] Wright: Of the colour of Bath brick. Neil: Strat- 
ford on- Avon is situated on the Oolite strata, which are much used in building because 
they arc able to be worked freely or easily by the mason. This, therefore, is a glover's- 
•on-like descriptive plinse Cor a somewbat browQisb-yellow band, leadity suggested 

to a Warwiclvshire man. 

32. his hand] Is the key to the masculine character of Phebe's handwriting, 
which evidently surprises Rosalind, to be found in the emphatic ' waspish action ' 
with which SiMus says she wrote the letter? Like Haaalef s nenwns gestve when 
be writes : ' So, uncle, there you are !' — Ed. 

34, &c. Phcbc's letter, apart froni the deception which is practised on Silvius, is, I 
think, charming, Hartley Coleridge ; Rosalind is therefore forced into this furious, 
esaggmted abuse of it, and into lietitioaa qvotatiQiis ln« % b order to arouse ia 
SQviuS a proper degree of manly indignadoo against Ibebe, Wd lo nu^M hbB, poor 
tarae snake, believe in licr cruelty. — Ed. 

37. giant rudej For many more such compounds see Abbott, § 430. 

y^. coantenanee] For dhe sake of enolest riqrtba this is to be proooanoed M a 
diisyUaUe. See Abbott, $4^8; 
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Read. Art tJiou god, to Shepherd turt^d'f 43 
Tkat a maidens heart luUh bunfd. 

Can a woman raile thus ? 45 

SIbf. Call you this failing? 

Ref, Read. Wky^i^ godhead had a part^ 
V/ai^fi thou with a vfomans heart} 
Did 3fou euer heare fuch railing? 

Wfttles the eye of man did wooe me, 50 

T/iat could do no vengeance to me. 

Meaning me a beaft. 

If the /come of your bright eine 

Haue pozoer to raifc fuch hue in tmne^ 

AlackCy in me^ ivJiat f range effect 55 
Would they worke in iniUie afpe^ ? 
Wliiles you chid mCy I did lone , 
Hoiv iJien might your praicrs moue ? 
He titalirings tliis loue to tltee. 



43, 47. Read.] Reads. Rowectieq. 
4J. godj a god Ktly. 

Sh^ihenl] Iheaphcard F,. 
43, 44. tam'd?...lnini*d.3 tmnfd,,*. 
kuanedf Howe et feq. 



47. a part] apart Ff. 

48. War'ft] Waft F^. 

5*. me\ me, Tbeob. Wufai, 
53. cine] Eyne Rowe. 
57. chidj ckidt Kowe. 



43> 47> Reftd] This impeimdve mood here betraj-s the stage copy^Eo. 

43. IIartlf.y Coi KRinoE (ii, 144) : Phebe is no great poetess. It may be 
Rmarlced in general that the poetry-, introduced as such by Sbakcspcaro, is seldom 
iKtter than doggereL A poem in a poem, a play in a play, a picture in a picture, the 
imitation of flageolet or tmmpet in piaaofocte nniric, are all depaitmcs frann legitimate 

ftrt; and yet how frequent in our old drama was the introduction of play within piny ! 
Sometimes, as in Bartholomew I-'air, The Knight of Ou Burning Pestle, The Tam- 
ing of tJu Shrew, and other?, the main perfonnance is as it were double-diamatised 
an expedient which Mooce, in lus LMa Rookk, has tnmsfened to namtive. But 

niorr- frequently the episodic flrp.ma is more or less subservient to the v'ot, as in //am- 
let. The Roman Actor, (Sec. ; or purely burlesque, as in Midsummer Aighi's Dream. 

51. vengeance] Johnson : Here used for mischief. 

52. That is, of course, meaning diat I am a faeast. Theobald, bjr his oomnui after 

•roc,' ma le it j>ocsible to suj>pose that Ro-.ilin l calls Plicb'j a beast. — Ed. 

54. Haue] ArnoTT, $412 : The subjunctive is not required, and therefore * have ' 
is probably plural here. 

56l swpect] Schmidt parapbraaes Ibis as took, air, eMmtmatue, but Wmcht is 
dearly more correct in interpreting it as 'an astrological term used to denote the 
favourable or unfavour-il 'lc a| p'-.'.ranre of the planets.' for wliich infcrprctntion Schnudt 
funiisbcs many examples. * Th;: accent," addi Wright,' ii always on the last syliabk-.' 

$9. Urao] Waucer {firie, i, 295) marlss this word as suspicious^ but does not sug^ 
gest any in its room; be merely says: *Zffve occurs three other times in tho comse 
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JJuU knoivcs this Lone in me: 6o 

Andby Mm fcate v/> thy minde^ 

Wkitktr that th y youth and kinde 

ma the fait] if nil offtr take 

Of mc, and aU that I can make^ 

Or el/e him my lone denie, 65 
And then He Jludie how to die. 

Si/, Call you this chiding? 

0/ Alas poore Shephcard. 

f!(f. Doe you pitty him ? No, he deferues no pitty : 
wilt thou loue fuch a woman ? what to make thee an in- 7^ 

ftrument,and play falfe Araines vpon thee f not to be cn- 
dur'd. \Vcll,goe your -way to her; (for I fee Loue hath 
made thee a tame fnakc) and fay this to her ; That if fhe 
loue me, I char^^a^ her to lo:; _- thee : if fhe will not, I will 
ncucr haue her, vnleffe thou intreat for her : if you bee a 75 
true loucr hence, and not a word ; for here comes more 
company. £xit. Si/, 

Enter Otiuer, know) 
OHu, Good morrow, faire ones : pray you, (if you 79 



60. this] that Rowc ii. 

71. yfraina] strings Ff, Rowe. 

76. /i.'/iiY,] /I'zrr, ketice, Rowc. 



78. Scene VI. Pope, Han, Warb. 
Johns. 



4tf theie fooiteen lines.' If repetition is in itself suspicious, uid it often is, I cannot 

think that this is the 'love ' on which suspicion should !:L;lit ; i'. it mnnecled indis*' 
solubly with the prcccflin-; ' love,' that flourished even under chiding. It is tlllS Teiy 
love which is now sent by Silvius, so it seems to me. — £d. 

63. Unde] Johnson: The old wnd for nahtrt. Cau>ecotT: Natural snd 
Itindljf affections. 

64. make] Steevevs: That is, raise as profit from anything. So \ci Mem. for 
Mios. IV, iii, 5 : ' He's in for a commodity of brown paper, .... of wllich he made 
five nnlcs.' Caioecott: That is, make up, all that ^att be my utmost amount. 
Halliwei.1.: Probably used in its ordinary acceptation, make by my Ialx>ur or skill. 

70. instrument] That is, use thcc as a mcf.^onfjcr while dectivi!.^^ \\\r:i^\ as 
WRloiiT says, it is here used in two senses, as a tool and as a musical instrument. 

73. snake] MxixntE: This term was fret{uent1y used to express a poor, contempt- 
ible felloir. So in John Oulca''!<-, r kxi : ' /VvV /. — .md you, jKXir snakes, come 
seldom to a booty.' — [p. 253, a, 1*^]. .\'; liii, in /.o> J Crvvrwc!/, 1602: '//iiles. — and 
the po<iri st .Snake, that feeds on Lcmmons, rilclicrs.' — [p. 234, h, F^. Cotgrave 
(always a good authority) gives; *Haire. m. A leane, or ill-fauoured curtail; a cartioa 
lode ; (hence) also, a wretched or miserable iellow ; a poore snake.'— Ed.] 

79. Aire ones] WfticUT: Shakespeare seems to have forgotten that Celia was 
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Where in the Purlews of this Forreft, ftands 80 
A (heep-coat^fencM about with Oliue-trees. 

CeL Weft of this place, down in the neighbor bottom 
The ranke of Ozicrs^by the murmuring ftreame 
Left on your right hand, brings you to the place; 
But at this howre,the houfe doth keepe it felfe, S5 
There's none within. 

Oli. If that an c}'c may profit by a tongue. 
Then fliould I know you by ti; fcription, 
Sucli garments, and fuch yecrcs : the boy is faire, 
Of femall fauour, and bcftowes himfelfc 90 

80. Where i«] Wherein F^F,. 89-92, the boy..,hr^er\ As % quo- 

84. f>ruK:s \ / ' ' Ff, Rowe L lation, Thcob. ct scq. 

S5. hcii^>re\ 1 J. (j/a. femall'^ F^. Jtmaie Y^^. 

apparently tlie only woman present. Perhaps we should read • fair one.'' [Dcridodly, 
It is llic very last oversiglit which Shake.si>carc would be likely to commit. It is 
Celia who replies, which increases the likelihood that it i& she alone who is 
addressed^ED.] "v*tvu*i l...v - \ 

79. (if you know)] Rowr cxch.inged these jiarentlu .sts of the Folios for commas. 
Jon.NSON was the first to drop tlie second comma and read : ' I'niy you, if you know 
Wlicrc iu the,' &c., and was followed, except by CapcU, in all editions down to and 
Inelttding Ki^lit Collier restored Ibe second comna, wbich tias been since retained. 
It is a trilling matter, bat it involves a shade of meaning wbicb an editor cannot dia* 
regard. — I'.i). 

iJo. Purlews] Malone: BuUokar, Z"a-/t>«/i'/-, has ; Purine. A place neeie ioin* 
ing to a Forrest, wbcre it is lawful! ibr the owner to tbe ground to hunt, if bee can 
dispend fortie shillings by the yeere of free land.' Reed : Purlieu, .■i.iys .Manwocd's 
Treatise cn the Forest I.a'v':, c. w, '\> a certain^ terriiorie of ground ail;oyning unto 
the forest, mcarcd and bounded with unmovcablc marks, tnecrcs, and boundaries: 
which territories of ground was also forest, and afterwards disalbrested agdne bj the 
perambulations nude for t'u stwriui^ of the new forest from the old.' 

82. bottom] Ca; ri L: Tlii^ word .should have a {mWcx ;> .i'"':r it, a semicolon, 
for the meaning of these lines, who.sc construction is a little pcqilex'd, is as follows: 
It stands to the taett of this pLiee, and down im tht neighbour httom ; if you leave 
///,• /■■?;.•/{• ef cu'i-rs, that grows by the br<x)k-sidey 4m ^<'»r right hand, it will htvogym 
to the //./ [ For m.tny examples of noun compounds, see Abbott, § 43Pb] 

S3, ranke] Sec III, ii, 97. 

84. Left] See Capell's foregoing note. 

90. fauour] Moi!KRi,Y : To favour is to resemble in Yorkshire even now [and here 
in this countr)' also. — Eii.]. I fence it might be arp^ited that 'favour' means re:rm- 
blanee, and therefore countenanee. It would, however, be more accurate to derive the 
verb from the substantive, as in the parallel phrase of the same dialect, ' you breed o' 
me,* for you are like me. In that case 'favour' mxf perhaps be a cormpiion (by 
proximity) of 'fenfitn ' (faiturc), which is .'^imil.irly ti^t ! a verb ('a gla.<;s that fea- 
tured them '). Compare, for the vanishing of the /, ' vciulus ' with * vieil/ and * em* 
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Like a ripe fifter : the woman low 91 

91. ri^ Afi"'^ "i^^ fortsttr Lcitsoro, Steev. Mai. Sing. Clke, Klly, Dyce iii, 
Htids. Coll. UL 

/^,] Bu! tht Ff, Rowc + , Cap. 

phyteusis' with *(eo){ie£.' WjughT: 'Favour' is aipect, look; used generally of 

the face. Compare ^f^^cb. I, v, 73 : 'To niter favour ever is to fear.' And Hamlet^ 
V, i, 214 : ' Lei her paint an inch thick, to this favour she must come.' 

90. bestowesj Steevemsi Compare 9 Mm* iVs II, ii, 186; * How might ve see 
Fdstsff bestow Umself to-nlKbc is bis trae ooiiouis, and not ounelves be seen Y 

Rev. T JIN Hl'NTER: I apprehend the mcanin : here to bo, that by stuffing out his 
bosom, he gives himself the appearance of a girl of ripe age. [Schmidt supplies 
many examples where ' bestow,' used reflectively, means to deport m^s ulf^ 

91. ripe sister] Walxer ( Vm. 209) : <A ripe sister* seems an odd expression. 
Lettsom [in a foot-note to Walker] : Odd, no doubt, and it is not less odd that 
nobody, as far as I knc w, made t!tis remark before. ' Ripe sister' seems corrupted 
from ri^ht foreittr. 1 his last word was often written forsUr and /osier. Perhaps, 
too, the first *«nd' has usniped die pUce of itie. The F, reads: « Like a ripe sister: 
But the woman low,' &c. So in Maeb. I, vii, the same edition has : '.Vnd dasht the 
Branes out, had I but so swome,' &c. Buf, in l-uth these passages, is a crutch fur- 
nished by the compassionate editor to assist tlie lameness of the metre. In Alacbetk 
the idloai of our language, as well as Ae bannony of the verse, seems to t«<iiihe as to 
lead: 'And dash'd the brains on't out, had I so sworn,' &e. Dyce (ed. iU) pro- 
nounces this emendation of Lettsom's ' most ingf^nious,' a commendation by no means 
too strong. 'A ripe sister,' not only as .a phrase by itself, but as applied to a young 
man or even to a 'boy,' seems to be not merely * odd,' but almost unintelligible, and 
until something belter is proposed Lcttsom*S right forester holds, for me, pre-eminent 
rank. But, on the rlher han l, Wright, our highest Shakespearian ;r,i'.'nority now 
living, accepts the present text, and says : ' The meaning must be that Rosahnd, lliougb 
in male attire and acting the patt of a brother, was in her behavioor to Celia more like 
an elder sister.' See also Hunter's explanation in the preceding note. — Ed. 

01. sister] Of course it is man if-', th.it the scansion of this l;nc halts if we read 
it in the right bulterwoman's ranlc to market. To smooth it out Walker ( Vers. 209) 
svoeiled that *iinaa* be pfoooonoed as he says dau^hUr Is sometimes pronounced ; 
that fa, as a trisyllable. Oxen and wainropes will never draw me to the belief that 
either word was ever so pronounced, or at least ever should be .<;o pronounced. 
Almost invariably where the rhythm lialts over these two words there is a pause in the 1 
cense ; and this pause it is wbidi lakea die place of the extra syllable. Mow Walker 
mtssed seeing this, it is difficult to oon^lMnd. lb Umself even calls attention to 
this p.iuse, and notes that in at lca£;t half of the instances of his trisyllabic daughter 
there is not only a paxjse, but a full stop after the word. .And yet he speculated on 
the original form of the word as a source of its prolonged pronunciation, and Lettsom 
tnggested that it might lie in die original guttural sound. Abbott, too, is scarcely 
hetter ; for he su;:::-;ests ( § 47S) that the er final m.iy h.ivc been ' somctimc5 pronounced 
with a kind of '• burr," which produced the etTect of an additional syllable,' and thus 
scans the present line : ' Like a | ripe sfs | tlr : | the w<5m | an l<5w.' ' Trisyllables ' 
and 'bom' may make lines rbythnucal on paper, but let diem remain on die paper» 
and never leave it. Or let them be set to the music whtch IS asked for in Othello, 
'that may not be beard.'— Ed. 
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And browner then her brother : are not you 92 
The owner of the houfc I did enquire for? 

Ccl, It is no boafl, being ask'd,to fay we are. 

OIL Orlando doth commend him to you both, 95 
And to that youth hce calls his Rofalind^ 
He fends this bloudy napkin j arc you he 

Rof. I am : what mufl we vnderftand by this ? 

Oli. Some of my fhame, if you will know of me 
What man I am, and how, and why, and where ICX> 
This handkcrchcr was ftain'd. 

Cel. I pray you tell it. 

OH, When lafb the yong Orlando parted from you, 
He left a promifc to rctume-againe 

Within an houre, and pacing through the Forreft, 105 
Chewing the food of .fweet and bitter fancie, 

93. owHfr] ffwturs Cap. conj. HaL Huds. Rife. handierchU/Ko-K^ cci. 
Dyce iii, Huds. 105. an Aoure'] two hours Han. 

97. M/j] his Warb. (misprint?). 106. food'\ cud Sta. Dyce ii, iii, CoIL 

loi. hiiftdiercher] Ff, Dyce, Cam. iii, Huds. 

92. browner] Cowden-Clarke : It must be remembered that when Celia pro- 
posed to disguise herself as a sbcpherdc5,s, she sa)*s that she xvill ' with a kind of 
umber smirch ' her * face ' ; and this browner complexion, mentioned here, shows that 
the has fulfilled her idea. 

93. owner] Capcll's conjecture is harmless; but Cowden-Clarke thus vindicates 
the original text in a note on Cclia's reply ' wc arc ' : * In this little touch there is a 
manifestation of Shakespeare's subtlety and true taste. Oliver, wholly occupied with 
Cclia, asks her if she be the " owner of the house " he inquires for ; but she, with the 
usual delicacy, modesty, and gcneror-ity which characterise her, especially where 
sharing all things equally with her cousin is concerned, answers by a word that com- 
prehends them both as joint-owners.' 

97. napkin] Steevens : That is, handkerchief [as it is called within five lines.— 
Ed.]. Ray s.-iys that a pocket-handkerchief is so called about Sheffield in Yorkshire. 
BosWELL : Napkin is still a handkerchief in Scotland, and probably in all the north- 
ern English counties. [• Oft did she heave her napkin to her cyne.' — Lover s Cent- 
plaint, 21. See Olh. Ill, iii, 335, where the fatal ' handkerchief spotted with straw- 
berries ' is also called a * napkin.' — Ed.] 

101. handkercher] This is the uniform spelling in the First Qu-irto of OthtUo : 
and once the Third Folio (IV, i, 167) spells it • I lankerchitTe.' In the First Folio in 
Olhello the spelling is uniformly ' handkerchicfc.' 

105. an houre] 'We must read,' saj-s Johnson, * within turo hours,' and then did 
not so read in his text. As Tyrwhitt asks, ' may not " within an hour " signify wi.'htH 
a tertain time ?' It does not mean one ; it is simply the indefinite article. — Ed. 

106. food] Staunton : Undoubtedly a misprint. ' To chew the cud,' metaphori- 
cally, to ruminate, to resolve in the mind, is an expression of frequent occurrence in 
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Loe v\'hat befell : he threw his eye afide, 107 

And marke what obiecl did prcfcnt it felfe 

Vndcr an old Oakc, whofe bows were mofs'd with age 

And high top, bald with drie antiquitie: 1 10 

A wretched ragged man, ore-grownc with haire 

lay fleeping on his back ; about his necke 112 

109. dei] Om. Pop<' + , Cap. Stecv. Xia irati] ^Rowe Fope, Uan. 
Wk Cam. Dyce ui, 1^1 uds. RUe. 

our old audbovs. Dyce (cd. ii) : In the Introduction to Qurih'm DurivarJ the imag- 
insuy Marqub <] • IlAvulieu is made to quote the present line thus: ^ShciQin:^ the cotie 
of sweet and biUcr fancy ' ; which is followed by the remark : 'Against this various 
leading of a welMcnown passage hi Shakeipeaie I look care to ofler no protest; for I 
suspect 5 L.ikespt.;\re would have suffered in the opinion of so delicate- a judge aS the 
Marquis, had I jirovcd his having wrstt' n " ;hrwing the rw./," accordinc; to all other 
authorities.' — ^p. xxxvj, cd. 1823. Sir Waiter Scott, therefore, was not aware that ' all 
MOwiides' agreed in ^diewing the food tJtJ &c.; and to him, in lact, we owe the 
«onection of the line. Erem i^Notes 6* Qu. 5th scr. iv, 4) ; The cud is identically 
the chautd. There is, then, a chewing that is net the tad, Init cf frL.^li A od, which, 
become so a cud, is laid by for re-chewing. Orlando chews no cud, but the food, 
ever spnng:ing afresh, of sweet and bitter love-thooghts, a crop in repute for quick 
and thick growth. . . . Mow at home the metq)bor is in the English mind is shown 
in the curious fact that the oral tradition of our educated society h.is usurped posses- 
sion of the verse, turning ' food ' into <ud. Engage tea persons of literary cultivation 
widi the elder brother's revelation of the younger's reverie, and, if the world is as it 
was, nine will, I expect, pledge their sdiolanhip to that reading of this text which, 
on the page of Shakespeare, they have not read. With a step back into the world 
as it was you have wooderfuUy Sir Walter Scott in example, [who] deliberately 
alleges cud lor the wivecsal reading, mose than • geneiation before [a tingle text] 
bad it. 

I06. bitter fancy] CaPELL: The epithets piven to ' Fancy' Irok'd .■^o like a tran.s- 
httion of tlic Greek }vtvK£'n'iic/}ov, that the editor thought for some liine, the Poet must, 
somehow or other, have been fishing in those wateis; but tunung again to his novel- 
ist, he ianxA a pssssge he had not leflected on, and Ihns it runs : * Wherein I have 
noted the variable disposition of fancy, . . b-:ing as it should sccme a combat mixl 
with disquiet, and a bitter plea-^ure wrapt in a sweet prejudice ' ; the words are 
address'd to Rosalind by this identical speaker. [See Appendix.] Malone: Lovt 
is always thus described by our old poets, as composed by oontrariea. See notes on 
Rom. «5r* Jul. I, i, 169. FARMER: Watson bci^ins one of his canzonets: *Love iS 4 
sowre delifjht, a sugred griefe, A li^-ing death, aa ever-dying hie,' «5>:c. 

109. old] Steevens : As this epithet hurts the measure without improvement of 

(be i«ue (for we are told in the same line that its ' boughs vrere moss'd with age^ 

and, afterwards, that its top w.is bald with dr>' antiquity), I have omitted it, as atx 

unquestionable interpol.ition. W](i7 i'. : I cmnot believe that in .in otlierwisc doftly 

wrought and perfectly rhyllimical passage, Shakespeare would load a line with a 

beavj nuwosyllable, entirely stq>erfluous to any poipose other than that of marring 

the description and msking the veise halt. 
x6 
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A greenc and guildcd fnakc had wrcath'd it fclfe, 

Wlio with her head, nimble in threats approach'd 

The opening of his mouth : but fodainly 

Seeing Orlando^ it vnlink'd it felfc, 

And with indented glides, did flip a\vay 

Into a bufli, vnder which buflies fliade 

A Lyonnefle, with vdders all drawne drie. 

Lay cowching head on ground, with catlike watch 

When that the fleeping man Ihould ftirre ; for 'tis 

The royall difpofltion of that bead 

To prey on nothing, that doth feeme as dead : 



\2% 



"5 



"5 



120 



114. thr£ati\ threatSt Rowe. 



118. uhuh'\ who/e f f, Rowe. 



113. guildcd] Rni.FF. cites Schmidt as ' noting that Shakeqware uscs ** gilded " 
twenty times and "giit" only six limes.' 

113. snakej Maginn (p. 91) : Some »age critics have discovered as a great geo- 
giaphical fault in Shakespeare that he introducea Uie tropiGal lion and seipent into 
Ardcn, which, it appears, they have ascertained to lie in some temperate zone. I 
wish them jr.y r>f their sn;::.iC!ty. Nfdnst.-rs more wonderful are to be found in that 
forest; for never yet, since water ran and tali tree bloomed, were there gathered 
together such a company as those who compose the tlramatis persoti^ of As Vm Like 
Ji. All the prodigies spawned by Africa, honum <?■ .'. ;-.7/r/j:, might well have 
teemed in a forest, wherever .situate, that was inliabitcd by such creatures .xs Re;alind, 
Touchstone, and Jacques. [Maginn refers to certain 'sage critics' who have severely 
critidsed Shakespeare's geography. Other commentators refer to 'wiseacres,' or to 
•would-be critics,' who sneer at Shakespeare's 'lions' and scoff at his 'palm trees* 
here in the forest of Ardcn, but nowhere that I can find are these 'sage critics ' or 
• wiseacres ' mentioned by name. I would gladly know who they arc. My reading 
has been tderahly extensive in what has been written about this play, and yet I have 
never come across these sneerers and scoffers. Allusion to them is abundant, and 
illimit.iHe ridieule is he iped on them, and no end of indignation is s'.irred in defence 
of poor dear Shakespeare against their inanities, but the cowards skulk, and dodge, 
and hide, and show never a foce. Exist somewhere they most. It cannot be daat 
we are all turned Don Ouixr tr s. At last, in my search for these wretches, I have 
concluded, in my dvs[..iir, tlut it is absolutely necessary to take a hint from the L.iw, 
and to adopt, for the nonce, into our circle of commentators a 'John Doe' and a 
'Richard Roe,' whom we may here load with obloquy, cover with ridicole, and 
wither with indignation, to onr own immense relief, and with the heartsome leflectioB 
that r.u lireatl'.er in the world will be, for it all, one atom the wcrje — Ed.] 

H4. Who] See III, v, 15, and again, line 137 below, or Abbott, §264, lor 
instances of 'who' personifying irrational antecedents. 

119. drie] Steevens: So in Arden »/ FmertkAm, 1592: 'the staraen Lyonea» 
Allien .she is dr)' suckt of her eager ycun;^ * — [II, ii, p. 37, ed. Bullcn. Con^are 



JLear, 111, 1, 12'. 'This night wherein the cub-drawn bear would couch.'] 
lai. that . . . thoiild] For 'that/ see I, iii, 44 ; for ' should,' sec Abbott, § 326. 
laj. dead] The belief in this diapositioa is probably as old as Aristotle; it is men- 
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This fccne, Orlando did approach the man, 

And found it was his brother, his elder brother. 12$ 

Ccf. O I hauc heard him fpcake of that fame brother, 
And lie did render him the moft vnnaturall 
That liuM amongft men. 

Oli. And well he might fo doc. 
For well I knuv/ he was vnnaturall. I30 

Rof, But to Orlando : did he leaue.him there 
Food to the fuck'd and hungry LyonneUe? 

OIL Twice did he tume his backCiand purposM fo : 
But kindnefle, nobler euer then reuenge. 
And Nature ftronger then his lull occafion, 135 
Made him giue battell to the Lyonnefle : 
Who quickly fell before him, in which hurtling 137 

laS. ammg^ Ff, Rowe i, Cam. Wh. iL amm^ Rife, ^mongtt Rowe it ct ceL 

tkned bjr Fliny ia bis chapter on LioM, wbich be nys be derived in the main from 

the Greek. Grey (i, 185) called attention tO this passage in Pliny, which thu5 appears 
in Holland's translation ( D*- .k MIT, chap, xvj) : 'The Lion alone of all wi!de lx:as(s, 
is gentle to those ihui huniL>ic iticinsclues vnlo hiiu, and will uot touch any such vpon 
their snhiniaarion, hot qxneth what creature soeuer lieth prostnUe before Um.' Natn- 
rally, in the case of a belief so old and so popular, allusions to it abound. ' The rag- 
ing Lyon ncuer rendcs The yielding pray, that prostrate lyes,' it stands written in 
'Willobie's Aviso, p. 99, ed. Grosart ; and DoecE (i, 30S) cites Bartholom.eus, De 
Jhvpriet. Rerum : * their mercie is known by many and oil enaamples : for they spare 
thtrn t!-.at lye on the |;j u - i", ' Shakespeare refers the nobleness of tii ■ 1;> n in 
Tivelflk N. and in Tro. Cress. Moreover, this delay of the lion in devouring^ 
Oliver is mentioned in Lodge's Nmel (see Appendix), although it is there stated as 
dne not to a royal disposititm, bat to a disrelish of * dead carlcasses.*<->ED. 
T23. ns] See line 14, above. 

127. render him] Mai.onE: That is, describe him. [This line is another furtive 
Alexandrine which Abbott would utunask by 'slurhog' the last two syllables of 
• nnna/HTtf/.* To say tmnafral would come natural to Hosen Bigelow, but, I think, 
to ao one else.— Ed.] 

131, &c. Fletcher (p. 222) : How finely is this .";ccne contrivrd so a.' to . h 
the dignity of Rosalind's affection ever keeping pace with its increasing w.annth. 
l-fer tirst solicitude, on this occasion, is not about her lover's personal safety, but as to 
the worthiness of his conduct under this new and extmordinaiy trial of bis generosiQr. 

135. occasion] Caldegott: That is, such reasonable ground as might have amply 
justified, or given just occasion for abandoning him. See IV, i, 167. 

137. Who] .See line H4, above. 

137. hurtling] Stkevens : To kmrtie is to more with inpetnosity and tomolt. So 

in Jul. Cts. II, i , 22: 'The noise of battle hurtled in the air.' Skeat: To come 
into collision witli. in dash against, to rattle. Nearly obsolete, but used in Gray's 
Fatal Sitttrtf ii. i; itniuicd from Shakespeare's JuL Cat. Middle English, ^ifr/Zm, 
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From mifcrablc flumber I awaked. 1 38 

Cel. Are you his brother? 

Rof, Was*t you he refcu'd? 140 
CeL Was't you that did fo oft contrive to kill him r 
OH, Twas I : but 'tis not I : I doe not fliame 

To tdl you what I was, fince my conuerfion 

So fweeetly taftes, being the thing I am. 
Rof^ But for Uie bloody napkin ? 145 
OIL By and by: 

When from the firll to laft betwixt vs two, 

Tcares our rccountmcnts had moft kindely bath'd. 

As how I came into that Dcfcrt place. 

I briefe, he led mc to the gentle Duke, 150 
Who gaue me frefli aray,and entertainment 



140. WvxV] Ff, Rowc, Fope, Han. 
Tlicob. i, Sin^^. Wh. Sta. Cam. Rife. 
Was it Theob. ii ct cct. 

refcu'd ] rescued Knt, Cam. KUy, 
ColUiii, Huds. Rlir. 

141. tVa^fl Was U Theob. ti, Waib. 



144. ftoeett!y\ F,. 

149. Ai h<nJ\ At, kow Sleev.'93 et 
acq. (subs.). 

Dejerl ] De/ari Rowc, Pope, 
Theob. Han. Warh. ' 

150. yj In Ff. 



to ji)-.tlc at^.iiiist, ilxsh ;i:;;iiii: t. [kisIi. ' Xn l he liira hurtl<lh witli his bors adouii.' — 
< h.niiccr, C. T. 2618, in the tlk&mcrc MS, wiiore nio.si other MSS have hurieth. In 
fact, hurt-ie is merely the frequentative of hurt, m tlic sense of ' lo dash.' And thU 
hurt is the Mid. Eng. kurttH, to dash, to dash one's foot i^ainst a thing, to stumble. 
' If otiy m.iti wandro in the <lai, he hirtith in t,' {. e. stumbles not,— <WycUff^!Niffy xi, 
9. Jfiir/cn, to d.ish, is the same with the mofh rn Fnghsh word. 

147, &c. CAl'tLL : No heedful pcruicr of ibis line, and the three it is foUow'd by, 
can think we have the passage entire; other heads of these bvothen* 'lecoimtnents' 
are r.pparcntly necessary to make the Poet's ' in brief right and sensible. What the 
accident w.as, or whnso the nr:^!ic;cnce, that has deprivM iis of these heads, the editor 
does not take upon him to say ; this only he is bold to assert, that there is a laaina^ 
and (perhaps) of two lines; if the public thinks well to admit of them, here are two 
that may serve to fill up with: *How, in that ha'nt ; wh.it my state, what his ; || And 
whose the service he was now cnrrag'd in; — '\ \\\ biicf,' vie. M \LONE: I believe a 
hne has been lost after line 149. SrhbVbNS: I suspect no omi^'Sion. KcicUTLEYt 
There may have been a line tost, but I rather think it is an ajosiopcsis. [The <Mnis> 
sion of a line is so serious a defect that we mi'.:ht <!imini>h the chances of its having 
orrurred by convcrtinjj ' rccountments ' into the .sii,^'.:l.ir. Th.it fiti il j is an unruly 
letter, which has given so much trouble th.it Walker even goes so far as to suggest, 
as I have already noted many times, that its presence may have been due to some 
peculiarity in Shakespeare's handwriting. At any Tate, its omission here is certainly 

less violent than t!ie inscrtirn of n '.vhr'le line, or, worse j'.il', nf two whole lines. 
Kcightley's ' aposiopesis ' is not without its dramatic effect, as though emotion choked 
the speaker,^— Ed.] 

149. As] Stbevens : *As,' in tins place, signifies— as for instance. [See II, 8.] 
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Committing mc vnto my brothers loue, 152 

Who led me inftantly vnto his Caue, 

There ftript himfclfe, and heere vpon his arme 

The Lyonnefle had tome feme flcfh away, 155 

Which all this while had bled ; and now he fainted. 

And cride in tainting vpon Rofalindc. 

Briefe, I rccouer'd him, bound vp his wound. 

And after fome fmall fpace, being flrong at hear^ 

He fent me hither, Granger as I am 160 

To tell this ftory,that you might eaccufe 

His broken promife,and to giue this napkin 

Died in this bloud, vnto the Shq>heard youth. 

That he in fport doth call his Ro/aSnd. 

CeL Why how now Gammed, fweet Gammtd, 165 

OH. Many will fwoon when thc>' do look on l)k>ud. 

CeL There is more in it ; Cofen Gammed, 

OH. Looke, he rccouers. 

Rof. I would I were at home. 

OL Wee'li lead you thither: 170 



161;, Jlaty] Om. F^F^. 

163. tkbl Msl. Steev.'9j, Cdd. Knu 
kis Ff. Rowe + , Cap. CoU. Wh. Dyce, 
Sto. Cam. Kily. 

164. fRm. fkints. Bspe et seq. (subs.). 

165. Cr.iiiinK.d.y'rri'c/Ganimcd.] C7aJly^• 
medJ — Swd ! — Ganjrmed I Johns. 



I<l7. more in i/] ru> more in U i" ,!' ^, 
Rowe. m0 mmv im't Pope, Hm. 

Co/en Ganimed] Cousin Gani- 
mtd I Rowc. Cousm—Ganynud ! Johiu. 
StccT. Mil. MTh. L 

168. [Raising her. Coll. ii (MS). 

X69. Iwpuidl Would rope+. 



158. Briefe] In Schmidt will be fooxkd other instances «t * brief* thus used. 

163. this] Malone: The change to At's of F^ is tmnecssan'. Oliver poiatStO 
the handkerchief when he present* it; and Rosalind could not doubt whoie blood it 
was ftfter the account Ant hnd been before given. Steevens: Either reading may 
serve; and certainly i& is not the worst, becanie it prevents the disgustii^ lepecition 

of th" pronoun 'this,' with which the present 5rprrch is infested. [This is one of the 
examples in Walker'* chapter on ' the Substitution of Words ' (C>»/. i, 317), and on it 
he remarks : * Here the proneness of tAis and kit to supplant each other might facili- 
tate the error.' < TXir blood' is wcalc compered with* AiirUood.' That it is Air blood, 
OrLiri lo'.s very blood, makes Rosalind faint. — En ] 

I JoH.NSON: Celia, in her first fright, forgets Rosalind's character and di.sqiii.s^, 
and culls out 'cousin,' then recollects herself, and says, 'Ganymede.' Dycc: But 
<oooun' is used here merely as n term of &miUar nddress. Capbll: Celie's irigfat 
makes her almost forget herself; begin, with telling more than she should do ; and end, 
with calling Ganimed 'cousin,' whom her hearer has call'd 'Ijroth r,' and ^>e!icve» 
htm to be so. 'I be incident that gives bnh to this fright, ' the bloody napkin,' ha-s no 
esislence b die Novel thai fiinish'd most of the oOerB. 
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I pray you will you take him by the arme. 

OIL Be of good cheere youth : you a man? 
You lacke a mans heart. 

Rof. I doe fo, I confeffe it : 
Ah, firra, a body would thinke this was well counterfei- 
ted, I pray you tell your brother how well I counterfei- 
ted : heigh-ho. 



171. vnllyou] Om. F^F^, Rowc. 

172-175. Prose, Pope et seq. 

175. /'rra] Sir Popc + , Cap. Stccv. 



177 

Mai. [Sic F,, ap. Mai. '90, but corrected 
in Var.'2l.] 



171. CowDE-N-Ci-ARKE: Hcrc 15 another of Shakespeare's subtly characteristic 
(ouches. Celia, like a true woman for the finX time in love, and in love at first sight, 
eagerly takes the opportunity of retaining near her the man she loves, and as gladly 
enlists his services of manly support and kindness on behalf of one dear to her. But 
while indicating this womanly trait in Celia, he at the same lime marks her generosity 
of nature, by making her, rvcn in the first moment of awakened interest in Oliver, still 
inost mindful of her cousin Rosalind, whom, when she sees likely to betray her secret, 
she recalls to herself by the words : ' Come, you look paler and paler ; pray you, draw 
homewards.' 

174. I doe so] Lady Martin (p. 432) : The rest of the scene, with the struggle 
between actual physical faintness and the effort to make light of it, touched in by the 
poet with exquisite skill, calls for the roost delicate and discnminating treatment in the 
actress. The audience, who are in her secret, must be made to feel the tender, lov- 
ing nature of the woman through the simulated gaiety by which it is veiled ; and )%( 
the character of the boy Ganymede must be sustained. This is another of the many 
pasAagcs to which the actress of comedy only will never give adequate expression. 
How beautiful it is ! 

175. Ah, sirra] Caldecott: Yet scarce more than half in possession of hersell^ 
in her flutter and tremulous articulation she adds to one word the first letter, or 
article, of the succeeding one. Dyce : ' Sirrah ' was sometimes nothing more than & 
sort of playful familiar address. In / H^n. IV : I, ii, Poins says to the Prince: 
*Sirrah, I have some cases of buckram for the nonce,' &c., compare, too, Rem. &* 
Jul. I, V : *Ah^ sirrah, this unlook'd-for sport comes well.' ^Ah, sirrah, by my fay, 
it waxes laic.' [Dyce, in his first edition, added, what he subsequently omitted, Cal- 
deceit's note, with the remark that it ' could not well be surjjassed in absurdity.'] 
NVmite: On recovering herself, Rosalind immediately resumes her boyish saucincss, 
and a little overdoes it. The printing of sir for • sirrah ' by some editors, and the com- 
ments, laboriously from the purpose, of others, who give the original word, must scnx 
as tlic excuse for this note. MoberlY: A similar form seems still in use m America 
(without any notion of upbraiding"). RoLEE: Moberly apparently refers to the vulgar 
sirrtt, which is of very recent origin, and of course has no connection with 'sirrah.' 

175. a body] Halliwell: It may be worth notice that the terra 'body' was for- 
merly used in the way it is here in the text in serious composition. Wright: It is 
common enough in Scotch and provincial dialects, and was once more common still. 
Compare Psalm liii, I (Prayer Book Version) : ' The foolish body hath said in hii 
heart.' So in Meas. for Meas. IV, iv, 2$ : 'an eminent body.' 
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OK. This was not counterfeit, there is too great te- i;8 
iUmony in your complexion, that it was a pafTion of ear- 
ned. 180 

Rof, Counterfeit I affure you. 

OIL Well then, take a good heart, and counterfeit to 
be a man. 

Rof. So I doe : but 3^ith, I (hould haue beene a wo- 
man by right. 185 
Cel, G>me,you looke paler and paler : pray you draw 

homewards : good fir, goe with vs. 

on* That will I : for I mufl bcare anfwere backe 
How you excufe my brother, Ra/a/ifid. 

Rof. I ftiall deuife fomcthing : but I pray you com- I90 
mend my counterfeiting to him : will you goe ? 

Exeunt, 192 

179. « pa^ml fa0im FT, Rowe. 

181. White {Studies^ &c.f p. 256) : Wbeo is it that wc have seen a stage Rosalind 
Out showed \a what the Rosalind of our imaglartkin fek at libe ^ht of the bloody 
liandOccKhief 7 I never saw bat one : Mis Charles Kean. The last that I saw 

behaved much as if Oliver had shown her a beetle, which she feared might fly upon 
her; and in the end she turned and clung to Cclia's shoulder. But as Oliver tells his 
story the blood of the real Rosalind runs curdling from her braia to her heart, and she 
swoons tmtfr^Ul]* like one dead, lo be caught by the wondering Oliver. Few words 
•le spoken^ because few are needed; but this swoon is no brief incitknt; and Rosa- 
lind recovers only to he ]> J off by the aul of ( Clia and Oliver. And here the girl 
again makes an attempt to assert her manhood. She insists that she counterfeited, 
and repeats her aaseitioii. Then here, again, the stage Rosalinds all foil to present her 
as she is. They say 'counterfeit' with at least some trace of a sly smile, and as if 
ihey did not quite expect or wliolly desire Oliver lo l>elieve them. But Rosalind was 
in sad and grievous earnesL Never word that she uttered was more sober and serious 
lhao hex < counterfeit, I assure you.' And the fun of the Htuation, which is never 
absent in M You Like It^ consists in the complex of incongruity, — the absurdity of a 
young swashbuckler's fainting at the si^dit of a M>xirly h intllurchief, the absurdity 
of Rosalind's protest that her swoon and deadly horror were counterfeit, combining 
with our knowledge of the truth of the whole matter. 
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[act V, bc. L 



Actus Quinius, Sccna Prima. 



Enter Cloume and Awdrie,' 

Qow* We (hall imde a time AwdrUf patience gen- 
tle Awdrie, 

Awd, Faith the Pricft was good enough, for all the 
olde gentlemans faying. 5 

Clow* A mod wicked Sir Oliutr, Awdne, a moft vile 
Mar-iexi, But Awdrte^ there Is a youth heere in the 
Forrcft layes claime to you. 

Awd, \y I know who 'tis : he hath no intereft in mee 
in the world : here conies the man you meane. 10 

Enter William. 

Clo, It is meat and drinke to me to fee a Clowne, by 
my troth, we that hauc good wits, haue much to anfwer 
for : we fliall be flouting ; we cannot hold. 

Will, Good eu'n Audrey » 15 

And. God ye good eu'n WUlianu 

Will, And good eu'n to you Sir. 

Qa. Good eu'n gentle friend. Couer thy head, couer 
thy head : Nay prethee bee eouer'd. How olde are 3^u 
Friend? 20 

Will, Fiue and twentie Sir. 

Ch, A ripe age : Is thy name WUHam ? ' 22 



9. in me£\ Om. Fope, Han. 
II. Enter...] After line i4»Dyce,Sta. 
Cam. 



1$, &c. eu'tt\ F,. F^t^. tvtH 

Coll. Dyce, Sta. Can. 

16. jf] ^iii ye! Johns. 

19. eou(rd'\ F,. 



5. olde gentlemans] There is notliin;^ disrespectful here in thus Fjx-aking of 
Jaqucs ; it merely gives US a Uial of his age. Yd Dijigelslcdt traiuktes it ' der altc 
Murrkopf.' — Ed. 

12. neat and drinke] Of this eoBunon old proverbial phrase Halliwell gives manjr 

examples, and Wriglit refers to its rqpetitiott.in Mtny fViva, If if 306. 

14. shall] See I, i, 126. 

14. flouting] MouERLY : We mmt needs be jeering people. Wright: We mutt 
bave our joke. 

15, 16. These two appear as *Goddcii* and 'Godgi£pden*infbeQ(iaBdFoiBo» 
of Ji9m. &* Jitt. I, ii« 5S» 56. 
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Will. William, fir. 23 
Clo. A faire name. Was't borne i'th Forreft heere ? 
Wai. I fir, I thankc God. 25 
Clo. Tliankc God : A good anfwer .• 
Art rich ? 

WiU. 'Faith fir, fo,fo 

Ch* So, fo, is good, very good, very exodlent good: 
and yet it is not, it is but fo, fo: 30 
Art thou Mnfe? 

Will, I fir, I haue a prettie wit 

Clo, Why, thou laift well. I do now remember a fay- 
ing : The Foole doth thinke he is wife, but the wifeman 
knowes himfelfe to be a Foole. The Heathen Philofo- 35 
pher, when he had a defire to eate a Grape, would open 
his lips when he put it into his mouth, meaning there- 
by, that Grapes were made to eate, and lii^)es to open. 
You do loue this maid? 

WiU 1 do fit 40 

26, S7, ud throughout, Ame, Pope 56 defire\ detign (so quoted in fcot- 

34. tri/mami wis* num Rofre et note) Thcob. 

•eq. 40. //]/rFf. 

34. The Foole, &c j Mobekly- The marrow of the Apologia SocralU tomienscd 
into a few words. See Prov xii, J5 Wordsworth (p 340) asks, 'Is the "say- 
ii^*' Ime quoted derived from / GirnaMMw, iii, 18?* 

34. Wiseman] CAMr.RiDCE Editors ; There coo be no doubt (hat the words wise 
man, printed as two, in obedience to modem usaj»e, were frequently in Shakespeare's 
time written and pronoimced as one word, with the accent on the first syllable, as 
•madiaan* is atilL See Walker {CrU S. 1391) [See I, it, 83, where diis note 
should have also appeared, but was unaccountably omitted. Sec also Mer of J' r:. I, 
i, 116. Here, too, be another omission supplied, wbich was discovered only when it 
Was too late to change the stereotyped page, and space could be found on that page 
only to refer to this present penitential expiation of the oveisi^t. On p. xxxvi of the 
* Clarendon Edition,' Wricht, none of wboso words can we aflbrd to lose, has the 
following 'Additional Note' on 'moc,' III, ii, 257: ' Th? statement that " moe " is 
U£cd cn/j' with the plural requires a slight motiihcation. So far as I am aware, there is 
but one instance in Shakespeare where it is not immediately followed by a plural, and 
that isiaTke rem/e$e, V, i, 234 (Pint Folio) : <* And mo divenitle of sounds." But in 
this case also the phrase " diversity of sounds " contains the idea of plurality.' — Ed.] 

38. open] Capell : Wliat he says of the ' heathen philosopher ' is ocmsion'd by 
seeing his hearer stand gaping (as well he might), sometimes looking at him, some- 
times the maid; who, says be, is not a grape for yoor IJps. .... When the Poet was 
writing this speech his remembrance w.is certainly visited Igr Some Other expresdoos 
in £ufhues [Sec .Appendix ' I'l-. xbc is no k-ttice for your l;nrv-^. nnd her | 
haqg so high, that gaze at them you may, but touch ihcm you cauuoU'J 
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Clo. due mc your hand : Art thou Learned f 41 
Will. No fir. 

Qo, Then leame this of me. To haue, is to hauc. For 
it is a figure in Rhetoricke, that drink being powr'd out 
of a cup into a glaffe, by filling the one, doth empty the 45 
other. For all your Writers do confent, that ipfe is hee : 
now you are not ipfe^ for I am he. 

mU. Which he fir? 

Qo* He fir, that muft marrie this woman: Therefore 
you Clowne, abandon: which is in the vulgar, leaue the 50 
focietie: which in the boorifii, is companie, of this fe- 
male : which in the common, is woman : which toge- 
ther, is, abandon the fociety of this Female, or Clowne 
thou pcrifhcft : or to thy better vnderftanding, dyeft; or 
(to wit) I kill thee, make thee away, tranflate thy life in- 55 
to death, thy hbcrtic into bondage : I will deale in poy- 
fon with thee, or in baflinado, or in fleele : I will bandy 
with thee in faction, I will ore-run thee with police: I 58 

43, 49. Q0.3 Col. F,. Slecv. '93, Dycc Ui. 

54» S5- ^ ^ «^ Finner, 58. p«li€e\ pUUf Tti/tetL 

56. poyson] Warburton's far fctclicd idea, that ' all this seems an allusion to Sir 
ThooMS Ombwy** affair,' was properly refuted by Heath, who recalled the date of 
Sir Thomas Overbuiy's * affair,' which * did not break out till 1615, long after Shake* 

spcarc had quitted the stage and within a year or a !ittle more of his death.' 

57. bastinado] Wright: This ."^jx-lling has been adopted in modern limes. But 
Cotgrave gives : ' Bastoanade : f. A bastonadoe ; a banging or beating with a cudgell.' 
Florio {Itai. JDitt.) has: * Bastonata, a bastonado, or cudgell blow.* 

57. bandy] SkeaT: To beat to and fro, to contend. Shakespeare has to 
contend, Tit. And. I, 31:?, but the older sense to Ix^n! to and fro, as in Rem. &' Jul. 
II, V, 14. It was a term used at tennis, and was formcriy also sjx.it band, as in ' To 
tand the ball.*— Turberrille. The only difficulty is to account for the final / I sus* 
pcct it to be a c< rriiption of t!i T'r lander (or bandl), tl.c Fr. word being t.-\kcn as a 
whok, instead c f bt ir.g shortcia J by drojipinj; rr in the usual manner ; Fr. ' lander^ to 
bind, fasten with strings ; also to bandit, at tennis.' — Cotgrave. He also gives : ' Jouer 
% Zander et i racier contre, to handy against, at tennis; and (by metaphor) to pursue 
with all insolcncie, rigour, cxtremitie.* AIso: ' Se bandtr contre, to bandie or oppose 
himselfe njiairut, with his whole power; or to io\'nc in league with othrrs against.* 
Also : * JIs se bandent & foirc ua cntrcprisc, they arc ploling a conspiracic together.' 
The word is therefore the same as that which afipears as hand, in the phrase * lo hamd 
together.' The Fr. bander is derived fiom the Ger. band^ a band, a tie, and also 
inclu I s t!i(,' fcnsc of Ccr. I'avdf, a crew, a pang. 

58. police] This is one of the many examples in Walker's chapter (Ot^. ii, 48) 
CD the cu.-ifu^ion of ( and /V fmal. 
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vil) kill thcc a hundred and fifty wayes, therefore trem- 
ble and depart. 60 
Aud. Do good William, 

Will, God reft you merry fir. ExU 

Enter Cbri/t* 

Cor. Our Maftcr and Miftreffe feekes you: come a- 
v>'3.y, away. 65 

C/o. Trip Audry, trip Audry, I attend, 
I attend Exeunt. 6/ 



Sccma Secunda. 



Enter Orlando & Oliuer. 
OrL Is't poriibic, that on fo little acquaintance you 2 

61. DS] Do, Rowc 64. feekes] F,. feeks F^F^, Knt, IH-cc 

63. you merry} ym merry ^ Rowe ct i, Su. Cam. ii. seek Rowe et ceL 
•eq. 66. Andry} F,. Audrey F,F^. 

64, seekes] Again llial obtrusive s to which our aticnlioQ la so often directed in 
tbe Folia Whatever it be, a compositor's oversight or a flourish ia Shakespeare's 
liaiidwtiting, U is not, «s far as Sbakespeare is conceraed, *lhat figment of the giam* 

marians,' so says Wright in happy phrase, the old Northern plural in s. Sec I, ii, 101. 
ApnOTT ingcnioujiy suggests that 'being indicated In- a mere line at the end of a 
word in MS, it was often confused with the comma, lull stop, dash, or hyphen.'—* 
% 338 SMuetimeSy of oouise, the ibyme shows (hat it is genuinely pnsenLp— Ed. 

I. Dyce: Here, perhaps, the Scene ought to he narked: 'Another pait of the 
Forest. Before a Cottage.' 

3. possible j St££V£NS : Shakespeare, by putting this question into the mouib of 
Orlando, seems to have heen aware of the impropriety be had been guilty of by desert* 
ing his original In Lodge's A'ovel the elder brother is instrumental in saving Aliena 
from a band of ruffians. Without the intervention of this circumstance, the passion 
of Aliena appears to be very hasty indeed. Blackwood's Magazine (April, 1833, 
p. 5s8) : Dr Johnson saith: * I know not how the ladies will ^iprove the facility with 
vhich both Rosalind and Celia give away their hearts. To Gelia much may he fin^ 
given for the hcroisni of her friendship ' The ladies, we are sure, h.-»ve forgiven 
Rosalind. What say they to Celia ? They look down, blush, shake head, smile, and 
•ay, *Cetia knew Oliver was Oriando's faredier,and b her firtenddiiii ibr Rosalind she 
felt how delightfid it would be for them two to be 8isten*in>law as well as cousins. 
Secondly, Oliver had made a narrow escape of being stung by a scrj>ent .irvl devoured 
by a lionncss, and "pity is akin to love." Thirdly, he had truly repented him of his 
fanner wickedness. Fourthly, 'twas religiously done by him, that settlement of all 
tiie revenue that was old Sir Rowland's upon Orlando. Fifthly, what but trae We, 
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ihould like her/ that, but feeing, you fliould loue her? 5 

And louing woo? and wooing, (he (hould graunt ? And 

will you perfeuer to enioy her ? 5 

OL Neither call the giddinefle of it in queftion ; the 
pouertie of her, the fmall acquaintance, my fodaine wo- 

5. fxr/merl \ \, ( ap. Steev. V«r. Cald. Kt!y, Htids. Rife, ptr/aere F^F^, Rowe 

Knt, Coll. i, Sing. Wh. Dycc, Su. Cam. - , Mai. Coll. iii. 

foUowiog tme contrition, could have inpelled him thus to give ell up to bis yow^er 
brother, and desiie to many Aliena, " who, with a kind of umber, bad smirched her 

face," a woman low and browner than her brfithcr ? Pixtlily, *' tell me where is fancy 
bred?" At the eyes.' Thank Ibcc, /wa </t?«^'r /'/ii/sw//:^'. There is a kiss for thee, 
flung ofT the ninhow of our Flamingo I Hartley Coleridge (ii, p. 144) : I con- 
fess I know nothing in Shakespeare SO improbable, or, truth to say, so unnatural, as 
the sudden convrrston of Oliver from a worse than Cain, a coward fratricide in will, 
to a generous brother and a romantic lover. Neither gratitude nor love works such 

irandeis with the OHven of real life Romance is all very well in the Potest of 

Afdcn, but Oliver is made too bad in the first scenes ever to be worthy of Celia, or 
capable of inspiring a kindly interest in his reformation. Cclin .... should at Ic.ift 
have put bis repentance on a twelvemonth's trial. But in the Fifth Act ladies bavc no 
time Ibr disoKtian. Swinburne {A Study, &c., p. 151) : Vvt can it well be worth 
•my man's white to say or to hear for die thousanddi time that Kw Zifir J!^ would 

be one of those works which prove, as Landor .said long since, the falsehood of the 
stale axiom that no work of man's can be perfect, were it not for that one unlucky slip 
of the brush which has left so ugly a little smear on one comer of the canvas as the 
betrothal of Oliver to Celia; though with all reverence for a great name and a noUe 
memory, I can l;.ardly think that matters were much mended in George Sand's adap- 
tation of the I ;.iy by the transference of her hand to Ja [ues. Once el?-: u here, or 
twice only at the most, is any other such sacrifice of moral beauty or spiritual harmony 
to the necessities and traditions of the stage diseeiniUe in all the world-wide work 
of Shakespeare. In the one case it is unhappily undeniable ; no man's conscience, 
no conceivable sense of rifjhl and wrong, but must more or less feel .as did Colerid_:c's 
the double violence done it in the upshot oi Meas. for Meas. Even in the much more 
nearly spotless work whidi we have next to glance at [Mtuk Adc\t some readers 
have perhaj h not unreasonably found a similar objection to the final good foitimeof 
such a pitiful Icllow as Count Claudio. It will be observed that in each cose the sac- 
rifice is made to comedy. The actual or hypothetical necessity of pairing off all the 
couples after such a fashion as to secure a nominally happy and undeniably matri- 
monial ending is tlie theatrical idol who.se tyranny exacts this holocaust of higher and 
better f elines than the more liquorish desire to leave the board of £uicy with a palat- 
able mo: 1 of cheap sugar on the tongue. 

5. perseuer] Wrickt: The common spelling in Shakespeare's time, the accent 
being on the second syllable. The otdy exception to thft uniformity of this ^lelling, 
given by Schmidt {^Lexicon), is in Lear, III, v, 23, where the Qq have persrjcre and 
the Ff ^ruv<r. [As is seen by the Text Notes, this spelling did not last down to 
1664.] 

7. of her] For other bsta n c es of the use of the proomtn for the prooominal adjec- 
tive, see Abbott, % 225. 
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ini^, nor fodaine confcnting : but fay with mec, I loue 8 
Alicna : fay with her, that flic loucs mcc ; confent with 
both, that wc may cnioy each other : it fliall be to your lO 
good : for my fathers houfc, and all the reucnncw, that 
was old Sir Rozvlivids will I cftate vpon you, and heere 
liue and die a Shepherd. 

EnUr RofeUiiuL 

Ori. You hauc my confent. I5 
Let your Wedding he to morrow : thither will I 
Inuite the Duke, and all's contented followers: 
Go you, and prepare AUcua; for looke you, 
Hccrc conies my Ro/aliiidt'. 

Rof, God faue you brother. 20 
And you taire Hfter. 



8. nor^ Ff, Knt. nor her Rowc ct cct. 

14. Enter...] After line 17, ColL 
After line 19, Dyoe. 

15-19. As verse, Ff, Rowe, Coll. As 
prose, Pope et cet 



17. airs\ Ff, Rowc, Coll. Wh. Dyce^ 
Cam. all his Pope et cet. 
19. [Exit Oliver. Hal. 
21. 01.] Orl. F,F^. Rowe i. Ha] 
[Exit Oliver. Cap. 



8. nor sodaine] Knight is the solitary editor who letuns tbis reading, which can* 
not but be a misprint; even with Knight it is apparently an oversight; he has no note 
on it, and he rarely fails to plead his loyalty to the Folio. Caldecolt, who"^ a greater 
addder for the Folio than even Knight, here falls into lioe and prints *iior 4«rstid* 
den.*— Ed. 

1 3. estate] For other instances of the use of this verb in the sense of beOtw^ settle, 

see Schmidt 

31. fidn sister] Johnson: I know not why Oliver should call Rosalind * sister.* 
He takes her yet to be s nan. I sttppose we should read : 'And you, and your fair 
sister.' Chamifr: Oliver speaks to her in the charactrr she had nssnmrd, of a 
WOnum courted by Orlando, his brother. White: Much wonder is expressed as to 
how the knowledge of Rosahnd's sex, which this reply evinces, was obtained ; and 
ibigetlulnesa is attributed to Shakeqieaie. But those who wonder must themselves 
forget that since the end of the last .\ct Oliver has wooed and won Cclia; for to sup- 
pose that she kept Rosalind's secret from him one moment lon^. r thnn w.-i'? necessary 
to give her own due precedence, would be to exhibit an ignorance in such matters 
qnite deplorable. DVCB: To me none of these notes is satisfactory. Haluwell: 
The '.vi : 1: in the text seem, under any explanation, imi io^>crIy assi{;^ed to Oliver, 
who h i' I [ robably taken his departure jusl previously. .All flitlicn'ty is obviated by 
giving ihcm to Orlando. [Dut would Rosalind address Orlando as ' brother ' ?— Ed.} 
CoiWDBN.CLAitKB : Oliver has a double reason for calling Rosalind 'sister * : he calls 
her so, because she is the girlishdooking brother of the woman he hopes to nuuny» 
and because she is the youth whom his own brother courts under the name of a 
woman. It should be remembered, that in the very first scene where they meet. 
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Raf, Oh my deere Orlando^ how it greeues me to fee 22 
thee weare thy heart in a fcarfe. 
OH, It is my arme. 

Rof^ I thought thy heart had beene wounded with 2s 
the clawes of a Lion. 

Orl. Wounded it is, but with the eyes of a Lady 
Rof. Did your brother tell you how I c.ountcrfeyted 
to found, when he fhew^d me your handkercher? 

Orl. I, and greater wonders then that 30 

Rof, O, I know where you are: nay, tis true: there 
was neucr any thing fo fodaine, but the fight of two 
Rammes, and Cefars Thrafonicall braggc of I came, faw,. 
and ouercome. For your brother, and my fifter, no foo- 
ncr met, but they look'd : no fooner look'd, but they 35 
lou'd ; no fooner lou'd,but they figh'd: no fooner figh'd 

« 

29. found^ F.F,, did. Knt. fittnmi 32. //A/] fight F^. 
F^ Rowe. r.o^cn Rowc ii ct cet. 34. murtomt\ oturcome Ffy Rowe et 

handkercher\ I'.F,, Dyce, Cam. seq. 
handktrckUf F^, Rowe ct cet 

Oliver thus addresses her: * I must bear answer back Iiow you cxcu&c my brother, 
HouUmd! He at once acknowledges the assumed character, humours its assumptioa 
17 ipviag Iier the name she is auppoaed to aasaaie, and now fellowa up this pUyfol 

make-believe by givinrj her the title and relationship she has a claim to, as the feigned 
Rosalind. Wrigh i : Oliver enters into Orlando's humour in regarding the n'in u< iit 
Ganymede as Rosalind. £Tbe explanation of the Cowdcn-Clarkes and of Wn^ht carry 
cowrictioQ. Gervioos has here one of those diaheortening remarks (in which it orast 
be sadly confessed he abounds) which reveal his inca{>acity, partly owing to his 
nalion.ility, thi-.i-inu-;hly to apTirt ciat!- '^h.ik' snearc. He says (i,402, cd. 1872^ ' Noth- 
ing prevents us Irora so interprciiug the action as to see that Orlando, at Oliver's sug* 
gestioo, after the fainting 6t, has detected the diagiuse of the fair Ganymedet and 
snflers him to play the game through to the end only that his joy may not be marred; 
if this can be made clear in the {j< rformancc, the exquisite deliCBCy {FemheU) o[ the 
play will be extraordinarily increased.' — Ed.} 
29. Miiiid] See III, 19. 

31. where you nre^ Wright: I know what yoo mean, what you are hinting at. 
[HamU-t uses the same phiasc, I think, when he savs, 'Ah, ha, l»y ! say'st thou so? 
art thou there, true-penny ?' — I, v, 150. He docs not refer to his father's being in the 
'cellarage,' but rather * is that your meaning? Hurt is need of secrcsy ?*— Ed.] 

33. ThnMonicall] Fakmer (note on Lozr's Lab. L. V, i, 14) : The use of this 
word is no argument that our author had read [the F.sotiichus of] Terence. It was 
introduced to our language long before Shakespeare's lime. M alone: It is found in 
Bdlokar's Expositor, 1616. UALLiVKLLt Staayhust, 15S2, writes t < lindtt was in 
wedlock a loftye Thrasonical huf sanfle' — [p. 143, ed. Aiber]. Compwe, alsob 
*>rl«mi9 jnirhWf 15941 < Knowing Urn to be.a Thfasonical madcs|»,* &e. 
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but they ask'd one another the rcafon : no fooner knew 37 
the reafon, but they fought the remedie: and in thefe 
degrees, haue they made a paire of (laires to marriage^ 
which they will dimbe incontinent, or elfe bee Inconti- 40 
nent before marriage; th^ are in the verie wrath of 
loue, and they will together. Clubbes cannot part 
them. 

Orl. They fhall be married to morrow : and I will 
bid the Duke to the Nuptiall. But O, how bitter a thing 45 

it is, to lookc into happines through another mans eies : 
by fo much the more fhall I to morrow be at the height 
of heart hcauineffe. by how much I lhal tiiinke my bro- 
ther happie^in hauing what he wifhes for. 49 

46^47. riaify'\ ^ CSqk etaeq. 

39. degrees] Cowdkn-Ckarke: Used here in its original sense as derived from 
the Latin gradus, and French dugt^t a step; which afiards the pun with the word 
* stairs' immediately after. 

39. paire of staires] H. C Hart {//ew Sk. Sec. Thins. tSyj-^ Ft ill, p. 471) 
believes that in this phrase there lurks an allusion to wedlock which time has lost; it 
reappears in ihc phrase 'below stairs' (AfucA .-/.A', V, ii, ioi, in which, Hart says, 
' there is always some hidden meaoing ' ; in proof whereof he brings forward several 
examples from Jonson and Chapoian. It is more than likely that he is right in regard 
to the phrase ' below stain,' wllicll Cannot always be explained by reference to the 
scrvanls' hall. But in the present passage the simile is jo clear, thai though some 
allusion may be hid in it, we scarcely feel the lack of our knowledge of it. — Ed. 

40^ locontlnent] dLOBOorrt Without restraiot or delaf, imaiedUMelx. 

42. Clabbes] M ALONE : It appears from many of our old dramas that it was a 
common custom, on the breaking out of a fray, to call out • Clubs ! clubs !' to /.ir/ the 
combatants. So in TSf. At%d. II, i» 37 : ' Clubs, dubs 1 these lovers will not keep the 
peace.' Tbe words 'thej are in tte very vtn^k of love ' show diat onr aitfhor had 
this in contemplation. Mason: So in Ninry VIIT: V, iv, 53: ' I missed the meteor 
once, and hit that woman ; who cried out " Clubs !" when I mip;ht sec from far some 
forty truncheoners draw to her succour.' Knight (Note on Rom. Jul. I, i, 66) : 
Scott has made the cry familiar to us in The Fortunes of Nigel. * Tlic great long 
dab,' as described by Stow, on the necks of tlie London apprentioes, was as diarao- 
teristic as the flat cap of the same quarrelsome bcily in the d.ays of Eluaboth and 
James. Dyce : ' Clubs ' was originally the popular cry to call lorta the London 
apprentices, who employed their clubs for the prc&crvotion of the public peace ; some- 
times, however, fliey nsed these weapons to raise a <Ustiirbance, as they are described 
as doing [in the foregoing example from Henry VIII.\ 

45. Nuptiall] Wright: The plural form, which is now the prevailincj one, is used 
only twice by Shakespeare : in Per. V, iii, 80 and in 0th. II, ii, 9. In the latter pas- 
aege the Ff have the dngular, while the Qq i^^^ m^iuMs. [la Md. N. D. V, 
the First Folio bat dw dqgnlar, while the three later Ff have the plural, as note^^ 
Schmidt.] 
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Rof. Why then to morrow, I cannot feme your tume $0 

for Ro/alind} 

Orl. I can Hue no longer by thinking. 

Rof. I will wcarie you then no longer with idle tal- 
king. Know of me then (for now I fpcakc to fomc pur- 
pofc) that I know you arc a Gentleman of good conceit: 55 
I fpcakc not this, that you flioiild btare a good opinion 
of my know ledge : infomuch (I fay) 1 know yon arc:nci- 
thcr do I labor for a greater eflecme then may in fome 
little mcafure draw a belccfe from you, to do your fclfc 
good, and not to grace me. Bclccuc then, if you plcafe, 60 
that I can do Ihaiige things : I hauc fincc I was three 
yeare oldc conucrft uith a Magitian, mofl profound in 62 

57. / ilMV yn£\ I hum what ym 63. yfare] F,. )far: F^, Rowe + , 

Kowe + . Stcev. Mat Coll. Sing. Ktl/. jfear Fy 

are] F,. Capi et cet. 

54-57. Know . . . arc J Whiter {p. 5$) : This thought we find m Hmh. V, ii, 
134 > *€hrie. Yon aie not ignomnt of wbat excellence Laertes is. Nam, I dare not 
confess that, V ' T should Compare with him in eacellenoe; but, to know a man weU. 

were to know himself.' 

55. conceitj Schmidt: Ro&alind says this to Orlando in order to convince bim 
of her pretended knowledgie of mysteries. It cannot tlieiefore be equivalent to n 

gentleman of ^'>ciA parts, of wit; for there 'needs no magician to tell her this,* 
[Schmidts d'finition, thvrcforc, of 'conceit' in this passage (and his note in bJs 
translation (p. 461) is substantially the same) is 'extraction, birth,' but he indicates 
his doubt of its connectness by placing after * birth' an interrogation-mark. In this 
instance, as elsewhere, there are indications, I think, that Schmidt held, and deserv- 
edly held. Heath in liigh regard; but here, however, I am afrai.l Heath led htm 
slightly astray. licath's dehnition of 'conceit' here is, 'of good estimation aod 
rank.*— Ed.] Craik {Jul, Ckt. I, ili, 142) : To ecaent is another form of onr itill 
familiar conceive. And the noon * conceit,' which siirrivcs with a limited neso* 
ing (the concrjition of a man by himself, which is so apt to hn cnc of over-pstimi^ 
tioo), is al;o frequent in Shakespeare, with the sense, nearly, of what we now call 
tameptiony in gcnerat Sometime* it is used in a sense which might almost be said 
to be the opposite of what it now meant; as when Juliet employs it as the teim to 
denote h' r aV»sorbing afTection for Romeo, II, v, 30. Or as Gratiano uses it in 
Mer. of Ven. I, i, 102, that is, in the sense of deep thought. So, again, wli. n Rosa- 
line, ia Loie'i Lab, L. II, i, speaking of liiron, describes his ' fair tongue ' ' con- 
ceit's expositor,' all that she means is that ^lecch is the expounder of thought The 
scriptural expression, still in familiar VSe, *Wtse in his own conceit,' means merely 
wi.sc in his own thought or in his own eyes, as we are told in the margin the Hebrew 
literally signifies. Wright: Of good intelligence or mental capacity. Shakespeare 
never uses the word in its modem sense. 

Cz. yeare] Wriciit: had already ' year.;,' or the change would have been 
made by I'ope, on the ground that the singular was vul^. See III, ii, 307. 
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his Art, and yet not damnable. If you do loue Ro/aUnde 6} 
lb neere the hart, as your gcflure cries it out : when your 
brother marries AHenOy fliall you marrie her. I know in- 65 
to what ftraights of Fortune (he is driuen, and it is not 
impolfible to me, if it appeare not tnoonuenient to you, 
to fet her before your eyes to morrow, humane as (he is, 
and without any danger. 

OrL Speak'ft thou in fober meanings ? 70 
Rof, By my life I do, which I tender deeriy, though 

63. Ar/'} Atari F^. 6$.Jkaa youl F,. you JJtall F,F^, 

64. «ricrir] ayM oonj. Rowe+, Steev. 

70. flMOMMipr] nuani*^ Dyce UL 

64. gesture] Bearing. 

68. humane] Ji^hnson : That is, not a phantom, but the real Rosalind, withooi 
aoy of the danger generally conceived lo aiicnd tiie rili-s of incautatioD. 

FUTCHBX (p. 324) [00 n. 53-69] f Hete we b«ve •aother of fluwe ezqaidle fMi> 
Mges which no masculine band but Shakespeaie't could ever write, and which so 
charmingly betray to the auditor the delicate woman under her masculine garb. It is 
pretty to contrast the rapid, pointed volubility of Rosalind, so long as Orlando's courtship 
Is eafried 00 in Memktg jest, with the dfcuinlocatory manner in which, spealdng now, 
as she says, ' to some purpose,' she announces to him that lie jhall so soon be married 

if he will Every female reader, and especially every femali- auditor, if the 

actress's own instinct lead her aright, will well understand this dclicatcly-rcndcred 
oognwM of die qieaker in approaching seriously so decisive a declaration to her lover, 
even nnder the mask of her fictitioos personation. 

70. meanings] .\gain the sopeifluoas 1 which Wallcer {Crit. i, 248) detected, and 
Dyce (ed. iii) at once erased. 

71. dcerly] Stekvbns: It was natonl for one wlio caHed herself a magician (!• 
allode to the danger [to her life from the Acts of Parliament] in which her avowal; 
had it been a serious one, would have involved her. [Warburtnn inferred from this 
allusion that this play ' was written in James's time, when there was a severe inquisio 
tiOD afltt witches and magicians.' Bat Malooe, having shown that the play was 
entered on the Stationen* Registers as early as 1600^ it followed that there oonld he 
here no allusion to the Act of James, but if there be an allusion at all, it must be tc 
the Act then in force, which was passed under Elizabeth ; this Act is thus cited, with 
an abstract, by] Wright: By 5 Eliza, cap. 16, 'An Act agaynst Conjuracons, 
Ibidiantnientes, and WItchecraikes,' it was enacted that all persons ushig witchcrail, 
&c., whereby death ensued, should be put to death without benefit of clrr^n-. If thf 
object o'" the w ifclu rnft were to cause bodily harm, the punishment was, for the firs* 
offence, one year s imprisonment and pillory ; and for the second, death. To use 
wilebcnft for the purpose of discovering treasnre or to provoke ontawiul love was an 
ofience ponishable upon the first conviction with a year's imprisonment and pillory 
and npon the second with imprisonment for life and forfeiture of goods. This Ar" 
was repealed by another, i Jac. I, cap. 12, which was even more severe. By this any 
one Invoking or coosoldng with evil spirits and practising witchcraft was to he put to 
death; sad for attempting by means of conjurations to discover hidden tieasme or tn 

17 
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[act V, sc. iL 



I lay I am a Magitian : Therefore put you in your beft a- 
lay, bid your friends : for if you will be married to mor- 
row, you fliall : and to Ro/aHnd if you will. 

Enter Silums & Pkebe. 
Looke,here comes a Louer of mine, and a louer of hers. 

Phc. Youth, you haue done me much vngentlenel]^ 
To flicvv the letter that I writ to you. 

Ro f. I care not if I haue : it is my ftudie 
To feenie dcfpightfull and vngcntlc to you : 
you are there followed by a faithrul lliepheard, 
Looke \ pon him, loue him : lie worlliips )'ou. 

Phe. Good lliepheard, tell this youth ^ hat 'tis to loue 

Sil. It is to be all made of Aghes and teares, 
And fo am I for Phebe. 

Phe. And I for Gnnitrted. 

Orl. And I for Kujaiind. 

Rof. And I for no woman. 

^ It is to be all made of faith and feruice^ 
And fo am I for Pkebe, 

Phe, And I for Gammed, 

OH, And I for Ra/aatid, 

Rof, And I for no woman. 

S»L Itistobeall madeofiantafie, 
All made of paifion, and all made of wiihes, 
All adoration, dutie, and obferuance, 



72. put you in\ pui you on Kowe +, 
Steev. '8$. 
7^ Scene III. Pope, Han. Warb. 

Johus. 

Enter...] After Kne 76^ Cip. D]rce» 

Sts. 



72 



7$ 



So 



85 



90 



95 



84. all made\ F,. made ali FjF^, 
Rowe<f, Steev.'Ss* 

S9. all made} made off R01K+, 
Steev. '85. 

96. 06/eniamee'} obferbance \\. oht' 
dimeg GdL (MS) y, iii,Wli. i, Dfot, RUe. 



ixoeure milatrliil love die pwdsbment was one year's imprisonment and pillory for the 
firet ofTence, and for the Seoond, <lt ath. 

73. bid] More than one editor has thought it l>est to exj-lain the meaning of this 
word here and in line 45. But surely ibe New Testament has made us all familiar 

tridi It— Ed. 
76. enmes] See I, ii, 113. 

!^?. vpon bins] Abbott, $483, calUattentitm to the cnqiiMabtlmMrn by the diftbm 

ou this ' bira.' 

94. faatuio] CraIK {yid. Cos. p. 167): That is, f.inc> or imagination, with lis 
unacMnntable antidpationa and apprebendons, aa oppos e d to the calcolatiow of 
leasoa. [See II, tr, 32.] 
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All humblenefTe. all patience, ami impatience, 



97 



All puriiie, all triall,all obferuance: 



And fo am I for Plicbc. 



Pht\ i\ncl fo am I for Ganimcd. 
Orl. And fo am I for Rofalind. 
Rof, And fo am I for no woman. 



100 



Phe. If this be fo, why blame you me to loue you ? 
SU, If this be fo, why blame you me to loue you? 



104 




103. [To Ros.] PoiH? et soq. 

104. [To Phe.J Pope el 6cq. 



9S. all obseruancej Kitson: Read obeitance. Heath (p. 153): As the word 
* obMirance * bad been already employed but two Itnea before, might not the poet pa*' 
•ndj bave written in dds place *aU/mmr«Mr/whidifolloi^ ? 

Capf.i.i. approves of this emendation of Heath's, and calls attention to the acoentf 
which is perseverance; Rann adopted it. Malone: 1 suspect our author wrote: 
•all obeditnce.' Harness: Perhaps efuiuratue oaight be more id harmooy with the 
contest; Simobr adopted it; and of it Collier (ed. ii) says: *It may be a my 
good word, bot it is not Shakespeare's; he uses it only twice in his thirty seven plays, 
and then nnt as applied to the sii(rcnii<TS of a lover; wherrrus he lias " fil . ilience " ia 
fifty places.' According to Collier's 'old corrector' it is the preceding 'observance' 
in line 96 Ibat ii wrong, and tbat 'obaenranoe* was cbanged by bim into tMieiiee, 
'which,* adds Collier, * more properly follows " duty " than " trial." ' 'Hits obedUnet 
White also adopted, because: '(Obedience to the wishes of the Ix-loved is unc of the 
first fruits and surest indices of love, one which in such an enumeration could not be 
pawfd over; and yet according to tbe text of tbe Folio it is not mentioned, wbiie 
<*obaervailoe" is specified twice in three lines. Such a repetition is not in Shake- 
speare's manner, fur although he had [icculiarities, sensrlf ss it ration wt; not nne of 
them.' In his second eilition White returns to the Folio with the remark that although 
<tbe word it corrupt, no acceptable snbatknte bas been suggested.* Walker {Crit 
i, 280) dunlcs Ritaon'g conjecture preferable. [Tbe Cambridgb Edition records 

dfsert tince, Nicholson coiii.' WTiether or not this conjecture is elsewhere in print, I 
dr, m t know, nor who is the Nicholson. If it be Dr Brinslcy Nicholson, the con- 
jecture is worthy of all rc8)x:ct, as any conjecture from that source always is. We 
aball all agree, I think, tbat one of dieie two 'obsenrances' must be wrong; for two 
reasons it is more likely to be the second than the first : where it occurs in line 96 it 
is ' appropriately as-viciated,' WriiMIT s.iys, ' with adoration .ind duty ;" to ' ok^erve ' 
meant to ' regard with rejjKctful attention,' as where Hamkt rs sjwkcu of as * the 
obaerved of fHX observeis'; this usage tested even to Milton's time; in Par. Lnt 
(xi, 8x7) Noah is spoken of as *tbe one just man of God ohsfn'eJ: i < iidly, 
there is the compositor's common error of rt ;ii tition. Of the sul>stitiitc..; that have 
been proposed, i think the weight of probability lies with odedunce, not alone on the 
•core of propri'-ty, but on account of die ditettis Mteranmt wbernn it much resembles 
•observance.' — Ed.] 

103, &c. to loue] Tlie int'mitivo is here ii.s.- 1 as we have had it scvor.i! times before 
m tllis play. We :»hould now use tbe participle with /or or m. See 1, i, loq. 
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OrL If this be fo, w liy blame you nie to louc you ? 105 
Ro/, Why do you fpeake too, Why blame you mec 
to loue you. 

OH* To her, that is not heere,nor doth not heare. 

Ro/, Pray you no more of this, 'tis like the howling 
of Irilh Wolues againft the Moone : I will helpe you 110 
if I can : I would loue you if I could : To morrow meet 
me a]t<:^;ether : I wil marrie you, if euer I marrie Wo- 
man, and He be married to morrow : I will Catisfie you, 
if euer I fatisfi'd man, and yon fliall bee married to mor- 
row. I wil content you, if what pieafes you contents ll^ 
you, and you fhal be married to morrow : As you loue 
Ro/aiind meet, as you loue Phede meet, and as I loue no 1 17 



106. Why. . .too] Ff, Cald. Coll. i, Dyce, 1 14. tc mur/vw] imumm [To OiL] 

Wright, Rlfo. Whom.,.t9^aag. Wh».„ Pope et seq. 

to, Rowe cl cel. jaiisji'd'\ satisfy Douce, Dyce iii, 

III. ^<7/t] CM [To OrL3 Johns, can Hnds. 
[To Sil.] Cap. et secj. ii6. to monvw} tonuufow [To $0.3 

couM J could [To Phe. J Johns, et seq. Pope et seq. 

XI2. aU9gttkef\ all together Rowe et ZI7. Rofaltnd] RoiaHnd [To CM.} 

seq. Johns, i t si j. 

113. to morrow^ tomomm [To Pbe.J I 'hcbcjw^^/J/',*^^* jw«/[ToSiL3 

Pope et seq. Johns, et secj. 

106. Why . . . too] Collier (ed. i) : This reading is i)errectly intelligible when 
addressed to OrUmdo, who replies that he speaks 4m, notwithstanding the absence of 

his mistress. If altered, it nt'*- ! not Ix; altered, as by the modem editors, to bad 
English : * Who do you speak to?" Collier (ed. ii) : Here again we follow the (MS), 
the old text heiug : ' Why do you speak too?' llie grammar is defective, according 
to the strictness of modem rules, bat perfectly intelligible, and no doobt what Shake 
peare wrote: *Whom do you,' &c. is a modern collo(|uial rcfinemeat. [I cannot See 
the trace of a suflirimt n ason for deserting the Folii> — Ed.] 

110. Irish Wolucs] .SI.VLONK: This is borrowed from Lodge's Nozxi : 'i tell 
thee, Montaaus, fai oowting Phoebe, thou barkest with the wolves of Syria agahist the 
niooru [See .Appendix.] Caldecott : That is, Ac same nu nr t^ nous chime weari- 
lOntclv ami sickeningly repeated. In the passage to which ML^ione refers it imports 
an aim at impossibilities, a sense, which, whatever may be Rosalind's meaning, can- 
not very well be attached to it Imk. Wright: In Ireland wolves existed as late a* 
t'l ■ rinning of the last century. %ienser, in his Vlnv of the I*retent State of Irr 
land (p. 6^4, Globe cd,>, mention.* some of thr Irish suj^erstitions connected with the 
wolf, [llie clue to this allu&ion is probably ioat. 1 here were wolves in England 
which presonably bowled against tlw noon qidte as monotonously or dismally as io 
Ireland. We know well that a wolf ' behowled the moon* on one certain Mi'!> ini 
mcr's Night. But these are Irish wolves— can there be an ndnmVir.ition of the Iri.-.h 
wailings ? The loan from Lodge, which Malone alleges, is not so manifest. It i£ a 
for cry, or, rather, a finr 'baric,' from Syria to Ireland, and, as Caldeoott says, the two 
pkraies aie dissimilar in meaniag.^ED.] 
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woman, lie meet : fo fare you wel : I haue left you com- ll8 
mands. 

.9/7. He not faile, if I Uue. I20 
Pke. Nor I. 

OrL Nor I. Exeunt, 122 



Sccena TerHa, 



Enter CUnvnc and Audrey. 

Clo. To morro\v is the ioyfuU day Audrey ^ to morrow 
will we be married. 

Aud, I do defire it with all my heart: and I hope it is 
no difhoneft defirei to defife to be a woman of y world? 5 
Heere come two c^the banifh'd Dukes Paiges* 

BaiUr two Pages. 

l»Pa» Wei met honeft Gentleman. 

do. By my trothwellmet:come»rit^fit,andarong. 

2»Pa. We are for you, fit i'th middle. lO 

l,pBt, Shal we clap into't roundly, without hauking, 

Sceoe IV. Pope, liao. Warb. John*. 5. world i^"^ F^F^. world. F^ et seq. 

I, ftc amrne] Toodi0M»ie Mai. et 10. ym^ fit\ you. Sit Jolmi. et leq. 
•eq. (tubs.). 

^18. yen commands] Ai.lkn (MS) : I luipect that the compositor has left out 
your here ns a repetition : ' I have left yott joac conwnandn,' just as ao officer would 
DOW say : ' I have given you your orders.' 
5. dishonest] As we have had * honest ' in the sense of ekatie in I, ii, 38; III, H, 

15, so here ' dishonest ' means unchaste. Wrigut : In • the character of the persons' 
prrefixed to Ben Jonson's Every Man out of his Humour, Fallace is described : ' She 
dotes as perfectly upon the courtier, as her husband doth on her, and only wants the 
face to be disboneit.' 

5. world] STEBVBMS: To go to the world is to be married. So in Mtck Ado, II, 

i, 331 : ' Thus gors cvrn,' one to the world but I I may sit in a comer and cry 

heigh-ho for a hu.sban<i WurrER: So also in All's Welt, I, iii, 20: 'If I may 
hafe your Ladyship's good will to go to the world.* [E)yce defines it ' to commence 
hooselceeper,' whidi is good as a hint of what, it may be presumed, is the origin of the 
phra.se : when a ynun;; couple married and set up for themselves, they leally enteicd 
the world and its ways for the tirst time. — Ed.] 

10. irit i*tli middlo] DiNGBtsTBDT (p. 234) : This is dearly a refereooe to as 
eld Eoglish proverb [^riekwefi] t 'hey diddle diddle, fool hi the middle.* [See 

RofTo's note below, on line 16.3 

II. clap into'tj Schmidt: To enter upon, to begin with alacrity and briskoese. 
Thus, Meat, for Mens. IV, iii, 43 : * I would desire you to clap into year prayers ; for 
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or fpitting, or faying \vc arc hoarfe, which are the onely 12 
prologues to a bad voice. 

2, Pa, I faith, y'iaith, and both in a tune hke two 
fi^pfies on a horfe. 15 

Song. 

// was a Louer, and /us /aj/e, 

With a hey^ and a ho, and a hey noninOf 
Thai (fre thegreene come fetid did pajfe, 19 

12. tike tndyl mfy tk» Cqi. oooj. 18, so, ai. As two linei eadi. Cap. 

Iluds. ycnir only Wh. i. 19. feild'\ F,. 

loidc]wa,tlie wainm's come'; JUMA^<d!^ Ill, ir^ Love,** 
that goes without a burden.' 

12. the onelyj Whit£ (ed. i) : Hawking and spitting arc oltcii only the prologues 
to « bed voice; bat no one .... can oonrider diem the only premonitory symptoms 
of that infleotkmt end it does not eppeer that *tbe only* was an old idiom lor mfy 

the. Your only, mcanint^ the chief, the principal, wn?, hnwevr-r, nii idioin in common 
use; and it seems plain that it is here intended, the printer having mistaken >^ for y*. 
White (ed. ii) : * The only,' as if without ' the ' ; only prologues. [See I, ii, 1S5.] 

14, 15. a toiM ... a horse] That is, one. Compare *Doth not losemary and 
Romeo both begin with a letter.' — Rom. &* Jul. II, iv, l8S. 

16. Song] nie mu.sic, with the words, which is here reprinted i.'; taken from Chap- 
pcU's Popular Music of the Olden Time, p. 205. The transposition of the stanzas 
which we iiod here was also independently made \if Dr JOHNSOK, who says that it 
had been also ' made by Dr Thirlby in a copy containing some notes on the margin * 
whirl\ Or Trluison b. id ' perused by the favour of Sir Kdward WaJpolc' Malonc's 
slighlmg rt-iuark (in reference to Steevens's conjecture), that ' the passage does not 
deserve much consideration,' is expanded by Tiedc into a very podttTe sneer. ' It is 
not impassible,' says Tieck (p. 212), *that the arrangement of the stanzas of this 
utterly silly ditty may have been intentionally adoi)ted in the Folio to produce this 
confused cliect." — Ed. Chappell: [This Song is takcnj from a Qto MS, which 
has sucoenively passed through the hands of Mr Qanstoo, Dr John Leyden, and Mr 
Ileber; and is now in the Advocates' Li!»ary, Edinburgh. It contains il ut thirty- 
four songs with words (among them the ' Farewell, dear love,' quoted in Irvel/ik 
Ai^4/),and sixteen song and dance tunes without. The latter port of the MS, which 
bears the name of a former proprietor, William Stirling, and the date of May, 1639, 
consists of Psalm Tunes, cvidoitly in the same handwriting, and written alx)ut the 

i^nme time a5 the . arlier iK)rtion Hie wwds toed hut are printed from the MS 

in the Advocar " 1 !' 1 . y 

It w.- t<i a Invfr^ and bit tau, with a liey, with a ho, with a hey bob ne 
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[Sonp] 



DO, And a hey ■ . . non nc no ni no. I'lui o'er t>>c nrcen com-fiekl did pass In 





1 

■priOig time, in spring time, in spring time; The only pretty ring time, When birds do sing, Hey 




ding a ding a ding. Mry ding .1 diii^ .( ding, Hey ding a ding a ding. Sweat loven love the spring. 




^1 



[In die words which accompany the mniic, as given bgr Cbappell, the diiefeit 

tions are • ring tunc ' instead of • rang tutu- " ; line 23 reads : ' Then, pretty Icnrrs, 
take the time ' ; line 29 is : ' These pretty country foots did lie ' ; and line 33 : ' How 
that life WW but « flower.'] Kmight : It seems quite dear that this nuumteript can- 
not haf€ been wiiHnkter than ■ixtecn yean after the publicaticmof thepreeentplay, 

and may have existed at a much earlier period; it is, therefore, not straininj^ proba- 
bility too hard to sujiposc that this air was, iii some lurm,— most likely as a duet, unless 
the two Pages sang in anison« — perfonned in the play, either as it was originally acted 
or not loof after its pfoductioa. Roffe (p. 16) : Bfr linley has set this poeni as a 

duet for the two Pages; it occurs to me a.« being very jinssibK* that Shakcijieare con- 
templated a trio between the Pages and Touchstone, who, it may lie observed, is the 
6nt to ask for a song, and upon the Pages making ready to comply, Touchstone is 
requested to *ait P the middle.' It might also strike many that, granting Touchstone 
and the Fftges personated by e<)iii{H.tent vocalists, the dranuatic efTn t <if a trio would 
be very superior to that of a iliiCt. Shonl l nn oliicttion \v i;u>rii tiv this view, 
grounded upon the Pages" ideas as to ' clapping into u roundly,' • both in a tune,' thai 
objection, even if allowed, would not neoeasarily shot Touchstone out from joining in tkt 
tkntHtus common to etftry verse, and beginning at ' In the pretty spring time.' It would 
t)e most highly natural, as wi^^ll a? ilramatically < rTr tive, that To k hstf rT> sli' Id do so. 

iS. Wright: In the Preface to his Ghostly Fsalms, Coverdale i^Kemains, p. 537, 
Fkrlcer Soc.) refers to these meaningless burdens of songs : *And if women, sitting 
at their rocks, or spinning at the wheels, had none other .sc)nq;s to {xiss their time 
withal, than such as Moses' sister, (Ilehana's [ Klkanah's] wife, l)elmra, and M.an, the 
motlier of Christ, have sung b. fore them, they should be U-tter on upied than with 
hey nony, nony, hey troly loly and SUCh like phantasies.' [In serious poetry, .Sir 
I'hilip ^iilnev le.i. liL-d, I think, the extreme liout io the USe of ' siu h like phantasies,' 
when he bcjuealhed to us the following stanza: • Fa la la leriilan, dan <laii dan deri- 
dan : j{ Uan dan dan deridan dcridan dei : [| While to my mind the outside stood | 
For messenger of inward good.*— ^rrat/ta, p. 486, ed. 1598.— £0.] 
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In fprmg Hme^ ike onefy pretty rang dme, JO 
When Birds do Jing^key ding a ding^dkig* 
Sweet Loners hue the fpring, 
Atid tJurefcre take the pre/en t time^ 
With a heyt& a ko,and a hey noMno, 
For hue is cr&ivned with the prime, 3^ 

In fpring time,&c, 

Bettveenc the acres of the Rie , 
With a ht'v, and a lio^ & a hey juvtino : 
Thcje prcttie Country folks would iu\ 
In Jpritig time^ &c. JO 

This Carroll they began that honre. 
With a hey and a hOf& a hey notano: 

How that a life was but a Flower ^ 
In fpring time^ &c. 

Clo. Truly yong Gentlemen, though there was no 35 
great matter in the dittie, yet y note was very vntunable 



90^ onely] Om. Rowe U-I-, Gsp. 

Steev.'Ss. 

rang] Ff, Rowe i, Cald. Spring 
Rove + . Cap. nmiSteer. Mai. Var. 
nhy Steev. oodJ. Knt ct cet. 

2T,-2C>. Transposed to follow line 54, 
Johns, ct seq. (except Cald. Knt). 

26. Id] Ff. In tkt Rowe-i-, Gq>. 
Steev. Dyce Clke. 



30, 34. In] In the V^\, Rowe+,Cii». 
Steev. Dyce i, Qke. 

31. Thi8]F^ 7»#F,F^ Rowe +, Cap. 
Steer. 

32. With a hey] With a hoy F,. 

33. a life] our iife Han. Coiu. ii. ^ 
Steev. '85. 

36. vntunable\ untimeabU Thedx 
Warb. Sing. Wh. CoU. ii, iii, Dyce iii, 
Huds. 



19. W. RiDCF.WAY ( Tftf Acaiiemy, 20 Oct. 18S3) : Is there not here .i reference to 
the ancient system of open-field cultivation ? ITie corn-field being in the singular 
implies that it is llic special one of the common fields which is under com for the 
year. The oommon field being divided into aoe-atrips \^ balka of onploai^ied ton^ 
doubtless on one of those green faallu, ' Between the acres of the lye These pretty 
country' fiiU > would lie.' 

20. rang] .Si klvkns: I think we should read *ring time,' t. e. the aptest season 
for marriage. Whiter (p. 60) : VHiy may not 'rang time' be written lor * fwyv 
time,' the only pleasant time for straying at roMgitlf Amlt [The MS in the Advo- 
cates' l ibrary rotifirmed Steevens's conjecture. I 

36. vntunable] Theobald: It is evident, iroin the sequel of the dialogue, that the 
poet wrote tmHme^k. Time and *tune* am frequently misprinted for one anodwf 
in the old editions. [It may be remarked, too^ tibat /im<' and tune were formerly sjn- 
onymooB.!— >r/YCE^ Strichtrtt^ &c., p. 70.] Johnson : This emendation is leoeived I 
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I. Pa. you are deceiu'd SifiWe kept dme, we loft not 37 
our time. 

Clo, By my troth yes : I count it but time loll to hcare 
fuch a foolifh fong. God buy you, and God mend your 40 
voices. Come AudrU, Exeunt, 

yi. i^] keep F^F^. If wHfll 3^ Steev. Var. CaUL Kot, Stag. 

40 huy yoti\ Ff, Cam. b'wy you Ktly. If wi* jfm Wh. Dyoe* Hud*. 
Howe i- . be vn' you C^. Mai. CoU. Suu 

ttlnk very undeservedly, by Dr Warburton. M. MaSONs The reply of the Page 
proves to me, beyond any possibility df <1i)ubt, that we ought to read unfimeabU. 
Steevens : The seme seems to be : ' Thouyb the words of the song were trilling, the 
mnric was not (as might bave been expected) good enoo^ to oompenaate their defect* 
Caldecott : Though there wu ao little meaning la the words, yet the nMuk fntl^ 
matched it; the note was as little tuneable. Coi.MKR (ed. i) : Touchstone would 
hardly say that ' the note ' of ihc song was very untinuadU. The Page might mis- 
take the oatnre of ToochalODe's remark, and apply to the time what was meant of 
the tune : the clown subsequently hopes that their voices may be mended, in order 
that they may sing more tunably. COLLIER (ed. ii) : Here the (MS) comes mate- 
rially to our aid; the printed reading is amended to Mii/MWAi^/(e', which entirely accords 
with wliat feltows. Wauckr {CrU. i, 295) wodd retain *Tntanahte/ hot change 
*time' in the Page's reply to tutu. White : Shakespeare was a good musician; and 
the answer of the Page and the reply of Touclistone make it pl:iin t! it [the word isj 
UHtimeabU : otherwise the Page's answer is no reply at all. In the manuscript of any 
period it ia very diflknlt to tell Hme finm hmty except by the dot of tfie ^ ao fie- 
qnently omitted; and as most people think that to be in tmie or out of tune is the 
principal success or the princij>al failure of a musical performance, it is by no means 
Strange that the word written in the old hand, with the 1 undolted, should be taken 
for < UQtunable.' I can speak from experieoce that in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred in whidi Hme is written, it will be fint put in type as itaw. One corions instance 
occurs in Kin^ J''^", HI, iii : 'I had a thing to say, But I will fit it with some l>etter 
time.' The original bos 'some better tune.* WRIGHT: Theobald forgot that Touch- 
Stone is the speaker. The Page misunderstands him in order to give him an opening 
for another joke. CowDBN-CuutKB: * UntunaUe' was sometimea used in Shake- 
speare's day for 'out of time' as well as 'out of tunf,' .md it is probable that pelt 
Ma5trr Touchstone wi>hefl to in.sinuatc Vxith detVcts in tin: Ta^i s" sirifrinfj: while the 
First I'Agu defends himself and bis fellow -chorister from the more pardonable musical 
error of the twov This may be the better comprehended if it be imagined (as we 
always do when we read this .amu.sing little scene, so pointed in satire as it is upon the 
affectations of musical amatcms. IkiiH jH rforim rs and li-tcncrs'l that Touchstone, with 
the air of a connoisseur, beats time to the music while the song is proceeding; which 
accounts for the Page's words in answer to the action that preceded the word 'nnton- 
able,' and gave it the meaning then often attached to the term. He it oliscrved that 
the Seconil Pace's words immediately licfore the son;:^ * f>ofh in d fum.' Ac tend to 
show th.it ' in a tutu' was sometimes used for * in /iW ' ; as the simile of two fellows 
jogging along 00 die saoae hoiae implies measure, rh)thm, oaiiiMa pace. 
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Scena Quarta, 



Enter Duti Semcr, Amyens, /agues, Orlan- . 
do, Olwer, CeHa, 
DiL Sen, Doft thou beleeue Orlando, that the boy 
Can do all this that he hath promifed ? 

OrL I fometiiiies do beleeue, and fomtimes do not^ 5 
As thofe that feare they hope, and know fliey feare. 



Scene V. Poj)e, lian. Warb. Johns. 

6, feare ...feare'\ Ff, Kowe, I'ope, 
TlMOb. Steev. Vm. Rann, Calcl. Har- 
ness, Coll. i, Sing. Wh. Dycc, Hal. 
Sta. Cam. Clke, Neil, Mob. Rjfe. think 
they hope^ and kiuiw ihey fear Hon. 
fear, (hey hope, an J knmv thn- frar 
Johns. Mai. fear their hope, and knmo 
iheir fear Heath, Cap. feari—they 
hape and know they fear Knt. fear 
t9 hope, and know they fear Coll. (MS) 

iii, Huds. fear tkeir kefe and hope 
4»fryQuirLett8ciiiii,Ktl)r. fear with kepe. 



and hope xoith ftar or fear^ they hcpe^ 
and new they fear Jdina. oonj. feign 
they hope, and Iuckh tkey fetor Black* 
stone, fear, then hope ; and knem^ then 
fear Mu&grave. who fearing kepe^ and 
keprngfearVLVbaaa. ftar; ^key kepe^ 
and knr^iC thfv fear Henley, J. Hunter. 
fear thee, f^op^t and know thee, fear 
Rann. conj. fear may hope and hum 
they fear Harness conj. fear that tkey 
hope, and know tluy fear JcrvLs. fain 
would hope and know they fear Catt 
wriglit 



I. Dyck: This ought, pcrha()s, to be marked 'Another part of the Forest. Before 
ft Cottage/ 

6. As . . . feare] Wakkurton : This strange nonsense should be read thus: *Aa 
those that fear their hap, and know their fear,' i. e. As those that fear the issue of a 
thing when they know their fear to be well grounded. Heath (p. 153) : J think it 
maj be better coRected witb kae alteratioo, flms: *Aa tboae toA fear JSibar hope, and 
know their fear,' i, e. As thoae dial fear a diaapfMintment of tbeir bope, wboae bope 
is da«1ii d and rendered doubtful by their fear, but who are mo.st undoubtedly certain 
they fear. Maidnk: As those who fear, — they, even those very persons, entertain 
hopes that their fears will not be reali<^ed ; and yet at the same time they well know 
that there ia reason for their fears. Caldecott: As thoae, that under a sad nucgiv^ 
ing entertain a trembling hope, at the same time that they feel real apprehension .md 
fears. A man misj;?!!, with propriety, sav. I fear I entertain so much hope, as teaches 
me I cannot bc'without tear of disapjK>nitmcnt. Orlando says he is like that man. 
Knight: That is, those who fear, they, eren they, hope, while thqr know tbejr fear. 

COIXIKR : Orl.in.lo dares not hope that Ro.salind will perform her promise, yet hopeS 
that she will, an 1 knows tliat h<- fi-ar,, .<he will not SiNGF.R : \$ those who are 
alarmed at their own tendmcy to l>e sanguine (fear that they are harbouring secret 
hopes which will lead to di>appointment), and are qnite aware that diey fear. Hope 
and Fear alternatine. they are not quite certain whether they hope, but /?<7<'they do. 
They fear, Ici au.^e to ho]>e is imprudent : — they are cjuite certain tliat they fea''. Dyct 
(«d. i): 1 believe that the line now stands as Shakespeare wrote it. White: .\» 
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ACT SC. iv.] 
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Enter Ro/alinde^SiluiuSy & Pliibc. J 
Rof. Patience once more, whiles our copa6l is vrg'd: 
You (ay, if I bring in your Rofalinde^ 

You wll beftow her on Orlando heere ? 10 

Du,SeJT)xA would I, had I kingdoms to giue with hir. 

i?<yrAnd you Iky you wil haue her, when I bring hir? 

OrL That would I, were I of all kingdomes King. 

Rof, You &y,you'l marrie me, if I be willing. 

Bu. That will I, Ihould I die the houre after. 15 

Rof, But if 3rau do refufe to marrie me, 
YouM giue your felfe to this moft fiuthfuU Shepheard. 

Phe. So is the bargaine. 

Rof, You (ay that you'l haue Pktbe if (he will. 19 



8. rJ^fT] compaet Ff. 
rr/</] heard Coll. (MS). 

9. [To the Duke] Rowe et tcq. (ex- 
cept Cap. Cam. Wh. ii, Rife). 

II* l». 4tV] F,. her F^F^. 



12. [To Or!.] Rowe et aeq. (except 
Cep. Cam. Wh. ii, Rife). 

14. [To Phe.] Rowe et aeq. (excc^ 
Cap. Cam. WTi. ii. Rife). 

19. [To Stl.] Rowe et wtq. (exoq[iC 
Cfep. Ctai. Wll. ii. Rile). 



Aoie who aie ifspvehensive tbet thej are deceiving theniBelves by indulging • eeoet 
hope, altboQi^ they know they fear the iamer-e ettte of mind in which few leeden 

of Shakespeare can have failed to l;c at some time. Ajxilogy is surely necessary for 
offering even a paraphrastic explanation of SO simple a passage. Haluwkll: Am 
dboae diet fear what they hope, and knov veiy well diejr fear a diMppointmeni. 
Staunton : Thia line, not without reaaon* has been a u a p eeled of oomiption. .... A 
somewhat similar form of expression is found in All's Well, II, ii : ' But know I 
think, and think I know most sure.' Keighti.f.y: Coleridge thus expresses the 
same thought : 'And Fears aelf-wiUed, that shunned the eye of Hope ; And Ha^ 
lhat acaree woold know itaelf fiom Fear.* CowoBN-CLAmKB : Tfaoae wlw dread thai 
they may be hoping without foundation, knowing that they really fear. MOBERLY : 
Of the many conjectures for the emendatio!i of this ]);issaf;e the most likely is John 
son's [qu. Heath's?]: 'As they who fear their hope and know their fear.' Hi;osuN: 
As those that fear lest dwjr mi^ believe a thing because diey wiih it tme, and at the 
same time know diat this fear is no better ground of action than their hope. Wbft 
has not sometime caut^ht himself in a similar peri)Ifxity of ho[>e and fear? WUGHTt 
'Who are so diffident lhat they even hope fearfully, and arc only certain that they 
fear. Rous: Whose hopes are ndngled with fear, and only their feais ceitsin. [In 
the preceding notes, it is pleasing to obserse, in Uie genenl interpretation of the 

meaning, such a remarkable unanimity. — Ed.] 

8. cOpaAj See Abbott, § 490, for a long Ust of words, chiefly derived from thr 
Latin, where tiie accent is nearer the end than with us. 

8. wrg'd] CoLLm: The (1^ has ktard for *nig*d,' and Oe ear may have 

mi.«led the scribe or the printer; but as ' urgM ' sufficiently well answers the pur 
pose, we refrain from making any change. DycE: Heard is unnecessary, not to say 
looli'^h. 
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[act V, sc. nr. 



Sti. Though to haue her and death, were both one 
thing. 

Rof. I haue promis'd to make all this matter eurn : 
Keepe you your word,0 Duke, to giue your daughter, 
You yours Orlando^ to receiue his daughter: 
Keepe you your word that you'l marrie me, 

Or Life refufmg mc to wed this flicphcard : 
Kccpe your word SUuius, that you'l marric her 
If fhe refufe me, and from hence I go 
To maJce tfaefe doubts all euen. Bxii Rof. and CeMa, 



22. Ikami Ppe Bope+, Dyce iii, 

Huds. 

25. J^ou"] Om. Rowe + , Cap. Steev. 



20 



25 



39 

Mai. Sing. Cm. Ktlf. Dyoe iu, Hvdk 

Rife, m. ii. 

29. euen] evtn — even so Coll. (MS) ii, 

iii. 



32. euen] Schmidt: That is, plain, smooth. Compare what the Doctor says of 
Lear, * 'ti& danger to make him even o'er the time he has lost.' So, too, the last line 
of tfdt speedi of Ronlind't, where Steereu dtes: *7et deeth we fear That aaakcs 
these odds all even.' — Meas. for Meas. Ill, i, 41. 

25. Phebe] Is ' rhel>e ' a monnsylluML- or a dissyllabic ? A momtrntous question. 
If a dissyllable, then we must follow l'o|)e and read : ' Keep your word,' wherein the 
ictus ftlls excellently 00 * your.' If the preaent text is to ataod, tlien is * Fliehe* a 
monosyllable ; as an affectionate abbreviatioQ it SeeiBS llHeily OVt of plaee to Rasa> 
lind's mouth. See IV, iii, u — En. 

25, 26. that you'l ... to wed j Abihdtt, % 416 : Just as that is sometimes omitted 
and flien iueited to connect a distant claiise with a first part of a sentence, so soaie> 
times *to' is insetted apparently for the same reason. Here * to* n^ht be omitted, 
or [* youMl '] might be inserted itistcad, but the omission would create amfaigllity, and 
the iDsertion be a tedious repetition. See III, ii, 153, 153. 

29. Collier : The line is deficieat, and we may be confident, from the rhyme, if 
from nothiog else, that tlie speech of the hermne was originally thus oonduded : * To 
make tht-sc doubts all even— oven so.' [Tliis is one of the class of changes in 
Shakespeare's text which, I am sure, aroused the sharpest antagonism to C ollier's old 
corrector's emendations,— on antagonism which, when once started, (juickly spread to 
an the other emendations from the same source. It is one diing to change the words 
we have before us, hut it is another, and a very different thing, to add word.> entirely 
new. In the one case we are looping aftf r Shakcspciro's genuine words which we 
know stood there. But iu the other case we are asked to accept worda, and phrases, 
and even whole lines, which could not poiribly have been written on the mai]g^ of 
Collier's Second Folio until after Shakespeare had been sixteen yean in his gravOw 
Before giving thf.s<* additirm-i pl.icff in Sluiki s|>r:irc'.s text we must have .some plainer 
plea for them than mere propriety. The gulf wiiicli separates this class and Shake- 
speare's hand is impassable. All other changes may be tried 00 their merila; the 
question of 'forgeiy' (a roost dis.i^n 1 ible word, even to write) has nothiiit; lo do 
with tht^m. On many grounds I li.ive fnitli in Collier: fir.st, there is in all of his 
pleadings that I have reaH r»n the subject the quiet breast uf truth ; be is never viohat 
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Du.Sen. I do remember in this Ihepheard boy, 30 
Some liuely touches of my daughters fauour. 

Orl. My Lord, the firfl: time that I euer faw him, 
Me thought he was a brother to your daughrer: 
But my good Lord, this Boy is Forreft borne. 
And hath bin tutor'd in the rudiments 35 
Of many defperate ftudies, by his vnckle, 
Whom he reports to be a great Magitian. 

Enter Ckwne and Audrey, 
Obfcured in the circle of tltis Forreft. 

laq* There is fure another flood toward, and thefe 40 
couples are comming to the Arke. Here comes a payre 

30. JhephearJ^JJiepherds F^. 38. Eater...] After line 43, Djrce. 

33. daughrer\ F,. Qomie] Toocbatotte MaL 

37. Wkom-\ Who F,F^ Rowe L 40 Scene VL Pbpe, Htn. Wtifc. 

Magitian.^ Ff. Johns. 



nor, when aevere, abusive; aeoondly, he had not the ability, the natiual gifts, as hn 

himself urgt'd, to dovis*^ so vast a numher of corrt-rtion!; ; in none of his previous edit- 
ings, and they are volumiuous, did lie give promise of that fertility of conjecture or of 
emendation wlucb the old corrector disj^]* on ever}- page ; and thirdly, and mainly 
(a groond any crindnal lawyer will inunediately appreciate), there is an entire absence 

of motive. Dishonesty would have copied out all these emendations, flames would 
have consumed the original, and the fame fearlessly claimed (and as surely bestowed) 
as the keenest editor Shakespeare had ever had. With such a chance before him of 
bene deemed the anthor, would a dishonest man be content with the reputation of a 
mere transcriber ? Does a man ' forge * for the benefit of another who can make him 
no return? Docs the fame of a nnic srribc equal the fame of an author? Hid 'oi- 
lier been dishonest he would have seized the latter. lie openly assumed the lunuer, 

— Ep.] 

31, touches] Caldecoit: That is, traits. See 'the touches dcnnst priz'd.' — 
III, ii, 151. Wright: As Orlando ilops not recotmise Rn-.ilind in h<:r dLsc^nise, it is 
not suiprising that ber father fails to do so. But his curiosity is excited, and the 
inqniries which most certauily have followed upon Orlando's speech are checked by 
the entry of Toodntone and Audrey. 

36. desperate] ! kv (MS) : Majjical studies (son-ery, A.c'i were .supi>osed to be 
pursued by men who had made a league with the Devil, aud who had, therefore, 
already deipaircd of, or renounced, their salvation; that is, they would not, unless Aey 
had afaeady come to despair of their salvation, have made a Ici^ue with the Enemy 
of mankind. Cf. Friar Bacon, for tlie union of' religion ' nrul mni^ic < rvc, too, 
this is Otlando's statement; Kos.-ilind says the 'magician was most profound in his 
art, and ytt not damnabU^ — V, ii, 62. [Prospero, in the Epilogue to The Tempest, 
SSTS, as a magidan, that his ' ending is dMpair.' Schmidt inteiprets it ss * foriildden 
by law,' ^v^.ii I1 is, I think, far afield. — Eu.] 

40. toward ] Compwe * O proud Death, Wlial feast is toward in thine eternal celL' 
—Ham. V, ii, 375. 
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[act v« sc. ir. 



of verie ftrange beafls, which in all tongues, are callM 42 
Fooles. 

Clo, Salutation and greeting to you all. 

laq* Good my Lord, bid him welcome : This is the 45 
Motley-minded Gendeman, that I haue fo often met in 
the Forreft: he hath bin a Courtier he fweares. 

do. If any man doubt that, let him put mee to my 
purgation, I haue trod a meafure, I haue flattred a Lady, 
I haue bin politicke with my friend, fmooth with mine 50 
enemie, I haue vndonc three Tailors, I haue had foure 
quarrds, and like to haue fout^ht one. 

laq. And how was that tane vp ? 

Clo. 'Faitli we met, and found the quarrel was vpon 
the feuenth caufe. 55 

42. ■verie Jlrange\ unclean Hati. 53. tam'^ ta'en Rowe. 

« Warh. 



42. verie strange] Warburton : What ' strange beastB ' ! and yet such as bav« a 
name in «U languages! Noab*ff aik b bete alluded to; into whidi ibm dtam lieaita 
aotered tqr sevens^ and tke umUum by twot maJe and female. It b pbin then tbafc 

Shakespeare wrote ' a pair of undran hrn5ts,' which is highly humorous. Johnson: 
•Strange beasts' are only what we call i>dd animals. White: There were female 
jesters as well as male, and it is possible that there may be here an allusion to that cua> 
loov-^ndiey bdng whimsically n^jposed by Jaqnea to have ammed the pw fe asio o 
as well as the station of her husband. Else why does he call ihem a pair of Fools ? 

49. measure] Malone: Touchstone, to prove that he has been a courtier, par- 
ticularly meotioDS a ' measure,' because it was a very stately, solemn dance. Reed : 
*Meanires' were perlbnned at courts and at public entertainments of the aocieties of 
law end equity at their halls, on particular occasions. It was formerly not deemed 
inconsistent with propriety even for the qravcst persons to join in them ; and accord- 
ingly at the revels which were celebrated at ihe Inns of Court it has not been unusuai 
fat the first characters in die law to become performers in treading the measoKS. 
Sec Dugdale's Origims Juridiciales. Sir John Davies, in his poem called Orxkotrt, 
1622, describes thi-m [concluding with] : ' Vet all the feet wherein these measures 
go, Are only spondees, solemn, grave, and slow.' Chappell (p. 626) : The 'meas- 
ure' was a grave and solemn dance, with slow and measured steps, like the ndnnet 
To tread a measure was the usual term, like to voalk a minuet. [Young Lord LocL 
invar has made us i'lmili ir enough with the phnisc. — I'lc"] 

52. like] Craik (note on * is like.'— Cas. I, ii, 175) : This form of expression 
b not quite, but nearly, gone out. RoLirst It is still vulgarly used, at least in New 
England. 

53. tane] CALDECfiTT: That is, in.ide tm. Tor.chFtone presently says, an ^ did 
it once, ' when seven justices could not (eke up a quarrel.' 

54. was ypon] Johnson: It is apparent from the sequel that weranst read, •the 
qnanel wss ffsT iqpon the seventh cause.* Malonk: By < the seventh came' Toudi 
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ACT V. SC. m] 



AS you LIKE IT 



laq. How ibuenth cauie? Good my Lord, like tlus 56 
fellow. 

Du.Se^ I like him very well. 

do, God'ild you fir, I defire you of the like : I preflfe 
in heere fir, amongft the reft of the Country copulatiues Oi* 
to fweare, and to fbrfweare, according as manage binds 
and blood breakes : a poore virgin fir, an iUfauor^d thing 
fir, but mine owne, a poore humour of mine fir, to take 
that that no man elfe will : rich honedie dwels like a mi^ 
fer fir, in a poore houfe, as your Pearle in your foule oy- 65 
fter. 

Du.Se. By my faith, he is very f\vift,and fcntentious, 
Clo. According to the fooles bolt fir, and fuch dulcet 
difeafes. 69 

56. feuenth'] the feventh K^^, Row« 6i, 62. binds.,^reakes\Hds andUofd 

+ , Coll. i, Dyce iii, Huds. Uds breai Warb. conj. 

59. you <?/■] 0/ you Han. Warb. 65. fouW] Om. I'^F^, Rowe i. 

■tooe, I apprehend, means the lie seven times removed ; i. e. ' the retort courteous,' 
wbkh b rtmatud seven times (oounted backwards) from the lU tUnet, the last and 
BMMt aggravated species of lie. See the Mtfawqnent note on line 72. 

59. God'ild you] .See III, iii, 69. 

59. desire you of the like] See I, ii, 53. 

6a eopalatittea] Wmght: Who desire to be jomed in marriage. For the fcrce 
of the termination -ioe in Stnkeqietfe see III, ii, xi. 

61, 6j. sweare . . . breakes] HtnleY: A man, hy the innrrin:^'* ceremony, 
mean that be will keep only to his wife ; when, therefore, he leaves her for another, 
Hood bnakt his matrimnnial oMigsiioti. and he k Jin w tm . [It is a case of respect* 
ive oonstmetioa; *to swear* refets to *ifuirriagr,* and *tolbnwear' lefen to * blood.* 
Dyce nr Schmidt will fittoish tUMf exaiii(des where * blood' means ten^>eiMnenit, 
paasioD. — Kd.] 

63. Wejss (p. 116): We see Touchstone's good sense, too, in the scene where he 
brings liis wife into the Dnke's eompany, with soeb an air of self-possession mixed 

with a pleased sense that she is bis best joke at the punctilio of fashionable life. 

64. honestie] .\;^'ain iisfl xs Celia and Audrey have used it bcfoie. 

67. swift, and sententious] Caldecott: Prompt and piiliy. 

68. fboles] Another variation in the old copies. The Cam. Eo. here records /Ut* 
in Fj. In my copy it is foola. — Ed. 

68,69. dulcet diseases] Johnson: This I do nr,« unil< rstnnd. For ' diseases ' 
it is easy to read discourses; but perhaps the fault may iie deeper. Capeix: ' Dul- 
cet diseases* mean wits or witty people; so caU'd becaaae the times were infested 
with them ; Ihcy and fooLs — that is, such fooLs as the speaker — l}eing all tficir deli^L 
Stff.vens : Perhaps he calks a proverb a (//v.;**-. Proverbial s.iyinj^s may ap|>car to 
him the surfeiting diseases of conversation, i'hey are often the plague of commenta- 
loia. Or Farmer would read: ' in such dulcet diseases,* 1. «. in the sweet mwasineM 
of love, a time when people nsuaUy talk nonsense. MaijONE : Without stayinK to 
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[act V, 8& nr. 



laq. But for the feuentfa caufe. How did you finde 70 
the quarreU on the feuenth caufe? 

Vh, Vpon a lye, feuen times remoued : (beare your 72 

examine how far the position lost acivauccd is louiidcd ou truth, I shall ouly add uiat 
I bdieve the text is liglit, end that this word is e^rietMitfy tuwd for Myimgj^ thcni^ 
neither in its primary nor figurative sense has it any relation to that word. In THi 
Mfr. of Vrn. tin- Down talks in the same style, but more iiitcllijjibly. M. Mason : 
Jb'or ' diseases ' we should probably read phrases^ unless we suppose that Shakespeare 
tntcDded tbat the Clown aboold Umder; and Toadiatooe is not one of his Uunder 
ing clowns. Wright : The Qown only shares the fate of those, even in modern 
tiiiits, who use fine phrases without understanding them, and ' for a trit ksy word defy 
the matter.' Walkkr (CWf. iii^ 64) : He is resuming his former speech; j^juiat, if 
the names be rightly prefixed to the characters: 'as yuur pearl in your fool oyster 
DiAt Sm, By my iiuth, he is very swift imd sententioas. TmeAstaiu. According to 
the fool's bolt, sir; — and such dulcet diseases — Jaques. But, for the seventh cause; 
how did you find,' &c. But I have scarcely any doubt that the parts ought to be dis- 
posed thus: * — and sententious. Japus. According to the fool's bolt, sir. Tnuh'- 
ihm. And such dolcet diseases,* &c. [TussiN (£i^iiseAe S/$tdieHt II, ii, p. 454) 
conjectures fh.it pi.'^sibly Touchstone means to say ' dulcet <//>.f/./«.' It is such fan- 
tastic tricks as this which, now and then, Germans will insist ujxin phiying before 
high Shakespeare, that make the judicious English critic grieve, and stone his heart 
■gainst all fotetgn meddling with die langoage of these plnys. Schlegel onutted fhe 
phrase, li.irs!)^ detected in it, — what no English commentator has detected^— MUe* 
thing wIulIi. sf. he .'•av.';, had better remain uutr.inslated. — Ed.] 

72. seuen times remouedj Malonk: l ouclistone here enumerates seven kinds 
of lies, Horn the * Retort oourteons ' to the aevenik and most aggravated species of lie, 
which he calls Ihe *lie direct.' The COortier's answer to his intended allront he 
expressly tells us was 'the Kctrirt courteous,' Xhc first species of lie. \Mien. there 
fore, he says that they found the quarrel was on * the lie seven times remaied^ we 
most ondeistand by the latter word, the lie removed seven times, coontrag backwards, 
(as the word removed seems to intimate,) from the last and most aggravated spectet 
of lie, — namely, 'the lie direct.' So, in All's IVell : 'Who hath some four or five 
removes come short To tender it herself.' Again, in the play before us : ' \om accent 
is something finer than you conld pmrchase in so removed a dwelling,' i. e. so distant 
fhxn the haunts of men. When Tonchstone and the courtier met, they found their 
qunrrcl on'i^inated in tlie yr. cnth causf, i. c. on the Retort courtfcnis or the lie snen 
times remoz ed. In the course of their altercation rt/?rr their meeting, Touchstone did 
not dare go further than the sixth species, (counting in regular progression from the 
iiiat to the last,) the lU eimmttmUial t and the courtier was afiraid to give him the 
He direct; to they parted. In a .'^ub.-i im tu enumeration of the degrees of a lie. 
Touchstone exprc.<;sly names fhe Retort iourteous as first ; callinij it. fberefnre. 
here ' the seventh cause,' and ' the lie snen times removed,' he must mean distant 
•even ttmes from tlie most offensive lie, tiie Ht direet. There is certainly, therefore, 
no need of teadii^ with Dr Johnson in a fonner passage : ' the qtiarrel was not in the 
seventh cause.' [It is. I am afraid, a waste of time to attempt to reconcile any dis- 
crepancy in Touchstone's category of lies and causes. There can be no doubt that 
his • Lie cl r cu m siantial ' was not the seventh cause, al though the lie may have been 
•even tfmes removed. One single, simple question will, I think, diow Ma]one*s fol 
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bodie more fceming Audry) as thus fir : I did diflike the 73 

cut of a certaine Courtiers beard : he fent me word, if I 

faid his beard was not cut well, hee was in the minde it 75 

was : this is callM the retort courteous. If I fent htm 

word againc,it was not well cut^ he.wold fend me word 77 

77. fr«f ] Om. F,F,, Rowe i. 

lacy. If the Retort courteous be the seventh cause, as he says it is, wliat wis diA 
eolith cause <« the niotfa cause, for Touchstone had not exhausted the ta]e? Wen»7 

count the Mies' backwards, but the 'causes' fon^'ards. And in that case Toucli- 
stone's computation of causes is wrong. IlaUiwi U, Vicwcvi'r, makes him out to be 
right. — Ed.] Halliwell: In Touchstone's caiculatiou the quarrel really was, or 
rather depended upon, the He ^nci^ or the seventh cause. Sk pievloiis causes had 
passed ^vi'bQut a duel; there were six modes of giving the lie, none of which had 
been considered sufficient to authorise a combat; but the seventh, the lie dinct, would 
have been the subject of the quarrel, and this is also what is to be understood by a 
*Ue seven times removed.* The absurdity of the dispute just terminating before the 
necessity of fighting had arrived, and of there being two lies of hi^^ier intensity than 
the ctuntfrchfck quarrthome * I lie,' is cv!.!enlly intentional. 

73. seeming] .Steevens : That is, seemly. ' Seeming ' is often used by Shake- 
speare for becoming, or fairness of appearance. [But * seeming ' is here used adverb* 
laity, and is not 'often' so found.— Ed.] Daniel (p. 3S): No editor, I presume, 
would venture to alter ' seeming ' In this phrase ; but the following passages m.-iy sug- 
gest a doubt whether we have the ri;^ht word : ' she, wllh pretty and with rwimmi'ig 
gait.' — Mi J. A1 D. II, ii. 'Wliere be your ribbands, maids? Swim with your 
bodies. And carry it sweetly and deliverly.*— Beau. & Fl. Two Noite Kim. Ill, t. 
•Carry your body rwimming.^ — Massingcr, The jBi'i Ill, ill. 'Come hither, 

ladies, carry your bodies swimmini^.' — Massintjer, A I'ery IVcman, III, v. The fol- 
lowing passage from Steele's Tender Husband^ i> ntay be interesting as showing 
the sense in which the phrase was understood at a later perrad : * Your arms do but 
hang on, and you move upon jomts, not with a noim of the whole person.' EuB 
{^Sh. Jahrbuch, \I, r^' }'^ : To igcs which Drtniel has brought forward in sup- 

port of his brilliant conjecture, another may be added which shows unmistakably 
that a ' swimming gait ' was a fashion of the day. It is as follows : * Carry your body 
in the ammHdng fasldgH^'-^XMpaaxkf T%* Settt^ II, p. 494, ed. Shepherd. 

73. dislike] STAtnrroN: * Dislike' here imports not merely the entertaining an 
aversion, but the expressing it; so in Mctu fr Ar.-a^. I, ii, iS: • I never heard any 
sxAdLicx dislike iC Also In [the passage from] Beau. .Sc I I. Queen of Corinth, IV, i 
[quoted by Warburton] : ' has he familiarly Dislilc'd your yellow starch ? or said your 
doublet Was not exactly Frenchified ?' [Dyce alio gives this especial meaning of 
' dislike ' here. It escaped Schmidt. The rest of Warburton's quotation from Hie 
Queen of Corinth, p. 457, cd. Dyce, which was cited to illustrate, not this word • dis- 
lilce,' but Touchstone's degrees of a lie, is as follows: 'has he given the lie In circle, 
or oblique, or semi-circle. Or direct parallel? 70a must challenge him.' See also 
Ti^n=on's Alchemist, p. 107, ed. Giffor 1, where the safety that lies in quarrels is esti- 
mated in half-circles, acute and blunt angles, &c., &c., and the whole subject is ridi- 

culed^ED.] 
iS 
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he cut it to pleafe himrelfe:this is call'd the quip modeft* 78 
If againe, it was not well cut, he dtfabled my iudgment: 
this is called, the reply churlifli. If againe it was not well 80- 
cut, he would anfwer I fpake not true : this is call'd the 

reproofe valiant. If againe, it was not well cut, he wold 
lay, I lie : this is call'd the countcr-chcckc quarrelfotne $ 
and fo ro lye circumftantiall,and the lyc dire£l. 

laq. And how oft did you (ay his beard was not well 3s 
cut? 

do. I durfl go no further then the lye circumftantial: 
nor he durft not giue mc the lye direct ; and fo wee mea- 
fur'd fwords. and {parted. 

Jaq. Can you nominate in order now, the degrees of 90 
the lyc. 

Clo. O fir, wc quarrel in print, by the booke : as you 92 

83. ///<-] TUed Han. Cap. Glo. iJyce S4. fo ro\ so the Rowe+. /* t9 the 

Ui, CoU. iii, Huds. Wright* Rife, Wb. it. Ffj Cap. et cct. 

78. ^ip] Wr;cmt: Cotprave explains *Se3>rii[uet ' as '.\ surname; also, a nick- 
name, or byM'ord ; and a quip or cut giucn, a mockc or (lowt besto-vcd. ■x icast broken 
on a man.' .... Another form of the word is quib^ which is found in Coles's Did., 
•nd in Webster it is given on the auUiority of Tennyson in a quotation from The 
Deatk of the Old Vrar, I. 29. I have, however, been unable Co find it in any Eng- 
lish edition. [And I in any American. — Ed.] 

79. disabled] See IV, i, 34 : ' disable all the benefits,' &c. 
8j. lie] Hanmer's. change is as good a» it i« trifling. 

92. booke] Theobald: Tbe boisterous Gallanta fai Qoeen EUmbelh** rrign did 

not contrnt thmiselves with practi.^ing at the ^T^'r rd in the Srhool.'?, but they stuJicd 
the Theory of the Art, the Grounding of Quarrels, and the Process of Challenging, 
from Lewis de Caranza's Trtatiu of Fencing, Vincentio Saviola's Practise of the 
Rapier and Dtigg&y9xA Giacomodi Grassi's Art «f Defente. WARBtntTON : Tbe 
particular book here alluded to is a very ridiculous treati.sc of one Vincentio Saviolo, 
15^.}. [Only the Second Book is dnted KO-j; the First is 1 595, but as, in The Epis- 
tle Dedicatorie, the Earl of Essex is rctjucsted to accept this book as ' a new ycercs 
gifte,* both books were probably straek off in X594, and tbe latest possible date given 
only to the First. It is from the First Book that we Icam the use of the terms that 
Mercutio ridicules, ' the immortal pac-j.ado ! the punto rcvcrso !' &c. The Second 
Book treats ' Of Honor and I^Ionorable Quarrels,' and these are the * quarrels in 
print' to wbicb it is supposed Touchstone alludes; in especial tbere is *A Dtscoone 
most ncccssarie for all C r.tlcmcn that haue in rcg-irdc their honors touching theg^- 
ing and recciuini^' of (he Lie, whcrevpon the DucIIo & the Combats in diuors sortcs 
doth insue, & many other inconueniences, for lack only of the true knowledge of 
honor, and the oontrarie : & the right vnderstanding of vordei^ which heere is plainly 
set downe.' Wbeieupon, to guard us from these * inconveniences* and impart to as 
*n right understsoding of woides,' Saviolo proeeeds ta disoonise *0f the maimer 
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[we quarrel in print, by the booke] 
•nd diucrsitic of Lies.' First comes ' Of lies ccrtainc ' ; this -was supposed by War- 
boitoa to oonvspoud to Touchstone*! * lie direct,' but cmmeously, I think. For a ' tie 
certain ' it is requisite * that the cause whereupon it it gtoen, be {MUticuIarlyc specified 
and (1( c!.ir( d.' It is the quality of tiic lie, not the terms of the answer, which must 
be * cerlaioe.' Then comes ' Of coDdiUonall Lyes.' Here VVarburtoQ wtis nearer ri^ht 
in finding a comtpondemce to Touchstone's * lie drenmstantial.' * CoindMnnall lyes,' 
says Saviolo, *be audi as aie gioen oooditionany! as if a man should saie or write 
tljcsc woordes, J-f thou bast saide that I hauc oficrcd my Lord abuse, thou lycst : or if 
thou saiest so h« erafter, thou slialt lye. And as often as thou ha<t or shalt mi say, so 
oft do 1 and will 1 say that Lhuu docst lyc. Of these kiude of lyes giueii in this man- 
ner, often arise moeh contention in wordSy and diueis intricate worthy [jfV] battailes, 
mnltiplyii^ wordes vpon wordes whereof no sure oonclttsion can arise.' ' By which 
be means,' says Warburton, ' they cannot proceed to rut one another's throats, while 
there is an IF between. Wbicb is the reason of ShakcS|x-are's making the QowD 
say " I know seven josticea," &c.' SaviolOf however, utterly disapproved of condi- 
lionan lies, of which the issue is always doubtiul. * Therefiwe,' be pluddty concludes, 
' not to fall into any error, alt such as haue any regarde of their honor or credit, oujjht 
by all raeanes possible to shunne all condilionall lyes, neuer geuing anie otiier but cer- 
tayoe Lyes : the wbicb in like manner they ought to haue great rogarde, that they 
gine Aem not, vnless they be by some sure means infallibly assured, that they giue 
ibcm riyhtly, to the cnde that the parties vnto whome they l>e giuen, may be forced 
wit!i<jut further Ifs and Ands, either to deny or iustifie, that w!',ich they haue S]x3ken.' 
Then follow short chapters, * Uf the Lye in gcnerall,' ' Of the Lye in particular,' ' Of 
fiwlish Lyes,* and finally, *A Conclusion touching the Challenger and the Defender, 
and of the wresting and returning back of the lye, or Dementie.* Warburton citea 
this last chapter thus: 'A ttnulusion uhu hin^ the wresting or returning back of the 
lye,' and thereupon interprets it, ' or the countercheck quarrelsome,' — a quotation as 
nnfiuriy Stated as its interprctatioo is unwarranted; the contents of the chapter are 
clearly defined by its title, and have notbk^ whatever to do with ' quarrelsome counter- 
checks.' (It is not needless tlius to criticise Warburton ; he has Ix^en blindly followed 
by more than one editor.) Who will refuse a sympathetic response to Saviolo's pious 
sigh of relief as he concludes the whole matter? *And so (God be thanked) we tinde 
diat almost we haue dispatched this matter, no lesse vneasie (as it is sayd before) to be 
bandied & vnderstood, than necessarj' to be knowcn of all caualiers .and Gentlemen.* 
It is di:\ibtful if too much im[>ortance has not been attached to this Wiok of Saviolo. 
Its connection with Touchstone's speech is really very slight; there is in it nothing oi 
the enumeration of causes, and there can be scarcelj a doubt that the names lor the 
* degrees' an wholly Shaki .six aii 's own. ITiere is, however, another liook wherein 
the •ranges ' of i|uiir( !s, to judge by its title, arc expressly mentioned, and it, rather 
than Sav iolo, would seem to be the ' bookc ' referred to by Touchstone, if he referred 
to any special book at all. Its title runs: 77ie BMke ef Htmor mid Armes^ whereim 
is ^$€9mntd Ae Canta Qi$errttt, mid the wd/Mnr of Iniuries, wiik tkeir X^ulifs, 
&c. 4to, 1590. In all likelihood this volume w.is well sifted by M.alone, and the fol 
lowing is aj)pareiitly the only extract which he found gemiane to Touchstone's speech : 
' Anoliier way to procure satisfaction is, that hcc who i.'.;:vc the lie, shall say or write 
mo the fMotie belied to this efliect : I pray yon aaverUse me by this bearer, with whai 
intent you spake those words of injuric whereupon I gave you the lie. The olhct 
will answere, I spake them in cboUer, or with no meaning to offend you. Thereunto 
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haiie bookcs for good in.itincrs : I naiuo \ ou the de- 93 
grces. The firfl, the Retort courteous : the fecund, the 
Quip-modeft : the tliird, tlie reply Churlifli : tlie fourth, 95 
tibe Reproofe valiant : the fift, the Counterchecke quar- 
relfome : the fixt, the L> e with circumllance : the fea- 
uenth, the Lye direA : aU tfaefe you may auoyd, out the 
Lye direfl : and you may auoide that too, with an I£ I 
knew when feuen luftices could not take vp a Cuarrell, too 
but when the parties were met themfelues, one of them 
thought but of an If; as if you (aide fo, then I (aide fo : 
and they ihooke hands, and fwore brothers. Your If, is 
the oncK- peace-maker: much vertue in if. 

laq* Is not this a rare fellow my Lord ? He's as good 105 
at any thing, and \'ct a foole. 

Du.Se.Wo. vfes his folly like a ftalking-horie, and vn- 
^r the prefentation of that he ihoots his wit 108 

^ ^1' fifi -fixt'\ F.. fiflh...fixA X05. orJOtt. Rowe-l-,Steer.*85. 
F,F^. 108. Scene VII. Bope4>. 

100. taJu^ make Quincy (MS). 

may be answered by him again that jjave the lie thus : If your words were said onlie 
in an<.nT and no intent to challenge mc, then I do assure you that my lie given shall 
not burtheu you, for I acknowledge you to be a true speaker and & gentleman of good 
leputition: wherefore my desire is that the speech passed between us may be fot^- 
ten. His mode of pacification may serve in many cases, and at sundtie ccco^ioiu.' 
Sorry enoui^h. as far as yielding hints for Touchstone's speech is concerned : it is not 
even as truiUul as Saviolo's Practisi^ for all the promise of its title. Wherefore I do 
greatly doubt If any particQlar book was hinted at bjr Shakespeare, or that there waa 
anjone book in that day which was so widely known t! at Shakespeare's pvoiaiscaoiia 
audit-ncf would have instantly recognised the allusion. The very essence of apopQ' 
lar allusion is that what is alluded to, should be popolar. — £d.] 

93. bookea for good maimers] Furnivaix has edited for ^ Early English Taxi 
Socutyt 1868, many of these 'books of manners,' including Ht^h Rhodes's Boke of 
Nurftitf. tnentioned by Stecvcns It is an invaluable compilatio:-. enriclsed with 
exhaustive Prefaces. Again, for tiie same Socitty in the same year the same Editor 
reprinted Caxton's B9ok of Curte^j—^ WRIGHT t These 'books' are like *die 
and or calendar of gentry' to which Osric compares Laertes, evidently in aUnsfam to 
th<' title of some such Ixxik. 

102. as] Walker {Crit. i, 129) cites this as an instance of the use of as in the 
sense of to wU. Compare Jaques's Seven Ages : *As fint, the infant,' &c. 

103. swore broUiera] Rolfb: Like the y^/rvr ^(ntf^ who took an oodi to sham 
eadi other's fortunes. 

107. stalking-horse] S i kkvkns fni tc on Much Ado, II, iii, o? 1 : .\ 'lonw?, either 
real or fictitious, by which the fnwlcr ancicnlly sheltered himself from the sight of the 
gane. So in the 25th Song 01 Ureyton's Po/^ -'^wm / ' One undemer** Na boise lo 
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Enter Hymen^ Ro/alimi, and CeUeu 
Still Muficke. 
Hymen. Tlien is tlicre mirth in luautHf 
When earthly things made eauen 
atione together. 



IIO 



"3 



109. Rofalind] R(^ind in Woman's their pfOper Dress. Rof> led bj a Per 
Ootias. Rowe. RomUiuI and Celta ia son presenting' II}'nien. Cap. 

113. attonc] atone Rowe. 

get a shoot doth stalk.' Reeu: Again in Nno Shreds of the Old Snare, 1 624, by 
John G«e : ' Melhinks I behold the cunning fowler, such as 1 have kaowne in the 
fenne eonutries and elsewhere, tliat doe sboot at woodcockeStSnipea, and wilde fiiwlet 
bj aneskiog behind a painted clolh which they carrcy before them, having pictured in 
it the shape of a horse ; which while the silly fowlc gazeth OD, it is knockt down Willi 
hale shot, and so put in the fowler's budget.' 

loS. ptesentatioo] Schmidt: Show (deceptions), semblance. 

109. Hymen] Johnson: Rosalind is imagim <i by the rest of the company to be 
brought by enchantment, and is therefore introduced by a supposed aerial being in 
the character of Hymen. CAru^L: The following masque-like cclarci^mcut, which 
is wholly of the Foet*s invention, may pass for another small maik of the time of this 
play's writing : for precisely in those yean that have been mentiaoed in former notes 
[1604 and 1607] the foolery of mas/jucs was predominant; and the torrent of fiishion 
bore down Shakespeare, ia this play and the l^etnftU, and a little in 'Hmon and Cym- 
Mb$e. Bat he is not answenUe for one absurd^ in the conduct of diis n>a«<jue, that 
Bnit l]re at his editoi's doors; who, bf bringing in Hsnnaen in pro^riA fiertmA, make 
Rosalind a magician indeed ; wlirrr.is all licr conjuration consisted — in fittin<^ up one of 
the foresters to personate that deity, and in putting pro|XT words in his mouth. [See 
TexL Notes.3 If, in representing this masque, Hymen had some Loves in his train, 
the perfofnanoe woold seem the more rstiooal ; they are certainly wanted for what is 
intitl'd the Swg; and the other musical business, beginning: ' Then is there mirth,* 
&c. wotild come with greater propriety from them, tlmu^Ii editiujis Vx-stow it on 
Hymen. Siekv£NS: In all the allegorical show^ exhibited at ancient weddings, 
Ifymem was a constant perMmage. Ben Jonson, in his /fymendtit ar /Ae SffienmUiei 
of Masque and Barriers, has left instructions how to dress this favorite character: 
• Hn the other band, entered Hymen, the god of marriage, in a saffron coloured robe, 
bis under vestures white, his sockes yellow, a yellow vcile of silke on bis left anne, 
his head crowned with roses and maijorsm, in his rigbt band a torch of |Nne-tree.* 

XVti, Still Musicke] Sr.\UNTON: That \?., soft, Imv, getUle music: 'then calling 
softly to the gentlemen who were witncyses alKuit him, be l ade tin ni tliat ;hi^- sli> uld 
command some still musicke to sound.' — A Patteme of ihe painefuU Adventures oj 
Fierkles, prime of Tyre, 1608. Again : * After which ensued a e^ noyse of recorders 
and flutes.*— inm reportar ie ..9/ the Baptismt of, . Ftmee FMkrik Htmry^ &c, 
>594. 

1x3. attonej .SkK.vr: To set atone; to reconcile. .Made up of the two words at 
and tm; so that atont means to * set at one.' This was a clumsy expedient, so much 
soastomske the etymdogy look doubtful ; bat it can be dearly traced, and (here need 
he no hesitation about it. The interesting joint is th.at the old pronanciatiott of Mld« 
die English oon (now written ome^ and corrupted in pronunciation to wtafi la her» 
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Good Duke rcLtiue tJiy dua^hter y 

HyniiH from liianen brought her ^ 113 

Yta brougni lur hether . 
That thou mightji ioyne his hand with Jiis^ 
Whofe heart wiihin his bo/atne is. 1 18 

116. hether"] F,. hither F^F^. 1 18. hi.sbofome] * fr bosom Mai. Stct-v. 

117. bis hand] C«ld. Hal. her '93, KaI, Coll. Siag. Wb. i, Dyce, Ktly. 
faaad F,F, et cet Hnds. Rife. 

exactly preserved ; aod there are at leaM two other shnilar instances, riz. in alam 
(from Mid. Eng. al^ dl, and ««r), and mfy (Mid. Eng. MtUy)^ etymologically mt t - fy 

[frequently spelled MM^in Ae Folio. — Ed.], but never pronounced wunly in the 
stanilar'] sp' ' r h. In anon, lit. 'on one,' the is pronounred as the preposition 'on,' 
never a» anwun. The lue of a/om aro6e trom the frequent use ol' Mid. EngL a/ 00m 
(alto written a/ m) in the phtaMa*tobe at 000*^(0 agree, and *iet atoon,* <1 /. to 
wt at one. to make to agree, to recoocOe. [Heienpon Skeat traces the phnae from 
R<il''rt of ( .Ixit' f sfff to 1 (rylen ] WR!r;HT: The verb 'atone' docs not occur in 
the AuthoriNcil Vrmioo, but we have there, in Acts vii, 26; ^ Mace, i, 5, the phrsMS 
< to set kt one ' la the Mnse of * to maucS^K^ and ' to be at one * in lihe aenae of * to be 
reconciled,' fiaoi which both are derived. .... The spelling of the Folio has giveii 
occasion to the conjectural emendation attune. 

117, 118. his hand . . . his bosome] M alone reads ' her hand ' and • her bosom ' ; 
be Mlowed the Third and Fourth Folios in reading ' her hand ' ; bu> in reading ' her 
bosom * the change was his own. Of the text (which is his, and not Shalcespeare's) 
he gives the following paraphrase : ' " That thou mii^ht'st join her band M'ith the hand 
of him whose heart is lo<lged in her bosom," /. c. whose affection she already pos- 
sesses.' CuLLiEK (ado{Hing Malone's text) says 'his' is evidently wrong in both 
Instances ; * the error was, no doobt, produced by the not infrequent custom at that 
date of spelling " her," hir, which misled the compositor.* Her is al5o tlio concction 
of Colli'T 5 ( MS). Waucrk (if I nndetstand him aright) also {Crii, i, 317) approves 
of MaluDC s text. 

On the other hand, CALDECorrr adheres to die Folio, reading * his* in both pkices, 
widi the following note: Bdiare onr atte n tiOD had been directed to the variance 

between the old copies and modem editions, we had conceived that our author had 
rc|yn'i llv used the masculine pronoun in reference to the prcn'ntisly .n^sumed cha- 
racter, and ' <ioublot and hose ' drei>s of Rosalind ; but it seems now, from this as well 
as other con^derations, that her dress could not have been altered. The Duke, her 
fiUher, who did not now know or suspect who --he \va.> ;a!tlna:-h he had jusl befiwe 
said * he remembered some livcdy touches of hfs d;uu;lii( t iti this shepherd-l>oy '\, irtut. 
one would think, have at once recognised her in a female dress; and she must also 
have delivered the epilogue hi a male habit, or she oonld hanUy have used the expres- 
sion * if I were a woman.' That the text b correct there may be much doubt The 
intltlduction of the words • in women'.< clothes ' in the mridern editions, was probably 
in consequence of sta^e practice. [It is not easy to see what leads Caldecott to sup- 
pose that the Duke fails to recognise his daughter; he quite foigets, too, that when 
Rosalind in the Epilo<>:ue says ' if I were a woman,* it was die b^-actor who spoke. 
TheM can be no d<3ubt tiiat frciin Rowe's times to the ])rescnt Ro.^aliMd here aj j .-i'i 
Mo woman's clothes'; and it is clear. < think, tliat Phebe would not at once hav» 
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Rof. To you I giue my fclfe, for I am yours. 
To you I giue my fclfe, for I am \'ours. 120 
54'. If there be trutli in fight, you arc my daughter. 

OrL If there be trulii m riglit,you arc iny Ri'Jalind. 

/V/t'. If fight & iliapc be true, why then my luue udieu 

Rof. lie haue no Father, if you be not he : 
lie haue no Husband, if you be not he: 125 
Nor nePre wed woman, if you be not Ihee. 

Hy. Peace hoa : I barre confufion, 
'TIS I muft make conclufion 
Of thefe moft ftrange euents : 

Here's eight that muft take hands, 130 
To ioyne in Hynum bands, 

119. £To the Duke] Rowc ct scq. 123. Two lines, Pope et scq. 

laa Toyou\ Or. Toymt F^F^. 134. [To the Duke] Johns, et l«q. 

[To Orl ] Rowc et scq. i::5. [To Orl,] Julin.s, et s^-q. 

122. Jight'\ shape Johns, conj. Dyce 126. [To Fhe.j Johns, et aeq. 
in, Coll. iii, Huds. 



renounced her if she had not. The stage-directions in Kowe are to be accepted with 
tlie reqwct due to the dhcctkms whtdi moit probably governed the stage of Shake* 
ipeaie hita'^eir. At the same time it may be pemutted to doubt whether the cbtqge 
to womnn's dress ha5 an\"thing to do with a change of ' his ' to h^r. It is hy no means 
certain that when we adopt * Atr hand ' and * her ix^som ' we arc following Shake- 
speare ; but o«tr leader may be the adnurable, though |>rosaic, Malone. It is coooeivw 
^le that the text as we have it is just as it should be. First, on that soiuid, healthy 
principle, too often nej.;lectcd now-a-days. of ,lu) i,>r la tio, ^^c. ; aiKl, secondly, since 
Orlando bad wooed bis love as a boy, nay, even been married to her as a boy, and 
had even in veiy tiotfa once * joined his hrad to his,' it it not, I think, over>refineinent 
lo si^ipoae that the <aiiith in heaven' here prompts this allosion to tlie past, and hj 
the use of < his ' we are reminded that thoogh we have Rosalind befoie ns, we are not 
lo forget Ganymede. — Ed.] 

Z22. aight] Johnson : The answer of Pbebe makes it probable that Orlando says : 
*If there be truth in sht^i that is, *if a Ibnn mny he trusted ' ; if one cannot osorp 
the form of an. ilier. Walker {Crit. i, 30O) : Re.i 1 shapt, to which Phebe evidently 
refers. Shape is dress; see IJift'ord's Massinj^cr [ 7»c Empfror of the En \ TIT, iv, 
p. 294, where the word unciuestionably means, as (Jiiford says, dress, rulthcria says 
to Eudoda, whom she had previously caused to be gorgeously dad in order to win 
her brother's beast : ' When, .... The garments of thy sorrows cast aside. I put thee 
in a shape ns would have for< .-d Fnvy from Cleo[)atra, had she seen ihcc' It was 
the dress, and the dress alone, tiiat made the ditierencc to Orlando l>ctweeu his Rosa- 
lind and his Ganymede. I yield to Johnson and to Walker as did the conservative 
Dyce in bis last edition. Wright, however, does not accept s^pe in this sense: he 
adheres to the Folio. ' Rosalind's woman's .^liape,' he explains, was more fatal to 
Pbel<e's hopes than the mere fact of ber identity, whereas her idcnUty was ever^tbii^ 
«o Otianda*— £d.1. 
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If truth holds true contents. 13a 
You and you, no crofle (hall part; 
You and you, are hart in hart : 

You, to his loue muft accord, 135 
Or haue a Woman to your Lord. 

You and you, are furc together, 
As the Winter to fowie Weather: 
Whiles a VVcdlocke Hymne we fing, 

Fcede your felues with queflioniir^ : 140- 

That reafoii, wonder may diininilh 

How tlius we met, and thefe tilings finiih. 

Song. 

Wedding is great lunos crmime^ 

O blcffed baud of hoord and bed: I45 
^Tis Ilytneu peoples euerie iozvne ^ 
High wedlock then be Jwnored: 

Honor J high honor and rtnowm 
To Hymen, God of euene Towne, 

DunSe, O my deere Neece, welcome thou art to me, 150 

133. arui and and you F,. X36. [To Pbc] Johns. 

[To Ori and Rbs.] Johiw, et 138. [To tbe Oo. and And.} Johns, 
leq. 142. thfff thirji^rs-^ MwjwrColl. (MSy. 

134. [lo Oli. and Cel.} Joha& 149. of euerie J in every ColL (MS). 

132. contents] JouNSON: That is, if there be truth in trtttk, unless truth fails of 
veracity. Wkk-HF: This appears to be the only smse of which the poor phrase is 
capable. [It is merely a strong asseveration, stronger, perhaps (since there is no coa- 
Imdtokn), than the occaiion demand*; hut then, what of that? Hjmen ia alwayt 
* Utde faicomprahensible. laabd, hi M*at. fir Mtets^ says : * truth k truA to the 
end of reckoning.' — El).] 

136. to your Lord] Compare Matthew, iii, 9 : ' We have .-Vtraham to our father.' 

137. sure] Schmidt: That is, indissolubly united, betrothed. 

140. qaestkmla^} Stebvsns; Though Shakeqpeare freqneDtljr uea *qaeslkia* 
for convfrsnfion, in the present instance * qoeitioaing ' may have hi COBUnon aod 
obvious signification. [See III, ii, 360.] 

143. Song] Whi i K : Uolh the thought and (lie form of the thought in this ' Song ' 
seem to me aa unlike Stiakeapeare's as they could well be, and no less unwoitlqr of 
bis genius ; and for the same reasons I think it not improbable that the whole of 
Hmiu ii's jv.irt is from nnotlier ]>en than liis. Ki H i i: : We are inclined to a^ee with 
W hiti' ; and it luay be noted al^o that lines 127-149 make an awkward break in the 
dialogue, wluch would ran along very naturally without them. 

147. This should be punctttated, I think, if necessary, ' High, wedlock then* be 
%uiiored«* to indicate, at a glance the word i^hicb ' High' qualifiea.— En. 
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Euen daughter welcome, in no lefTe degree. 15 1 

I wil not eatc my word, now thou art mtney 
Thy ^th, my fancie to thee doth combine. 

ExUr Second Brothir» 
2, Bra. Let me haue audience for a word or two: 15$ 
I am the fecond fonne of old Sir Rcwkmd^ 
That bring thefe tidings to this &ire aflembly. 
Duke Frederick hearing how that euerie day 
Men of great worth reforted to this forreft, 
Addrefl a mightie power, which were on foote 160 
In his owne condufl, purpofcly to take 
His brother heere, and put him to the fword: 
And to the skirts of this wilde Wood he came ; 
Where, meeting with an old Religious man, 164 



151. rfw y torwriiwwi ^ ,] F^F^. daugh- 
Ur, welcome, F^, Rtnvc, Pope, (. am. Rife, 
Wh. ii, daughter-W€lcom«t Theob. VVarb. 
Johns. Dyce iii, Hnds. (laughter, wei- 
€omt Han. Cap. Stecv. Mai. Cald. Knt, 
Coll. i, ii, Sing. Wh. i, Dyce i, Sta. Ktlv 
daughter, — wtlcome. Coll. iii. as a 



tUmglUtr GutwrighL 

152. [To Sil.] Coll. 

154. Scene VIII. Fope + . 
Enter...] Enter Jaquca de lioyet. 

Rove. 

1 55. 3. Bro.J Jaq. de B. Rowe. de B. 

Cap. 



151. daughter welcome] Walker ((2rit. iii, 64) : Read ' daughter welcome *; 
as welcome as a daughter. [Anticipated by Theobald. See Text. Notes.] Dowdem 
(7X# Aeademy, 19 Jan. 1884): It not Shakeipeare at bis old trick of Uimdering 
•boot m Ut$^ and does be not mean * Even a daughter is welcome in no b^^ 

decree than you, my niece?' I.iTTir.nALE \ The Academy, 26 Jan. 1884! j Simly 
there is no need to explain 'no less' as a mere blunder for no higher. A comma 
after ' daughter ' (aad even so much is not essential) yields the natural frcuse : ' O my 
dear niece .... nay, my dangbter, welcome, in no less (or lower) degree tkam ikat 
daughter, not in the more distant relation of niece.' ALtKM (MS) : T*bat is, I address 
you, not niece merely, but as daughter^ since tbon art wetoome in no less degree 
ihaa dauglHer. 

153. eombine] Stuvens: Tbat Is, to bind; «> in Mttu. fir Mtas. IV, iii, 149: 
• I am combi tied by a sacred vow.' 

154. Second Brother] Com ikr : He is thus called to avoid confusion with the 
'melancholy Jat^ues.' [ The ' confusion ' could arise only in print, ood could not lai«t 
long even tbece ; be says at onoe tbat be is old Sir Rowland's second son.— Ed.] 

160. Addrest] CALOECOTT: Prepared. Wiirn. : .\t tiiis d.iy .ni<l in this country 
it ii p-rha!is noccssan' to point out that Ja jucs do lUjis means that Duke Frederick 
made ready a augbty power, not that he made a speech to them. 

164. old Rioligious man] FRANgois-VicroR Hugo (p. 58) : Sous le froc vte^ 
labie da solitaire, c'est la nature elle*miime qui s'est r6viI6e it Fridfaic. C'ett la 
nature qui I'a arrStd au paivsapc et ijui, par cctte voix sainte, lui a crid : Tyran, tyra&f 
poimiuoi me persicutes-tu ? Le due est eotrft dans la for£t par la route de Damaii 
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After foroe qucflion with him, was conuerted 
Boih from his cnterprizc, arid fr^irr. world: 
His crowT.- L<c -e^:h:ng to his banifh d Brother 
And all their Lands reftor'd to him againe 
That were with him ezfl'd. This to be true, 
I do engage my life. 

DtuSt, Wdcome yong man : 
Thotrolief'ft 6irdy to thy brotfaefs wedding: 
To one his lands with-bdd, and to the other 
A land it felfe at laigi^ a potent Dukedomei 
Firft, in thb Fone(^ let vs do thofe ends 
That heere wele weD bq^un, and wd begot : 
And after, euery of this happie number 
That haue cndur'd (hrew'd daies, and nights with vs» 



|6S. ta kiml Ff, Cell. i. totkem Rowe 
ctoec 

169. toU\t9 frost idkKnL,m9pHUuit 
$354* 

17a. trMkrrs\ r F.. Rdwe i, Han. 



165 



170 



178 

Cald. broker' t F^, Rowe ii. Pope, Theohi 
Warb. Johm. Md. CoD. iii. m. a, 

krotheri' Cap. et cet 
176. wet«\ wert Ff. 



Un rayoa d en haul a perci U nue, et, 6cUtre par cette dart^ divtne, ic despoie a 
wcoB i m ttiate llianciir de con dwportwng. Le bcNincn d« droit cn cit deitoa 
FapOtre. ns*cst pmux ak devmnt les \ tn\^& qu'il venaU cumihiltre. UsniiMtear, il 

a renii I'usurpaticn .- pcrte-sceptre, il s'cst defait de la coaronne ; homme de guerre, 
il a mis baa ks annes; portc-glaive, il a rcQ<iu soa ^pee i la nature aiuchor&te et il 
^Cft oonsdtai prisonnier du dterL 

I6S. to him] Collier in his fiist edition retained this obvious misprint, on this 
ground tlut the converted Duke restores to the banished Duke all the lands of those 
who were exiles with bim^in order that the latter might afterwards restore these lands 
tottdr fenserowiien. 'The Duke,' he says, ' aiterwtvds telb Us nolte [line iS^^ 
diet he wQl give Uiem txtck ttheir estates.' DvcB, however, points ont {Ramaritt p, 
64) that Collier mistoc-k the mcaninj: cf line iSo, where • states' docs not mean 
estates, but that the line means, • all my faithful followers shall receive such rewards 
as suit their various station*.' Collier afterwards followed his (MS) corrector, who 
liDllowed Rowe. Whitb dunks ft condnsive that *hiffl* b » mi^>tint beamae of Hie 
verb * were' in the next line. It is not imposdUe to snppoae tfiat the aoBdnativeto 
•were' is contained in 'their.' — Ed. 

168. all . . . restored] Weight : This may be grammatically explained either by 
legarding it as a continttatioa of die sentence in line 165, * was eooveited,* the inter* 
vening line being parenthetical ; or by supposing an ellipsis of were, ' all their lands 
•UK-re restored ' ; or, which seents best, as an independent paitidpiial dauae, * all their 
lands ieinf^ restored.' 

169. Thia to be true] See Ahbott, § 354, far iiMtaiicei of « 'now and tafiniiiva 
used as subject or ohject' 

177. ei!er>''l For other examples of ' ever}-' used as a pronoun, sec Abbott, § 13. 
17S. ebrcw'dj 'The air/ liomlct says, 'bites shrewdly, it is very cold.' This 
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Shal fliarc the good of our returned fortune 

Accordinj^ to the mcafure of their ftatcs. l8o 

Meane time, forget this new-falne dignitic, 

And fall into our Ruilicke Reuelrie ; 

Play Muficke, and you Brides and Bride-groomes all. 

With meafure heaped in ioy^ to*th Meafures M. 

laq. Sir, by your patience : if I heard you rightly, 185 
The Duke hadi put on a Religious life, 
And throwne into negleft the pompous Court 

z,Bro, He hath. 

laq. To him will I : out of lliefe conuertite^ 
There is much matter to be heard, and legmM: 190 
you to your former Honor, I bequeath 

Jharc]Y^. >ianr Walker, SO qtiot> 191. [To the Duke] Rowe. 
ed, Vers. 40. bequeatk'\ iigtiettikf ti^ 

iSo. Jla/*s] 'tiatei ColL ftuatA, Rowe. 

aUttsion to 'shrewd days and nights,' here in the lost words of the Duke, leciUt 
to us llic first, when he could smile at the churlish chiding of the w inter's wind. — Ed. 

iSo. states} VYhit£ : That is, of course, their estiUa. Dycc would read ' states/ 
t. e. condidoos. Dvcs (ed. iS) : I oertaiiilj do read <sutes,* but as certainly I under* 

stand tliat reading to mean estates. Can Grant White for a moment suppose that 
wlic a Tlicoljald, Hanmcr, Cajxjll, Malonc, Staunton, &c. printed (.md rightly), as I 
do, ' slates,' without a mark of elision, they understood it to mcau conditiom f £Scc 
1ioei6&] 

185. Sir] Capbu.: To the duke; pattii^ himself, without ceremony, between 

him and do Dnys, and then addressinj:; the latter: and the 5uhject of this address is- 
tlw most admirable exixdicnt for Jaqucs to make his exit in character that ever human 
wit coiUd bave bit uj>on ; uor can the drama aflbrd an example in which Horace's 
aarvetmt ad imum has been better obaerv^d than in this inrtmce. 

1S7. pompous] Of course, in its orij^inal tnie meaning', full of pomp. 

1S9. conuertites] Cotgrave: Covers [a misprint for ConversJ : vn con. A con- 
vertite; one that hath turned to the Faith; or is woon vnto religious profession ; or 
hslh abandoned a loose, to follow a godlle, a vicious to lead a irertuous, life. 

191. you to your . . . Honor] That this apparent inversion, whereby the Duke 
is bequeathed to his crown, pu/rled the cnm]w*;i?ors, is clear from the pvitictwation, 
revealing, as it docs, their attempts to grapple with the meaning. The comj>o5iior of 
Ibe Second Folio was more socoeisfal, and has been nniveisally followed. Schmidt, 
in the closing pages of his Lexicon (p. 1424), has given a list of pa.=.sagcs, of which 
the present is one, where he says ' the whole relation of ideas is inverted.' It is likely 
that he is correct in thus interpreting the present passage. It is, however, not iuipos- 
sihie that fhe inversion is here intentional. There may be a covert, cynical intimatioo 
to the Duke that his crown is more substsntU than he, that he is a mere chattel to 1)0 
parked hy !<->juest; and, therefore, Jaques so phrases it that instead of bequeathing S 
legacy to a legatee he bequeaths a legatee to a legacy. — Ed. 

191. bequeath] Wright; Loosdy used in the aense of 'leave.* as above, line 
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your patience, and your vertue, well deferues it. 

you to a louc, that your true fidtfa doth merit: 

you to your land, and loue, and great allies: 

you to a long, and well-deferued bed : 

And you to wrangling, ibr thy louing voyage 

Is but for two moneths vifiuall'd : So to your pleafures, 

I am for other, then for dancing meazures. 



192 



195 



Du, Se. Stay, laques^ (lay. 



laq. To fee no paftime, I : what >'ou would hauc , 
lie ilay to know, at your abandon'd caue. Exii. 



200 



192. d«/«rues\ daerve BDpe+, GbU. 19$. [To SO.] Rowe. 

Dycc iii. Iluds. 196. [To th* ("'r n] Rowe. 




194, [To Oli.] Rowe. 

167. Properly, like the A. S. bccwcc^an, it signifies only to give by will, and is 
applied to pcfsonal property. This passage is not quoted by those who inuat upon 
Sbakeqware's intimate technical knowledge of law. [But we miui remember that 
Jaques was about to join the Duke, who by • putting on a religious life ' became dead 
to the world. By the use of this very word ' bequeath ' Jaques intimates to us that 
be too will beootne the wnev— Ea] 

192. descraes] For this singular ftfler two nominativefl, see Abbott, §336, if 
necessary; or Shakespeare, /.j.m7>/. 

201. Stkfatns: Amid this general festivity, the reader may be sorr>- to take his 
leave of Jaques, who appears to have oo shore in it, and remains behind unreconciled 
to society. He bas, however, filled with a glooiny sensifaiKlj the space allotted to 
him in the play, and to the last prescr\cs that respect which is due to hira as a con- 
sistent character and an .iTni.ible, tljough solitan-, moraliit. It may Ix' oKservcd, w ith 
scarce less concern, that bhake^jjcare has, on this occasion, forgot old Adam, the ser- 
vant of Orlando, whose fidelity should have entitled hbn to notice at the end of the 
piece, as well :is to that happiness which he would naturally have found, in the return 
of fortune to his master. Farmlr: It is the more rein.iikihle that old Adara is for- 
gotten ; since, at the end of the novel, Lodge makes liim ' capuinc of the king's 
guard.' [Or, in other words, William Shakespeare was not Thomas Lodge.<— Ed.] 
Uacikn (p. 90): Whether he would or mi, ' 1 jucs departs from tbesti^c with the 
grace and easy eU ijance of u gentleman in heart and manners. He joins his old 
antagonist, the usurping Duke, in his fallen fortunes ; he had spumed him in his pros- 
perity ; his restored friend he bequeaths to his former honour, deserved by bis patience 
and his virtne^hc compliments Oliver on hi.s restoration to his land, and love, and 
preat allies, — wishes Silvius joy of his long-sought and well-carQcd maniaL;o, — cracks 
upoQ Touchstone one of those- good-humoured jests to which men of the world on the 
eve of raaniage must bughingly submit,— and makes his bow. MtHtBRLY: It b 
remarkable that Jaques himself had been ctmvicted by the Dolce of being a 'con* 
vcrtite,' whoss new-bom morality w .i> ni-t likely to du much good to the world. Thus, 
therefore, he ends as be began; learning from profligacy, and cherishing as if it 
were wisdom, that contempt of mankind and thdr affiuis which came to Ilamlct only 
through roiseiy, and was hated by him as a fresh miseiy. He has failed to leam the 
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Du. Se. Proceed, proceed : wee'I begin thefe rights, 202 
As we do trufb, they'l end in true delights. Exit 

Rof. It is not the fafhion to fee the Ladie the 
luguc : but it is no more vnhandfonie, then to fee the 205 
Lord the Prologue. If it be true, that good wine needs 
no bufti, 'tis true, that a good play needes no Epilogue. 207 

ao2. tp<r/V] \Vh. i. Tirwi// Ffctcet. 203. trujl^ tKe/l mrfj trust tkefU 

rishts\ Ff. rites Rowe. «m/, Pope. 

203. As\ And Var. '03, ' 13, '21, Cald. Exit] Cm. Ff et seq. A Daooe. 

Kat Cap. 

203. Epilogue. Theob. ii. 

lessons ciiher of prosperity or of adversity ; has, to the last, eyes for nothing but the 
iDeaaoess of biunaa nature; and is, to the last, the tv-pc of the man characterised in 
Baooa'a striking sentenoe : * He lliat is prudent may seek to have a denre ; for he irbo 
does not strive after something with eagerness finds everything boidensome and 
tedioiis.* 

203. As] In Reed's Variorum of 1803 this appears as And. It is probably a mere 
misprint, but its vitality is surprising. — £0. 

203. Exit] Collier : The uoivenal modem stage>diicctioa here [see Text Notes] 

is 'a dance,' which probably followed the Duke's speech. . . . Thtr- fccras no sufl5» 
cient reason why the Duke should f^n out before the conclusion of the Epilogue— 
nevertheless, according to the custom of our old stage, he may have done so. [Appa* 
lently, he did not do it in 1632. See Text Notes^Eo.] White t It appears that 
this ' Exit' is an a : idental repetition of that intended for Jaques just above. 

204. not the fashion] G. S. B. {The Prohfuf and FpiJr-u^, kc. n. 13"): The 
dramatists of the early age of our drama did not begin ^habitually, at least) to assign 
their Fh>kigaes and Epilogues to the characteis of the play so soon as we should sup* 
pose from the instances of such a practice which wc fmd ID At YfU Like It, The 
Tempest, and in sevf ml other plays of Sh.ikf-sp< are. Some contemporaries of Shake- 
speare, no doubt, adopted the practice ; but, though by the time of Congrevc and 
Wycheriey, and even of Drydcn, it had heoome usiudp it was rather the excqudon 
than the nde in the tixleenth centoiy. .... The next decided novdty, as Hoards 
the character of the person rkputcd to sj^cak the Prologue, was introduced in 1609, 
when a female character (not a woman, of course, as women had not begun to act at 
lliis time, but a boy-actor personating a female) spoke the Prologue to Every Woman 
in ker Humour. The stage«directions are : * Enter Flavia, as a FMlogue ' ; and, hav* 
ing entered, she says, < Gentles of both sexes, and of all sorts, 1 am sent to hid ye 
welcome. I am but instead of a Prolo^'uc, for a she-Prologue is as rare as a usurer's 
alms.' So also Rosalind feels bound to justify what was not yet an established usage. 
. . . Not tong after the introduction of Killigrew's and D'Avenant's actressM at the 
Restoration, we find women, instead of boys, in female characters, s[^Ht.,king both Plo- 
lo^ies and Epiloj^cs. Nell Gwynne, Mrs Mountford, and Mrs Braccgirdle became 
particularly noted for their art in this respect, and one or other of them was often 
selected Uft the purpose by Dryden and liis fellow-dnunaiists. 

207. bush] Steevens: It appears fenneriy to have been the custom to hang « 
tuft of ivy at the door of a vintner, I suppose 'wy was chosen rather than any other 
plant, as it has relation to Bacchus. So in Cascoigne's Class of Gavtmnunt^ 1575; 
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Yet to good wine tlicy do vfc good buflics : and good 208 

playes proue the better by the helpc of good Epilogues: 

What a cafe am I in then, that am neither a good Epi- 210 

•Now a days the good wyne ntcdcth none i\'ye p.irl.md.' Again in Summer's Last 
11 W and Testament, iCoo : Green ivy-busLcs at the vintners' doors. Rl isON : Tbe 
practice Is still observed in Wsmidcshife and the adjoiiiliig counties at stalute-lurings, 
wakc3, v^cc by |x-op!e who seU ale at no other time. IIalliweLL: Cbaacer alludes 
to the bush, and its oistomary ix)sition appondcd to an alc-stake or sign-post, when he 
speaks of 'A garland haddc be scttc upon his bcde As grct as it were /or an alestake.' 
—Protegtu, 668. [The allusions to this custom are endless. — Co.] H. C. Hart 
(511. Soe. Tram, 1877-9, Tart ill, p. 461) : Holly and ivy would no doubt, from thctr 
freshness and grecnnt'ss, have been used from the earliest period .is syinlx ls of rejoi- 
cing; but in reference to wine, ivy bears a further meaning, without a knowledge of 
which tbe real force of the proverb is, I believe, lost This may be proved from 
abondant sources, but ibc following will suffice : ' In their feasting, they would some* 
times separnte the water from the wine that was therewith mixed, as Cato triif I'fth " de 
re rustica" (c. 3), and Pliny (i. 16, c. 35} with an ivie cup would wash the wine in a 
haaon fidl of water, then take it out again with a funnel pure as ever.' — RaietaiSt Blc 
1, ch. 24, Ozetrs Trans. And again, * after that ; how would yon part the water from 
the wine and purify them both in that case? I understand you well enoti;-;b, your 
meaning is that I must do it with an Ivy Funnel.' — 16. Dk. iii, ch. 52. And Gcrvase 
Maikham; * If it came to pais that wine bsTC water in it, and that we find it to be 
MS ... . cause a vessel of ivie wood to be made, and pot therein such qnantitie of wiae 
as it will hold, the water will come forth presently, and the wine will aliidc pure and 
ncate.' — The Cotmtrie Turrte, hk. vi, ch. 16. Hence the meaning of the proverb 
would appear to be that good (that is to say, pure or neat) wine would not, like diluted 
winCf require ivy to make it drinkable ; otherwise the saying means no more than that 
humanity has wit enough to find its way to a good thing without being directed, 
which is neither a very pointed, nor yet a very true, remark. But that this was the 
meaning of the proverb we are not without actual proof, thus : ' The common saying 
is, that an ivie bosh is banged at the Tavenic-dore to declare the wine widiia; But 
the nice searchers of curious questions affirme this the secret cause, for that that tree 
by his native property fru>b!oneJ into a drinking vessel plainly d sen both unto the eye 
the subtile art of the vintner in mingling licors, which else would lightly deceive the 
thiisty drinker's tuliA.*—Aufdtm^ Arm^rietGtmr^ Leigh, 159I: Richard Argol 

to the Reader lo Ray's Ftwerh may be found its Italian, French* Latin, and 

Spanish equivalents. 

2IQ. thenj Johnson: Here seems to be a chasm, or some other depravation, 
which destroys the sentiment here intended. The reasoning probably stood tiiuB! 
*Good wine needs no bush, gOOd plays need no Epilogue'; but bad wine requires a 
good buih, a.'.d a bad play a good Epilogue. ' WTiat case am I in, then ?' To restore 
tbe words is impossible ; all that can be done, without copies, is to note the fault. 
M. Mason : Johnson mistakes the meaning of tins passage. Rosalind says, that 
good plays need no Epilogue ; yet even good plays do prove the better for a good 
one. WTiat a case, then, was the in, who had neither j^resentcd them with a good 
play, nor had a good Epilogue to prejudice them in favor of a bad onel KenrjCK 
(AV:e 0/ Johnson, p. 71) : It Can hardly be called a n^paoHm that Shakespeare 
wrote Ais'mstead of 'then.' It is obvious he must, as he plays on the word 'good' 
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logue, nor cannot infinuate with you in the behalfe of a 211 
good play? I am not fumiih'd like a Bcggcr, therefore 
to bcgge will not become mee« My way is to coniure 
you, and lie begin with the Women. I charge you (O 
women) for the loue you beare to men, to like as much 215 
of this Play, as pleafe you : And I charge yo^x (O men) 
for the loue you beare to women (as I perceiue by your 
iimpring,none of you hates them) that betweene you, 218 

21 X. n4>r cannot'^ nor can ropc + . Mm Slccv. '93. 

Steev. *8S. 216. And /] amiu i Steer. '93. 

216. f>L-a/f ,iv>f'] phafts you F^F^, 2l8. ^^/t-.f] /irt/^- Pope + , Stccv. Mai. 

Rowe, Pope, Theob. Johns. Mai. pham them) that J thtm) to like as much 

them Han. Warb. Cap. Steev. 'S5. pleau as pUasts them, that Han. Warb. Cap. 



all through the passage, not once introducing the epithet /'t7./, ma<le use of by I 'r 
Johnson, nor hintiug at the antithesis which the editor conceives so necessary tu the 
feme. Tke^t ^ tbe end of a sentence, is oommonlj used in diacoune Ibr kentever^ 
and bas the same meaning as but at the beginning of iL Thus it is the SODie thing 
as if the speaker had said, ^B-it what a case,' &c. 

211. insinuate with] Schmidt supplies other instances of this use in the sense of 
ingratiating one's self. 

212. furnish'd] JOHNSON : That- is, diesscd; so before [III, li, 240] be was for* 
nished like a huntsman. 

2x6. please] Abbott, § 367, gives this as an example of the ' subjunctive used 
indefinitely after the Relative.' Wright gives as a parallel instance: * Yes, faith, it 
is my cousin's duty to make curtsy and tay, " Father, as it please you." ' — Much Adt^ 
II. i, 56, where it is used impersonilly. But Walker {Crit. i, 206) well suggests 
that there may be ' a double meaning here : as may be acceptable to you;^ and so, 
indeed, it seems to have been intt rpreted by the older editors down to ^ecvens. 

216, 21S. please you: . . . that betweene] WARBtmroN: This passage should 
be read thus, 'to like as much of this play as pleases them : an 1 I ch.irgc you, O 
ntea, for the love you bear to women (as I perceive, &c.), to like as much as pleases 
them, that between you,' &c. Vnibout the alteration of ' you ' into them the invo. 
cation is nonsense ; and witboirt the addtlioo of the words to like as muck as pieasts 
them, the inference of, 'that between you and the women the play may pass' [iic"], 
wotild be unsupported by any precedent premises. The words seem to have been 
strode oat by some senseless Player, as a vicious redundancy. Heath (p. 155) : As 
pVaiburton] hath managed his cards, the poet is just between two stools. The men 
are to like only ju.^t as much as plea^^ed the women ; and wome n only just .15 much 
as pleased the men; neither arc fo like anylliing from tl'.eir own (nslc : .md if lx)th 
of them disliked the whole, they would each of them equally fulid what the poet 
desires of them. .... But Shakespeare did not write so nonsensically; he desires the 
women to lilce as much as ple.nsed the men, and the men to set the ladies a good 
example ; which exhortation to the m?n is evidently enough implied in these worils, 
• that between you and the women, the play may please.' [Although Cafell must 
lunre seen Heatb*s criticism (he refen more than once to Heath with commendation^ 
as vdl he might), he was nevertheless borne down by Warbuiton's confidence, and 
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and the women, the pisryr may pleale. If I wete a Wo* 319 



not only 'subscribes to his reasoning very heartily,' but actually inserted Warburton's 
words in the text Johnson did not follow Warburtoa in his text, but of the change 
of *pk«e 70U' into pUmm ikem^ be says] : Hie words you and y^, written as waa 
(be custom in that time, w(^rc in manuscript aeaicdy dluinguishable. The emcn- 
dntion is verj' judicious and probable. MaLONE: The f^'xt is sufficiently clear with- 
out any alteration. Rosalind's address r.ppears to me simply this : 'I charge you, O 
women, for ibe kve jn bear to men, to approve as much of this play as afiiordf you 
ealeitiUnme&t; «Dd I dmige yo«, O men, fbrtiie love 70a bear lo wmen [not to ut 

an examp!.- t:\ Vut] to foUinu or agree in cpinicrt with the ladies ; that between yott 
both the play may be successful,' The words * to follow, or agree in opinion with, 
the ladies,' ore not, indeed, expressed, but plainly implied in those subsequent : ' that, 
between you and tbe women, die play may pkaae.* Intfie]^^logneto^/IWw]K/K 

the address to tbe audience proceeds in the same order: 'All the gentlewomen here 

have forgiven [f. e. are favourable to] nie; if the gentlemen will not, then the fniic- 
men do not agree with the gentlewomen, which was ncvci: seen before iu such an 

anemUy.' Grant White: Warbaitoi^s rngfeftion wodd be pknsible, were not 
tbe wbde apeecb a bit of ba^nage. [Headi seems to bave difl|>osed of Warbutca's 
suggestion once and for ever. — Ed.] 

at9. If I were a Woman] Hanm£R: Note that in this author's time the parts 
of women were always perfonaed bymen or boys. [There can be do doubt tbat 
Hanmcr is right. Tbsit is, bowever, one unfortunate little phrase in Tom Coryat's 
Crudities which has never been explained, except by conjecture. Cor)'at was in Ven- 
ice in August, 1608, and writes as follows (p. 247, ed. 161 1 ; vol. ii, p. 16, cd. 1776) : 

* I was at one of their play-booaes where I saw a Comedie acted. The boose is very 
beggarly and base in comparison of our stately Flay^bouscs in England : nej-ther can 
their ActTs ro-npr.rc with vs for apparell, shewcs, and musick. Here I obserued 
certaine things that I oeuer saw before. For I saw women acte, a thing that I neuer 
saw before, though / kaut heard UutUkai^ ttefu ttmtHma vud in iMtdm, and 
they per f ormed it with as good a grace, action, gesture, and whatsoener convenient 
for a Player, as cucr T saw any masculine Actor.' Collier explains this allusion to 
actresses in London by supposing that Coryat refers to companies of foreign actors. 
But were this so, Coryat's contrast between tbe EngUsh stage and tbe Venetian stage 
wodd lose its point Still, for laelc of any better, this explanatfon of Collier's must 
suffice. We l<nowtbat some years after this, foreign actors did perform in ly^ndoa. 
O n !Ji R [Ar.n.il: of the S/aj^e, vol. i, p. 451, ed. 1S70) says suKstanti.ally folloAvs : 
The year is to be especially marked as the first date at wliich any attempt was 
made In this country to introduce female pe rfo rmers upon our public stage. The 
experiment was tried, though without success, by a company of French comedians at 
the Blackfriars' Theatre. On the 4th of Novemb.-r. lojo, Sir li. Herl>^rt received 
2/. as his fee ' for the allowing of a French company to play a farce at Blackfriars'.' 
In F^nne's Ifis/riamastix {t6$i, p. 414) is insetted a marginal note m these words 1 

* Some French-women, or monsters rather, in Michaelmas term, 1 629, attempted to ^ 



a French play at the playhouse in Blackfriars, an impudent, yhamcful, unwomanish, 
graceless attempt.' £From a private letter written by one Thoma» Brandc, which 
Collier discovered amoi^ some nnscellaneous papers in die library of tbe-Ardibiabop 
of Canterbury at Lambelb, liearing date the Sth of November, the following extract 
is given:] * Fuitbemwre you should know, tbat last daye certaine vsgrut Frencb 
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[If I were a Woman] 
players, who had bccac expelled from their owne countrey, and those women, did 
ancnpt, Iherebjr giving jnit oflfenoe to alt vertooot and welWdispoced peicona in tbia 

town, to act a certain lascivious and iindiaste comedyc, in the French tonge at the 
Blackfryers. Glad I am to sayc they were hissed, hooted, and pippin-pelted from the 
Stage, so as I do not thiuke they will sooae be ready to trie the &amc againe.' Brande 
was mistaken in supposing that thdr fiuhiie would deter them fiom renewing their 
attempt. A fortnight later they again appeared ' for a dajre' at the Red Bull. More 
than three weeks < Iaj>50(I Ix-forc ihcy ventured once more to face an Fnglish audi- 
ence, when they chose the Fortune playhouse. But failure attended them here as 
dsewhere, and the Master of the Reveb icmitted half his fee on a representation of 
the nnprofitahteneas of the speculation. 'Sane stress,* adds CdBter, in a foot-note, 
*has been recently laid upon a MS in the I'ritish Museum, dated as showing 

that, even then, an ncfrciis had app^arrd in Ixtndon; but it only means that a boy 
** without a voice " had unsuccessfully pUytd the part of a " virgin " at the theatre in 
that year.' Feck {Memtht «fl^«n, p, 233) suggests that the hklies may have acted 
at Court before women appeared in pnl]lie,'and hence may have arisen any allusions 
which precede in dif'- the year when we linow with certainty that women first took 
port in public performances. Ward (ii, 422) says that < in the masks at Court ladies 
constantly took part as petlbnnets; so that when la Christmas, 1632-3, the Queen 
with her ladles acted in a Butoral at Somerset House, there was no real novelty in 
the proceeding.' Langpaink (p. 117), Sjjeal.ing of A7»/^ Ji^^n and AfdfilJj, a Tn^r- 
cdy, ' printed in quarto, Lond. 1655,' saj-s that it ivas published by ^Andrew Finny- 
cuickt, who acted the part of MatUdat Women in those times not having appcar'd on 
the Stage.' It seems not unlikely that ui this, as in other things, the change was grad* 
ual, and it is extremely probable tliat it arose from necessity. During the eighteen 
y» ars, from 1642 to 1060, while the theatres were suppressed, the youii;^ boys who 
bad been trained to act as women bad grown to man's estate, willi valanced faces. 
The incongruity, therefcie, between the actor and Us part must have been mooitnnis. 
At Joidao, In 1662, said : 

For to speak truth, men act, that are between 
Forty and fifty, wendiea of fifteen; 
With bone so large, and nerve so incompliant, 
When you call Desdemona—eater Giant.' 

Of course, reform was necessary, and what innovation could be more natural than 
that women should assume the roka of women? Accordingly, veiy soon after the 

re-opening of the theatres, [Ktr^ibly at the very re-opening, or within a few months at 
IcxM, we find Pepys (as noted by Wright) thus recording : ' January 3, 1660. To the 
Theatre, where was acted " Beggar's Bush," it being very well done; and here the 
fiist time that ever I saw women come upon die st^je.* Again, * FelK 12, i66(Kl. 
^ water to Salsbury r( .art play-house, where not liking to sit, we went out again, 
and by conch to tli'- Tin aire, and th'-re saw "The Scornful Lady," now done by a 
woman, which makes the play appear much better than ever it did to mc.' It needs 
no great penetialioa to see dut n change wUcb made a ' play please mudi better 
than ever it did* beCace waa likely to become pennanent It is, I believe, generally 
conceded that the first play in which it was openly announced that women would 
take part is OUuUo^ £or which a Frologoe heralding the iact was printed in 1662, 
«9 
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man, I would kiHc as many of you as had beards that 220 
plcas'd n^c, complexions that lik'd tne, and breaths that 
I defi'de not : And I am fure, as many as haue good 
beards, or good faces, or fwcet breaths, \\\\\ for my kind 
offer, when X make curt'fie, bid me iarcwell. ExU^ 22a 



FINIS. 



S24. offf iw^ fMfAicr Kdy. 224. Exit] Exeont Ff. Exeunt Ont' 

OM. Pope. 

and fromwUcb Some lines have Juttbccn quoted. Who was first performer of 
Dcsdemona remains in doubt. Dyce (Shirley's /fvr/r, v, 353) found evidence, 
though he does not give it, wluch satisfied him that it was Mrs Hughs. Malone 
{Var. '21, Hi, 126) says that H u* the received tradition that Mn SeuiMienon was 
(he first English actre^.' (See ^110!^ p. 2ffl* this edition* tdiere the sobject is 
more fully discussed.) — Kn. 

221. lik'd me} See Schmidt, s. v. 2, for many otlier instances of this use in the 
■enie of /o pleast, 

333. defi'de] Nakjbs: To reject, lefuae* renounce. 

224. farewell] Blackwood's Magazine (April, 1S33): But Rosalind, — she is 
the Star, the Evening and the Morning Star,— setting and rising in that visionary^ 
sylvan worldr-«nd we leave ber«— unobscured, — but iswA our eyes hidden^— in that 
'immortal itDfanige* 
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THE TEXT 

The Text of this play is derived from the First Folio of 1623; no copy of it in a 
Mparate form, or Quarto in shape, is known to exist. That its publication in such a 
fora wtm at one linw iiiteiided« we kain fiom StaHmurf Registers. 

The early volumes of these Registers arc designated by the letters of the alphabet. 
The volume containing entries of books from 1505 to 1620, has in the bot^inniiig a 
couple of leaves containing sundr>' somewhat promiscuous notes, the earliest dated 
August, 1595, and the last, May, 1615 ; in all about sixteen Of sevenleeii in nunber* 
MTiUi two or time exceptioiis iJl these notes, when they lefer to the entries of books, 
contain a <rfj-Y,'f, rr v. nrninp thnt permission to print is not accorded unless upon belter 
proof of ownership than the printer offers at the time the note is made. In tin- mean 
time the printer is restrained or ' staied ' from issuing the book. Hiese two leaves 
look, in fact, like n * BhiCter,* or » rough < Cbedc-list ' to help the deik's or the Master 
Warden's memory in the granting of future entries ; and, moreover, it looks as if the 
clerk had begim this tSjx-cial list at the top of the third pajje, and after two or three 
entries bad gone back to the first. With the exception of the vcr)' first note of all, 
at ihe top of the first page, which is dated 1596, and does not refer to the printing of 
books, but Is merely a memorandum of a business detail of the Statkners* Company, 
every item on the (Irst and second pages is of a date subsequent to that at the top of 
the third page. This detail, trivial though it be, is not unimportant if we learn from 
it with what carelessness all these items were set down, and eoosequently how mndi 
mceitainty in the matter of chronology mtnt attend eveiy entry on these leaves where 
the exact date is not CNplicitly set forth — a misfortune which happens to be tnic of 
the item ccntaining the title of the present play. It is among these irrcj^^ular items 
on this lly-leaf, as it were, of the Register that the memorandum containing the title 
f&As You Like J? is to be found, and it is dateless. 

The last entry at the foot of the second p^^ (Arlwr's Transcript, iii, 36) is of a. 
ballad, • to be stayed,* of the * Erie of Essex going to Cales' ; its date is ' vliimo maij 
[1603].' llie top of the third page begins, and continues as follows: [Be it observed 
that the entry to Thomas Thorp and william Aspley, which follows the As Ym Like 
H item, and is here reprinted merely to show the way in which that item falls in with 
the others on the page, is q\toted by Malone as of the 23 Janwiry, an error {that is, 
if Arber's Reprint is correct) quite int^igniiicant, it is true, but which has been fol- 
lowed by Halliwell, Stokes, and all other later editors who have tefened to the item] : 

393 
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*my laid dianberlens i 
His 



plaiei Entred 



2J may l600 
To nailer 
Rclwitet 

27 May 
Tobym 



A mon] of dotbe 1>reclte$ ud velvet boae 



AUaram to LoodoQ/ 



4iliiftt«tl 



As you like yt/a bookc 

Henry the Ffift/a booke 

Euery man in his hiunour/a booke 

Ibe coiainedie of mudie A doo oboiAfMlhiDg 



1 



■ to be staied 



ftbodke/ 



Thomas Thorp 
wflliam Aspley 



98 imu/uaa 

TUs It tobe flieir eopgr getti^ge meihori^ fbr it,' fte. 



It is to be noticed that there is, as I have abxady mentioned, no date in the maigiri 
cppo^ this A* You Likt It item, nor any date fbllofiriiig * AagasL' Malone ( Var, 
'JA iKtL ii, p. 367) says that ' it is extremely probable that this ** 4 of August " was of 
•liie year 1600; which, standing a little higher on the paper, the clerk of ihc Sta- 
*tioiien' Company might have thought unnecessary to be repeated/ especially, too, if. 
Ml I beve suggested, tfaeae kmves were • men negli eheck'lbt for faia 01m we and 
behoof. But ^ Registers themselves, further on, supply us vith eridenoe which is 
abundantly satisfactory that this is the Aup;ust of the year 1600. On tlie 14th of August 
in the ' 42 Kegine ' {i. e. 1600) wc find that certain books were entered to Thomas 
Favycr (Arber, iii, 169), and among them is ' The histoiye of Henry the V* with the 
'battell of Ageneouii.* < These Gopyes ibllowinge,' says the entry, <beii^ thii^es 
'formcrlyc printed and sclt over to the sayd Tli ^im^ ra\7er.' On the same day in 
this month of August Master Burby and Walter Burrc entered 'a booke called Eucry 
man in bis humour.' i\jid nine days later, on the 23d, there was ' cntred ' to Andrewe 
Wyse and William Aspley * Two bookes. the one called Mndie n Doo about nothinR^. 

* The other the second parte of the history of king Henry iiij* with Uie humoiin of 
•Sir John FTallstafT: Wrytten by master Shakcspero,' 

Unfortunately, no mention can elsewhere be found As Yon Like It. Cut the 
•ppeaianee in 1600 of Oe other plays settles the date of the August item in *die 
chedc-liat,' and we may be suie that in dut year the present comedy existed, in some 
shape or other. 

There still remains to be cooddered in die itff Ym Likt R item diat mysterioo s 
little sentence <to Ix: staicd.' On this we may exercise our ingemu^to our heait't 
content; the field of our conjectures need be neither a desert nor unpeopled. 

Collier {^^Introduction to Much Ado about Nothing) supposes that * the object of 
'the "stay " probably was to prevent the publication of HtMry Every Man in kit 

* Humour, and Much Ado by any Other stationers than Wise and Aspley.' 

With this suppositioo Staukton agrees, and adds diat < as the three other books ** 
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^ were issued by them in a quarto form, probabilities are in favour of the fourth having 
^been «o pabUtbed «boib At ill events, tfiere ire sufficient grounds fiar bope tbat • 
'qnuito edition may some day come to light.' 

Wright: 'We can only conjecture that As You Like It was not subsequently 

* entered, Ik cause the announcement of its publication may have been premature and 
< the play may not bate been msdy. [To tbis conjedttie Wri^ is led, because] 
*even in tlie form in whicb it lias come down to us tbeie ace marlis of basty work* 

* which seem to indicate that it was hurriedly finished. For instance, the- r.ame of 

* Jaques is pivcn to the second son of bir Rowland de lioys at the beginning of the 

* play, and then when he really appears in the last &ccne he is called in the Folios 
<** second Brother," to avoid confounding bim witb tbe nwlancholy Jaques. Again, 
' in tbe First Act there is a certain confusion between Celia and Rosalind which is 
*not at all due to the printt r, and gives me the impression that Shakespeare himself, 

* writing in haste, may not have clearly distinguished between tlie daughter and niece 
'of die usurping Duke. I refer especially to I, it, y^ 79: One that old Fred' 
***ericke your Father knes. Ros. My Fathers loue is enough to honor him," &c. 

* Theobald was the first to sec that the last speaker must be Cclia and not Rosalind, 
'while Capell proposed to substitute Ferdinand for 'Frederick' in the Clown's 

* speech, supposing the fomwr to be tlw name of Rosalind'a father. It may be said, 
«dr comae, ibat tliis is a mere printer's blunder, and I cannot assert that it may net 
' have been. But it would be too hard upon the printer to attribute to him the slip in 
'Le Beau s answer (I, ii, 271) to Orlando's inquiry, which of the two was daughter 
<of the Duke : " But yet indeede the taller is Ills daughter," when it is evident from 
'tbe next scene (I, iii, isi) that Rosalind is tbe taller. Again, Orlando's rapturous 

* exclamation, ''O heavi i;!y Rosalind !" comes in rather oddly. His familiarity with 
*her name, which has not bt-t n mentioned in his presence, is certainly not (luiie ron- 
*sistent with his making inquiry of Le Beau, which shewed that up to that time he 
'bad known nothing about her. Nor is Tondistone, the modey<nunded gentleman, 
' one that had been a courtier, wbose dry bmnoor had a piquancy even for the worn* 
*out Jaques, at all what we arc prepared to expect fiTini the early descrii>tton of him 
' as " the clownish fool " or the roynish clown." I scarcely know whether to attrib* 
' ate to die printer or to Ae antbw's rapidity of compcsidon tbe substitatian of "Juno 
•ka Vatm in I, iii, yS. But it must be admitted that in tbe last scene of all there is 
'a good deal which, to say the least of it, is not in Shal^espeare's lx?st manner, and 
'conveys the impression that the play was finished without much care.' 

Flbav, in bis Inirsdmtian to Shakesptarim Study, 1877 (p. 24), says that this 

* * stayii^ '* waa probably carried out, beouse the play was still acdng at the Globe * ; 
and in his Life and Work of Shakespearey 1886, be somewhat modifies this opinion. 
On p. .^o, sjx-akinj,' of the 'staying' of the plays mcnliomd in llie As }'>u Likf It 
item, be says: • They were probably suspected of being libellous, and reserved for 

* iuftber easmination. Since tbe ** war of the theatres " was at its height, they may 
'have bMtt restrained as not having obtained the consent of the Chamberlain, on 
'behalf of his company, to their publication At You Like If was not allowed 

* to appear, the company probably objecting that it had only lK.cn on the stage for one 

* year.' And again on p. 140: * I think [the staying] likely to have been caused by 

* the supposed satirical nature of the pla}^.' 

Wright's conjecture would carry conviction, if, in the cour?e cf time, after the ' stay- 
inR>' ^ Quarto had actually appeared bearing all these marks of haste which Wright 
^tects in the play as we now have H; then all these oversights would make assur* 
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ence iouble sure, and from lUt proven haste we might be not unreasonably certain 
that it was to gain time and thwart injurious stealth that the KtoUc had been • staled.' 
But no Quarto appeared at all, complete or incomplete ; and for twenty-three yean 
the play earned these nariu which Wri|^t, and with aroch probebility, auribotes to 
haste. Rapid, miraculously ra|Nd,the compoBition tXAs You Like It must have lx-cn« 
but the ronncction is not so obvious between this rapidity of evi c iM jii on Sliake- 
spearc's part and a refusal to permit the play to be printed on tlic Warden's part. 
Uthe play could be acted»aa WMcraptdoos printer night nqipoae it could be printed, 
and make the attempt to enter it at Stationers' Hall ; and if the author or legitimate 
owner had power enough to 'stay' the printin;^ of this play anfl the t thcrs fur a lime, 
he would have, one would think, enough power to stay their priming altogether. 
But, as we see, the *stay ' was of the shortest in the case tiffmry K The prahi* 
bltiott lasted only ten days; on t4di of Augnsl, Thanaa Bnyer received penniasimi 
to print that play; and nine days after that, Andrew Wyse leoeitred permission to 
print Much Ado. 

It is this same expeditious removal of the caveat which is also fatal, it seems to me, 
to Fleay*a coojectnre that die plays were *slided ' hecanae diejr were satirical or libd- 
lous. However libellous Every Man in his Humour or Henry A'miglit be, I cannot 
recall a single accusation of libel or of even keen satire in As You Like It, except 
the one or two accusations of satire against Jonson, which Tieck urges ; and these 
cbaiges were horn and died in the leained Gennan*s brsin. Certainty, Fleay himself 
qwdfies no libel in this play. And yet this is the very play of all where the 'stay* 
is permanent. The libellous or satirical character ceased to be operative in the case 
of all the others within the month. 

Of oailise,in cases like the present, where all our speculations -must be, necessarily, 
of the vaguest and most shadowy character, it is ca^y (o cri!ici?c and pick flaw?. All 
the influences at M'ork in connectioo with the printing of Shakespeare's plays we do 
tMt hnow and probably never Aall ktiow. AcOMdiogly, in tUs realm of pure speai> 
latkm a critic is a chaitered libertine, and he may take up with any theory he maj 
chance to meet. Wherefore, in the exercise of this right, I scarcely shrink from sug- 
gesting that one of the causes of all this 'staying' (I have hinted at another one in 
* The Source of the Plot'), and at the bottom of all this entanglement over the printing 
of As Ypm Lite 11, waa James Rcberts. If we look hack at the entries in the Sitt- 
tioners' Registers, we shall sec that his is the last name before the As You Like It 
item set down as an applicant for an entry; and the same nceill(ssn« ss which deterred 
the clerk from repeating, on this informal sheet, the date ol liic year, deterred him 
from repeating in the maigin opposite the titles of these new (bookes* the name «f 
the applicant; who was (is it not probable?) this very same James Roberts. Now, 
this James Roljerts was far from Iv^inf^ one of the best of the Stationers, ot least if we 
can judge from the fact that he came more than once under the ban of tlie Wardens 
and waa fined by them. Perhapa it was that he viobted the professional etiquette of 
the Stationers, which forbade a trespass on a neighbour's manor even when tlMt neigh* 
botu: bad merely a prescriptive right to his manor and tliil not hold it by Letters PStent 
The right to print certain books and certain classes of books was secured by LetteiS 
Aitent to certain printers; thus Letter* Fatent secured to Richard Tottell the exclusive 
right to print Law books, and to Tallis to print Music, and to Bowes to print Flaying 
Cards, &c., &c., and to James Roberts, this same James Roberts, the ri^jht to print 
Almanackes and Pronottycacyons.' But there were no Letters Patent guarding the 
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right to print ' plaie bookes ' ; only prescription could cooTer that, and courtesy guard 
it, especially as lliii bnacb of the ttade ntty not bave been in the beet repute. Nov, 
it looks much as if Jmes Roberts felt at times that bis horizon of Almanacket and 

Phmostycacyons was too restricted. (He held the privilege for only twenty-one years, 
end the term had more than half expired in 1600.) He once made an attempt 
on the Queen** Frinter't icahn of Citechismi» and was promptly represeed bjr tbe 
Uaater Wardens of the Stationeia' Company, and fined. Next be seems to have 
turned bis attention Jlo the stage, and clasped itching palms with some of my Lord 
Chamberlain's men. In a mysterious way he gained possession of a copy of The 
Mardkami ^ f&meir, and voidd bave tncoDtbwntty printed % liad not tba Warden* 
'etaied' it, and ataied it for two jtKt% too, at the end of which tine James sold hi* 
copy to young • Thomas haies,' and at once prncrcdrd to print a second and better 
copy for himself. Clearly, James Roberts was what the Yankees would call 'smart,' 
or rather, io the true Yankee proouoclallon, which gives a more admiring tone to it, 
•smahV I believe be bad made aoae friends with the manunon of omighteoomess 
among my Lord Chamberlain's men, and by underhand dealings obtained possession 
of stage cojiics of sundry plays of SlKikr;;)< are which happened to 1>; unusually 
popular. name does not appear olten in liic Register: in these years. After he 

was figiled in lib attempt to print Tk* Merthantof Venice In 1598, be made one other 
entry towards the close of that year, and succ^ed^^^d in getting permission to print 
Marston's Satires. Then in March of the next year he tried to enter a translation of 
Stephan's Herodotus, but was ' staied.' Again in the following October be was per> 
nutted to print a History of Dm Frtderi^, bat with the petmiaion was coopled the 
veiy naotual condition that lie should print ' only one imprearion and pay six pence in 
the pound to the use of the poo re ' ; manifestly, James Roberts was in ill repute. His 
next venture was in May, when he tried to enter *A morall of Clothe breches and 
velvet hose, As yt is Acted by my lord damberlens aervantes,' bat diere follows the 
proviso * that be is not to putt it in prynte Without further and better Auctbority.* 
Two days later, on the 2:)\h of May, he again tried to enter a book: 'the All.arum to 
London,' and again there follows the inevitable caveat ' that yt be not printed with- 
out further Auctboritie.' These two items, which ^ipear in their proper order in the 
taa&n body of the JftgislerSt the cleric, as I suppose, brieflf jotted down on the Uank 
page at the beginning of the book, as a reminder to keep his eye on James Roberts. 
When, therefore, on the 4th of August, James Roberts brought forward four more plays 
that were performed by ' my lord chamberlen's menn,' the clerk noted them down 
«Q hi* fly>leaf under the odiers, and did not take the tronUe to tepeat James Rob- 
erts's name, which was already there in the margin opposite the ' Clothe breches and 
velvet hose,' but added (what was almost the synonym of James Roberts) * to be 
staied.' 

This it was, Ae bad reputation of James Hdbeils, wbidi caused the prbting of 
these plays when first offered to be forbidden. Be it itmembeied that all this, on 
my part, is merely conjecture. What the circumstances were which, within the 
month, gave to Thomas Favycr and .^Vndrcw \S yse and others the privilege of print, 
ii^ these very plays, we do not Icnow, and cannot know voles* some new soorces of 
information are discovered. We must remember diat Heminge and Condell, when 
they issued the Firbt Folio, dtnfar.ictd every one of these printers as ' injurious 
imposters,' who had abused the public with ' stolnc and surreptitious copies.' Where 
the line was among the printers, which the Master Wardens of die Stationeis drew, 
WfWHUg some and banning othcn, we cannot know. Only it look* a* tfaousb wbcra 
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•n were bad James Roberts «»s s ome ho w among (be worst, ud thai to his onsavocy 
tcpatatkm b doe the iact that we have no Qoaito cdilioD of At Ym Like R. 

Slaontoa expressed the hope that a Qoaito night yet be discovered. Baft I fisar 
the hope is groundless. Wben Master Bloaite and Isaak Jaggard received per* 

BDSSion io 1623 to print the First Folio, a list of plays was made of such as ' are not 
formerly cntred to other men/ that i% of Sttch of which there were DO QlUltO onnies» 

In this list stands At You Like Jt. 

The conclusion, therefore, is safe that the only Text we shall ever have for this pliy 
is that of the first FoUo^ and we mqr weU coogmtdate ourselves that it is» on die 
whole, unusually good. 

Th^ ocdy voice dtMeBftmg from ti^ opom in r^ard to die eie^^ 
FoMe'ts that of Joscm Htnnrn, and his voice is veiydimeatiag indeed. «Thetext 
•has crmc dcvn to us,' he saj"S (i, 33O, ' in a state of very gross corruption. Some- 

• times sjiiccches are assigned to the wrong characters. Sometimes the corruptions 
'arc in particular passages. There are within the compass of this play at least twenty 
'passages in which die c u n uptiuu is so decided that no one would fas a moment think 
•of defending the reading: and there are about fifteen where the probability of cor- 
*nipticn is so great that the most scrupulous editor would think it his duty, if not tc 
' substitute a better text, yet to remark m his notes the text as delivered to us and the 
'text as it probably should he.' I am afraid that the excellent Hnnler has here said 
more in a minute than he could Stand to in a month. We m^lt reasonably expect 
that after this prolo;:;uo, which roars so loud of s^ross corruption and tliunJors in the 
index, be would help us bravely to a purer text in the fifteen 01 twenty passages 
whieh he had in mind. But, omitting his notes purely illnaindve, in wludi he is 
always happy, hringhig fiwth for ns, firam the stores of his great leanung, things new 
and el l, — cmitfinij these, his notes on the text, as such, amoont to Ibiir in nomber, 
and of these four, two sustain and uphold the Folio. 

Knight's opinion is that ' the text of the original Folio is, upon the wiiole, a very 
'correct one and Grant White, much more emphatic in his praise, wyi llu*'the 
' text oi A^X^Li^^e It cxi&tsHn greEt^rarity in the original Folia Few of its COr> 
*rupticns are due to any other cause than the lack of proof-reading; and those few 

* it is not beyond the power of conjectural criticism to rectify.' Of the two extremes, 
X think. Grant White is nearer the truth than Hnnter. Every student, however, with 
the Textual Notes in the present edition before him, can solve the question for lliai> 
self, and with decidedly more profit than if it ■w ere solved for him. Those who can 
find any pleasure in such a task will make the examination for themselves; and for 
those who do not can for it, it would be a waste of time to prepare it. 

ITali.iwfil (p. 261) notes the somewhat singular fact that* a copy of the Firjt 
' Folio many years in the possession of the late James Baker of King's Arms Yard, con- 
< tains two cancelled leaves As You Like It in sheet R, or rather two leaves, each 
'of which has been cancelled on account of one of the pages being wrongly printed. 
'The first is a cancel of sig. R, comprising pp. 193, 194, the first page being erron- 
*eously given as 203, and the signature a,s R 2. The second is the last leaf of th^ 
'sheet, pp. 203, 204, the second page of which is misprinted 194. There do not 
' sppear to be any textual variatioas in consequence of these cancels, which are chiefly 
'carious as showmg that the wotk recdved some concctions while in the process of 
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* being pa&scd through the press. In another copy of the T\xA Folio, at p. 204, col. 
'1, the Ctowa^ speech, **a ripe ege," is given to Orlando, and William*s speech, 

' immciliately following it, is assigned to the Clown.' I am inclined to think that 
what llalliwcll has here attributed to two copies is true of only one. The 'Baker 
copy' to whici) he refers is now in the Lenox Library in New York; it is the cele- 
brated copy which U sttppoied to be dated 1622 instead of 1623 ; and it is on the 
cancelled page 204, misprinted 194, of this copy that the Clown's speech, *A ripe 
age,' &c. is giwn to Orlando, and William's speech given to the Clown; so that to 
this extent there were textual variations in consequence of these cancels, and they 
are the only ones, in this play, mentioned by Lenox (p. 36) in his printed collation. 

In all copies, I believe, p. 139 is nispriated 187} and on p. 197 the runnii^ title 
is As Y<M Like It, 

IVactically, the text of Ae Four Folios is one and the sane. The discrepancies 
between the FilSt and tRc Fourth arc mainly such asjvernight expect in the chsi^jes 

of the l.mguage within the dates of publication. In the^.iM f^rifury Steevcns pro- 
fessed to give to the Second Folio a preference over the First. But I doubt if thb 
preference spran^' uom any very deep conviction; I am not sure that Steevens did not 
profess it mainly for the sake of anni^ng Malone, whose * learning and perspicacity* 
Steevcns extolled chiefly for the purpose, I am .ifraid, of calling him in the same sen» 
tencc his ' Hibernian coadjutor,' a cruel litllc stab at one who had tried to obUterate his 
nationality, it is said, by dropping, with the letter the accent on the final vowel of his 
name. In the present play diere are two or three instances whm unquestionably the 
Second Folio corrects the P'irst. For instance, Oliver s.iys (IV, iii, 150) : • I briefe, he 
led mc to the gentle Duke ' ; this trilung typographical error is corrected in the Second 
Folio to '//< brief be,' &c. Again, in line i6j of the same speech, Oliver says ' this 
napkm died in this Uood,* where the Second Fdb reads * died in kh blood.' But 
tliesc are indgnificant, and not beyond the chance corrections of a good compositor, 
who, however, overshot the mark when he chan^^ed Rosalind's words (IV, iii, 71) 
from ' false strains ' to ' false strings^ and did even worse for Orlando, when one of 
the finest sentences in the whole ^ay was converted into limitless bombast. < I will 
chide no breather in the w^orld,* says Orlando in the Second Folio, ' but myself, against 
whom I know no faults.' It is a little singular that what is always in the First Folio 

* Monsieur' is in the Second and following Folios, ^/<'i(»;<>«r. Whether this indi- 
cates ft change in general pronundati^ from Elizabeth's time to Oiarles the First's, 
or is merely peculiar fo one compositor, I do not know. 

The evidences of haste in thi> ;'! iy, which Wright points out, such as the same 
name for two cliaracters, the use of 'Juno' for yienus, and the like, are chargeable, I 
nm nfnnd, to the antfaor laAcr than lo tfw printer. The cqndusioa then remains 
unshaken that in the Fitst Fotio we have an unusttally pore text, and Aat in this, as 
in eveiythuig else about this delightful comedy, it is exactly As You Like It. 
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The Date of the Composition of a Play maybe approximated by External md 
by Interna] evidence. External evidence^ which is generally documentary, gives us a 
date btf«rt which a |d>7 muit have existed in MNne dnpe w odier, aiid latenial evi- 
dence, which oomasts of allarions, in the play ittelf; ditect or iadiiect, to oooleBponuy 
ewnt'^, gives lis a date afier which the play must have been written. 

lirst, the External evidence in the case of As You LUt It is the provisional entry 
in the Statiamert Registers^ which was discovered by Steevent. AlUiougb no puUi- 
cation of the play followed this entry on the 4th of AngMlt x6oOb yet this reoocd has 

been accepted, not unnaturally, as sufficient proof that the play in some ."^hnpc or other 
was in existence at that date. Wright thinks that • the play was probably written 
*in the course of the same year,' and conjectures that the reason why it was not after- 
ward entered for puUication, in doe form, is that * the annovocenent of its poUi- 

* cation may have been premature and the play may not have been ready.' With thft 
exception of Capell (who knew nothing of this entry in the Stalwnrrs' /^^ipstrrs), 
and, perhaps, of Knight, no cdii^r oversteps ihc date of tins year, but all ccmcede 
that the latest limit for the Date tS Compositioo is s600b Other External evidence* 
than this in the Stadottfrs' Registers, there is none. 

For the earliest lin.it wc must look to Internal evidence, with which the Play 
itself must supply us. l-'rom this source, however, we gain nothing either satisfaaory 
or decisive, at least so dednve as to cany instant ooovietion. Befoie Steeveaahad 
discovered the memorandum in the Staiioners" Xtgitten, Capell coojeotwed that 
the Date of Composition was about 1607, and on two groumls : Hrrt, liecause at about 
that date ' the foolery of masques was preduminant and secondly, because in Jaqucs's 

* lean and dippered nmUtloan * he fiiond an aUnsion to an obimre play of that date* 
called TMt Dravels of Three EtigSsk BnAen, wherein Will Kempe proposes to act 
the part of • an uld Pantaloune.' This is a j;ood illustration of the tm?.\\ reliance 
which is in general to he placed on this Internal evidence. Had not the entry in 
the Stationers" Rtgisters been subfreqoently discovered, probably no arguments could 
liAve coochislvely disproved tUs for4etdied oonjectnre <^ Capell's. 

In another piece of Internal evidence Capell was more successful. He discovered 
the * dead Shepherd ' to be Marlowe, whose saw : ' Who ever loved that loved not at 
' first sight,' Phcbe found to be of mighL (Capell has not received the credit of this 
discovery; it is ahvays accorded to Makme. Qq;»dl gives» 00 pw 66 of his *Sdiool,' 
the extract containing this line from Hero and iMMtUr^ Marlowe's poem was pub- 
lished in 1598. It was entered in the Stationer^ Repitcrs on the second of March, 
in that year. This seems to afi'ord the earliest date after which the play was written, 
thus narrowing down the nofe to the years 1598, 1599, and i6oa Sooe slight 
dottbtf however, can be cast on 159S as the very earliest date. Marlowe died in 
1593 ; and in the ftve years that passed before his Hero and LeanJrr, with Chapman's 
conclusion, was printed, it is not impossible that Shakespeare may have read the line 
before it was pnhlishedv — nay, even beiiMe Marlowe's death, while (he poem was itill 
te manuscript in Marlowe's hands. .It is generally conceded that Lodge UUt have 
read the Tale of Gavielyn in some manuscript. Why may not Sliakespcare, as 
Malone surmises, have thus read Hero and Leander, or, as Halliwell suggests have 
heard it recited ? I cannot say that I think either ^up^usition liliely. The mere foct 
that the quotation is put in the mouth of Hiehe implies that the poem, at that time, 
was well known and popnlar, and would be recognised by the an^enee. Still.theae 
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«re suppositions which all have a right to make, and that wc can make thorn, or others 
like ibem, in regard to allusions thus detected in this play, helps to reveal the unsure, 
«Ufiiog character of Intemat evideaee. 

Again ID Orlando's verses : ' Froai the East to farthest ^il^»No jc<'. <! i.s like Rosa- 
lind; Her worth being mounted on the wind Through all the World lx.iu> Uo5.ilind.' 
Chalmers (p. 3S2} sees 'obvious allusions to the frequent voyages for distant dis- 
'eonrery, whtdi teem to have ended, for • time, in 1596.' Again, on p. 383, Chal* 
men oantinnef: * It MCIW to be more than probable that the intrigues at Court, which 
•became ap]>arent to everj* eye, after the return of Essex from Ireland, on the 2Sth 
'of September, 1599, may have extorted the sarcasm of the Dulse's question : "Are 
not theie woods JIAvvyWif from /m/ thin ihftMRMtf *lf there be any 

*aIIiaiQii/ Cbalmen goes on to sqr» 'in Ibeie leflections* to the fall of Eaiex, who 

* was sequestered from Court soon after his arrival, the epoch of Ai You Like It must 
'be hxcd m the winter of 1599. There can be no doubt that it wa* imitated by 

* Drayton in bis Owl, which was first published in 1604/ 

Again, the negitive proof Is adduced that if the play had been acted before I598» 
Francis Ubms woold have eDumcfaled it, with the others which he mentions, in 
his wdl-known reference to Shakespeare. Cuthbcrt Burbie entered the Palladis 
Tamta on the 7th of bcplember, 159S; of course Meres must have written it before 
that date, and ahhon^gh it does seem highly improbable that Meres should have men- 
tioned such a play as TIU Comedy cf Errors or Titus A»di\>nicus, and omitted 
Ycu Like It, yet we must remrmlx-r that Meres did not undertake to give a complete 
list ; it is to be presumed that only the mo6t {>opuIar ])lays are there given, and if the 
play had only just Aen been brought oat, its ]x>pularity coold lurdty have been 
sofficiently tested. Moreover, Meics*s fist of tlie plays of Shakespeare is longer than 
his list of any other poet, and he may not have cared to swell it. 

A^in, in Rosalind's words, ' I will weep for nothing like Diana in the fountain,' 
WuALLEY detected an allusion to a statue of Diana set up on the Eleanor Cross in 
Cheapside, *wlth water prilling from her naked breast' (see notes on IV, i, 147)* 
According to Halliwf.ll, Stowe, in his edition of 1598, described this statue as per- 
fect and in tiso ; l ut in his edition of 1603 Stowe says that the statue is ' now decayed.* 

* It is evident, therefore,' says Halliwell, ' that if Shakespeare alludes to the Cheap- 
<side foontain, the words of RossUnd nnit have been penned somewhere between 
*the year 1596, when It was erected, and X603, when it h.id i < n allowed to goto 
•ruin. At the same time, it should be rcraembca-d tliat liic image of a fountam* 
'figore weeping was an exceedingly common one, and that Diana was a favorite 
*sab)ect with the sculptois for soch an object.* 

I think Shakeqware is entitled to more respect, to say the very least, than to sup- 
pose that in Rosalind'"; ^v ords he made any allusion to the Cheapsidc Diana If that 
statue was perfectly familiar to his audience, and in running order, it is almost incon- 
ceivable that any hearer in that audience could ever have associated, for one single 
instant, this statne with Rosalind's wng^Hisf, or that any amovDt of poetic license can 
•0 Indicronsly defy the laws of physiology. 

Again, Wricitt «avs fp vj)/ there may possibly be a reference in V. ii, 71 ("By 
<**my life, I do; which I tender dearly, though I say I am a magician ") to the 
*wvcre Slatale against witehersft wbidi was passed in (he ihst year ot James the 
'Finft fCign [1603]. Again, in IV, i, iSo (" l>y all pretty oaths th.it arc not d.m.tcr- 
'"Otis") we might ima(,'ine the Act to Kr.strain the Al>u3<s of Players (3 Jac. I, chap. 

* at, 1605) to be pointed at But both these would give dates too latc> and they may 
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* easily have been added at some suUci^ucnt repicMlltalion of the play, which was 
'aainty composed, as I think, in the year 1600, and after the other pla)rt which are 
^mentioned with it in tlie entry at Slatioaecs' Hall.' 

TiECK is jxisitivc ill bis date of the composition. In lils A' .V/ (p. 30S) he speaks 
of Ibis comedy as ' ihc roo&t daring and defiant of all bhakcipearc'& comedies; here 

* Shakespeare, with his palms and lions and snakes, laughs at time and plaoe» and 
' derides all niles of com|x>sttion; nay, the very rules wiiich he himself devised and 
' elau where practises Ik- licrc parodies, and wcrulj liis wild and wanton way to make a 
' pure, free. Joyous Comedy, which was assuredly first performed in the summer of 

* Z599. Therefore shortly after Twe///A Night,* Even if Tieck be comet In his 
conclusion, and other critics have adopted die same year, 1599, yet the reasons which 
have led him to it are, to say the least, fanciful. Tieck's knowlcdjje of our early 
drama was remarkable, very remarkable for a foreigner and at that early date, in the 
fint<]uarter<tf this oentmry, but he can scarcely be accepted as A safe guide now. He 
had no drama nor early literature at honw to study, ai^ so was driven, as his conn* 
trjuien ever since have been driven, to study those of other nations. In the present 
case he discovered that • B. Jonson, in Every Man Out t>/ his JJumour^ ridicules 

* die freedom from all rules which Shakespeare displayed in As Ym Like It! This 
ridicule was infused not only into the /VwA^imv where it is pointedly said that 'Ait 
hath an enemy called Ignorance,' but throughout the runnincj commentary in the pl.'.y 
itself the rules which ought to govern comedy are pedantically laid down. ' The jilay 
' was a failure,' says Tieck, < and so in the year 1600 Jonson brought out another com- 

* edy, Cyntkia*! i?<nv/r, wherein he qMke even more oflenuvely of himself as the great 
' reformer of the stage,' and throughout, so says Tieck, referred to Shakespeare; hot 
pre-eminently in the E]>iloguc, where Jonson vaunts himself, and, in cont cmptuou? dis- 
regard of his audience, says of his own work: ' By 'tis good, and il you like 't 

you may.' * The title of bis play,' says Tieck, < which wss not perhaps, at first, A$ 
'You Llie Itf Shakespeare intended as a jest on |onson's boastfulncss and brsggart 

* treatment of his audiences. In effect, Shakespeare says : " If you like i!, and as you 
' " like it, it is a comedy. It is not so in itself, but only after you, the spectators, have 
"*w pronounced it by your applause/" It is almost needless to call attention to the 
visionary supposition to which Tieck is forced to resort in order to support his theory^ 
— vi.'. : that this comedy bore originally a different name ; without some such postulate 
his dales will not fadgc. Tieck asserts that Every Man Out of his Humour was ' a 
'lailure, which greatly irritated its author'; a sequence entiiely credible when *B. 
' Jonson's ' temperament is remembered ; but that the play was a failure escaped the 
research of Giflbrd, who says of it: *its merits are unquestionable; but I know not 
'its success.' 

W. W. Lloyd suspects that 'Shakespeare's creattonof ResaliDd Jolkwed that of 
' Portia, and pretty closely ' ; it undoubtedly fellowcd Bortia, but if the date of TXr 

Merthant of Vcnict be about 1596, and if the line from Marlowe be taken from the 
volume published in 1598, then at least two very busy years must have separated the 
Forest of Arden irom the Garden of Belmont. 

MOSBRLV says: 'This chatmii^ comedy was probably represented In 1599^ die 
'year when Essex was Lord Lieutenant in Ireland, and when a new Spanish Armada 

* was expected A period which may be called that of Shakesjjcarc's hii;hcst 

' genius. lie was then thirty-five years old ; bis powers of thought were maturing, 
'and his language was pure, manly, and stmpk in the highest d^ree.' 

FuAY also adopts this year, 1599, as that wherein this comedy was written. The 
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Gkbe Tbeilie wit opened in tbe spring of that ]rear, and among the \Avf% piodnced 

after the opening was Henry V, ' and soon after in this year As You Like It.' — Sftate- 
tpeare's Life and IVorJk, p. 13S. Again, on p. 208, Fleay says, ' The date uiav, \ 

* think, be still more exactly fixed from I, ii, S4, " the little wit that fools have was 
''*iileaced," whidi allndes probably to the hurning of satirical book* by puUic 
'authority 1st of June, 1599. Every indication points to the latter part of 159985 

•the date of production llic comparison of the world to a stage in IT, vii, svi"- 

*ge5ts a date subfiequent to the buiiiitnjj of l ixe Globe, with its motto, lltus munJus^ 
*^giiMiilriMi*m! «id the iotrodoction of a ibol proper, in place of a comic clown, 
'such as is found in all the anterior comedies, confirms this: the "fools" only occur 

* in plays subsequent to Kempe's leavintj the company.' I have no great faith in t!ie " 
allusion to the burning of the satirical books, but that the change from 'clowns' to 

* Ibob * shotdd foUow the retbement from my lord Chamberlain's men of Will Kempc, 
the pre-eminent ' clown,' is one of those shrewd, happy inferences which Flcay's 
througli and through lamiliarity with the stage-htstoiy of Shakespeare's dayenobleSi 
lum at times to make, with so much force. 



To the two l<inJs of evidence, External and Internal, concerning the Date of C6m- 
position there may be added a third, — vi^. : that derived from a close scrutiny and com- 
parison of the metre of the dittcrcot plays. It is assumed that certain peculiarities 
of style or methods of poetic treatment will mark the growth of the dramatist, and 
that, in general, the Seven Ages will jtovc true of the inner as of the outer man. 
This idea had t>een floating dimly in men's minds ever since it was first put forth by 
Edwards in his criticism of Warburton, in the last century. But it attracted little 
attentioo« deqrite the pleas put forth in its behalf hj sach iine nunds as Spedding 
in England and Hertberg in Germany, until the Nm Siak^ere Soeitiy ame and 
Flcay came to the fore with his laborious results of years of silent study. Since then 
a fierce lij^ht has beat on 'weak endings' and 'light endings,' on 'end-slopped lines' 
and ' pauses,' until now we have all of Shakespeare's plays as elaborately, if not as 
accurately, tabdated and calculated as the Ephemerides of the NamtUal Alwianae. 
If the results have not been quite commcnsin ate with the outlay, it is not for a moment 
to be thought that the time for all llic workers has been lost. Like the magic book 
of the physician Douban in the Arabian Talc, by merely turning the leaves of Shake- 
wptut % subtle cshaim is imparted and absorbed. If in the first flush of accomplished 
work the advocates of this new test somewhat exa;;i;cratcd their claims for its accu- 
racy, surely with Burke, who could ' pardon some things to the spirit of Liberty,' we 
may pardon some things to the zeal for Shakespeare. And we should surely remem- 
ber such tempemle words as these of Dr Imciam's, which we may accept as a sum> 
maryof the best thought on the subject: 'I qtiite rcco^'ni.-c the necessity of subordi- 
*nating verse-tests in general to the ripe conclusions of the higher criticism, if these 

* two sorts of evidence should ever be found at variance. But I believe that the more 

* thonx^ly the Ibmier ore tmderMood, and the more sdentifically they are used» the 
'more diey will be found in accordance with die best aesthetic judgements. Wtiat 
'appears to me surprising is, not thnt the verse-tests should sometimes appear to 

* sanction wrong conclusions, but that they should, to such a remarkable extent, agree 
■amongrt themselves, and harmonize with every other mode of investigation which 
*Can .be applied to the same (questions.* 

Bathitrst, who was the first, I believe, to apply sy.stcmatically to all the plajs the 
test of metre as a means of determining their chronology, says (p. 76) : 'As You Like 
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'// u in a more advanced style of metre than Afueh Ado [which was printed in 

• 1600] ; see, particularly, the speech of Janues about the Fool, Orlando's speech, • If 
''you have,' itc Double endings not unusual. Kiiy-mes at the end of speeches occur. 
< One qieech is in olteniate rbymei. III| L The " Sevni Agies ** are well ItDoim. 
< The verse there broken, tbou^ it is M enuinenitivc passage. Weak endings: 

• " Sw earing that we j| Arc mere usurpers." " For "lis || The royal disposition of that 
* " beast " The speeches often end on a halMine, which is, I believe, always rcgu> 
*larly taken iq> Tliit is peilecUy the levene <rf an hiitorical or political play. I 
*woald put it as eaily as possible. So say 1598 or 1599.' 

Incram, however, places it, according to its proportion of* Light and Weak End- 
ings,' after Much Ado In bis List (Atif Shakspcre Society's TVansactions, 1874, 
Sencs I, p. 450) Much Ado is No. 14, As You Like It^ No 15, and Twelfth NigU^ 
No 16 Tie AfenAamt^V(miee'»Ko.9. This wodd put the dale of ^.r MwZiAr 
// well into 1600, and to that extent confirms Wright's conjecture. 

FuRM\ ALL divides all the plays into * Periods,' and the ' Periods ' into ' Groups." 
This play is placed in * the Second Period,' and in a Group of * Three Sunny- or 

• Sweet-lime Comedies: Jlfmck Adt (1599-1600) ; As Ym Hit JS* (1600) { Tkoe^ 

• Night [.ifioi): 

DOWDKN divides the Historic?, Comedies and Tragedies into Early, Mifldlc, and 
Later each, and subdivides into Groups. The same three plays, just enumerated, be 
places in a Gioop of * Musical Sadness,* with Jaques as a link to the neat Giovp of 



*Dtsoordam Sadnem 

To recapitulate . 

The Date of Composition of A Kw Ukt it Is aadgned by 

Collier to 'summer of* « . . 159S 

Dyce tf.... ?I598 

Neil 1598 

Bathurst, Grant White ........ 1598 or 1599 

HtmsoN* between' 1598 and 1599 

Mal'^ne, Skottowe, Staunton, Haixiwell, GMnDlN<Cl.AKX^ 

MOBtRLY, ROLFE, FLEAY . . < I599 

Rev John Hunter 1599 or 1600 

Chalmeesi Draki^ Wrigrt, FtnunvAU. t6oo 

KnIOIIT i60Oorl6oi 

Capell • 1607 



(In condusioo, diere is on this Date of the Compoiition a happy unanimity, which 
centres about the close of the year 1 599 ; if a few months CBity it back into 1598, or 
carry it f-rwar 1 almost to ifiOl, surely we nt-cd not be more clamorous than a parrot 
against r.^in over such trifles. As 1 have said before, and shall repeat until I change 
my opinion, the whole sab|eet is one which to my tcmpeiament has abaolulely no 
telation whatsoever to the play itself or to the enjoyment thereof. An eaaot know* 
lotl^e, to tlic vr Pr' day of tlit' \v< rk, or of the month, when SIi.'i!;('.';pt'are wrote it* CSII 
jio more heighten the charm of Rosalind's loveliness and wit than would the know- 
ledge of the cost i^ier yard of ber doublet^d hose. Does ever a question concerning 
the Date of Composition arise in oar thoughts adien we are silting at the pli9? Stilly 
it would be a veiy grey* sombre wotld if we all tboqgbt alik«,and nndoaUedlty to 
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many miads of far higher reach tlian mine tlie Date of the Composition has cbitrms ; 
ibrsuch asMek inlbni»Uoa.iiMMit ia the feregoing pages a fidl and, I tntst, tmpof 
tial account of whM has been written thacon will be found. 



SOURCE OF THE PLOT 

In 1754 Dr Zachary Grey i^CrUical^ Hishrieal^ and Explanatory Notts on 
Shakesptare, vol. i, p. 156) wrote : ' Several passages in this play were certainly hor- 
'rowed fiom the Cokit Thle «f Gamefyn u Chancer,' and theret^on pioceeded to 
give an abstract of this 0/ Gamelyn, reciting the passages wherem Shakeqieant 

had followed Chaucer, as Grey supposed 

Some lime after, bolii Camxl and 1-'armer, in the same j'car, 1 767, announced 
what was more nearly the truth, that As Ym LUeli'tnM founded, not on the Tak 
4jf Gttmelyn, but on a novel by Lodge. 

Capell, in the IrJroduction to his edition (p. 50), writes as follows: 'A novel or 
'(rather) pastoral romance, intitl'd ** Euphues' GoUen Legacy,^' written in a very fan- 
'tastical style by Dr nomas LODGE, and by htm fint publish'd in the year 1590, in 

* quarto, is the foundation of As ycu like if. Besides the fable, which is pretty exactly 

* foHow'd, the out-lines of certain principal characters may be oliscr%''d in the novel; 

* and some expressions of the novelist (few, indeed, and of no great moment) seem 

* Id have taken posaestion of Shakespeare's memoiy, and thence crept into the play.' 

Dr Farmer's note is to be found in his Essay Oh the Leammg «f S^akespMn 

(one cannot hut-think, frorrt the stylo and contrnts of this ESsay, that a more exact 
title would have been On the Learning of Richard Farmer, and the Ignorance of 
William Shakespeare^ On p. 15 the essayii>t says: You Like It was " certainly 
4 *« borrowed," if we believe Dr Grey and Mr Upton, from the Cokes Tkt* of Gamt- 

* lyn, which, by the way, WSS not printed till a century afterwards ; when, in truth, 

* the old Bard, who was no hunter of M.S.S., contented himself with Dr Lodge's 

* Rosalynd or Euphues' Golden Legacyt! 

Steevems supplemented Farmer'a remark with; 'Shakespeare has followed 

* Lodge's Novel more exactly than is his general cu.<tom wlien he IS indebted to Sudl 

* wonhlcps originals ; and has sketched some of his principal characters and borrowed 
*a few expressions from it. His imitations, &c., however, are in general too insit;- 
' ^cant to merit transcription. It shouU be observed that the cfaaracten of Jacques, 

* Uie Clown, and Audrey are entirely of the poet's own formation.* 

This judgement of PJeevcns stirred Coi.LlER's indignation; in the Poetical 
Decameron (vol. ii, p. 176, cd. 1S20) Collier exclaims, in reference to it,*Steeven4 

* was a tasteless pedant, and nothing better could be expected from him.' 

Knight, too, was no le« ai^red, and alter quoting the remark of Steevens, 
which I have just given, bursts forth : 'AH this is very unscrupulous, ignorant, and 
'tasteless. Lodije's Rosalynd is a worlhles.s original; Shakspere's imitations of 

* it are not insigniticant. Lodge's Novel is, in numy respects, however quaint and 
'pedantic, informed with a bright poetical spirit, and pomeases a pastOTal chaim 

* which may occasionally be comp:ucd with the best parts of Sidney's Arcadia^ 

\Mien Collier reprinted Roui/ynde in his S/ial-c/'care Library, he again replies 
to Steevens : ' Comparing Rosalynde with As You Like It, the former may indeed be 

flO 
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*tenDed " worthless," inasmuch as Shakespeare's play is so immeasurably superior to 
'it; . . . but i>iaciriK Lod^ic's A'av<lhy the side of other productions of the same cls>^s, 
' we cannot hesitate to declare it a very amusing and varied composition, full of agree- 
' «ble md graceful inventkm (fimr we are aware of no foreign authority for any of tlie 

* incidents) [Does foreign authority" exclude the Tale 9/ Came/yn f—'Ei>.'}taaA 
*with much natural forrr anfl simplicity in the style of the narrntive. That it is here 
'and there disfigured by the faults of the time, by forced conceits, by lowncss of allu- 
*sion and expression, and lonetimes hf nwonsiitency and want of decorum in the 

* characten, cannot be denied. There are errors which the judgement and genius of 

' Shake:;;'! are taiifjht him to avoid; but the admitted extent atid nature of his pcriiTal 
•obligations to Lodge afford a high tribute to tlie excellence of tiiat " original," which 

* Stccvens pronounced " worthless." It may be almost doubted whether he had even 
'taken the trouble lo read carefully that performance upon which he delivered so 
♦dofjmatical and definitive a condemnation.' 

Grant White rates Lodge's A'czd difiu rently. 'Although,' he says (ed. i), 
'there is this identity in the plots of the tale and the comedy, Shakespeare's creative 
'power appears none the less remarkably in the latter. The peisonages in the (w» 

* works have nothing in common but their names and the functions which they per- 
'form. In the talc they are without c'.iaractcr, and c\i.-t luit to go through certain 
' motions and utter certain formally constructed Complaint;> and I'assions. The ladies 

* quote Latin in astyle and with a cofMousaess which would delight a WooMn's Righu 
' Convention, and quench, in any man of flesh and blood the ardor of that love whidi 
'is the right most prized of woman. Rosalind, for instance, inuMng upon her dawn- 
'ing passion for Kosadcr and bis poverty, says : "Doth not Horace tell thee what 

* ** methode is to be used in love ? Qttermda prcwda primumt pmt mttmrnot mrhu,** 
•There was a model for the traits and language of Shakespeare's Rosalind!' 

Nor did :i.;c mellow White's judgeiiiLiit. In his second edition he reiterates: 

< The comedy is, in fact, a mere dramaii/alioa of the tale — an adaptation it would 
'now be called— 4he peisonages, the incidents, most of the- names, and even some of 
'the language, t>eing found in Lodge's Novel. The chief difference between the two 
' — more remarkable, even, than that one is a tale ar.d ibc other a drama — is that the 

* ainbilious lale is ooe of the dullest and dreariest of all the obscure literary pcrform- 

* ances that have ecme down to us from past ages, and the comedy, written as jouraey- 

< work by a playwright to please a miscellaneous audience, is the one bright, immortal 
'woodland pocra of the world.' 

Dyci: (ed. iii) : ' If Stccvens somewhat undervalues [Lodge's Rosal/ndtl^ Mr 
'Gillicr greatly overrates it' 

W. C IiAZLiTT,on the other hand, in his reprint of Collier's Skake^eare IMrary^ 
lays : ' It appears to me that Mr Collier states the matter f.iirly er.ough.' 

'Never,' says Camtiiell, ' was the prolixity and pedantry of a prosaic n.irrntive 
'transmuted by genius into such magical poetry. In the days of James I, George 
( Meriot, the Edinburgh merchant, who boih a hospital still bearing his name, is said 
•to have made his fortune by purchasing for a trifle a quantity of sand that bad been 
'brought as ballast by a ship fn m Afrir.i, As it was dr)', he sus;xctcd from its 
'weight that it contained gold, and he succeeded in hllering a treasure from it. 
'Shakespeare^ like Hcriot, took (he dry and heavy sand of Lodge and made gtdd 

'out of it.' 

As we h.ivc seen, Steevcns, by hi? suncrcihou.*; reference to Lodge, stirred Kni^h'.'.^ 
anger, and Dr Farmer was CL^ually uiUorlunolc when be said that ' the old bard wa» 
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•no hunter of MSS.* « Thus," exclaims Knight, ' " the old bard," mcaniog Sbake- 
'tpeaie, did not take the troable of doing, or was incapable of doing, what another 

*o!d bard (first a player and afterwards a naval surgeon) did with great care — consult 

* the inanuscri; t copy ' of the TaU of Cameh n. l"licreii[x?n, Knij:;bt undertalwcs to 
sliow that both Shakespeare and Lodge made use of the TaU c/ Canulyn. That 
Lodge was indebted to Gamtfyn will tie» I thinh;, conceded hy all, but Sbi^espeare's 
indebtedness to that source is founded bj Knight on three incitltnts wherein Lodge 
and Shakespeare do not agree, and wherein Shakespeare tcnik t'le hint, so Knight 
thinks, from Gamelyn: First, Lodge represents Kosadcr (pronounced, by the way, 
with the accent on the fiist syllable : Reader) as havli^ had bequeathed to him the 
largest share of his father's estate. That to Orlando should have Ikch devised the 
smallest, Knight maintains is due to the hint which SliikcsjK-arc look from the delib- 
erations of the old Knight's friends in Camelyn. To tliis difference io treatment 
Knight thinlcs is due the entirely diflerent conception of the two characteit, Rosader 
and Orlando. Secondly, in Ccv.elyn, the old man, whose sons are fatally injun d by 
the Wrestler, 'bigan bitterly liis hondos for to wrjTige.' In Lodge's Noxcl the father 

* never changed his countenance.' W herefore, when Shakespeare represents the old 
lather as noAking ' pitiful dole * over his boys. Knight detects therein the direct traces 
of Gamelyn. Thirdly, in Ledge, when the Champion ap] roaches Rosader, he sim- 
ply gives him * a shake by the sliouldcr ' ; in I'v/ /;7r // lie mocks Orlando with ' 
latmting speeches; and so in Ganulyn he starts towards the youth, * and sayde " who 
■**is thy fader, and who is thy sire? For sothe thou art a gret fool, Aat thou come 
•"hire." ' 

The fijrcc cf these protifs is, I think, weakened by the fullowing considerations: 
Had the largest share of the father's estate been bequeathed, contrary' to English 
custom* (0 the youngest son, Orlando, Oliver's jealousy and envy would not hare 
been motiveless; it would have been scarcely unnatnrsL Secondly, the Utter lamen* 
tatior.s rf a father over the violent deaths of his sons, or, thirdly, the mocking jeers 
of a braggart, are none of them of so unusual or of so extraordinary a character that 
Shakespeare ne^ have hunted round for authori^ or suggestion. 

In Tlu Nm Skak^tre Socutyt Tramaetitm (IM ii, p. 377, 1882) W. G. Stokk 
compares As Yon I.ile It and /'i -i:/. In addition to Knight's three print.=; of 

resemblance between Gamelyn and Orlando, Stone, in this good essay, detects • five 

* other parallelisms, more or less clear,' as follows : 'After bis father's death, Jobao» 
< Gamelyn's eldest brother," clothed him [Gamelyn] and fitlkimyvelvaA. eek wtothe " 
'[see 1. 73, /-^'•'']- Orlnr.rlo complains to Adam tliat Oliver's "horses .... are faire 
•"with their feeding, .... bee lets mee fecde with his IlindeS." Lodge only Says, 
'generally, that Saladyra made " Rosader his foote boy for the space of two or three 

* ** yeares» keeping him in such servile subjectioOp as if he bad been the sonne of any 
* " country vassal." WTien Oliver called Orlando a " villaine," the latter replied : ** I 
* " am no villaine : I am the yongi st sonne of Sir Rowl.and dc Boys, he was my father, 
"'and he is thrice a villaine that sales such a father begot vtllaiucs." Gamelyn 

* answered the epithet "gadelyng," thusi **! am no vrorse gadelyng ne no worse 
'"wight, Put bom of a lady and gelen of a knight" (11. I07, loS). As Game1}-n 
*rodi' aw.iy to t'nc vvrestlini^ ina'.cli, Johan [hoped] "He mighte hreke fits nrkte in 
*"lhat wrastlyng" (1. 194). In commending Orlando to Charles's "discretion," 
•Oliver said: I had as liefe dion didst h^td^ kis tueie as his ^ngtx." The wrestler 
'thus taunted Gamelyn: "Come thou ones in myn bond«Schalk thoQ never the" (1. 
<3J4). Duke Fiederick said: " You shall trie but one bIL*' Cbarks answend: 
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*** Ko, I warrant your Grace, you diall not entreat lum to a noond.*' Lastly, the 

* forest of Arden oad that to which Gamelyn and Adam betook themselves are 
'described by Ibc sr.nic m'.jrclive. Adam remarked : " That lever me were kcycs for 
•"to bcrc, Then walken iu ibU luilde woode my clothes for to tcrc." [See /ojAJ 
•Compare "And to the sicirts of this wOdt W»oi\m [Dokc Ficderick] came.'" 

I canDot sajr that I think these five additional instance* carry anacb weight. The 
phrases common to the Talc and the Dranu are in no respect cithr r unu-ual or strik- 
ing. It is only fair to add that the author of the paper by no means insists on their 
parallelism, and that they arc given only ia^idcntally to the mam purpose of his E&say, 
which, as I have stated, is a oonij»rison between Shakespeare and Lodge. 

W. W. Lloyd, whose Criticot £ssays form by far the most valuable iiortion of 
Sintjor's second edition, shares to some extent Knight's belief thit Shakespeare had 
at least read Ganulyn. On p. 1 14 be sa^s : ' There con be no doubt that [Lodge's 
' Novtll was carefully gone through by the poet, and it is not improbable that he bad 

* also in his hands the Tat§9/ Cunc'yn. Still, in this case, as in others, we most not 
'rr.>l)ly conclude that we j)0sscs;i all the sources. We have only nettr\*ive proof that 

* Shakespeare was the fir&t to dramatise Jiosalynde, and in those days ot originaUty 

* we shall make a great mistake in eagerness lo elevate Shakespeare we disable the 

* inventive resources of his ptedecessois and contemporaries. Hence we tread but oa 
'unrcrtain grnuml wTi.n in com^i.nring novel nnd plrsy we too broadly assume that the 

* improvements iu the latter are necessarily more than adoptions from another source, 
'an intermediate mind. Still, duly guarded, the value of comparison remains; the 
'glory of Shakespeare rests in any case not 00 the taste or judgement of paiticolar 

* alterations, but on the complctcntss with which, among multitudes of altcm?.tives, he 
' has pone rit^ht where he might po i ^.^ily have been tempted wrong; and in the com* 

* parisoa of the linished work with the remoter rudiment, however many links of inter* 
'mediate developement are lost, the attention is invariably guided to the spirit in which 
'irregularities were corrected, relief supplied, and cnidity or coarseness refined or 
'suppressed.* 

There is no evidence in At Ym Likt H which is to me at all conclusive dut 

Shakespeare drew any the smallest inspiration frr::i 7 ' :• Tale cf G-mulyn. The 
atmospheres of the two works .irr hcavcnwide apart, and n" for in rcrerl al re]x»tition5, 
it is not impossible that a number of phrases might be f^mod common to As You 
JLtke H and the Book cf Job. | As between Lodge and Shakespeare, however, the 
case is different -^there can be no doubt that the Ntfvtt is inter wove n in the drama, 
but whether by .siiakespcare's hand, or, as Lloyd suggests, ^y another's,^w7ib fin tell? 
Whether Shakesi>enre went directly to the Novel itself, or gilded with his beavenly 
alchemy some pale, colorless drama which had been tried and firikd, hot whose 
dramatic capabilities Shakespeare's keen eye detected, I find it impoauble to decide, 
llie trivia! Memish^-s in Az Yoit Like It which have hrrn .iscrthed with probability, 
by Wright and others, to haste on Shakespeare's part, may be attributed, it. seems to 
me, quite as plausibly to the outcroppings of the original play, which Shakespeare 
remodelled, and their pretence would still be doe, more or less, to hasie. 'Among these, 
there Is one, however, for which, I thinlc, haste is hardly a sufficient explanation, and 
this is, the character of Touchstone. If there is one quality in which Shakespeare is 
forever Shakespeare, it is in the unity of his characters, in their tliorougli individuality, 
in their absolute truth to themselves. A hundred^wnd fifty years ago Bope said that 
to prefix names to the qieechei in Shakespeare's plays was alnost sopetftuons; the 
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apeeches themselves uncrrin^'iy proclaimed the speakers. Wc also know that cither 
lielbre the entnnce of an important character, or very sooo after, Shakespcaic ia wont 
Id give either « prelude or* keynote, aa it weie» of that cliaraeter, and with thia key- 
note we all know bow absolutely every subsequent trait or utterance is in harmony. 
If, then, this test be applied to Touchstone (or, why not say, this touchstone to 
Touchstone), will hiS character from tirst to last stand it ? Is the * clownish fool ' 
and the *foyiuah down' of the Fliat Act, with hia bald jesU of kniglito and paneakea, 
the Touchstone of the Fifth Act, who had trod a measure, flattered a lady, been 
politic with his friend and smooth with his enemy ? Is the simpleton of the First 
Act, ' Nature's natural ' as he is in truth, the same with thejrouchstonc who can cite 
Ovid nnd quarrel in print, by the book ? Ate there not Iwre two Beperate~cEaracte«a ? 
These two downs cannot be one and the same. The true Touchstone wc meet for the 
first time in the Forest of Ardcn, and ahhou^'h when Jaqucs speaks of him wc have 
already seen him and beard bitn, yet it is Jacques who gives us the kej'note of bis cba> 
tacter; and in the Tbodntoneof the last Act we recognise our dd acquiintance, who 
•okiDDly pondered that 'from hourto hourwe lipe and ripe, and then from hoar to 
*hoor we rot and rot, and thereby hangs a tale.' 

However rat id may have been Shakespeare's comj^K^ition, I cannot supjxjsc — it is 
to me unthmkablc — that from the vcrj' first instant each character was not present 
be&re hira in perfect aymnetry and afaaolufe completeneia. For any diaereptncy, 
therefore, any distortion in the character of Touchstone, haste in compoution is 
hardly, I tliink, an adc'",uate explanation, and I bntn* ly sugj^est one of two courses 
as a possible solution : I'irst, cither we have, in the Clown of the Second Scene of the 
play, the genuine roynbh fiool of die original old play which Shafcfltptarf rewrote, 
and who here cropa out, pecfaapa through an overaigfat (here^ at leaat, due to haste), or 
perhaps purposely retained to please the groundlings; or else, secondly, that the 
Clown who cracks his joke about beards and mustard was not Touchstone, but a 
Kparate and very different character, and who should never have been called Touch- 
atone. Theobald, be it obaerved, was the fiact (and this, too, not till his second edl* 
tion) to call this Clown Touchstone. He is our sole authority fiw it. This Cluwa 
Kosalind threatens with the whif5 — would she ever have thus menaced Touchstone? 

Although this latter suggestion will relieve Touchstone's character from inconsist* 
ency^— an inconsistency widdi all must have felt, and to which Wr^ht expressly calk 
attention, — ^yet the other trifling blemishes remain, such as styling Rosalind at one time 
the 'shorter,' and at another time the 'taller,' or speaking of 'Juno's s%vans,' S:c. 
For these, I think, we must fall back on the explanation that they are the survivals of 
the older pUy. Theobald's eiror in nomenclature (that la, In ealluig the Qown of 
the Second Scene Touchitone) may account for the moat aerioua of alt; but for tiie 
others, I think, wc can account by supposing that there was an older drama, which 
was intermediate between our As You Like It and Lodtje's Nozel. 

Moreover, the weakness which we all feel here and there in the last scene, in pas- 
sagea which, aa Wright fitly aaya, *are not, to aay the least, in Shakespeare'a best 
' manner,***-*!! these imjv rfi cticns will be readily accounted for if we fu])posc them 
to be remnants ol the ol<l [ lay, which Shakesp(:'arf wa« either too hurried, or too 
indiflerent, to erase. The chicfest objection to this lies in the uncritical method which 
is herein implied, whereby we attribute, as a rule, whatever is good to Shakespeare, 
mid whatever is k.^s ^'^'od to some one else. Still, I , the rvle may he, for the 
nonce, applied with due prnpnety to the close of this pla\. 

Fulthennore, is there not a mystery hanging over the staying of As Vam Like it 
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\if the WttdcM of the Stotlonen^ Company ? It is not utterly beyond the pde of 
pOlsibOitf thai a due to the mystety might be found in a clashing of peciuiiiii7 

inlerests Ix-twrcn t!tc ownrf. of the old play and of ihc new, an<l which was never 
set at rest uotU the ownership of both passed into the same hands before the Fint 
Foho was entered on the StaHmer^ Rtgisters and pennitted to be printed. 

The student will find elaborate comparisons between Lodge's Novel and this play 
in. the Skakespfare JaMrhuh, vol. vi, pp. 226-249, by Delius; alio an exCicniely 
valuable analysis of the Tate of Gamdym^ io the Skaktspeare Jahrbuch^ vol. xxi, pp. 
69-148, by Zupitza; and afjain in iho Nrw ShrtL ip,-r^ S<\ tffy's Tratn -ns. Part ii, 
pp. 277-293, 18S2, by W. G. Stone, wlicirin the writer * examiocs Shakspcre's treat- 
* ment of Lodge's Rouilynde from a negative point of view; «id mstead of showing 
*his agreement tbetewidi, dwdls upon his diveigenoe thefefrom in varying the pkt 
*and in moJifyinc; the' characters ' All these valuable Essays arc designed for the 
benefit of tho&e who have no access to the originals, and it is needful here merely to 
give their titles. In reprinting on the following pages both Tht Tale of Gamel/n and 
Lodge's XetafyKde, the origins! nsterial is siippKed fion vrhicfa the stndeat,witb heit 
piafit to himself* csn make his own deductions and comparisons. 



THB TALB OP GAMELVN 

TTie Tate of Gamelyn is here reprinted from Skeat's admirable edition {Ctarmdon 
Press Series, Oxford, 1SS4). The following few facts, all that are germane to this 
play, are wholly derived from that editor's excellent JnirodiutwH, and as much as 
poHible in his very words: We may vonghly dale the Tale o/Cametjm near dm 
middle of the fourteenth century. It so happens that all the copies of it which hive 
been preserved occur in MSS of the Canterbury Titles; in three of thi; l . ^iS^^, 
however, it docs not appear; but when it docs appear it is always in ilic &anie place, 
£ /. in the gap left in Chancel's woik hy his omissioB to finiib the oompgsitioo (or» 
more proK-ibly, the revision) of the Cook's Tale. There is* in Act, no connection 
between Gani -lyn ;.r, 1 .my work of Chaucer, and no reason for connecting it with 
the Cook's Talc in particular, beyond the mere accident that the gap here found in 
Chaacer*s work gave an opportonHy Ibr intradodng it * I cannot but protest,' says 
Skeat, 'against thi stupidity of the botcher whose hand wrote above it "The Cokes 
'Tale of GanKlyn" That was done because it hapjicncd to be found next f^/f-rr 
' the Cook's Talc, which, in&lcad of being about Comclyn, is about Ferkiu the revdicri 
* an idle apprentice.' 

It so happens that none of the bladC'Ietter editions of Chaucer contain the TSUti, 
which was, in fact, nuvcr piiiiled till 172I, but MSS of Chaucer cirruhittd aim-ps; 
readers, and in this way Thomas liOdge become acquainted with it. He certainly 
made use of a MS, which gave the name of tlK old Knight as Sir John of Burdeux ; 
a Cambridge MS is the only one known to Skcat whtdi has the spelling bt$fdtux$. 
Whence Lodge obtained t!;c latter part of his RcsalynJe does not .ippcar, hut it is 
not improbable that he had it from some Ilahaa novel. Gamelyn is rcmnrkahic 
being a Stony without a heroine; no ii^male name is even meotioned in it, and it is 
only in the 6fth line from the end tfiat we are told that the hero *wedded a wife both 
good and fair ' I Icnce it is not surprising that Lodge thought It ncccssary tO expand 
the story, and to provide a Koaoliad for his Kosader. 
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The footnotes ue wbolly taken fiooi Skcafk NuUi and Chttaryt In icpifaittng, 
the only liberty I have taken is to dian|e the duiacter j intoj' at the hq;iuBiqg, and 
into /A in the middle, of a wonL 

LITHETH,andleilenelh*aadhei1cenetharf8ht» i 
And ye schuUc here a lalkynp • of a doughty ko^^i 
Sire lohan of Boundys • was his rigbtc name, 3 
He cowde of zvorture jnougli - and mochil of game. 4 
Hue tones the kn%ht hadde • diat with his bodj he wan; 
The eldest was a mochc schrewe • and sonc he bygan. 6 
His bretheren k ucd wcl here fader • and of him were agost, 7 
The eldest deserued his fadres curs * and bad it at the last. 
The goode knight Us lader • |jmedt ao/im, 9 
Tliat deth was cornea hin to * and handled Um fid soie. 



But his chief anxiety was for Ins dildicn*s Ihtnre. He, thereAve, sent for 
wise knights to come and help bin dlq»se of his prapeitjr; and diaiged dieni to 
divide bis land evenly, and not tO folget OmnAjU, biS TOOOg SOU. The kni^^hav- 
tag learned his wishes, 

Tho Icte they the knight lyen • that was nought in hele* 4I 
And wenten io-to counscil - his laudes for to dele ; 43 
For to delen hem aUe * to oon, that wss her thought 43 
And for Gamelyn was congest • he schidde hane nought 

Al the lond that thcr was • they daltm it in two, 45 
And letca Gamclyn the^nge • wilhoute londe gp^ 
And ech of hem scyde * to other full lowde, 

Ws bretlieven nd|^ >eve Urn kod * whan he good cowde. 4S 

When they reported this division to the knight, he liked it right nought, and told 
4iem to keep still, and he would deal oat his land at his crwn will, as foUowsi 

Johan, myn cl'l'-ytc r-onc schal haue plowes f)iie 

That was my ladrcs heritage * whil be was on lyue 58 
And my mydddesle sooe ■ fyne plowes of lond{ 

That I halp for to gctc • with my ri^;hte hond; 

And al myn other purchaa • of londcs and of Icedes, 6I 
That I byquethe to Gamelyn ■ and allc my goodc stecdcs. 



I. Lit'utk, Hearlcen ye. The tmpcrattve plural. 3. Boumdyt. It t» not clear wliat is menu 
by ' Boun<!j ,s,' nor is there any clear indication of the supposed locality of the story. ' H undys,' a 
pUce-n»ffle, is perhaps abounds, marches, IxirJcr-l.md ; or possibly Uon^, near FaUisc in N'or- 

aundy. 4. ' He was tiifficicnUy instructed in right bringing up. and knew much about sport.* 

6. srArvtMr.wlelced amt. 6 . t»ne1utfgaH,iiit. lonalte good htt reputatioa. y. t^it^, 

afraid (in a good sense). ■ • . i !r ng time. 41. ' Then they left the knight lyin;; there, 

who was not in health * 4^. i/ .V, divide. 43. ' Te apportion ihcm all to one, that was 

their pLin.' 44. /<«<//<>»', And bccitjse. 45. </.i//r»«,di\ iilc l. 48. ^uham kt gtode^wde, 

when be knew what was food, /. 0. when be wa* old enough to know right fron wfong ; or, as wo 
now lay, when h« came to yean of discretion. Observe that die divbion of land here propoaed wu 
rot final; the good knight, bciiit; ?.till alive, altered it. 57. /Aikyj, >'h,h-l-" ''^ . 'A /.' KfA 
of land was .is much as could be ploughed with one plough.' — Wright, a/. Skeat.— — 58. tf« '^ut, 

in life ; alive. 61. fiurckat, !.«, pttrchaMt. StOI spplM* 1*** te sH prapwty oblataed 

^dMnrise than by drsfnit. 
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Having thus disposed of hir, imri, he la^fltoMitilltBddiedvlieBliit tfanecaac 



When he was buried under the grass, 

Sone die cider brother ' gylcd tbej«nge knaae; 7® 
He took into Ilia bond 'his kmd and his leede, 71 

And Gamelyn himsclfe - to clothcn and to fccdc. 

He clolhed him and fcddc him ■ yucl and cek wrothe^ 73 
And lect bis loodes for-fare * and his bouses botlic, 74 
HbpttlGeiMidbisiroodes'aiiddedeiiodiing wcl; 

And seththen he it aboi^^ • on his hist feL |6 
Now Gamelyn waxed strong, so that neither man nor boy dared tex hink. 

Gamdyn stood on a day * in his brotheict j«rde, %t 

And bygan with his hond ■ to handlen liis beido; 

He tboughte on his londcs • that layen vnsawe* 83 

And his (aire okes ■ that dowa were i-drawe ; 84 

Hit pailces were I'bnicm* and his deer byieoed. 8$ 



Not * sit^le good steed did he have leit Soon after his hroifaer came np, and 

asked Gamelyn if the meat was ready, which enraged Gamclyn, who 'swore by 
goddfs book Thou shalt zpi l^ake thyself; I will not bo thy cook.' His brother is 
astouLsbcd at such language, and Gamcl}'n rehearses his grievances, thou-Wi^ his 
brother instead of naing the respectful /Mr, and winds top with cnsriog hia. HVhere* 



opoQ his qddc-tenpeied hrotber fq)lied : 

' Stond stillc, gadclyncj and hold right thy pecs ; 102 

Thou schalt be fayn for to haue * thy mete and thy wede; I03 

Wliat spekest Uiou, Gamelyn * of lond other of lecde Y I04. 

Tlianne aejde Gamelyn * the child that was yin^ 10$ 

•Cristcs curs mot he haue • that clcpcth rae gadclyngi 

I am no worse gadclynfj ■ nc no worse wijjht, 107 
But bom of a lady • and gctcn of a knight.' 



The brother dared not approach Gamelyn, but bade his men get staves to beat the 
boy, who, when he saw them, all thus armed, draw near, looked round for some means- 

of defence, and his eye lit on a large pestle standing up against a wall; this be seized, 
and looking like a wild lion he laid round him lustily, and soon had all the men lying 
in a heap. His brother, not relishing this turn of alTairs, lied up into a loft and shut 
flie door ftsL Gamelyn looked evecywhcie for his brother, and finally espied him 
looking out at a window. Then b^an a parley which ended in the brother's coming 
down and making his peace, and promising that all of Gamelyn's inheritance should 
be restored, and more too if be wanted iu ' But the knight tboughte on trcsown and 
Gamelyn on none. And wente «nd klite bis hrotbcr when Ibey were at ooo/ & r. at 
one, L e. reconciled. Alas, yo«mg Gamelyn, nothing he wist witli what « Alie trensoa 
brother him ki^-f <1 ! 



70. gyttd, bccuikd ih* young boy. 1 yt. Utdt, people, wrft .— 9 3 . ynHmmd ttk mttkt, 

badly, aay abominably. 74. Uft Ait Umia for-fare, let hit lands go to mln. 7 6. *An4 
afterwards he paid for it in hit Tair skin.* We should now say, his recompense fell upon his ewa 

head - Si. ytrde, yard, courtyard. 83. -■•iiaxve, un^^wn. 84. i-Jruu-r, pulled d:«n 

to the ground. SS- fyreutd, stolen. loa. g»d*lptg, fcUow ; a term of reproach. But 
flbsMW tlHtt the Mitam ilea In the tltnllarityof die Muad of th* void M (Sandys HewceCaw* 

lyn's indignant reply. 103. ' Thou ^h ,!t be e'^d to gef awiC Ibed >ad dethfag. * M| . ttktf^ 

eilber.— /»Vt young. 107. wight, man. 
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liOwfh ind lesteneth • and holcleth yonr tongp 169 
And ye scbul hccre talkyng ■ oi Gmielya the jottgei. 

Ther was thrr bysidcr* • cr>'cd a wrastlyng, I71 
And tberlor thcr wiu> set vp - a ram and a riog; 
And Gamelyn was in wtUe * to wende thctto 

For to {ircucn his might • what he cowthe d<k 174 
Brother,' seyde Gamelyn • 'by seynt Richer, 175 
Thou most lene me to nyght ■ a litcl courser 176 
That is frnsdi to the spores * on for to r> dc ; I77 
I most 00 an crandc ' a litel her bysidc.' I78 
By god !' styde his brother • 'of stC(<los in my stalle 

Go and chese the the best * and spare non of alio x8o 
Of steedesoff frf couaoa ■ that atonden hem bisydc ; 
And lei me, goode fapodwr ■ whider thou wott lyde.' 

• Her bysidc, brother • is crjcd n wraitlyng, 
And iherfor schal be set vp ■ a ram and a ryng; 

Mochc worschip it were * brother, to vs alle, 185 
M%ht I the mm and the ijng • bring home to this halle.' 

A stcede ther was sadclcd • smcrtcly and skeet ; tSlf 

Gamelyn did a paire spores • fast on his feet. 

lie settc his foot in the styrop * the steedc he bystrood. 

And toward the wnstelyng • the >onge duld rood. 

Tho Gamelyn the yonge • was ridcn out at gat, t^I 
The false kni^4t his brother • lokketl it afkr that. 
And b)-soughte lesu Crist - that is hcucn kyng, 
Re mighte brelce his nekke * in that wrastelyng. 

As sone xs Claioelyn com * ther the place was, I95 
He lipli'.c (1 an of his steedc • and stood on the graSy 

And ther be herd a frankclcyn ' wayloway synge, I97 
And tngan Utteily * his hoodes lor to wiynge. 

Goode man,* leyde Gamelyn ■ < why makes tow this fsre? 199 

Is ther no man that may •_>'OU hclpc out of this care?' 
iVlias !' seyde this frankelcyn * * thxU cucr was I bore 1 
Fortweyestalirartheaooe»*l«enethatlhauelore; 202 
A diampiomi is in the place * that hath i-wroi\f^t me sorm, 203 
For he hath slayn my two soncs • but if god hem borwet **H 
I would ^uc ten pound * by lesu Crist ! and more, 

"With the noQcs I fand a man * to handelen him aore.* ao6 
' Goode man/ aayde Gamelyn • * wilt fbeti wel doon, 207 
Hold myn hois, whil my man • draweth of say schoom, 

171. ty. close by.^ 171. ctycd, prodalmeil.''^^— 174. /rnwM. test, shew, 174. 

€tmtht, could. 175. Richer, Richard. Mb name still appears in our Prayer-books. 

Vfi» UlUt loaa. 171^ *P»r—» span.— — l^t. her fytuU, close by here. itn. tkne, 

ClhooSfc 1 85. tvorsrhi/i, hOBWirj- 187. imrrtely and tkttl, quickly and vtMOlfi V jfU 
7>tf, wliCB. 195. th(r, where. 197. -uMylo-vay, wcllaway. For Ang. S.iJt. tnl/Jiul, III. 

* woe I I.i ! v> le !' 199. niaktit<rM, m-ikcst thou. igq./arr, bch.iviour. aoa. /cr/-, lost. 

a o j . tonve, sorrow. 804. btU-i/, &c., unless Cod be surety for them, 1. e. cn&urc their 
The two are aet ilalii, but (teatly tfisabled. ia6^ JV%4 M» mtmn, on <he 



Ihat, provided that. For tht nontx. Tor the occasion, stands hr/or then ra»«» for the onee; ep bet* 
vdih tht u»ntt im with tkem <fntt, with the once. 307. wilt thorn, ftc., if ihott wishcal to do m 
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And help my num to kepe * my dothes and mf ateed^ 109 

And I wil into place go • to loke if I may sjKJcdi-.' 

* Hy god I' saydc the frankeleyn • 'anon it schal be dooo; 
J wil my<fielf be thy man aad drawcn of iby scbooo. 
And wende tbou into place lesu Critt the tpeede. 

And drede oot of Iby clothes ■ nor of thy goode iteede.' ^14 

Barfoot and vngcrt • Camclyn in cam, 
AUe ibat weren in the place ' heede of bim they nam, 216 
How he dunte auntre him * of hun to dooa his might 8t7 
That was so doughty ehampjoun • in wiaattyqg and in fight 

Vp sterte the champioun ■ rapely anoon, St9 

Toward _yongc Garaelyo • he bigan to goon, 

And saydc, ' who is thy fader - and who is thy ftire ? 

For cotbe thoa ait a gret Mi * that thou cone hiiol* 

Gamelyn answerde • the champioun tho, 

* Tbou k tie wo wfl my fader • whil hf couthc go^ S24 
\ViiUc& be wa:> ou lyuc ■ by seiut Martyn I 

Sir lohan of Boondys was Us name * and I GaadyB.' 
' Felaw,' seyde the champioun • *al-«» IDOt I thiyiN^ aay 
I knew wcl thy fader • whil he was on l3rue; 
And thiscif, Gamelyn - I wil that thou it hceie» 

WhOthoowere a^ng boy •anochesdirewethoaweie.' sjo 

Than seyde Gamelyn • and swere by Cristes ore ^3* 

* Now I am older woxe ■ thou schalt fynde me a more I' SiJS 

* fie god 1' ftayde the champioun * * welcome mote thou be I 

* Come thoa ones in nyn hood * schalt thou iwner the.* 334 

The time was night and the moon was shining whtn An wrestling began. Many 
• trick did the champion try on Gamelyn, but in vain. Then said Gamelyn to the 

champion : • I have withstood many tricks of thine, now you mv:st tn* onf or tv, o of 
mine' Whereupon, of all his tricks he showed him only one, ' and cast him on the 
left side, that three hbbes to brak.* And thereto one of his arms that gave a great 
cmck. Then said the F^ankUn: *Blessed he thoa, Gamdyn, tliat ever thoo wait 
bc rn,' and being no longer in awe of the champion be scoffed at him for being beaten 
by so ynuntj a man. liut the champion answered that GanK lyn was the master of all, 
and that never in his hie had he been so roughly handled. And Game^n stood 
there shirtless, and dared any one to eneoonter him, sathically remarking that the 
chani: i ii >!id ttOt appett to want any more. Not a soul came forward. At last two 
gentlemen, the overseers of the games, told Gamelyn to put on his shoes and stock- 
ings, for the fair was over. Then said Gamelyn : ' So mote I well fare, I have not yet 
aold out the half of my ware.* Whereupon the champion grimly spoke up : * He is 
a Ibol that thereof buyetli, thou scllest so dear.' • Fellow,' said the Franklin, *why 
d<i;;t thou blame his ware ? wh.it thou Iwuglitest thou haclst too cheap.' Then the 
wardens that were of that wrestling ciune and tircught Gamelyn the ram and the ring, 

814. drtd* not of, fcTr nol fef . a ift. mam, took. Siy. • How he dared adventure him- 

«clf, to prore hi» »trt<ii;ih upon Wm tbat was M doughty a champion T* 319. raj^e/y aiu»m, 

qui,Wly in a minuic. 324. U'A/V coutkt go, whilst he w.is ..Llc to go .tbout. 337. Filavt, 

fcllow (u a term of reproach). vrj. al-t» mot /, u I may. 930. • mocJu ttJkretm, &C., 

ghoa wast • great doer of mlicliicf. Gamdyn ictora tfial b* to now m tiwv, I. e. a sliB graaier dscf 
«r iDiMlikf. a|t. «rr. giact.-- SJ i. «mm», frown m tkt, ibrive. 
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•ad he went, with much joy, home fai the monuiig. His brother saw him coming 
wkh a great rowte, and bade shut the gate, and hold him without. The porter of 

his lord was full sore agast, and started at once to the gate, and locked it fast 

[The chief points of resemblance K-twecn As You Like It and The Tale of Game- 
iyn here cease. In what remains only ibc iianjc Adam, and Adam's tlight with Gam- 
dya to a foreit where they find outlaws feasdng, can be at aU considered comroon to 
both. I have been careful to retain, as far as possible, the phraseolo?)' of the original 
in the following ab^ract of the remaining six hundred lines of The Tale. It is of 
necessity brief, and gives merely an outline of the story, from which it can be seen 
that there are no situations, except possibly the fiaceM-soene, wherein young Gamelya 
could have sen-ed in the least as the direct prototype of Orlando.] 

When Gamelyn, fluilji d with victory, returned home with the ram and the ring 
and a disorderly crew of friends, he found the gate shut against bim. Whcrcupoa 
he kicked the gate in, caught the porter, brake his neck, and threw bim down a 
velL Hit fiiends were cordially in^led by hhn to help themsdves to neat, and Urn 
drink five tuns of wine were hospitably placed at their disposal. His brother mean- 
wliilf l.iy hid in a *litel tcrct ' of the castle .and j^nw them 'wasting bis good,' but 
* durstc he not speke.' This carousal lasted for eight days, then the guests took their 
leave, and when they had *tiden and {•goon, Gamelyn stood allone, friends had he 
noon.' His brother ventured then from bis hiding-place, which he had apparently 
changed, though we are not told why, from the ' toret ' to the * scllecr.' The trcach- 
er('>us knight forgave Gamelyn, and even went so far as to tell him that because 'of 
my body, brother, heir geten have I noon, I will make thee mine heir, I swear hy 
St Johan.' Gamelyn was, of course, very grateful, but nothing wist of his brother's 
guile. Under the pica of an oath which he had made when from bis hiding-place be 
had seen Gamelyn throw the porter down the well, the brother persuaded Gamelyn 
to be bound hand and foot, merely out of formality, that his oath should not be 
brakea. But as soon as he was bound and securely fettered, his hrottier told every> 
body that Gamelyn was mad. For two days and two nights, without meat or drink, 
was the young fellow fastened to a post. Then he appealed privately to Adam, who 
was the spencer, or ofticer of the household who dispensed the provisions, to succour 
hlai, which Adam, die spencer, did, with food and drink. It was then agreed 
betweea them that Adam should unlock Gamelyn's fetters, and when the feasting and 
revelry wa.s at its height, with all the Allots and Priors, on Sunduy, Gaintlyn should 
make an appeal to all the men of holy Church for help, and if they refused he should 
hreak forth, and he with a good staiT.and Adam with anolher,%ht kit freedom. And 
ft so befell, the men of holy Church baimed him instead of blessing him, where«|>OB 
be cast away his fetters and began to work, and with such good effect that there was 
none of them all that with his staff met but he made him overthrow, and quit them 
his debt * Gamelyn/ said Adam, ' do them but good ; they are men of holy church, 
draw of them no blood, take heed of the tonsure, and do them no harms, but break 
both their lcg5, and after that their arms.' Thi,<! provident advice was followed until 
at loit Gamelyn t;ot at his brother; him he struck in the neck, and al.'io a little above 
the girdle, and bruised bis backbone, and set him in the fetters. The sherifT was 
summoned by those who escaped, and when Gamelyn saw him and his posse approach 
ha fled with Adam, so that when the sheriff got to the castle he found a nest, but no 
egcr : however, he found the brother fettered, and aaone sent for a doctor to heal his 
backbone. 

Gamelyn and Adam meanwhile marched steadOy into the wood; but the latter 
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took it ill, and at last said: ' I see now that it is better to be a ^ncer. It is far 
'preferable kejs for to bear than to walk in this wild wood my clothea fer to tear.' 

* Adam,' said Gamclyn, • dismay thee rit^lit nou^'lit ; many a good man's child into 
' care is i-brought.' And as ihey were walking together they heard talking of men 
Dear by. Then Gainclyn under the wood looked aright, and seven score of young 
men h« saw well a*dight, that is, accotitred ; all sat at meat in a circle aboat *Adaai/ 
said Gamclfn, 'now have we no doubt, after ill romclh good, through Rrace of God 
*nlmip,ht; me thinkcth of meat and drink that I hive a sij^ht.' Adnrn Kx)ked tlien 
under wood-bough, and when he saw meat he was glad enow ; for he hoped to God 
to have his share or deel, and he was tore akmged after a good meal. The master 
outlaw, after finding out who they were, hade them sit there adown for to lake rest, 
and bade them eat and drink, and that of i!ic K st. In the course of time liamclyn 
rose to be king of the outlaws. Meanwlule his false brother had risen to be shcnliV 
and caused Camelyn to b<: i roscribed as an outlaw and summoned (o a]>[x-ar at the 
next sessions. 'Alas,' said Gainelyn, ' that ever I was so slack As not to break his 
'neck, though I diil break his back.' llciwever, Gamelyn was thrust in prison. His 
brother Ote now appi an d, aiul lx;canie surety for Gamclyn's appearance on the next 
court day. On that day Gamelyn entered the court with a band of his merry men, 
and finding that his folse brother had suborned a jury to condcnm to death his briMher 
Ote, as a forfeit for his absence, he scl/cd thi Ji:''j;e, the sluriff (his brother), and 
the jury, and hanged llicin all. This act of sunnuary jublice ieenicd somehow to 
Strike the king very favourably, for he not only made Ote a Ju;>iice, but Gamelyn a 
Chief Justice. The latter thus recovered his hnd and his serfs; brother Ote made 
him his heir, and Gamelyn wedded a wife both good and fair. And tliey lived 
together, while that Crist wold, Until GameljTi was buried under the mold. And so 
shall wc alii none may flee : God bring us to the joy, that ever shall be. 



The Tkxt of Roui'ynJe here given is from a co]»y i.-^iied by the I/iW'TrKfAff 
ClUa, and placed, with alacrity, at my disposal by my kmd friend, Mr Au&XANDER 
Smith, of Glasgow. In the Fifik Annual Report^ 1878, of this excellent Club, that 
has done, and is stilt doing, such fine work in its especial field, this issue of Lodge's 
Novel \S thus sj>okcn of: ' In regard to " Rosalyndc," it may be no'rd that the first 

* edition, I59^\ has never until now been reprinted. For the use of the unique original 
< (unfortmatcly imperfect) in dw Bxitwetl fihravy,tlie Club is inddiled to the kindness 

• of Mr S. Christie-Miller. The deficiency (Sig. R, 4 leaves) has been supplied from 
*the .'second edition, 1592, in the collection of Mr Hcnr)' Iliith.' 

Marginal references are placed oppo.site those passages only which have been 
specifically mentioned by critics in the preceding Commentary on the Play. 

The Novd Is so long, and demands so many pt^s, diat I have compressed its 
lonn^not its sulistance, in all possible ways, running into -the text when practicable 
lines of poetry, titles of chai)ters, &c., ^Lc., which in the original stand out in the 
page w ith generous margins. For the same reason I have not followed the original 
in printing every name in small capitals. Be it remembered, therefore, that the sub* 
Stance alone is liere icprodoced; the Ibnn is quite disregarded. 
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RosALYNDB. || EvPHUES GOLDEN LB- \ gftcie .* found oftcr his death II In kh Cell at 

Si- II Icxedra. || Bequeathed to Philautus fcr.nes || nouifed vp witli their •^father in 
Enjj- II land. |j Felchl from the Canaries. || By T. L. Gent. || LONDON, \ Jmprinled 
by Tkomai OrmH for 71 <r . |j and John Buibie, |j 1590. |J 

To THE RIGHT HO- |[ nourablc and his mofl eftccmed jj iMrd tki Lord of Hunfdm^ 

/.orJ W rham*x rlainc of her Maiclliis !| l\^uJ7iold, and Couernor cf ker^ ToWDft 
of Harwicke ; [ T. L.G. wijheth incrcajc [| of all honourable vcr- [| lues. || 

SVck A'omancS (right Jlonourahlf) a! d:Ir>hti:f In nuirtiaU e.xploytiS, attempted 
their adions in the honour of Auguftus, becauje he xvas a Fairon of fouUiers : and 
Vilgtl di^ifitd Mm wuRi kis feems^ as a MoeceiMS af/ekotltrt \ iatk itytUfy adtMun* 
(in^ his royahie, as a Prinee warlike and learned. SmcA as faerifice to Pallas, /r^« 
fi.t h--r -u'i.'h / .M < J as fke is tvife, attJ -.ci/h armour as Jlie is valiant; obferuing 
hert iu //.<;/ excellent to -pt-oi> u^hich acdicateth honours according to the perfedion 
^ tkt per/m. WhrnJuOrtd [right koHouraUe) witk a deep tnftght into the em' 

JidertUitH of tkefe premiffes, feeing your L. to be a Patron cf all niurliall men, OtUt 
a Moecen.is of fuch as applie themf clues to flud '.e; xuearing xoilh Pallas l^:h the launce 
and the bay,and ayming -with Auguflus at the fauour of all, by the honourable vertues 
of yourminde: being rr.y jdje. first a Student^ emd after falling from bookes to armes, 
auen vewed m att my thoughts dutifully to affect your L. Ifauing with Cap/: Clarke 
made a voyage to the f lands if Tcrccras C" the C;ui,iri<.s, to beguile the time with 
labour, J writ this boo he; rough, as hatchl in the flormes of the Ocean ^ and feathered 
im tkt f urges of many perillous feat. Bttt ttt U it tht worte of a fotUdier and « 
fek^Ur^J prefumed to fhrowde it wider your Honors patroitage, at ant tkat it tkt 
fautor and faucurer of all vertuous atlion-; <t.'1 zchofe honourable I.oues gror. '-n 
from the gencrall applaufe of the xvhole Common ic-calth for your hig':er deferts, may 
keep it fri the mallice of entry bitter tung. Other reafons more particular {right 
ffmaraile) ekeUenge in me a fpeeiatt affedlitm to your L, as being a fekoller witk 
your hoo noble fonncs, ^Taster Edniond Carcw ^ M. Robert Carcw, [t-.L'O fens 
ivorthie of fo h-ncrable a tree, and a tree glorious in fuch honour nhle fniite) ai alfo 
being fcholler in the Vniuerfttie vndcr that learned and vertucus Knight Sir Edward 
HobUe, wkm kt toot Batekder im Arts, a mH as toelt lettered as vretl borne, and after 
the Etyntologie of his name foaring as high as the T. /y,-; of hit. -rlr.lge can mount 
him, happie etierie way, ir* the more f. rfunate, as biffed in the honor of fo rertuous 
a Ladie. Thus {right honourable) the duetie that J ewe to the fonnes, ehargeth me 
tkat all my affeeHen be fdaeed on tke falktr\ far where the braunehes are fo precious, 
the tree fffT-e must be most excellent. Ccmmaunded and ei>iboldened thus t .•/ '' the 
eonf deration cf thefe forepo.ffed reafons, to pre font my Booke to your Lorddiip; I 
humbly intreate, your Honour will vouch of my labours, and fauour a fouldiers and 
a ftkotters pern vritk your gracious aeetptaneti wko amfweret in affeetion vtkat k* 
wants in eloquenee; fo denoted to your Honour, at kis anefy defire is, to end kit lifi 
Vnder the fauour cf fo martiall and learned a Patron. 

/testing thus in hope of your Lord/hips courtefte, in deyning the Patronage cf my 
V)trke,J eeafe : wifning you as many honourable fortutus as your Lordjhip can dcftre, 
or limaptie* 

Your Honours foittdier 
humb'y !i>^eelioratc .* 
1 homos Lodge. 
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To the Cfntkmm Readers, 
GEntlanen, look not here to fuid anie fprigs of Pallas bay Crcc, nor to hew the 
hHBoar«f anjramoRtoi L««ieale,iiorthepleart]igvMneof anie eloquent Orator: Noh 

mltmm /aperttXhey be ttatttn abooe my capacitie; iheCiblcrs chccke fliall neucr light 
on my head. X: /ul:r z '.tra crfpLLint, I will goc no furtlier tlian ihc Iatchet,aa4> 
tLcn all IS welL Hcerc you may perhaps find fom leaues of Venus mir- 
lie, IM bea«tt down s feoldier with liw cttitlnxe, not fao^ I, iii, 124 

the allurement of a iik-d tongoe. To be briefe Gentlemen, rooiae for s 
foulJior, ix. a fiikr, tliat giucs you the fruits of his labors that he wrought in the 
Ouam^ wtieo euerie line wis wet wrilh a furge, & cuerie humorous pafsion countcr- 
dbtdA with • ftonae. 1/ you like it. fo : and yet I will be yours in daetie, if you bee 
■nae in Craoor. Bat if AUmus or aiue fqiiiDt<eied alfe that hath mightie eaves to coa« 
cf'r.\?^-'-'h .'.^V:-, and yet little reafon to iudge; if hee come aboord our Barkc to 
find fauit With ihe f;;'.!:';^. whon he hnows cot the flirowdcs. He downe into the 
kold« and fetch out a niitic pollox, that fawe no funne this feauen ycare, and either 
veil be baft him« or beaoe the coddcooibe ouer boord to feede cods. Bat comteoos 
Gentlemen that Craottf noft* haclfhite none, & pardon what is oucrslipt, let fueh come 
& TTelcome, lie in'o the StevA-ards roome, & fetch them a kan of our bcft bcuradge. 
Well Gentlemen, you haue Euphua Ltgacie. I fetcbt it as farre as the Hands of 
Tkrarm^ and theraiMe itiid it; eenfniv with faaoar, and farervelL 

Ym T.l 

Roialynd. 

THeie dwelled a^ofaiagtodie eitieof SMtrdeaux^Vixi^cX BMtft hooonble 

parentage, whom Fortune had gracrd wii!i manic fauour?, and Nature honored with 
fundrie cxquifite r,i:i'iti( <, f<-' b'»au?ih'-il with the excellence of Iwth, as it was a 
qoeflioD whether i onuac or Nature were more prodigall in deciphering the riches of 
their booatica. Wile hee was, as holding In his head a fopieme ooneeipt of policie» 
leaching with Nestor into the depth of all duiU gouemment; and to nudce his wife- 
dome more gracious, he had that fjlem ingenij and pleafant eloquence that was fo 
bighlie commended in Vlisses : his valour was no lelTe than bis wit, nor the flroake 
of hb Laonoe no leife ferdble, than the fweetnefle of his tongue was perfwafine : for 
he was for his courage chofcn the principal! of all the Knights of Malta. Tliis hardie 
Knight thus enricht with Vcrtue and Honour, fumamcd Sir lohn r f ^.>?/r./^?r/.r, hau* 
ing palled the prime of his youth in fundrie battailes againfl the Turkes, at lafi (as the 
date of time hath his courfe) grew aged : his huies were liluer haed, and the map of 
age was figured on his Ibrdiead: Honour fat b the finrrowea of his fhce, and many 
ycres were powtnued in his wrincklcd liniaraents, that all men might perceiue his 
glalTc was runne, and that N'aturc of neccfTity chalenged her due. Sir Tohn (that 
with the Fhenix kncwe the tcarme of his life was now expyrcd, and could with the 
Swanne dilbouer his end by her ibngs) haufaig three fonnesbf his wife Lynida, the 
▼erie pride of all his forepaffed ycits, thought now (feeing death by cooflraint wddd 
comj^cll him to Icaue them) to beflowe vpon them fuch a Legacie as might be^rray 
his loue, and incrcafc their enfuing amitie. Calling therefore thefe yong Gentlemen 
before him in the prefenee of all his fellowe Kni^its of MaUa, he refolved to leans 
them a nemoriall of his iatherlie care, in fetting downe • methode of their brotherlte 
diictios. n.wnn;^ therefore death in his lookcs to mooue themtopitie, and teares in his 
eyes to paint out the deptlt of his pafTions, taking his eldcft fonne by the hand, hee began 
tinnfc Sir lohnof Bourdeaux Legacie he gaue to bis Sonnes.— 
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Oh my Sonncs, you fee that Fate hath fet a period of my ycares, and Deflinics hauc 
determined «he fioall ende of my daies: the Fdme bee vaxeth away ward. Car he 

floopcth in bU height, and my plumes are full of ficke fcalbcrs touched with age. I 
muft to my grauc that difcbargcth all cares, and leaue you to the world that cnereafeth 
many forowcs : my filucr haires contcincth great experience, and in the numher of 
my yeares are pend downe the fuhtihiei of Fortune. Therefore as I leaue you fome 
fading pclfe to counterchcckc iKnicrtie, fo I will bequeath ycu iiiLiliblc precepts that 
fhall Icade you vnto vertue. Firft therefore vnto ihco Saladyne tho chit fl, and there- 
fore the thiefefl piller of my houfetWUercia Hiould be ingraucn as well the excellence 
of thy fathen qualities, as the effentialt fonne of hb proportion, to thee I giue foure> 
teene ploughlands, with all my Manner houfes and ricbeft jdate. Next vmo Femaii> 
dyne I bequeath twclue plciighlnnds. But vnto Ror.adcrthe yong;!')! T giue my Iforfe, 
My Armour and my Launce, wah fixteene plougiilands : for if the inward thoughts 
be difcouered by outward (hadowes, Rosadcr will exceed you all in bounlie and bon*. 
our. Thus (my Sonoea) haue I parted in your portions the fubftance of my wealth, 
wherein if you bee as prodigall to fjx-nd, as I haue bt cu ~ ,ri f .l! to get, your friends 
win f;rieuc to fee you more waflfull than I was U unfifuU, and your foes fmile that my 
fall did begin in your excefTc. Let mine honour be the glafle of your actions, and 
the lame of my vertuea the Loadftarre to direA the courfe of your pilgrimage. Ayme 
your dcedcs by my honorable endcuours, and (hcwe your fclucs ficns wort!;;-- of fo 
f^orifliing a tree: Icafl as the birds Halcyoncs which exctcde in whitcnti'f, 1 liatch 
yong ones that furpaflc in blacknefTe. Climbe not my fooncs; afpiring pride is a 
vapour that afoendeth hie, but foooe tnniMh to a fmoake: tfiey which ftaie at the 
Slarres, flnmble vppon flones; and fuch as gaze at the Sunne (vnlefle they bee Eagle 
eyed) fall blinde. Scare not with the Hohhi*', It al'^ you full with the Larke ; nor 
attempt not with I'liai ton, leafl you drowne with Icarus. Fortune when (he wils you 
to fiie, tempers your plumes with waxe, and therefore either fit ftiU and make no 
wing, or els beware die Sonne, and holde Dedalus axiome aothenticall {mtdmm 
tenere tu(!j%nium). Low flirubbcs haue dcepe roctes, and poore Cottages groat 
patienro. Fortune lookes cuer vpward, and enuie afpircth to ncfllc with digni'ie- 
Take hccdc my fonnes, the meone is fweetcft mclodie ; where firings high llrctcht, 
ddier fbone cracke, or quiciklie growe out of tone. Let yonr Countries care be your 
hearts content, and thioke that you are not borne for yooT felWS, hut to Icuell your 
thoughts fo Ix; loyall to your Prince, careful for the Common wealc, and faithful! to 
your friends ; fo fhall France fay, ihcfc men arc as excellent in vertues, as they be 
exquifite in features. Oh my fonnes, a friend is a precious lewell, within whofe 
bofome you may vnloade your forowcs and vnfoldc your fccretes, and bee either will 
releeue with rounfailc, nr perfwade with reafon : hut take hccde in the choyce, the 
outward (hew makes not the inward man, nor arc the dimples in the face the Calen- 
ders of tnietb. When the Liquorice Icafe lookcth mofl drie, then it is mod weL 
When the ihoares of Lefiamtkut are moft qidet, then they forepoint a florme. The 
Baaran Icafc the more Titl- it lookcs, the more infcdlious it is, and in the fweetcft 
words is oft hid the mofl trechcrie. Thcpjl' to my fonn- s, chi ufe a friend as the 
llipcrborei do the mcltals, feuer them from the ore with hre, let them not bide the 
ftamp before they be currant ; fo trie and then tmft, lit time be touchftone of friend* 
ihip, & then friends faithfull lay them vp for le wells. Be valiant my fooncs, for cow* 
ardife is the cnemic to honour; but not too rafh, for that is an evtrcame. Fortitude 
is the meane, and that is limitted within bonds, and prcfcribed with circumllance. 
Bat above all, and with that he fetchl a deepe figh, beware of Lone, ibr it is Jane 
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more perfloos (ban pfeafnit, and yet I tell foa it alhtreth as ni as the Syren. Oh 

my formes, fancie is a fickle thing, and beauties paintings arc trickt rp with times 
colours, which being fet to drie in the Sunne, perifh with the fame. Venus is a waa- 
too, & though her lawcs pretend libertie, yet there is nothing but loHe and gUAering 
nilcrie. Cupids wiags are plimed vith the feathets of vaiutie, and his azrovcs 
where they pearce, inforce nothiiq; but deadly defiroi : a w omans eye as It i> precious 
to behold, fo it is prciudiciall to gare rpon ; for as it alToordeth d-'light, fo it fnarclh 
vnto death. TruA not their fawning faoours, for their loues are like the bceath of a 
maa vpoa Aeele, whidh no iboBer li^iteth on but it le^iedi of, and dieir pdBoos an 
OS momentarie os Ae ooloais of « BoItpOt which cihangelh at the fig^ of eoerie olae&, 
My breath waxeth fhort .md mine ey^-^ r^in^me, the hourc \> r-rr.e and I mufl aw2y: 
therefore let this fufllce, women arc wantons, and yet men cannot wanr one : and 
therefore if you ioue, choofe her that hath her eyes of Adamant, that will tume only 
to one pojnt; her heart of a Diamond* that will reeeine hot one fenne; her toagoe 
of a Sethin leafe, that neuer wagges bat with a Southeaft winde : and yet my foone^ 
if (he hflue all thcfe ciialiti'-s, to l*e ch:ift. obedient, and filent; yet for that fhe is a 
woman, ihalt thou iinde in her futhcient vanities to couotcrxiaile her uertues. Oh now 
aqr loanes, eiieo'oow take thefe my laft words as my lateft Legacie, iSor my thrid is 
||Miane, and my foote is in the graue : keepe my precepts as memorialls of > c Uthets 
ccun*ailes, and let them bee lodged in the fccrete of your hearts; for wifcdome is 
better than wealth, and a golden fentence worth a world of treafure. In my fall fee 
A ntarke my feoaes die (bUie of man, <hat being duft dinibedi with Biares to readi it 
the Heaneos, and readie enerie minvle to dye, yet hopeth fat an age of pleaforeSi 
Oh mans life is like lightning that is but a flafh. ar^ the longed date cf his ycarts 
but as a baucns blare. Seeing then man is fo mottail, bee carefull that Uiy life bee 
vertuous, that thy death may be full of admirable honours ; so fhalt thou challenge 
fiune to bee thy fimlor, and pot oUhuoo to exile with thine honorable aAwns. Bat 
my Scnnes, leafl you fhould forget year fathers axiomes, take this fcroule, wh c iein 
readc what your father dving. wits you to esecute liuing. At this bee ihronke dowoe 
&a bis bed and gauc vp liie ghoft. 

Ibha of Bmrdeamx being thus dead, was greatlie lamented of his Soimes and 
bewaylcd of his friends, elpedallie of bis fellowe Knights of J/<;//i2, who attended 
on his Funeralli, which were performed with great folemnitic. His Obfc juics done, 
Saiadyne caufed next his Epiuph the contents of the fcroule to be pourtiaied out, 
wUdi were to diis effe^ 

Ihe comcnis of the fcedule which Sir Ichn of Bourdeaux gaue to his Soones. 
AfVSanui, iekotdwhat /\ . :.\'K J dco put; 



tUatu jr9U g99ist but tkey art pdeMk Huti* 

J le^ue iiJut'-f, fo fchc:': y:u hrio to Hue; 
J Uctu ycu unt, but wnnc vjith liilU cost: 
But keepe it ■xell ; /or counfaile JiUl is oiUf 
Wkem fatker,/rieHdt, md wtrtdtufMit 4Vtg9m» 

httkmtef thrift let km omr te tfygaitte, 

WimmUfyvertueandfywianlymigkti 

In efxnn^ f.vJ fsttr^e thy toyfe no paine, 
J^rvtcil the fdikfrUre and iidJaafa right : 
fi^ /t thy faixht thy Ccmmlrie mid thy King, 
f^wfyt tkiitkriftwiilfrpommUefiidtkii^. 
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JS« tktitt pf nH/e, preferre the modeft tkafit 

L nut's are /aire in fhru<, but foulr in fmfU\ 
The Jwctttjl lookfs by age are Joone dc/ajl : 
TTUn tkoo/e thy ivi/e by wU amdUumg vftU, 

FrefnUt tkte ktni*, mixl vntk Utter gait. 

In choice of friends, beware of lighl /, v^-, 
A painti d totts^ may Jhroud a fu> ':!' hear!; 
The Syrens teares doo threaten micile ^riefe, 
JRtre/ee my fvnne^ftrfeart efftiAine /mart: 
Chu/e in thy wtmts! and he that /riendi thet them, 
When richer grcnvne, be/ricnd him thou agen, 

Leame c/ the Ant in fcrnmer to prcuiJ: ; 

Driue with the Bee the Droane /rom out thy hiue\ 

Bmide She the Swattewe in the /ommer tidti 

Spare not too much {my /onne) but /fwrv^ tkfilU : 

Be poore in foUie, rich in all but /tnne ; 
So by thy death thy glorie /hall beginne. 

Saladinc hauing thus fet vp the Sccdule, and hangd about his Fathers hearfe many 
poflfionate Poems, that France might fuppofe him to be paffing forrowfuU, he clad bin)- 
feUe and Us Brodiets all in Uack, & in fuch (able fates difcourfed his griefe : bat as 
tbc Hiena when (lie mournrs is then mofl guilefull, fo Saladine vnder this (hew of 
griefe (hadowcd a heart full of contented thoughtes: the Tygcr though hoc hiili" >iis 
clawcs, will at lafl difcoucr his rapine : the Lious lookcs are not the mappcs ul his 
meaning, nor a mans phifnomie is not the difplay of his feciets. Fire cannot bee hid 
in the flraw, nor the nature of man fo concealed, but at lafl it will haue his courfe : 
nourture and art may doo much, but that Natura naturatts wliich by prnpaf^ation is 
ingrafted in the heart, will be at lafl perforce predominant according to the olde vcrfe. 
Naturam expeliat fkrea Keet, tamen v/fue reeurret. So fared it with Saladyne, for 
after a months mourning was pad, he fell to confidcration of his Fathers tcAament^ 
how he had bequeathed more to his youn^^er brothers than hinifi lfe, that Rosadcr was 
bis Fathers darling, but now vndcr his tuition, that as yet they were not come to yeres, 
& he being their gardin, might (if not defraud them of iheir dae) yet make fudi 
hauock of their U gacies and lands, as they fhould be a great deale the lighter: 

whereupon bee bop;nn thus to meditate with himfelfe. S a 1 .1 d y n c s meditation 

with himfelfe . Saladyne, how art thou difquieted in thy thoughts, & perplexed 

with a world of reftleffe paffions, hauing thy minde troubled with the tenour of thy 
Fadien teiUment, and thy heart Itered with the hope of prcfent preferment c by the 
one, thou art counfaild to content thee with thy fortunes; by the other, pcrfwaded to 
afpire to higher wealth. Riches (Saladyne) is a great royalty, & there is no fwectcr 
phifick thft ftore. Auicen like a foole foi^ in his Aphorifmes to fay, that golde was 
the tnooft precious reftoratiue, and that tn Mfure was the moil excellent mcdecine of the 
minde. Oh Saladyne, what were tliy Fathers precepts lireathed into tl. ■ winde? hafl 
thou fo foone forgotte bis principles ? did be not wame thee from coueting without 
honor, and diming without vertoe ^ did hee not forbid thee to aime at any aAion that 
ihould not be honourable ^ and what will bee more preiudiciall to thy credit, than the 
carelcffc ruL".e of thy brothers welfare C why fhnulilfl not thou bee the pi!!cr of thy 
hiothers profperitie ; and wilt thou become the fubucrfion of their fortunes ^ is there 
ai 
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any fwoetcr thing than concofl, or a more precious lewcl then amity? are you not 
fotis cf one Fnflirr, fien.. of one trct.', birds of one ncfl C and wilt thou Ixromc fo 
vnnalurail as to rob them, whotne thou ihoulall rcheuc 9 No Saiailyne, iiitrcaie ihcm 
with fauouis, and iotertaine tbetn with ioue; fo fltalt dura baae thy oonfcience cleare 
a:iil t!iy rtnowne excellent. TuHi, what words are thcfe l>afe forli'; f.irrc vn6t (if 
thou be wife) for thy humoiu*. What ihoiigli thy Father at his death talk- 1 of rnany 
friuolous matters, as one that doalcd for age, and raued ia bis ficknclTc : l})al bi> words 
be axioms, and his talke be fo authenticall, that thoo wilt (to obferue them) preiudice 
thyfelfef Ko n > :-' la lync, fick mens wills that are parole, an l h.iuc neither hand 
nor fcale, arc li'^f ihc lA'.\ r5 of a Citie written in dufl ; which are broken with tlic 
blaA of cucric winde. Wiiat man thy Father is dead, and bee can neither belpc thy 
fertonef, nor raeafure thy aiflions ; therelbm bnrie bis words with bis carkaile, and 
bee wife for thy felfo. \\liat, tis not fo oldie as true: Non fapk, qui Jib i non j'r.piU 
Thy Brother is youn{^, kccpc him now in awe, make him not check mate w ith ihy 
felfc: lot Nimia familiaril as contcmptum parit. Let bim knowe little, fo (l^all he 
not be able to execute much ; fupprcfle his wittes with a bafe eftate, and though hee 
be a Gentleman by n. it .ire yet fonnc him a new, and make him a j)C.;f.\nt by nourturc : 
fo flialt thou keepe him as a (laue, and raign thy felfe folc Lord oucr al tliy Fathers 
poffclTioos. As for Femandyne thy middle brother be is a fcholer, and hath no mtnde 
but on Aristotle, let htm reade on Galen while thou rifled with gold, and pore on his 
booke til thou dooa purchafe lands: wit is great wealth, if hee haue karningitis 
cnoujjh; and fo let all refl. 

In this humour was Saladyne making his brother Rosader bis footc boy, for the 
fpace of two or three yeares, keeping him in fuch feruile fubietflion, as if hee bad 
been the fimne of any countrie valEdl. The yoog Gentleman bare al with patience, 
til on a day walkinr: in t'^.i' cardi? by himfelf, he b^ fj in to confider liow he was the fon 
of lohn of Bourdeaux, a knight renovvmcd for many victories, & a Gcntlemi farr.o. cd 
ibr his vertues, bow contrarie to the teflamcnt of his father, he was not only kepi from 
bis land, and intreated as a fecuant, but fmothered in fuch fecret flauerie, as he might 
not attaine to any honouruble anions. Ah quoth he to himfelfe (nature working ihefe 
effe(;tuall paffion?) why (hould I that am a Gentleman borne, paffe my time in fuch 
vnnaturall drudgcric / were it not better either in Paris to become a fchollcr, or in 
the court a courtier, or in the field a fooldier, than, to tine a foote boy to my own 
brother: nature hath lent me wit to cOceiue, but my brother denied me arit to con- 
template : I haue flrenj^th to pcrforme any honorable exployfe, but no lil tiii. to 
accomplifh my vcrtuous indeuours : thofc good partes that God hath lx:(lowcd v^ion 
ne, the enuie of my brother doolh fmother in obfeuritie : the harder is my fortune, 
and the more his frowardncne. With that caAing vp his hand he felt haire on his 
face, and perceiuing his beard to bud. ffjr t holer hee ^>^•^^ln lo blufl^and fvvorc to him- 
felfe he would bee no more fubievit to fuch ilauerie. As thus he was ruminating of 
Us melandiolie paffions, in came Saladyne with his men, and feeing his 
brother in a browne ftudie, and to for^get his wonted reuercncc, thought to I, i, 5s 
fhake him out cf his dumps thus. Sitha ('luoth hee) what is your heart 
on your halfe pcnie, or are you faying a Dirge for your fathers soule ? what is my 
dinner rea^e f At this queftton Rosader turning his head afcance, and ben^ng his 
browes as if nni^er there had jilouj^hcd the furrowcs of :.t r wrath, with his eyes full 
of fire, he nrvle lliis replie. DoeA thou afkc me (S.iladyne) for thy Gites C afke 
fomc of thy Ciiurlts who are fit for fuch an ottice : I am thine cquall by nature, though 
HOC by birth; and though thou haft more Gardes in the bunch, I haue as many trumps 
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in my hands as tliy fvlf -. Let iii P.itni with (hoc, why ihou hafl fclcl my Wooils, 
fpoylnl my M w.-.^'-' lioufcs, and niado liaviock of fui'i vicnf.ils as my father be- 
queathed vnto iiic \ 1 tcU Uiee Saladyne, either oniwcrc me as a brother, or I will 
tiQuUe thee as an enemic. 

At this rcplic of Rc^sadors, ' I^nc frniled as lau<^hinf» at his prcTiunplion, & 
ftrowncd as checkint; Aillic : hec I'.i-. il Ttl ttioke him vp tlius niortlie. What firha, 
well I fee earlic prickes the tree that w ill pr«x<uc a theme : halh my familiar conuerfmg 
with you made you coy, or my good lookes drawne you to be thus contemptuous S 
lean quickly remcdie fuch a fault, and I will bcnde the tree while it is 
a wand : In faith (fir Ley) I hauc a foallle for fuch a hcadfliOg colt. Vou I, i, 53 
firs lay boldc on him and binde him, and then I will giue him a coolini^ 
carde for his didler. This made Rosader halfe mad, (]iat ftcpping to a great rake 
that flood in the garden^ he laide fuch loade vpon his brothers men that be hurt fome 
cf them, and made the rcfl of them run away. Saladyne feeing Ros.ider fo rcfolute, 
and with his rcfolution fo valiant, thovii^ht his hecks his bed fafctic, and tookc him 
to a k>afk adioyning to the garden, whether Kouder pnrfned hun hoUie. Saladyne 
afirtide of his brothers foiie, cried out to him thus. Rosader bee not fo rafli, I am 
thy brother and thine cider, and if I haue done thoc wrong lie mak • thcc amends: 
reuenge not anger in blond, for fo flialt thou flnine the vcrtuc of clde Sir lohn of 
Bourdcatuc : fay wherein thou art difcontent and thou (halt be fatifhcd. Biothers 
frownes ought not to he periods of wrath : what man looke not fi> fowerlie, I know* 
we fhall he £nend8» and better friends than we have been. For, Amaniium irm 
unoris rrJint fgratio e/'. 

Thefc wordes appeuic- liu eholler of Rosader, (for hoc was of a niiUlc and cour- 
teous nature) fo that he laide downe his weapons, and vpon the ftuth of a Geotleman 
allured his brother h"e would offer him no prciudice: where vpon Saladyne came 
downe^ and after a little parley they imbraci d each otlicr and Ixtame Crends, and 
Sabdyne promifmg Ixo&adcr the rcflitution of al bis lands, and what fauour els 
(quoth he) any waits my ahilitie or the nature of a brother may pcrfonne. Vpon 
thefc fugrcd recOviiialions they went into the houfc arine in arme ti t;i ihcr, to the 
great content of all the old feniants of Sir lohn of B.'ura'iaux. Thus eontinued the 
pad hidden in the flrawe, till it chaunced that 'i'oriomond King of France had 
nppoynted for Ins pteafure a day of Wraftling and of Tournament to bufie his Con.* 
mons heads, leaft being idle their thoughts (hould runne vpon more ferious matters, 
and call to remembrance their old baniihed KinLj; a Champion there was to fland 
againll all conuners a Norman, a man of tall flature and of great Arength; fo valiant, 
that in many fudi confli^ he alwaies bare away the vi<5lorie, not onely ouerthrowing 
them which he incountrcd, but often with the weight of bi^ Iodic killing them out- 
right. Saladyne hcann^ of this, thinking now not to let the bail fall lo the ground, 
but to take oportiuiitie by the forehead : hril by fccrct meases conuentcd with the 
Norman, and piocured him with ridi rewards to fweare, that if Rosader came within 
his clawes he fhould nener more retume to quanell with Saladyne for his poflbllioni. 
The Norm.an d- f-rotis of pelfe. as [Quh u[fi mentis cb!.:!:on refpuU ciirum^ 

taking great gifts for little Gods, tooke the crowncs of Saladyne to performe the 
ftratagem. Hauing thns the Champion tied to his -nlanous determination by oath, 
he profecoted the intent of his porpofe thus. Hee went to young Rosader, (who in 

all his thoughts reacht at honour, ajid gazed no lower than vertue ci" innjaarided him) 
and began to tell him of this Tournament aud WralUing, how the King fiiould be 
there, and all the chiefe Peeres of France, with all the LcautiluU daoaofcls of the 
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Countrey: now .brother (quoth he) for the honor of Sir lohn of Bcurdeaux our 
renowmed father, to fiunous that houfe that neoer hath been found without men 

approoiifd in Cheunlric, flirwe thy rcfolution to bf pen^niptoric. For my ftlfe tbott 
knowdl though i am eldcfi by birth, yet neuerbaumg attempted any dccdes 
of Afines, I am yongcR to performe any Maitiall exploytcs, knowiug better I, it 54 
how to furuey my land*, than to charge my Launce : my brother Feraandyne 

he is at Paris poring on a few* p.ipt^rs, hauinj^ more inft^jht into Sophiftrie anfl prin- 
ciples of I'hilofophie, than any warlike indcuours: but thou Rosaik-r the youngcll in 
yeurcs, but ihc cidcft in valour, art a man of Rrength and dared doo what honour 
allowcs thee; take thou my fatheis Launce, his Swotfd, and his HorfOt and hie thee 
to the Tournament, and either there valtaotUe crack a fj>earc," or trie with the Nor- 
man ff r the palmp of actiuitic. The words of Saladyne wi re but fpurres to a free 
borfc ; fur hec iiad fcarcc vttcrcd llicm, crc Rosadcr tookc him in his armcs, taking 
his pro^r fo kmdly, that he pfomifed in what he might to requite his comtcfie. The 
next morowe was the day of the Tournament, and Rosadcr was fo defirous to flifW 
hi? lnToycall thoufjhls, that he pafl tlic niyhl with little ncr|^ : but afToone as Tha bus 
had vailed the Curtcine of the night, and made Aurora blulh with giuing her the 
tnoin tahra in her filuer Couch, he gat him vp; and taking his leaoe of his brother, 
mounted himfelfe towards the place nppoynted, thinking eueiy mile ten leagues till 
he came there. But Icauin^ him fo ilcfirous of the imirnoy: fo TorismonJ the Iving 
ot Frame, who hauing by force baniihcd Gcrismond their lawful! King that lined as\ 
an outlaw in the Forrcfl oiArden, fought now by all meanes to keepe the French 
buTied with all f[>ortes that might breed their content. Atnongft the left he had 
appointtd tliis full tunc Tournament, whereunto he in mofl ft ! - in ■ manner rcfortcc^ 
accompanied with the twelue Fecres of France, who rather for karc than loue graced 
him with the (hewe of dien dntiftdt &uoiirss to feede their eyes, and lo nMlce the 
beholden pleafed with the fight of moft m» and glUlrit^ obie^ he had appoynted 
his ownc daughter Alinda to he there, & the faire Rosalj nd daughter vnto Gcrismr r,(1, 
with all the beautiful! damofcb that were famous for their features in all France. 
Thus in that place did Loue and Warre triumph in a fimpatbie : for fuch as were 
Maitiall, might vfe their Launce to bee renowmed for the excellence of their 
Cheoalrie ; and fuch as were amorous, might glut thcmfc-lues with gazing on the 
beauties of mod heauenly creatures. As eucrie mans eye had his fcu'-r ill furuey, 
and iancie was partial! in their lookcs, yet all in generall applauded the admirable 
riches that Nature beAowed on the face of Rosalyadt for vppon her dieekcs there 
fcemed a battaile betwet ne the Graces, who fliould benow moll fauours to make her 
excellent. The blufii that gloried I.una when fhe kift the fhrpheard on the hills of 
Latmoi was not tainted with fuch a plcafant dye, as tlic Vermilion Houri(ht on the 
filuer hue of Rosalynds countenance ; her eyes were like diofe lampes that make the 
wcalthie cooertof the Heauens more gorgcou.<;, fparkling fauour and difdaine; cour- 
teous and yet coye, as if in them V. :v,is h;ii! jilaccd all her amorets, and Diana all 
her cbaAilie. The tramells of her hayre, fuuldcd in a call of golde, fo fane furpaA 
the bumifht glifler of the metlall, as the Sunne dooth the meanefl Starre in bright- 
nelTe: the treffes that foldes in the browcs of Apollo were not h.ilfe fo rich to the 
fiL'ht; for in her haires it firmed loue h.ad laide her felfe in amKulb, to intrapp^ the 
proudefl eye that duril gafe vp]x>n their excellence: what ihoukl I necdc to decipher 
her particular beauties, when by the ccnfare of all Ihe was the paragon <^ all earthly 
perfcdUon. This Rosalynd fat I fay with Alinda as a beholder of thefe fportes, and 
Blade the Caualiers crack their lances with more courage : many deeds of Knights 
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boode that day were pcrfonncd, and many priitcs were giucn according to their 
feuerall defcrts : at laft when tbe tournament ceafed, the wraflling began : and (he 
Noraun prcfcntcd himfclfc sls a clialcngcr againfl all com i; : , but he looked like 
Hercules when he aduaunfl himfclfe againfl Aclicki'.s; fo that ihc furic of his coun- 
tenance oinafcd all that durd attempt to mcountcr with him in any dccdc of actiuitie : 
till at laft a Inftie Fnmcklin of the Conntrie came with two tall men that were his 
Sonncs of good lyniamenU and comely peifonage: the eldeA of tbefe dooing his 
ol>cyfancc to the Kinj^ entered the lyfi, and prcfcntcd himfclfo to the Norman, who 
llraight coajit with him, and as a man that would tnumph in the gloric of his Arcngth, 
roufed himfelfe with fuch furiet that not oncly hee gaue him the fall, but killed him 
with the wc%ht of his corpulent perfooage: which the younger brother feeing, Icpt 
prcfcntly into tbe place, and thirAic after the reuen^e, r.lTaylcd the Xcmian with fuch 
valour, that at the iirll incounter hcc brought him to his kiiccs: which repulrt fo the 
Norman, that recouering bimfclfc, fearc of difgracc doubling bis (Irength, hcc Acpt 
fo Acarnely to the yonoig Francklin, that taking him vp in his armes he threw him 
againfl the ground fo Violently, that be broakc bis oeck, and fo ended bis daycs with 
his brctln r. At this vnloo'vt Cor mafTacrp. the people manrurcd, and wt re all in a 
deepc pati'ion of pittic; but Ihc Francklin, Father vnto thcfc, neuer changed his 
countenance; but as a mA of a oouragious refolutran, tooke vp tbe bodies of his 
Scones without any (hew of outward difcontcnt. All this while Aoodc Ro.^adcr and 
fawe this traj^rdie : who notinjj the vn doubted vertuc of the Krancklins minde, 
alighted of from his horfe, and prefcnliie fat downc on tbe graffe, and commaunUed 
his boy to pull off his bootcs, making him readie to trie the ftrength of this Cham- 
pion : beinj; fumtfhcd as he would, hee dapt tbe Francklin on the flioulder and 
faide thus. Hohlc yeoman whofc fonncs hauc ended the tcarmc of their ycarrs with 
honour, for that i fee Uiou fcometl fortune with patience, and twhartefl the iniurie 
of &te with content, in brooking the death of thy Soones: ftand a while and either 
fee mee make a third in their tragedie, or elfe reuenge their fall with an hooooralile 
triumph; the Krancklin feeing fo goo i!ic a Gentleman to giuc him fuch courteous 
comfort, gaue him bartie thankes, wuh promifc to pray for his bappie fucceflTe. With 
that Rosader vailed boooet to the King, and ligbllie lept witlun the litis, where 
ootiag more the oompaiue than the combatant, hee caft his eye vpon the troupe of 
Ladies that gliftered there like the ftarres of hcaucn, hut at laft Loue willing to make 
him as amourous as he was valiant, prefcnted him with the light of Kosalynd, whofe 
admirable beautic fo inucagled the eye of Rosader, that forgetting bimfelfc, he floodc 
and fed his lookes on the firaour of Rosalynds face, which (he perceiuing, b1u(ht: 
which was fuch a doubling of her beauteous excellence, that the baHifuU red of 
Aurora at t?i< fudit nf vnacquainted riiarlon was not b.dfe fo glorious: The Norman 
CeeiQg this young Gentleman fettered in the lookes of the Ladies, draue him out of his 
mementt with a (hake by the ihoulder; Rosader looking b«ek with an angrie frowne, 
as if he bad been wakened from fome pleafant dreamo, difcoucrcd to all by the furic 
of bis countenance that he was a man of feme hi^h thoughts: but when they all 
noted his youth, and the fweeteneHe of bis vifage, with a gencrall applaufc of fauoun* 
they grieued (bat fo goodly a young man (hottld venture in (b bafe an aAion t but fee* 
ing it were to his difbonour to hinder him fnm his enterprife, they wi(ht him to be 
graced with the palme of victorie. After Rosader was th'.is i i1! • ! nit of his mmrnfo 
by tbe Norman, hee rougblie clapt to him with fo fierce an incounter, that they both 
fell to the ground, and with the idolence of tbe fall were forced to breathe: in which 
fpaoe the Noman called to minde by all tokens that this was bee whom Saladyne 
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had appoynted bim to kil ; which cooic<flurc made him Arctch cucric limb, & trie 
«uerie finew, that working his death he might recouer the {^olJc, which fo bouotifuU/ 
was promifed him. On the cootrarie pott, Roaader while he bccaihed was aot idle, 

but ftill cart his eye vppoa Rosalj nd, who to inenu'a^c him with a fauour, lent liinj 
fuch an amorous lookc, as might haue made ills mt^il coward dcfpcratc : which 
glance of Rosalyod fo Bcied ihc pafTionate defives of Rosader, that turaing to the 
Nomwa hee nui ifpoo him and bnuied him with a ftiong encounter; the Nonnan 
rccciucd him as valiantly, that there was a fore combat, hard to iudgc on whofc r:Jc 
fortune would be prodigall. At lall Rosadcr calling to niinde the iKraulic of his new 
MiflreiTc, the lame of his Fathers honours, and llic dif^race that Diould fall to lu3 
boufe by his milTortttne, roufed himfelfe and threw the Nonnan agatnft the ground, 
falling vpon his Chcfl with fo willing a waiglit, that the Norman yccldcd nature her 
due, and Kosadcr the vicflorie. The death of this Champion; !l» it highhc contented 
the Iranckim, as a mau fatifhed with reuenge, fo it drue tlic King and all the Fceres 
into a great admiration, that fo young yeares and fo beantifuU a perlbnage, (hould 
COntnii; fu .h martiall cxc' n: t : but when they knew him to l>c the yongtft Sonne 
of Sir lohn of Boiirdt aux , the Kin^^ rofe from his fcatc and imhraccd him, and the 
Ftecrcs intreated lum with al fauourablc courtchc, commending both his valour and 
bis vertues, wilhing him to goe Ibrward in fuch haughtie deedes, that he might aftaine 
to the glorie of his Fathers honour;;hlc fortunes. As the King and L*'>rde5 graced 
him with embracing, fo \\\<: Ladies fauorcd him with their lof>kcs, efpccially Rosa* 
lynd, whomc the beautic and valour of Rosadcr had alreadie touched ; but 
(he accoonted loue a toye, and iande a momentarie pofTion, that as it was I, ii, 95 
L.!.cn in with a ga;e, might bee fhalcen off with a winck; and therefore 
feared not to dallie in the flame, and to make Rosader knowc llio atTecled him; tookc 
from hir neck a Icwell, and fcnt it by a Page to the young Gentleman. The I'hze 
that Venus gaue to Paris was not halfe fo pIcaHng to the Troian, as this lemme was 
lo Rosat'.i r: ti t if fortune had fwome to make bim fole Monark of the world, he 
would rather haue refufed fuch dignitie, than haue lofl the icwcll fcnt him by Rosa- 
Ij-nd. To reloumc her with the like be was vnfumifhed, and yet thai hec might 
nore than in his kwkes difeouer his afledUon* he flept Into ntent, and taking pen 
and writ this lande. 



This foiinct he fcnt to Rosalynd, which when fhe read* Ihe blulht, but with t 
fwettc ccnient in that (he p<.rLeaued loue had alottcd her fo amorous a feruant. Lcau- 
ing her to her new interlayned fancies, againe lo Roaader; who triumphing in the 
glory of this conquefl, accompanied with a troupe of yoimg Gentlemen, that were 
defirous to be his familiars, went home to his brother Saladynes, who was wallung 



Thw Stoma at tiue from one /aire keatten there flthtde. 
Ten braiuket from two boughes tipt all wth rofeSt 

Purr hckn more gclJen than is ^ :!.■'<■ rf/mJc, 
7 Zi-'c /•ciirled roii'is that Naturi s idc itu l^ja : 



Tttv ntcunts /aire t;ti:rlh- "UihUt, d>r.i-!n--fof! and damtie^ 
A fnoftj died or be ; 'where loue inereast by plca/ure 

wofuli makes my keartt and bodie faiiUie : 
I/irfaire {my woe) exeeedes attthm^ht and meafure. 

In lines tonfufde my lucih-ffe harme appeereth ; 
Whom ferrow elowdes^ whom pleafant fmiiing ckereth. 
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befixe the gates, to hcare what fucccffe his brother RosaJcr (houUl hauc, afTuring him 
felf of Us death, and deaifing bow w* diflimuled forrow, to celebrate bis funeralls; 

as he was in this Ihou.-lit. la e cafl \'pbiseye, & fawc where Kosadcr rettmod With 
the j;arlan(le on his hcadc, as hauing wen the i>ri.'c, m companicci with a crew of 
boonc companions ; grccucd at this, bee flopped in and Hint the gate. Kosudcr fee- 
ing this, and not looking for foch vnkinde intertayneraent, bitifht at the difgrace, and 
y t fiiiolhcring liis gricfc wit:: a fniilo, he turned to the GcAlleincn, and dcfircd ibem 
to holde Ills 1 i>jthcr cxcufcd, fi r hoc did not this v[xin any malicious intent, or n;^- 
gardixe, but being brought vp in the countric, he abfcnted him fclfe, as not Ending his 
nature (it ibr Aicb youthfull companic. Thus bee (ought to (hadow abufes pn>(rred 
him bjr his brother, but in vayne, for he could by no nicancs be fufiVred to enter: 
wher<'u:vni h.c.j ran his footc a;^ainft the Ji urc, and brake it OjKn; (lra>\in^: I-.is fwi^nlc 
and cntriiig bouldly into the Hall, where hcc fouode none (for all were tied) but one 
Adam Spencer an Englifh man, who had beea an olde and trufUe feroaot to Sir lohn 
of Boiirdcouxi be for the loue be bare to his deceafed Maifier, (iuiored the jiarl of 
Ro?,v!cr, and pauc him arul his fuch intertnynrment as he couldc. Rosadcr fjaue him 
thankcs, and looking about, feeing the hall empty, faide, Gentlemen, you arc wel- 
come, frolicke and be merle, you (hall be fure to bane Wine enough, wbatfoeuer your 
fare be, I tell you Onialicrs my brother hath tn his hoofe, fine tunne of wine, and as 
long as that laReth, I lirfhrewe him that fparcs his liquor. With that he hiirfl open 
the buttcrie dore, and with the helpc of Adam Spencer, couercd the Tables, and fel 
downe whatfocucr he could (inde in the houfc, but what they wanted in mcatc, Rosa- 
der fapplied with drinke, yet had they royall cheere, and withall fuch a hartie weU 
come, as would hauc made the courfefl mcatcs, fecme delicates. After they had 
feaOcd and frolickt it twife or thrifc with an vjifey frccrc, they all tcnikc thi ir kaues 
of Rosadcr aiid departed. AfToooe as they were gone Rosader growing impatient of 
the abufe, diewe his fworde, and fwore to be reuenged on the difotrteoos Saladyne : 
yet by the meant s of Adam .S]ienccr, who fought to continue fricmlflup and amitic 
bctm'xt the I rttlm n, and through the ilattcring fubmifTion of Saladyne, they were 
once agayne reconciled, ^S: put vp all fore paffed iniurics, with a peaceable agreement, 
litung together for a good fpace in fuch brotherly tone, as did not onely reioyce the 
feruants, but made all the Gentlemen and Ix^rJrin^ neighbours glad of fttch ffiendlle 
concord. S.iladync hiding fire in the firaw, and concealint^ a poysoncd hate in a 
peaceable countenance, yet deferring the i;iten: of iiis wroth till fitter opportuuitie, he 
Ihewed him felfe a great fauoier of his brothers vertuous endeuours : where Icaiung 
them in this haj)pic lcai;uL', kt vs rLlurnc to Rcialyid. 

Ro^alynd returning home from the triun i li, afti i ilio \v.Tve<l folitarie, loue pre* 
fcntcd her with the idea of Rosaders i>crfection, and taking her at difcoucrt, flrooke 
her fo dccpc, as (he felt her felfe grow paflmg pafEonate: (he Lh gan to call to nunde 
the comelmefTc of his perfon, the honor of bis parents, and the vertucs that excelling 
Kith, ni '.de him fo f^racioiis in the cirs of cuerit^ one. Sucking in thus the hoiiy of 
loue, by imprinting iu her thoughtcs bis rare qualities, (he began to furtit with the con- 
templation of bis vertuous conditions, but when (he cald to remembrance her prcfent 
eftate, and the hardneflSs of her fbrtmet, defire began to (brink, & fancy to vale bon- 
net, that Si twrcne a Ch.ios of confufed thoughtos, fhc bi i\in to ddnte with her f Ifi^ 

in this manner, Rosalynds pafsion. Infortnnate Rosalynd, whufc inif- 

fortuncs are more than thy yeercs, and whofe pafliotis are greater than thy patience. 
The bloObroes of thy yoiith, are mixt with tfie froftes of enuie, and the hope nf thy 
cnfoing frutcs, perifh in the bad. Thy father is by Torismond bani(ht from the 
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crowne,& thou the vnhappie daughter of a King detained capliue, liuing as dif^juieled 
in (hy thoughts, as thy faUwr difoonteied in hit esdk. Ah Runlynd what cuts wait 
vpo a crown, what griefes are incident to d^tie ? iriiat (bnowes haunt royal Pal- 

laces? 'l*he grcatcfl fc.os bauc ibc forcft fiormcs, the hij^htfl birth fuhitcl to the nrnll 
bale, and of al trees the Cedars foonell lhakc vviib the winde : hiiall Currents are cucr 
calme, lowe valleyes not fcorcbt in any lightnings, nor bafe men lycd to anye balcfull 
pieiudioe. Fortune flies, & if (he touch ponertie, it is with her heele, rather difdayn- 
ing their want with a frowne, than enuying their \v iltli with difparagcment. Oh 
Kosalynd, hadft thou been borne lowe, thou hadll not l.dl; a fo ; and yet bcinj 
great of bloud, thine honour is more, if thou brooketl miflurtunc with patience. Sup* 
pofe I contrary fortune with content, yet Fates vnwilliag to haue me any way ha|ipie» 
hatie forced louc to fct my thoughts on fire with fancic. Loue Rosalind S heooouneth 
it women in diflrefTe to tliinke of loue? Tufli. defirc hath no refpe(fl of perfons, 
Cupid is blinde and Ihootcth at randon, as foone hitting « rag, as a robe, and percing 
•ISxMie the bofome of a Captiue, as the breaft of a Libertine; Thou fpeakeft it poore 
Rosalynd by experience, for being eueric way diArefl, furchaiged with cares, and 
oucr(»rownc witli forrowes,y< t nmi lfl the lie.ipe of all thefe mifhaps, loue hath lodi^e l 
in thy hart the perfcdion of young Kosader, a man euery way abfolute as well for his 
inward Kfe, as for his outward lyniaments, aUe to content the eye with beauty, and 
the eare with the report of his vertue. But confider Rosalind his fortunes, and thy 
prcfcnt eflate.th ) I art {-fKrc and without patrimonic, and yet the daughter of a Prince, 
he a younger brother, and voide of fucb pofleffioos as cyther might maintayne thy 
dignities, or reuenge thy fatheia iniwici. And baft thou not Icanied tills of other 
Ladies, that hwerB cannot line hy tookes; that womens cares are fooner content with 
n dram of glue me, than a [xiund of hcare me ; that gould is Tweeter than eloquence ; 
that loue is a fire, & wealth is the fewell ; that Venus Coffers fhould be euer full. 
Then Rosalynd, feeing Rosader is poore, tbinke him lefle beautifuU, becaufe he is in 
want, and account his vettnes but qualities of cooriSe, for that hee is not indued with 
wealth. Doth not Horace tell thcc wtiat mediodeisto he vied in loue, QiureiulA 
^cunia primum, post tttirKtnos virtus. 

Tufh Rosalynd, be not ouer rafh ; leape not before thou looke ; eyther loue fuch a 
one as nay with bis landes porehafe thy liberty, or els loue not at all. Choofe not a 
fayre face with an cmptlc puife, but fay at mod women vfe to lay, Si uikU athderii, 
ibis Ilomtre foras. 

Why Rosalynd, can fuch bafe thoughtcs harbour in fuch high beauties 9 Can the 
degree of a Frioces, the daughter of Gerismond harbour fuch feruile coocdtes, as t» 
prise gold more than hrnnr, or to mcafure a Gentleman by his wealth, not by his ver- 
tucs. No Rosalynd, 1 luHi at tliy bafe resolution, and fay if thou loucfl, eitlier Rosa- 
der or none: and why? becaufe Rosader is both beautiful! and vcrtuous. Smiling 
to her iblle to tbinke of her new cnlertaxned paflions, taking vp her Lute that lay ti7 
bcTy fbe urarUed out. thit Attie. 

Rofalynds Madrigal. 

Lout in my bofom Ske m Btt 

doth fucke his fwtett : 
ASw with his 7c:nj;s hr phyes tvith me, 
now xuitk his feete. 
Wkkim mint eiet he makes his neast, 
iSfSr M eaaidst sty tender hreast. 
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My iijfes are his daily feast', 
And yet he roh me cf my rest. 
Ah wtmtm, triUytf 

Audi/ Jfletpe^ then peartkHk kt 

"wi/h pretif Jligkl, 
Andmaia his piUaw of my knee 
the liuelon^ night. 
Strike I my liOe ike timet the firing. 
He mu/tcke ^etyes if I fing. 
He lends me eueri,- lamlie thiti^'. 
Yet cruell he my heart doth jUng. 
Whifl tvanton flillyef 

£is I with rofes euerie day 

wiUv^ipymi ke$iie\ 
jM Hade ym taken you long to pUg^^ 

for your offi. no e. 
Jle fhut mint eyes to keepe you in, 
lU WUske you fast it for your flnne, 
Ue ymtr pmmr met vmA a pimui 
AkUtt tokat kereby fhall Itriime, 

Jf ke gainfay me f 

fykat if J beate the -Lmnton hoy 

with manie a rod / 
Ht wUt repay me v^tk amnty, 
beciitifc It God. 
Then /if thou ftifi'ly on my knee. 
And let thy do-w/r my lo/'ome be: 
Luriein mine eyes J like of tket! 
Ok Cupid /9 tkmt piHe me. 

S^are wot tut ^ay tkee, 

Scsree had RoMlynde ended her Madrigtde, befiMe Torismond cane in wifh hb 

daufjhtcr Alinda, and m.inic of the Pceres of Franee, who were enamoured of her 
bcautie : which Torismond pcrceiuing, fcarinp le ifl her perfcclion might be the begin- 
ning of bis preiudice, and the hope of his fruite endc in the beginning of her blof- 
IbmeSt bee thought to hanilh her from the Court : for quoth he to himfelfe, her fiioe ia 
fe fidl of fauour, that it pleades {rftie in the eye of cuerie man ; her beautte is fo 
hcaucnly and drir.p". tli i: fhc will prcxnie to me as Helen did to Priam : feme one of 
the Peeres will ayme at her loue, ende the marriage, and then in his wiues right 
attempt the lungdome. To preuent therefore bad I wifl in all thefe adlions, (he 
tarries not abool the Court, hut (halt (as an exile) either wander to her father, or els 
feeke other fortunes. In this humour, with a ficamc countenance full of wrath, hce 
breathed out this ccnfure vnto her lx"fore the Pceres, that charged her that that night 
fhee were not feene about the Court ; for ^^uoih he) 1 hauc heard of thy afpiring 
^leadies, and intended'bvafoQS. Tliis doome was ftrai^ vnto Rosalynde, and pref- 
aitl7C0Uered with the fljield of her innocence, flicc boldly brake out in reucreiMl 
teanacs to hauc cleared her fclfe: but Torismond would admit of no r« Lif' n. nor 
dnift his Lordcs plead for Kosalyndc, although ber beauiic had made foiuc ol them 
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paffionate, feeing the figure of wrath portraicd in bis brow. Standing tbus all mute, 
and Rosalynde aimzed, Alinda who looed her more than her felfe, with p^efe in her 

heart, & tcaris in her eyes, Hilling downo on her knees, b«'j^at> to intrcate her father 

thus: Alintlas oration to li i- r father in defence of f.iire Rofa- 

1> nde. If (miyhtic Toriamoml) I olTende in pleading for ray fritnJ, let ibc law 

of amitie craue pordon for my boldncs; lor where there is depth of aficifUon, there 
friendlhip allowclh a priuiledtje. Kosalyndc and I hauc Ixxne foflercd vp from our 
i;if,itu ios, and nurffd vniK r tfic liarlx-tir of our coiiUirnti)^; to<,^>'thcr wiih TulIi priuatc 
fauulianlics, that cullonie had wrought an viuua of our nature, and the fympalbie of 
our aflcAions fuch a fecrcte toue, that we haue two bodies, and one foiite. Then 
incruaile not (great Torismond) if feeing my friinil liib il, I finj»: my fclfc jKrplcxcd 
with a thoufand forrowto : i' r her virtuous ami Iiorn arable thouglits (which arc the 
glories that makcth women cxcciiciu) they Ijc fuch, as may challenge loue, and race 
oat fufpition : her obedience to your Maicftie, I rcfcrre to the cenfurc of your owne 
eye, that finee her fathers exile hath fmotht r< d all gricfcs with patience, and in the 
aUence of na'urc, hath honoured you with all dutif, as lur ownt* l-'ather by nouriture: 
not in word vttering anic difconlcnt, nor in thought (as farrc as cuniedlure may reach) 
hammering on reuenge ; onely in all her a^ons feeking to pleafe you, & to wjnne xuf 
fauour. Ilcr wifedomo, filcnce, chaftttie, and otiier fuch rich qualities, I need not 
dccyphcr: onely it rcQs for inc to conclude in one word, dmt fho is innocent. If 
then, Fortune who triumphs in varieiic of mifcrics, hath prefcnted fume enuious per* 
foa (as mioiftcr of her intended flratagcm) to taint Rotalynde with anie fnnniTe of 
ticafon, let him be brought to her Jace, and confinne his accnfatioo by witneflisB; 
which prnnucd, Int her die, and Alintla will execute the maffacrc. If tionc can 
auouch anie confirmed relation of her intent, vfe luflice my Lord, it is the gloric of a 
King, and let her liuc in your wonted fauour : for if you banilh her, my felfe a& 
copartner of her hard fortunes, wil participate in exile fome part of her cxtremitiea. 

Torismond (at this fpcach of Alinda) coucred his face with fuch a frowne, as 
T)Tannie feenied to fit trium])h3nt in Mr, f< ri Iic^ l, and checkt her vp with fuch taunts, 
as made the Lords (that onlie were hearers) to tremble. Proude girle (ciuoth he) 
hath my lookes made thee fo light of tung, or my buoum inconraged thee to be lb 
forward, that thou darcft prcfumc »o reach after thy father? Math not my yeares 
more experience Ilian thy youth, and the winter of mine age decjXT infiyht into ciuill 
poiicic, (b;m the prime of thy tloriihing daics ? The oldc Eton auoidcs the toyles 
where the yong one leapes into the net: the eare of b prouident and Ibrefeet 
much: fufpition is a vcrtue, where a roan holds bis encmic in fx f- me. Thou 
fondc girle rrif-afurefl all by pn:f:nt n(T /lion, & as thy heart loucs thy thoughts cea* 
fure : but if thou kucwell that in liking Kosalynd thou hatched vp a bird 
to pecke out thine owne eyes, thou wouldft intieale as much for her I, iii, 83 
abfencc, as now thou delighteft in her prtfence* Bnt why do I allcadge 
poiicic to thee C fit you downc hufwife and fall to your reedle : if idleneffe mnke you 
fo wanton, or libcrtie fo malipert, 1 can quicklic tie you to a (harper tafkc: and you 
(maidc) this night be packing either into Ardm to your father, or whether beft it Ihsll 
content your hnmour, but in the Court you (hall not abide. This rigorous veplie of 
Torismond nothing amr*;-!? d Alindi, for ftill fhe profecutcd her pica in the defence of 



Kosalynd, wiihing her father (if his cenfurc might not be reuerfl) that he would 
appoint her partner of her exile; which if he refofed to doo, either (he would (by 
fome fecret neaaes) flcale «nt and foUowe her, or els end her daies with Imne def> 
perale fcinde «f death. When Torismond beard bis daoghler fo xcliDlul«» bis heart 
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■was fo hardened againti her, thai be fet downc a dcfmitiue and pcrcmptoric fentence 
tiMt tkey fliouM both be banilhed: which prefentHewas done. The Tyrant rather 

choofin^ to hazard the loffe of his only child, than any waics to put in queftion the 
ilate of his kingdome: fo fufpicious and fearcful is tin- ct nfcioncc of an vfurpor. 
Well, although his Lords perfwaded him to rctainc his owne daughter, yet his rcfo- 
luticn might not bee retterft, but both of them mull away from the court without either 
more companic or delay. In he went with great melancholie, and left thcfc two 
Ladies alono. Rosalynd waxed vcr)' fad, and fat downe and wept. Alinda (he 

fiuilcd, and fitting by her friende began thus to comfort bcr. Alindas com* 

fort to perplexed Rofalynd. Why bow now Rosalynd, difmaide with a 

frowne of CMtrarie fortune 9 Haue I not oft beard thee fay that high minds were 
diftoucrcd in fortunes ccti'.PTnpt, and heroycall fecne in the d plh of extremities C 
Thou wert wont to tell others that complained of diflrclTe, that the fwcetcfl faluc for 
miferie was patience; and the oolie medicine for want, that prcciuu;> implaiAcr of 
content: being fuch a good Fhifition to others, wilt thou not minifter receipts to thy 
fclfc? But perchance thou wilt f.iy: C nfuhmi nuu/uant ca/iut d.'Iuif. 

Why, then, if the patients that are fickc of' tlii iif! ,;fc can ilnde in ihcmfi liu .s neither 
reafon to perfwade, nor arte to cure ; yet (^Rosalynd) admit of the counfailc of a friend, 
«nd applie the falues that may appeafe thy pafTions. If thou grieueft that beeing the 
daughter of a Prince, and cnuic thwartcth thee with fuch hard exigents, thinke that 
royaltic is a fiiic marke ; that Crcwncs haue crolTcs when mirth is in Cottages; that 
the fairer the Kofe is, the fooncr it is bitten with Catterpillers; the more orient the 
Pearle is, the more apt to take a Uemifli ; and the greateft biith, as it bath moft 
honour, fo it hath much cnuie. If then Fortune almelb at the fairefl, be patient 
R<:«salynd; for firfl by thine exile thou ^ocR to thy father; nature is higher prifcd 
than wealth, & the loue of ones parents ougbl to bee more precious than all dignities : 
why then doth my Rosalynd grieue at the frowne of Torismond, who by offering her 
a preiudice, proflers her a greater pleafure <i and more (mad tolTe) to be melancholie, 
when thou haA with thee Alinda a frrnd, who will be a failhfull C'-f irtn^r of al thy 
miffortunes, who hath left her fatiicr to followc thee, and choofcth rather to brooke 
all extremities than to forfakc thy prefcnce. What Rosalynd : Selamen mijeris /ocios 
JkaMfft dptpris. 

Cheerelie woman, as wee haue been bedfellowes in royallie, we will be feUowe 
mates in jnnjertie : I will eiifr hoc thy Alimia, nn<l thou (halt euer refl to me Rosa- 
lynd : fo lhall the world canonize our fncndlhip, and fpeakc of Rosalynd and Alinda, 
as they did of Pilades and Orestes. And if euer Fortune fmile and wee retume to 
our fomier honour, then folding our felucs in the fweetc of our firiendfhip, wee (hall 
merelie fay (calling to minde our forcpalTed miferics") ; OHm hac tnetiiiniJJ'e iuuabil. 

At this Rosalynd began to comfort her; and after ihee bad wept a fewe kind 
teaies in (he hofome of her Alinda, (be gaue^her heartie thanks, and then they lal 
them downe to confult bow they (hould tranell. Alinda grieoed at nothing but that 
they might haue no man in their companie : fiyinc^, it would he their j:,'rerttcft prriu- 
dice in that two women went wandring without either guide or attendant. Tulb 
(quoth Rosalynd) art tbou a woman, and haft not a fodaine fhift to pre> 
ueitt a miflbitune 9 I (tbou feeft) am of a tall (lature, and would very I, iii, lai 
well become the pcrfon and apparell of a page, thou flialt bee my Miflris, 
and T will play the m.m fo piop-;!y, th.it i inifl irv 'i in what comjiany fo euer I come 
I will not be difcouered; 1 will buy nice a fuite.anii haue my rapier very handfumcly 
at my fide, and if any knaue offer wrong, your page will (hew him the point of hi* 
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weapon. At this Alinda fmiled, and vpon (his (hey agreed, and prerentlie gatheied 

\'p all their Icwcls, which they trufl"cd vp in a Cafket, and RosalynJ in a'.I t ufl j ro» 
uifk-d her of roabcs, and Ahnda (from her royall wccdcs) put her fdfc in mote home* 
lie atlire. Thus fitted to the puqx)fc, away goe thcfe two friends, hauing 
BOW changed their names, Alinda being called Aliens, and Rosalynd I, iii, 13X 
Ganlmede: they trauailed along the Vineyards, and by many by-waies; 
at lafl got to the Forrcft fide, where llicy trauailed by the fpace of two or three dates 
without feeing anie creature, beiug often in danger of wild beaAs, and payned with 
many palfionate fonowet. Now the Uack Oxe began to tread on their feete» and 
Alinda thought of her wonted loyahiet but when flu caft her eyes on her Rosalynd, 
(he thought cueric danger a rtcp to honour, rarfinp thus on along, about midday they 
came to a Fountaine, compail with a groue of CiprefTe trees, fo cunninglie and 
curioallie planted, as if fome Goddeffe had intreated Nature in that place to make 
her an Arbour. By this Fountaine fat Alien* and her Gtninede, and foocth they 
pulled fuch vi^ualls as they ha l, and fed as tnerilie as if they had been in Paris 
with all the Kings delicalcs: Aliena onely grieuing (hat they could not fo much as 
mecte with a (bepbeard to difcourfe them the way to funic place where they might 
make their aboade. At laft Ganhnede calUng vp his eye efpied where on « tree was 
ingrauen certaine verfes: which aflbone as he eff^ed, he cried out; bee of good 
chccrc Miflrij, I fpic tlie fit^rcs of men ; for here in thcfe trees be ingrauen certaine 
verfes of Ihcpheards, or foine other fwaines that inbabite here about. With that 
Alien* ftart vp Myfull to heare thefe newes j sad looked, where tbey fixud earned ia 
the baike of * Fine tree this poflion. 

Montanns pdUoo. 
Hadfi thau ietH hamt tBkereas ptrpetuaU eoU 

Afakes Tanais fiarJ, and mouritaines /ilutrMf 
Had I complained ftUo a marble /lone; 
Or to the Jloudi bewraide my bitter mone^ 

I Am etmU ieane the imdm ^ n^gritfi. 
But men the pride of Countries at thy birth, 
WkU'Jl heautm did /mile did new aray the earth 

with powers chie/e. 
Yetthm ihijlewer^f heatOie hteffedimwt 
Haft fretie iooheSt hut att attui'd m /tamt. 

ILiJ J the power to wtefe fucd M irrhas team\ 
Or fy my plaints to pear ce rr pining carts; 
Hadjl thou the heart to /miU at my complaini\ 
7b feomt the ssmi iiatdrth mp hiart mtitiimt, 

I then endd heart the hurdeit e/ mp griefi. 
But not rry fnirn, f>ut truth ~<t-ith thee preuailes, 
And Ji-etninji fouirt my fortmtes thee ajfailes : 

yet /mall relie/e. 
F«r if thm wUl thm art ef mariU hardi 
And if theu pUa/e mp /uiie JhaH/ome he heard. 

No dooibt (quoth Aliena) this poefie fo the poflioa of fome perplexed fliepheard, 

that being cn.itnoured of fome faire and beautifull Shepheanli (To, fuffeied fome fharpe 
tepulfe, and therefore complained of the cnieltie of his MiAris. Yob nsj fee (qooth 
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GaniBede) what nuid cattell yoQ women be, wliofe hearts femetiBMs are made of 
Adaaaant that will touch with no imprefTion ; and fomeiimc of waxe that ia fit finr 

euerie forme: they delight to be courted, and then they ^Ic'i^ 'o feemc COy; and 
when they are mod deftred then tbey freefe with difdaioe : and this fault ia io com- 
aaoo to the fex, that you fee it painted out in the ibepheards paflions, who Ibund hia 
Miftria at firoward as he was enamoured. And I pny you (quoth Aliena) if yovr 
lOabes were off, what mcttall are yo\i made of that you are fo fatyricall 
againft women S Is ii not a foule bird defiles ihc ownc neil ^ licware IV, i, 195 
(Ganimede) that Roaader heare you not ; if he doo, perchance yoa wit! 
make him leape fo lar from looe, that he wil anger cuecy vain in your'hart. Thna 
(<^uf fh Ganimede) I keepe decorum, I fpeake now ns I am Alicnas jv.r^f , not as I 
am Gemmoads daughter: for put me but into a peticoatc, and I will Aand in defiance 
to the vttennoft that women am oonrteona, ooAlUitt, vertuous, and what not. - Suy 
ibeie (quoth Aliena) and no move words; lor yonder be GaraAera gimicn vpon the 
barke of the tall licech tree: let «s fee (quoth Ganimede) : and with that they read 
iande written to this efTedl. 

Firji /hall the heauens want Jlarrie liglU\ 

The J'eas be robbed of their u>aitt$i 

TIU daj^ want fmrntu, ami fumu want Mgiii 

Tke m^jh! int Jhade, the dfaJ men graues\ 
The ApriH, fly,i>frs and Uiife ami trttf 
Bfjorc I falj'e my faith to thee. 

firjt fhaii the tops of kighefl hills 
Jfy Mumkle plaiMa te ouerpriete ; 
And P9^s feome the Mufa finSflfr, 
Attdfifh forfakf rkf water glide ; 

And Iris Icofe her coloured weed. 

Before I faile thee at thy need. 

Firfl direfull hate fhall turne />eaee. 
And lam rdemt im dt^ di/daiw\ 
And death his fatall flroakt fhall cai/e^ 
And enuie pitie ettery paine\ 

And pleafure tnountc, aud fcroive fmUe, 

Before / talke of any guile. 

Fiffi time fhall ftay his flayleffe raee. 
And winter Ueg4 his hrmuet with eemei 

And fnm' hemoysten fa'-'- f,:re\ 

And winter fpring, and fmnmer nirurne, 

Before my pen by helpe of fame, 

Ceafe to reeite thy f acred name. Montanos. 

No doubt (qnoth Ganimede) this protefUtion grewe from one fnU of paflions. I 
am of that nund too (quoth Aliena) but fee I pray, when poore women feeke to keepe 

thcmfelues chafl, how men woo them with m:iny fiinf-d jjromifcs, allurinj; witli fweet 
words as the Syrens, and after proouing as trothlciTc as AKneas. 1 has promifed 
Demophoon Io hn Fhiltia, but who at laft grewe more faUe ? The reafon was (quoth 
Gaidmede) that they were womens fonnes. and tooke that IkuU of their mother; fat 
if nan had growen from man, as Adam did from the earth, men had neuer been 
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troabled with inoonflande. Leaue olT (quoth Atiena) to taunt thus Utterly* or eto 

He pul off your pnf^cs apparell and whip you (ns Vcnvis dotli her wantons) with net- 
tles. So you will (ijuolh Ganimedc) pcrfwadc inc to llatlric, and that needs not : but 
come (feeing wc baue found beere by tbts Fount the trackt of Shephewrds by their 
Madrigab and Roondelaies) l«t vs forward t for cither wt lhall finde feme Caldes, 
(1u cpcoatcs, cr rl? fome cottages wherein for a day or Iwo to reft. CiitLnt ('juoth 
Aliena) and with tiiat they rofe vp, and marched forward till towards the earn : an i 
then comming into a faire valley (compafTed with mountaines, whereon grewe many 
pleafant fhrubbc) they might deTcrie where two flocka of iheepe did feede. Then 
looking about, they might j>crcciue where an old fliephcard fat (ind with him a yong 
fwaine) vndfr .1 roiirrt inofl pleafantlie fcituatcd. Tlic ground where they fat wis 
diaprcd Willi I loras riches, ai if Ihc mcnt to wrap Tellus in the gloric of her vell- 
neats : round about in the fonne of an Amphitheater were mod curiooflte planted 
Pine trees, intcrfeamcd with Limons and Citrons, which with the thickncffc of their 
boughes fo (luidowcd the place, tli.il Thocbus couM not pric into fccn t of that 
Arbour; fo vnitcd were the tops with fo Ihickc a clofurc, that Venus might there in 
her iollitie haue dallied vnfeene with her deeveft paramour. Fad by (to make the 
place more gorgeous) was ti.cro a Fount fo Chriftalline and clccrc, tliat it feemed 
Diana with her Driades and Ilcmadiiadcs had that fpring, as the fecretc of all their 
bathings. In this glorious Ar!>nnr fat thefc two (hepheards (feeing their Oieepe feede) 
plj> ing on their pipes many pkafant tunea, and from mufidc and melodie fiUIing into 
much amorous chat : drawing more nigh wee might defcrie the countenance of the 
one to be full of forowe, his fare to Ix- the vcrie ponrtraitr.rc cf difcontcnt, and hia 
eye* full of woes, that liuing he fccmcd to dye : wcc (to heare what ibcfe were) ftole 
pridlie behind the thicke, where we oucrheard this difcourfe. 



Say J!i<phcards 'u-hat mr.}:e! thee greet fo foref 
Why Uaues thy pipe his plen/ure and delight t 
Ywf Arv tAyjffores, thy chttka with roses dight : 
Thmfing far iey {Jroeet /ipatHe) tindfigh no wMrt. 

This ntilke -white Pcppie and this clinging Fine 
Both promife f:aJe\ then fit t.'u-e dcrrne and ftng^ 
And make the/e woods with pleafant notes tc ring, 
TUt Fhcebus daitu all IVetttaardt* dtiUme. 



Ah (Coridon) vnnteet is metodie 
To him whcm proud eontempt hath ouericmtt 
Slaine are my toys by Phcebes bitter fcome^ 
Farrt kmet waU and lure my ieopardSt, 
Ltues h$mittg brand is eoueked in my irefi, 
I^Paking a Phcr nix of my fainlftdl hart : 
And thcui;h his furie djo infcr. e my fmari^ 
Ay I'ljth am I to hen our hi-, !>-!;e/?. 

Preparde to wees fince fo my Tliabc wills. 
My lookes difmaidjinee Phcebe wtt difdaintx 
/ banifh blifft and welcome home n;y paine ; 
Sojlreame my teara as ykotetrt from Alpint hiUs. 



A pleafant Eg'cg betweene Montanus and Gpridon. 

G}ridon. 



Montanus. 
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Jn trmm wtatke INM/olde iudgementt^^ 

J fftter rcafcn in the fnare^ of lust, 

J j\ (me Jecure^ytt knew not how to trmti 

J Hue by that, wkiek makes me tiuingtfy, 

Deuoyd of reit, tompanion of dUireffe^ 
PtngM U n^/elfii eon fumed fy mty Uti^kti 

ILrw may my voyce or pipe in tune be brtt^^t 
Since Jam reft of folace and delight. 

CoridoD. 

Ak iMvtUlttdf vA^maiatket Herry tattef 
A fiigred karmu^ a peyfenfuU of pkafurtt 

A painted Jlirine ful fild xvith n-fft-n tr^afurr, 
A keauen in l^u-'i', a hell to them l/'utl pioue. 

Againe, in feeming jhadoxL'ed flill with wantf 
A broken flajft which follie doth vpholde^ 
A JUwer that fades vUh eturiefraOie eolde. 
An orient rofe fpm^from a vjftkred plemt. 

A minutes toy to gaine a world of greefe^ 
Afubtill net to fnare the idle minde, 
A feeing Scorpion, yet in feeming blinde^ 
Apom^fnej^taplaguevMMetrHee/e, 

thy Montama fMew mine arreede, 

( iVhom age hath taught the traynes that fancU 
Leaue foolijh hue; for beauiie wit ahufelh. 
And drawnts {^y follie) vertues fpringing jeede, 

Montanus. 

5^ Mama tie ekUde the fiame^ heeeaefe U homes t 

And bird the fnare, becaufe it doth intrap\ 
And fooles tnu loue, Lcaufe of forrie hap\ 
And faylers curjj'e the . ip that ouerturnes : 

But would the childe forbtare to play withflame^ 
And Hries beware to trust tke fowlers ginn^t 
AndfseXa forefee before they fall andfinnti 
And maifters guide their fhips in better frame; 

The childe would praife the fire, becaufe it wanna\ 
The birds reioyce, to fee the fo^Mur faile ; 
And fooles preuent^ before their plagues prettaile i 
And fayUrs Ueffe tki iarJte that faues from hermu. 

Ah Coridoo, thaiq^h manie he thyyeares. 

And croohtd eitU hath feme experi,v:e left; 
Yet is thy minde of iudgement quite bereft 
In view of hue, whofe power in me appcares. 

The ploughman little wots to tume the pen. 
Or Meman skiOs to guide the pfougkmans cart. 
Nor eon the eobler count the teamu s cf Art, 
iTor hafe men ittdge the thoughts of mightie men\ 
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Nor zcythcrcJ a -.^ [vHme^e /(H^ iouitia guule, 

Di/courje of thiif, -vhojc <hoyce pofftjfion 
May ntuer to Jo ba/e a man be tied. 

But I (na^Mf natwt nu^et »/ ittuttr maUtt 
And ytmlk most ptiant ytddn to fanties /tri^ 

Di)o IntiliU my hamn n>ii{ henticn on J'wcete defirt^ 
On fu'ir.'t- dcfire more Jccre to me than golJe, 

Thinkc I of loii,-, J h.^uf my lines a<.pi>\- / 
Jljiv hail the HIiijcs to imbrace my i'r^<ws. 
And kern my itmptes i» vdik hnoretlAowa^ 
And fiU my brabut vnth chaft and My firof 

Then leaue my lines their homely equipage^ 
Moun/eJ beyofui the circ'z of the Sunnei 
Ama£d J read the Jlilt when I haue done^ 
And Herwy Lome that fent that kennenly rage. 

0/ Phoebe thtn, of Phflebe tken I/mg, 
Drami^ the pnritie if atttht /pktares^ 

Tlte priJe of earth, or what in heauen appeartt^ 
Her honoured fa.c and fame to light to Mng» 

Jn fluent nuvtbers and in pleafant vaines, 
J rob both fea and earth of all their flate^ 
To praife her parts t Ickarme both time and fate. 
To ble/st tko Ifymph tkatyietdet me lout fieie pa&m. 

My fheepe are turned to thougktSt tokan firmaardmtt. 

CuiJii in the rd-drffe I.ahc^rynth of Icuc, 
Feare lends them pttjlure tuherefoere they moue. 
And by their death their life renueth ft ill. 

JJy fiteepliooke is my pen, mine oaten reeJe 
My paper^ vkere my manie woes are toHtten i 

T/'ita: /i/lv fwaine [with tout and fancie bitten'^ 
J trace the plaines of paine in vtofnU toeede. 

Yet are my eares, my broken fleeces, my leaves. 
My dreames, my doubts, for Phoebe /weete to me: 
Who vmytetk heanen in fmvmes vale must be, 
Andglorie fkines tohere daitger ««/ etppeans. 

Then Cocidon althouf^ Iblytke me net, 

Blame me not man, fnce forrcna is my fioeete% 
So -i'tlleth Loue, an J \'hf\:h<i Ihinkes it meete» 
And kinde MouUnus liheth toell his lot. 

L'oi idon. 

Oh ftayhfse youth, by errour fo mif guided; 
Where ii.'ill preferitetk iewes to perfe/2 wits, 
U'?:, re reafon moumes, and Name in triumphJUi^ 
And foUie poyfotuth all that time prouided. 
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WUh XffU/ull blindnejfe bUard^ preparde /i* Jltamt^ 
Front to negM OecaJSom wkfn flte /miles: 
Alas that Loue (l>y fonJ and Jroxoard i^uiles) 
Should make thee tra/l the path to eiuileffe Uamt^ 

Ah {my Montanus) curffd is thi- ch^irme 
That hath bcuntched j'o thy youthJuU eyes • 
Leave ^ m to like the/e vanities ; 
Btfmrwetrd to thy good^ and/fy tky harme. 

As immie iees as Hibia daily /kieUti 

As monk frii as fiiete on Oceans face. 
As manie h:arJ: cn on the earth d.-o trace. 
As ttianie jhi^-rcs as de^kc the fragrant fieids. 

As manie Jlarres as glorious heauen containes. 
As mameftorwm as wtytwardvnn^ vKefest 
As matiie ^agius as htU indofed keepes \ 
So manie greefts its. ioue,/o manie paitus- 

Su/pttions, thoughts, dejlres, ^mionSfPraierSt 
AlijUkes, mifdeedes, fmd ioyes, and gained peace, 
Jiiujlons, dreamcs, ^rcat paines, and fmaJl increafe^ 
Foms, htfpes, aee^anett/eormt, mddeepe de/pains, 

Thiee, warre, and woe doo waits at beauties gate ; 

Time Icfl, lament, reports, and priuie gru /ge^ 

And lafi, fierce Loue is but a part ia II fudge, 

ll Vio yeeldes for f entice fltame,for friend/hip hate^ 

Montanus. 

Adder-like I flop mine eares {fond fivaine") 
So ekartne no monei for / will neuer change. 

Call home thy flockes in time that flragling ras^t 
For loe, the Sunne decline th hence amaine. 

Tcrcntius. 

Jn amore hacc omnia infunt vitia, induciit, inimicita, bcllum, pax rurfum : ineerta 
kae/i tupostttUs, rations etrUs fieri tiihilo plus e^gaSf quern ft da operam,j^ asm 
rations in/anias. 

Tlie (hcplicards hauing thu? ended their Eglogue, Aliena ftcpt with Gaaimeile 
from bchindc the thicke t : at whofe fodaine fii-ht the fhcphcards arofc, and AlicDft 
ialuted them thus ; Shcphcards ail baile, (for fuch wee decmc you by your flockcs) 
and Loners, good ladce; (for rocfa >Ott feeme by your paflions) our eyes being wit' 
neflib of the une, and our eufcft of the Other. Aldunieli not by Ix>ue, yet 1>y l ortiine* 
I MB a di (Ire (Ted Gcn'.lewoman, as forrowful as you are paftVujntc, aad as fi.'.l of woes 
as you of perplexed thoughts; wandring this way in a lorrcil vnknowcn, oni-Iy I and 
my Page, vearkd with trauailc would faine haue fome place of reft. May you 
appoint «S aaie place of quiet harljour, (be it neuer fo meane) I Ouill he thankful! tO 
you, contented in my felfe, and fjratt full to whofocucr fliall bee mine hoftc. Coridon 
hearing the Gentlewoman fpeak fo courtcoufly returned her qaildly and reuerentlie 
this annfweve. 

Falie MiilreSi we retome yon as heaitie a welcome, as you gane w a conrteoos 
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falute. A (heplieanl I am, ft tKIs a toner, as watchful to pleafe Ids weadi, as to feed 

}ii n. p: full of fancies, and therefore- (fay I) full of follies. Exhort him I may, 
but 1 erlwade him I c.-itinot ; for Ix;uc admits neither of counfaile, nor rcafon. Put 
Icauing him to his paiuon.^, if you be difUcfl, I am forrowfuU fucb a faire creature ia 
croft w* calamitie : pray for yoo I may, but releeoe yoa I cannot : many, if yoa want 
lod^in^', if you voucli to ftirowd your felues in a fhepbcards CiDtage,my boufe (for thi$ 
night) flialbe your liarNjur. Alicna tl. uikt Coridon ;;rcatly, and pn ft ntly fate her 
downe and Ganimedc by her. Coridua looking carncdly Ni^jion her, and wilb a 
curkMis funiey Ticwring all her perfe<!Uons, apphuided (in bis thouglit) ber excellcace, 
and pitying her diftreflfet was defirous to heare the canfe of her mifloftimes, began to 
qiieflion with her thn>. 

If I (houid not (faire Daroofell) occofionate ofiencc, or renue your gricfes by rub- 
bing the fcarre, I would faiae craue fo much fauour, as to know the caufc of ) our 
mifferlune : and why, and whether yon wander with your page in lb daognoos a for^ 
rcfl. Alicna (that was as courteous as flic was faire) made this reply; Shephcard, a 
fricndlic demauinl oiil;1u neucr to be otfenfiuc, and qucflions of courtefie carric priui- 
ledged pardons in their forhcads. Know iberforc, to difcouer my fortunes were to 
renue my forrowes, and I Ihould hf difconrfing my mifliapa, but rake fier out of the 
cinders. Therefore let this fufficc (gentle fliephcard) my diflrcfTc is as great as my 
trati.'ll is dangerous, and I wander in this forrcfl, to light on fomc cUtagt^ where I 
ana niy I'age may dwell : for I roeane to buy fomc forme, and a ilocke of lliccpc, aikd 
ib becoim a Ihcpheardeile, meaidng to line low, and content me with a countrey life : 
for I haue heard the fwaynes fay, that they dmnkc without fufpitioo, ft flepl without 
care. M irry Mirtres (quoth Coridon) if you mcane fo you came in a go<^d time, for 
Joy landrlord intends to fell both the farme I till, and the tlocke I kcepc, «x cheap you 
may haue them for readie money : and for a (hepheards life (oh Miftrelle) did you 
but Uue a while In their content, you would faye the Court were rather a j lace of for- 
rowe, than of folacc. Ilcrc (Miftrcfie) fliall not Fortune thwart you, but in mcane 
miffortuaes, as the lolTe of a few iheepe, which, as it breedes no bcggerie, fo it can bcc 
eo extreame preiudice: the next yeaze may mend al with a frefli iocreafe. Enuie 
fUrres not vs, wee cooet not to dimbe, our defires mount not aboue our degrees, nor 
cur thoughts abouc O'.tr fr rfanes. Care cannot harlx>ur in our cottages, nnr doo cur 
homely couches know broken Humbers: as we exceede not in diet, fo wc haue inough 
to faiifBe i and MHIrea I hane fo much Lathii Sotit est quod /ujfi.cit. 

By my troth Ihepheaid (quoth Aliena) Ihou makeft me ia loue with your countrey 
life, and therefore fcnde for thy Landdord, and I will buy tliy farmc an ! thy llockes, 
& thou flialt ftiU (vnder nie) l;e oucrfeer of them both : onely for pleafurefake I and 
tny Page will ferue you, lead the flocks to the field, and folde them : thus will I line 
quiet, vnknowen, and contented. This newes fo gladded the hart of Coridon, that 
he fhould not be put out of his farmc, that (putting off his flupheards bonnet) he did 
her all the rru<Tcncc that ho might. I3ut .I'.l thir. while fate Montanus in n mufe 
thinking of the crucUie of his Tbuibc, whom he wocd long, but was in no hope to 
winne. Gaoimede who ftill had the remembrance of Rosader in Us thoughts, tooke 
delight to feo the pocre (licphcard j ift'r nate, laughing at loue that in all his aiflioas 
was fo imperious. .\K \:.'\ whm fhee had noted his tearcs that flulc downe his chcekes, 
and his fighcs that broakc from the center of bis heart, pilCying Ivis lament, fhc de- 
mannded of Coridon why the yom^ fliephcard looked fo forrowfuU f Ob lir (quodi 
he) the Iviy is in loue. \\liy (.;t 'h. nanimc'lc) can lliepheards loue? I (-^iiolh 
Montanus) and ouerloue, els (liouldfl not thou fee me fo penftue. Loue (I teU thee> 
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is as precious in a flicplicirds eye is in llic loo'kcs of a Kinp, and wc ccuntrcy fw:iyr.c» 
iotcrtain Xancie with a5 great delight, as the prouded courtier doth afkciion. Oppor- 
tiuutie (that is the fweeteft fitind 10 VewM) lunboaittb in our cottages, aud loyoltie 
(the diieleft fealtie that Ciqiid lequiiea) is Ibund more amoi^ flie|iheardis than higher 
dep-ccs. Then afke not if fuch fiUy fwayncs can loue ? What is the cause then, 
quotb Canimcdc, that Ix)ue being fo fwcctc to thee, ihou lookell fo forrowfuU <J 
Becaufe, quoth Montaiius, the partic beloued is froward : and hauing courtefie ia her 
lookes, holdcth difdaine in her tongues cnde. What hath (he then quoth Aliena, in 
her heart % Dcfire (I hope Madame) qnothhet or eU my hope lofl, dcfpairc in Loue 
were death. As thus they chatted, the Sunnc bciucj readic to fct, and they not hauing 
folded their flieepe, Coridon rcqucAed Ihc would lit there with her Tagc, ttll Moatanus 
and lie lodged their (heepe for that night. Yon (hall goe quodi Aliena,hut 6ift I will 
intreate Montanns to fing fonic amorous Sonnet, that hee made when he hath heca 
deeply paffionate. That I will quoth Montanus: and with that he began thus. 

Montanus Sonnet. 

Pha-bc/i/^ 
Swtete Jhe faU^ 

Sw^ /ate Fhocbe tni^M Ifamker^ 

li'fiiff kfr broWt 
Coy htr eye : 

Bmu 4md eye km» much ycu pleafe me t 
WerisJ/pent^ 
SighesJ/enf, 

SigAes and toardi amid neuer draw her. 

Oh my loue 

^mee no^U emU euer ea/e tkee 

Phoebe /irf 
Byaftimti 

StUiMg fy a fountj/pide her 

JtareAenuyeei 

Tmek eutdveieewke^ may iitlaimeymP 

Idid/^gh, 

Andfy/gh$ vkilftkat ItHde ker. 

Oh mine eyes 
Ym did loo/e 

Her Jirjl/tghi who/e want did paitu yoie» 

Fbabcs ^oeks 
White at wooll, 

YetteereVbaAitAbeksatMiokUer 

Phoebes eyes 

Dwtlike mildt ' 

DtmeKke eya keih mSUemderueU, 
yUnlten/kmant 
Jkymtritm/fs 

He wiU die /or to delight her. 
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Phoebe yttld, . 
Orldiei 



Moutanu^ had uo fooucr ended his fonnet, but Guridon with a lowc courtcfie rofe 
vp and went with his fellow and fhut their flieepe in the foldes : and after retunuog 
to Aliem and Ganinede, conducted IhmboiDeweMie to hi* pooreCo^^ ^Ihe 
way there was much good chat with Montanus about his loues ; he rcfoluiiig Alicoa 
that Phabe was the faircft Shephcrdicc in all France, zxsA that in his eye her bcautie 
-nas equail with the Nimphs. But (quoth bcc) as of ail (lones the Diamond is moH 
cleeieft, and yet moft hard for the Li^dofy to cut; n of aU flowen the Rolb is the 
laiieft, and yet guarded with the (harped prickles : fo ot all our Countrey LafTcs 
Phal>c is the bri^liti fl, liut the mod coy of all to floojx? vnto tlofirc. But let hcr take 
heedc quoth he, 1 hauc heard of Narci;>i>us, who lor his high dirdaine agaiofl Loue, 
periflied in the follie tA his owae lone, yntb lUs they tveie at Omdons cotage, 
■where Montanus parted from them, and they went in to reft. Alhida and Ganimede 
glad of fo contented a fliclter, made merrie with the poore fwayne ; and tliough they 
had but countrey fare and courfc lodging, yet their welcome was fo great, and their 
cares fo litle, that they eoanted dieir diet (Micate, and flept as foondly as if they bad 
been in the court uf Torismond. The next momc they lay long in bed» as wearied 
with the toyle of vnaccuftomed trauailc : bat afToone :is they got \-p, 
Ahcna refolued there to fet vp her reft, and by the hclpe of Coridon II, iv, 97 
fwcpt a baiga ne with his Landllord, and fo became Miftres of die ianne 
& the 6ocke : her ielfe putting on the attire of a thepheardefle, and Ganimede of a 
yong f'.vain>.^ : cucrie day leading foorth hcr flocks with fuch delight, that flic held 
her exile happie, and thought no content to the hlilTe of a Countrey cottage. Leauing 
her thus Annus amongft the fliepheards tS. Ardent againe to Saiadyne. 

When Saiadyne had a long wliite concealed a iiearet refolotion of leoenge, and 
could no lonf^rr hide fire in the flax, nor cylc in the fiame; (for cnuie is like li^' '- 
ning, that w ill api>care in the darkert fogge). It cbaunced on a morning vcrie early 
he caldc v-p certaiue of his fcruaunts, and went with them to the chamber of Rosader, 
which being open, he entred with liis crue, and furprifed his Ixolher heeing a fleepe» 
and bound him in fetters, and in the midfl of his hall chained him to a poad. Rosa- 
der ama7cd at this Oraungc chaunce, l;t gan to n afon with his brothi r about the caufc 
of this fodaine cxtrcmilic, wherein he had wrongd ^ and what fault he had committed 
wolthie fo fliarpe a penaunce. Saiadyne anfwered hha onely with a lodce of difdaioe, 
& went his way, K auing poore Rosader in a decpe perplexitie. Who (thus abufod) 
fell into fundrio patlions. 1 ut no mcanrs of relecfe could be had: whLro\']>on (for 
anger) be grew into a difcontenlcd mcUucholy. In which humour he continued two 
or thwe dayes without meate : infemuch, that feeing bis brother would gioe btm no 
foodc, he fell into defpaire of his life. Wiich A^vm. Spencer the olde feruaunt of 
Sir lohn of BonrJcaux feeing, touched with the duetic and loue he oinjht to his okle 
MaAcr, felt a remorfe in his confcicnce of his fonnes miihap: and tliercfore, although 
Saiadyne had giuen a general! charge to his fentattnts,that none of them vppon paine 
of death fhouldc glue cither nicatc yr drinkc to Rosader, yet y^dam Spencer in the 
night arofc fecrctc'.y, and brought him fuch vitflualls as hcc could prouide, and 
vnlocktbim and fct him at liUrtie. After Rosader had well fcafled himfelfe, and 
felt he was loofctilraight bis thoughts aymed at reuenge, and now (all being a ileepe) 
bee woidde bane quit Saiadyne with the metbode of Us owne raifchief. But if dm 
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Spesoer pnrfwaded htm to the cootnurie, with diefe reafoos; Sir quoth he* he oooteii^ 

for this night go againe into your olde fetteiSi fo fhall you trie the faith of friends^ 
and fauc the lite cf an oldc 0 nnnt, To morrowe hath your brother tnuited al your 
kindred and allycs to a loLtupnc brcaklail, onely to (ee you, telling them all, that 
you are md, k, ftiae to be ded to » poaft. Ailboe as they come, make complaint to 
them of the abufe profered you by Saladyne If they redreffe you, why fo: but if 
theyfMifle ouer jtiur plaints ftcco p^dt, and holde '.vilh ihc violence of your brother 
before your innocence, then thus: I will Icaue you vnlockt that you may breakc out 
■t yov pletfuve, aad at the eode of the hall lhall you fee flaad a couple of good pol* 
laxei^ one for yen, and another for me. When I gioe you a wink, (hake off your 
chajTies, and let vs play t;.c ricn, and nuke hauockc amongfl them, driue them out 
of the houfe and maintaine pod'eOTion by force of armcs, till the King bath made a 
ledrefle of your abofei. 7]iefefranlesofitfdMii%wiioerfopef(WadedRoeBder, that 
he went to the place of hia pvniflimeiit, and ftood there while the next monung; 
About the time appoyntcd, came all the ;^'.!oP.s bidden by Saladyne, whom he 
intreated with courteous and curious intertainment, as they al perceiued their weU 
come to be great. The tables to Ihe hfl where Rosader was tyed, were couercd, and 
Saladyne bringing in his gnefls together, fltewed them wlieie his bralher was faoimd* 
and was inchainJe as a man lunalickc. Rosader maJe replic, and with fome 
inucCtiues made complaints of the wrongs protTcrcd him by Saladyne, defiring they 
would in pitie feeke fome meanes for his reliefe. But in vaine, they had Hopt their 
eares with Vliaaes* (hat were his words neuer lb ibreeable, he breathed onely his 
paflions into the winde. They carelefTe, fat down with Saladyne to* dinner, being 
verie frolicke and pkafant, wafhing their heads well with wine. At lafl, when the 
fume of the grape had ealred pealc mcalc into their braines, they began in fatj-rical 
Ijpeachea to nfle againft Ros«der: which Adam Spencer no longer brooking, gane 
the figne, and Rosader (haktng ofT his chaines got a poliax in his hand, and flew 
amonf^A tlir-m with fuch violence and fury, that he hurt manie, flew fome, and draue 
hia brother and ail the reft quite out of the houfe. Seeing the coaft cleare, be fiiut 
the dooies, and being fore an bongred, and feeing fuch good vkSloats, he fiite hia 
downe with Adam Spencer and fuch good fellows as be knew were honcfl men, and 
there fcaflcd themfelucs with fuch prouifion as Saladyne had prt ;.i.ued for his frieds. 
After ibey bad taken their repafl, Rosader rampierd vp the houlc, Icafl \-pon a fodaine 
bis brother flwnld rdfe fome cme of bis tenannts, and fmprife them vnawares. Bat 
Sahuijme tooke a contrarie courfe, and went to the Sherlffc of the fliyre and made 
complaint cf Rosader, who giuiu^ crcdite to Sa!.id)-ne, in a determined refolution to 
reucngc the Centlemans wrongs, tooke with him fiue and twcntie tall men, and made 
a vowe, either to fareake into the houfe and take Roiader, or els to coope him in till 
he made bfan yeelde byiluafaie. this delenninatkm, gathering a cme together he 

went forward to fet Saladyne in his former cf^ate. Newes of this was brought vnto 
Rosader, who fmiling at the cowardize of his brother, brookt all the iniuries of For- 
tune with patience, expe<51ing the comming of the Sherifle. As he walkt vpon the 
hattlenients of the boitfe, be defoyed where Saladyne and he drew neare, with a 
troupe of luftie gallants. At this he fmilde, and calde Adam Spencer, and fhewed 
bim the enuious trcachcrie of his brother, and the folly of the Sheriffo to bee fo 
credulous : now Adam, quoth he, what ihall I doo <i It refts for me, either to yeelde 
irp die honfe to my btodier and feelce ajeeondlement^ or els ilToe out, and breake 
through the companlc with courage, for coopt in like a coward I will not bee. If I 
fabmit (ah Adam) I diftioooar my felfe, and that is worfe than death j for by fudi 
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open dif^aces t!ic T.rnc of men growcs odious: if I iffuc oi;t nmon;^ ihem, fortune 
may fauour me, and I may cfcapc with life ; but fuppofc the worA : if I be flaiDe, 
tiicn 017 dMlh ihBll be liomimifale to me, and ib inequall « rraenge infiunow to Salii- 
dyne. Wl^ dieii Mftller forward and feare not, out anoi^ tben, they bee bat £unt 
hearted lozcHs, and for AJ.-sm Spi-ncer, if he die not at your foote, fay he \% a drtHnr !. 
Thcfc words cheered >-p fo ihc hart of yong Kosoder, that he thought himfelfe fuf- 
fident for them all, & therefore prepared weapons for Inm and Adam Spencer, and 
were readie to intertaino the sierifle: for no fooner came Saladyoe and lie to the 

gates, but Rosadcr vnlri-il:t for leapt out and afTailrd them, wounded manie nf tht ra, 
and caufcd the reft to glue backe, fo that y/dam and bee broke through the preafe in 
defpite of ihem all, and tookc theyr way towards the forred ol Arden. This rcpulfe 
lb let the Sheiiffes heart on fiie to lenengei that be ftraigbt ngrfed al the ooaatic7» 
and made Hue and Cric af^er them. But Rosader and Adam knowing full well the 
fecretc waves that led through the vineyards, Aole away priuely through the prouince 
of Bourdiaux, & efcapcd fafe to the forrefl of Arden. Uc ing come thcther, they were 
glad they had lb good a harbour: bnt Fortone (who ii like die Camelion) variable 
with cueric obie^, & conflant in nothing but inconAflcic, thought to make them m}T- 
rours of her mutabilitie, and therefore ftiU crofl them thus ccntrarily. Thinking dill 
to patfc on by the bj'waics to get to Lions^ they chaucced on a path that led into the 
diiclw of the fbneft, -where Hoxy wandied fine or fixe dayei without meat, that Aey 
were almod famifhed, findit^ neither ihepbeard nor cottage to relieue them : and 
hunpfer prowing on fo extrenme, Adam Spencer (being olde) began firft to faint, and 
fitting him downc cu a hill, and looking about him, efpied where Rosader laye aa 
ftcble and as ill perplexed; which fight made him fliedde teams, and to fidi into 

thefe bitter teanoes. Adam Spencers f peach . Oh how the life of naa 

may well be compared to the ftate of the Ocean f'-as, that for cuerie calme hath a 
thoufand flormes : refembling the Rofe tree, that for a few faire flowers, hath a inul- 
thode of lhaipe prickles : all our pleafures ends in paine, and our higbeft delights, 
are crolfed with dcepeft difcontents. The ioyes of man, as they are few, lb are they 
momentarie, fcarcc ripe before they nrf rf>tten; and wythering in the bloffome, either 
parched with the heate of enuie, or fortune. Fortune, oh incooAant friend, that ia 
all thy decdes are froward and fickle, delighting in the pouertie of the loweft, and 
the onerthrow of the highefl, to decypber thy inconftancie. Thoo ftandft vpoa a 
gloabe, and thy wings are plumed with times feathers, that thou maifl tuer be re(l- 
lefTe ; thou art double faced like lanus, carying frownes in the one to threaten, and 
fmiles in the other to betray; thou proffered an £cle, and perfounnefl a Scorpion; 
and where thy greatefl fanoon be, there is the leare of the exiveameft miflfiNtnoes; 
fo variable are all thy actions. But why Adam doofl thou exclaime againft fixtoaef 
flic laughs at the plaints of the diflreffed ; and (here is nothing more pleafmc^ \T.to 
her, than to heare fooles boafl in her fading allurements, or forrowfuU men to Uil- 
cooer the fower of their paflioos. Glut her not Adnn then with content, bat thwart 
her with brooking all miHiappcs with paticnoe. For there is no greater diedto to the 
pride of fortune, than with a refolute courage to pafTe ouer her crofTes 
without care. Thou art olde Adam, and thy haircs wax white, the III, ii, 174 
Palme tree is alreadie fiill of bloomes, and in the fonowes of thy 
face appeares the Kalcnd ( f death ? \Vcrt (hou blelTed by fortune thy yeares 
could not be manie, nor the date of thy life long ; then filh Nature mufl haue her 
due, what is it for thee to redgne her debt a little before the day. Ah, it is not this 
■vhidi grieoedi mee : nor doo I care what miflhaps Fortune can wage ogainfl me: bnt 
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^ fight of RoMder, that galteth vnlo the qoicke. When I fenember the worihips 

of his hoiifc, the honour of his fathers, and the vcrtucs of himfclfe ; then doo I fay, 
lhat fortune and the fates are moft iniurious, to ccnfure fo hard cxtrcanics, againft a 
youlh of fo great hope. Qb Ro»ader, thou art in the flower of thine age, and in the 
pride of thy yeares, baxibme and Itdl of Kay. Nature bath predtgally inricht thee 
with her fauours, and vertue made thee the myrrt -ur of her cxccUence : and novr 
through ihc decree of the vniuft flarrps, to hauc all thofc pjood partes nipped in the 
blade, and blcmidit by the inconllancie of 1-crtunc. Ah Kosader, could I helpc 
thee, aqr griefe were the kOe, end happie ffiould my death be, if it might be the 
fa^lhmfaig of thyrcliefe: but feeing we \>cx\(h both in one extreame, it is a double 
Ibnowe. ^^llat (hall I do *? prcuont tbe fight of his further miffoftune, with a prcfent 
difpetdl of mine owoe life. Ah, dcfpairc is a mcrcilclTc finne. 

As he was leadie to go forward in \m pttflioa,he looked eameflly on Resadcr, and 
feeing him change colour, he rife and went to him, and holding his temples, fiude, 
Wilt ch-'frc mailer? thotitjh all faile, let not the heart fiirit : the courage of a man 
is Ihewed in the refolulion of his death. At ihefc words Rosader lifted vp bis eye, 
and loohing on Adam Spencer began to weepe. Ah Adam quoth he, I fonowe not 
to die, hut I grieue at the manner of my death. Might I widi my launcc encounter 
the cnemie, and fo die in the field, it were honour, and content : might I (Adam) 
combat with fomc wildc beaft, and perifh as bis pray, I wer fatifticd } but to die with 
hunger, O Adam, it is the ext reamed of all extreames. Hafter (qoodi bee) yon fee 
wee are both in one piedicameot, and long I cannot line without meate, feeii^ theie> 
fore we can find no foode, let the death of the one prcferue the life of the other. I 
am olde, and ouerworne with age, you arc young, and are the hope of many honours: 
let me then die, I will prefently cut my vcynes,& maflcr with the warme blood relieue 
your tainting iplriist fueke on that till I cnde, and yon he com fo rted. "With that 
^dam S;>enccr was readic to pull out his knife, when Rosader full of couragt' (thoi!j;h 
verie faint) rofc and wifhl y^dam Spencer to fit there till his retoume : for my 
minde giues me quoth he, I (hall bring thee meate. With that, like a mad man he 
nfe vp, and ranged vp and downe the woods, fceldng to eaconnter feme wilde beaft 
with his rapier, that cither he might carrie liis friend - /dam food, or els pledge his life 
in pawne of his loyaltie. It chaunccd that day, that Gcrismond the lawfuU king of 
France baniihcd by Torismond, who with a ludic cruc of Outlawes liucd in that for- 
eft, that day in honour of lus Birth made a Feaft to all his bolde yeomen, and fralickt 
it with (lore of wine and vcnifon, fitting all at a long table vnder the fliadowe of 
lymon trees. To that place by chance Fortune coaduifted Rosader, who feeing fuch 
A cruc of braue men hauing (lore of that, for want of which he and //dam perillicd, 
Jie ftept boldly to the boords end, and filiated the companie thus. 

Wliatfoere thou bee that art maficr of thefc lufiie Tjuiers, I falufe thee as gra* 
cioiifly. as a man in extreame diflrclTe may; knowe that I anfl a fellow friend .f mine, 
are heerc fanulhed in the forrefl for want of foode: perilh we muil vnlctVe rclieued 
by thy fauomt. Therefore if thou he a Gentleman, gioe meate to men, and to fuch 
men a3 are euerie way WOrthie of life ; let the proudcft fquirc that fittes at thy tal le, 
life & incountcr with me in anie !u iiourable point of actiuitie what foeuer, and if be 
and thou proue mc not a man, fend roe a way comfortleiTe. If thou refufe this, as a 
niggard of thy cates, I will haue amongft you with my fword ; for rather wit! I die 
valiantly, than perifli with fo cowardly nn extreame. Cerismond looking hitt eam> 
tflly in the face, and feeing fo proper a Gentleman in fo bitter a pafTion, was mocued 
with fo great pitie ; that rifiug from the table, he tooke him by the band and bad him 
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wetcome, willing him to fit downe in his place, and in his room* n-t or.ely to ttxjt his 
611) bat be Lord of the feail. Gramcrcie Hr (quoth Rosader) but I haue a feeble 
friend tfitt lies heerdigr fiunilhed atmoft for food, aged and (Iwrfete lefle able lo abide 
the CitKnitie of hunger than my felfe, and difhonour it were for me to tafle one crrinu 
before I made him partner of my fortutifs : therefore I will runnc and fetch him, and 
iben I will gratefully nccept of your proffer. Away hies Rosader to ^dam Spencer, 
and tells him the newes, who was glad of fo happie fortune, bat fo leeble be was that 
bee oonld not 0oe: wheieupoa Roaader got him vpoa his backs, and braqgbt him to 
the place. \\T3ich when Gerismond & bis men faw, they greatly applauded their 
league of friendiliip; and Rosader hauing Gcrismonds place a/u^cd him, would n:>t 
fit there bimfelfe, but fct downe Adam Spencer. Well to be rtiort, moic hungrie 
fqiuiics fdl to tbeir vi^hialls, and feafted Uienlelnes widi good delicatet, and great 
(lore of wine. Aflbooe as they had taken their repafl, G e riimop d (dcurous to heare 
what hard fortune drauc tbrrn into thofe bitter extrearoes) requ?f\ed Rosader to dif- 
coarfe, (if it wer not onie way pretudiciall vnto him) the caufe of his traoell. Rosa- 
der (defirao* anie wtj to fatiffie tbe eoottefie of bis fanoonble bod, (foil begiunicig 
bis exordium with a volley of fighes, and a few luke warme tcarcs) ptoTecoted Us 
difcourfe, & told him frO point to point all his fortunes ; how he was the yonjcn Sonne 
of Sir lohn of Bourdeaux^ his name Rosader, how his brother fundrie times lisd 
wronged bim, and lafUy, how ibr beating the Sbeiiflfe, and bnitii^ bis men, be fledj 
fUkd tbis olde man (qaotb be) wbone I fo nneb lone tod bonoor, is fanuuned Adam 
Spencer, an eld feruant of my fathers, and one (that for his loue) ncuer faylcd me in 
all my miffortunes. When Gt rismond hcardo this, bee fell on the r < cf Rosader, 
and next difcourfing vnto hitn, how he was Gerismond their lawfuil King exiled bj 
Torismond, what fiunlliaritie bad ener been betwixt bis father Sir lobn of Bomrieams 
and bim, bow faithful a fubiecfl he liucd, and how hoooorable be died; prcmifing (for 
his fake) to piuc l>oth him and his friend fuch courteous intertainmfnt, as h's prefent 
eflate could minifler : and vpon this made bim one of liis forrefters. Rosader feeii^ 
ft WIS tbe King, cnnide peidoii for bis boldnefle, in tbat be did not doo bim doe ten- 
erence, and humbly gsne him Ibankes for his fauourable courtefie. Gciiainond not 
fatifficd yet with ncwcs, began to enquire if he had Iwon lately in the court of Toris- 
mond, and whether be had fecne liis daughter Rosalynde, or no ^ At this, Rosader 
fetcbt * deep figh, and Ihedding manie teares, oould not anfwere t yet at laft, gather- 
ing bis fpirites tegedier, bee icnealed vnto tbe King, bow Roaelynde was banithed, 
and how there was fuch a fimpalhic of afl*e<f\ions bctwccnc Alinda and ber, that fhee 
chofe rather fo b"^ pirt-iker of her exile, than to part fe'.lowfhippc : whereupon the 
vnnaturall Kiug baniliicd them both; and now they arc wandred none lutowes 
wbetber, ndtber cotdd tnie leame fince tbdr depaiture, die place of tbeir abode. 
Tbis newes driue tbe King into a great melandioly, that prefently he arofe from all 
the companie, and went into bis priuie chamber, fo fccrcl as the harbor of the woods 
would allow him. The companie was all da(ht at thefe tidings, & Rosader and Adam 
Spencer batdng fuch opportunitie, went to take dieir reft. Where we leane tbem, 
and retume againe to TorinMOd. 

The flight of Rosader came to the eare? of Torismond, who hearing that Sa1ad}'ne 
was fole heire of the landes of Sir lohn of Bourdeaux, defuvus to pofTeiTe fuch faire 
venenewes, Iband iuft oocafion to quarrell witb Salad^-nc, about tlie wrong* bee pnfficd 
10 bis bratber : and tberefoie difpetcbing a Herebanlt,be fent for Saladynein dl poaft 
hafl. \\'ho mcnt.ailing what the matter fhould be, began to examine owne con- 
fcience, wherein he had offended his UighneiTe : but imboldened with liis innocence^ 
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bee boldly weniwttbAe Hereliniltviito the Gottrt. Wbeie Aflbeiieas1ieecaaie,hee 

was not admitted into the prefence of the King, but prcfcntly fcnt to prifon. Tliis 
greatly ama/ed Saladync, chiefly in that the laylcr had a ftraigbt charge nurr )ilm, to 
fee that he fhould be dofc prifoner. Manie parfionate thoughts came in Lis bead, till 
•t left he began to Alt into eonfideratian of his fenner IbUieSi & to mediUte with him< 
felfe. Leaning his head on his hand, and bis elbowe OH Us knee, full of fomMTt 
gricfe and dif juictcd paffions, he refolucd into thcfe tcarmcs. S a 1 a d y n c s com- 
plaint. Unbappie Salad>'ne, whome folly bath led to tbefe miflortunes, and 

waaton defiics wr^it within the Uhorindi of fhefe calomitiet. Are not the heanen* 
doomcrs of mens deedes c And holdes not God a ballauoce in his fid, to reward 
with fauour, anri r^^UfMif^*- with iuflice ? Oh Saladyne, the faults of ihjT yooth, at 
they were fond, fo were they foule; and not onciy difcoucring little 
nourtine, bat Ueidfliidg the excellenoe of nature. Wbelpes of one II, vii, zoa 
Ijmer are ever moft lowing, and brothei* Oatare fonnes of one ftther, 
IlKMlId liue in fripndfhip without iarre. Oh Salad)Tje, fo it (hould bee : but thou baft 
with the decre fcdde againfl the winde, with the Crab ftroue at;ainfl the Hrcamc, and 
fought to peruert Nature by vnkindncfle. Rosaders wrongs, the wrongs of Ro&adcr 
(Saladyne) crie* for reuenge, hif youth pleades to Gk»d to infliA fome penaunce vpoa 
thee, his vertucs arc pleas that inforce writs of difplcafure to Cfofle thco : thou haft 
highly abufcd thy kindc & naturall brother, and tho heauens cannot fpare to quite 
thee with puniOimenL There is no fling to the worme of confcience, no bell to a 
ndnde tendit with guilt Euerie wrong I offered luni (called now to reme mb rance) 
wringeth a drop of bloud from my heart, euerie bad lookc, euerie frowne pincheth me 
at the quicke, and fayes Saladyne thou hafi find ngainfl Rosadcr. Be penitent^ and 
afligne thy fclfe fomc penaunce to difcouer thy forrow, and pacific bis wrath. 

In the dqplb of his paHion, be was fent for to the King : who with a looke that 
threatned death entertained hhn, and demannded of him where his brother was? 
Saladyne made aunfwcrc, t]:at v;-rn f >me ryot made againfl the SherifTe of the fliyre, 
be was fled from Bourdeaux, but he knew not whether. Nay vill iin (quoth he) I 
haue heard of the wrongs thou haft proffered thy brother fmce the death of iliy father, 
«qd by thy meanes bane I loft a moft brane and reMute Chenalier. Therefore, m 
InAiee to punifh thee, I fpare thy life for thy fathers fake, but banifll thee for cuer 
from the Court and Counfrey of France, and fee thy departcre bee within tcnne daycs, 
cb trull me thou fhalt loofe thy head, & with that the King flew awayin a rage, and 
left poore Saladyne greatly perplexed. Who grieaing at his exile, yet determined to 
beave It with patience, and in penaunce of his former follies to traucll abroade in 
euerie Goaft, till bee had founde oat his Brother Rosader. With whom now I 
begin. 

Rosader beeing thus prefened to the place of a Forefter by Gerismond, rooted out 
the remembrance of his brothers vnkindoes by eontfaraal excrdfe, tnuaerfmg the 

groues and wil l'- Forrcfts: partly to hcare the tnclodic of the f -v , hirdes which 
lecordcd, and partly to fhewe his dihgcnt indcauour in his maflcrs LH.lialfo. Yet 
Whatfoeuer be did, or howfocuer he walked, the liuely Image of Rosalyndc remained 
in memorie; on berfweete perfections he fedde bis thonghts, proouing bimlelfe like 
the Eaf;le a true borne bird, fmcc as the oneisknowen by beholding the Sunne: fo 
W is he by regarding excellent beautie. One day among the reft, finding a fit opnr- 
tunitic and place conucnient,defirous to difcouer his woes to the woodes, hce cngraucd 
with hts kaifo on die bnke of n Myrtle tiee, this pretie cftimatt of his Miftres per* 
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Of all ehast birdes the Pha nix doth excel!. 
Of all flrong beasts the Lion beares the bell. 
Of all fweete flcfwers the Rcje doth fweetest fmtU, 
Cfalifiurt maiits Rofalynde is /(Una, 

Of all pure mtUali gi^de is ontly purettt 

Of a!! high trees the Pine hath highest crest^ 

Of all fcft fwetes f Itke my Mhtres bresf, 

Of all chat! thoughts my Mist res thoughts are rarest. 

Of all proud birds the ^^le pleafnh loue. 
Of pretie fawta kindt Venos likes the Dme, 
Cftrm Minenn datk the Oliue lone. 
Of all fweete Nimpkes Ihonn$r RofUjmde. 

Of all her gifts her 'u>if cdome pleaftth moU^ 
Of nU her graces z'crtue /he d. th bi\ist : 
J-ifr all thefe gifies my life and ioy is lastf 
If KoTalynde preeu eruett emd vnkinJU, 



In thcfe and fuch ]ikc paifions, Rosadcr did cucric daye eternize the name of hii 
KoMlynde: tad this day efpedallie when Aliena and Gaminede (inforoed by tbe 

heate of the Sunne to fetke for fhelter) by good fortune arriucd in that place, where 
this amorous forrefler regirircd his melancholy pafTtons ; they faw the foJaine change 
of his looks, his folded armcs, bi& paiTionatc fighcs; tbcy heard him often abruptly 
call on Rosalynde : who (pooie foide) was a« hotly barned as himrelfe, birt that ihe 
Ihiouded her paines in iht- cinders of honorable modcflic. Whereupon, (gcfTing him 
to be ill loue, and according to the nature of their fcxc, being pitiful! in that bchalfe) 
they fodaialy brake off his melancholy by their approach : and Caoimede fliooke him 
out of bis dmnpes thus. 

What ncwes Fomfter*; hafl thou wounded fome deere, and loft him 
in the fall C Care not man for fo fmall a loffe, thy fees was but the f kinnc, IV» iit 19 
the ihoulder, and tbe homes : tis hunters lucke, to ayme £ure and miffe : 
and a woodmans fortitne to ftrike and yet goe without tbe game. 

Thou art beyond the marfce Ganimede, quoth Aliena, his paflions are greater, and 
his fr.'hs difcouers more lofTe -, perhaps in traucrfing thefe thickets, he hath feen fome 
beaulifuU Nymph, and is growcn amorous. It maye bee fo (quoth Ganimede) for 
beeie be batb newly ingnmen fome fonnet : come and fee the difeoorfe of 1^ Foiw 
cfteis poems. Reading the fonnet ouer, and bearing htm name Rosa]ynd« Aliena 
lookt on Ganimede and laupht, and Ganimede lookini^ backc on the Frrrcf^cr, and 
feeing it was Rosader bluihi, yet thinking to Ihroud all vnder hir pages apparcll, flie 
boldly returned to Rosader, and began thus. 

I pmy thee leU ne Fonefter, what is thto Rosalynde, for whom thou pineft nway 
itt fuch pafTions Is fhee fome N}Tnph that waitcs vpon Dianacs traine, wbofe 
chaftitie thou baft dec>'pbred in fuch Epethitcs ^ Or is fhee fome IhephcardcfTe, that 
hannts thefe plaines, whofc beautie hath fo bewitched thy fancie, wbofe name thou 
ihaddoweft in coueit vnder tbe figure of Rosalynde, as Ouid did lulla vnder tbe tume 
of Corinna? Or fay mce for foolh, is it that Rcs3l)'nde, of whonic wc fhepheards 
hauc heard talke, ftice Forrefter, that is the r>3ughter of Gcri.«niond, that onre was 
King, and now on Outlaw in this Forreft of Arden. At this Kosader fetch; a dccpc 
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and bid. It b ihee, O gentle fwajroe, it ii flie, that Saint it ia wbom I ferae, ttiat 

CodflcfTc at whofc fhrine I doo bend all my dcuolions : the mofl faircfl of all faires, 
the Pbenix of all that Texe, and the puritie of all earthly perfection. And why (gen- 
tle Forrefter) if (he bee lb beantifiiU and tboa fo amorous, is there fuch a difagTeenicnt 
in thy thoughts ? Happely Ae Kfenbleth the lofettbat is fweete but foil of prickles ? 

rr th'^ f- rp "-.t Regius that hath fcalcs as glorious as the Sunnc,& a breath as infcclious 
as the Aconitum is deadly? So thy Rosalyndc, may be mofl amiable, and yet 
Tnlcinde ; full of fauour, and yet froward : coy without wit, and difdainefuU without 
TCalbo. 

O fhcpheard (quoth Rosader) knewcfl thoO her pcrfonage graced with the excel- 
lence of all perfeiflion, bccing a harhmir wherein the Graces Hirouile tlieir vertues : 
thou wouldd not breathe out fuch biafphcraic againd the beauteous Rosalynde. bhe 
b a Diamond, bright bat not hard, yet of naoft chad <^>eratioo : a pearle fo orient, Aat 
it can be Haincd with no blcmidi : a rofe without prickles, and a Mnoeflb abl<dllle 
afwell in beautie, as in vertuc. But I, vnhappie I, hauc let mine eye foare with the 
Eagle againli fo bright aSunne, that I am quite blinde; I hauc with Apollo enam- 
oured my felfe of a Daphne, not (as (hee) difddnfidl, but faire more chaft diaa 
Daphne; I haue with Ixion Iii ! n^y loue on luno, and (hall (I feare) embrace 
nought but a clowde. Ah ihcpheard, I haue reacht at a ftar, my defires haue mounted 
aboue my degree, & my thoughts abouc my fortunes. I being a pcafant haue ventred 
to gaze on a FHncefle, whofe honors are too high to vouchfafe fuch faafe touei. 

Why Ft rrcftcr (quoth Ganimede) c r f- rt thy fclfe: he Mythe and frolickenum, 
Loue fowfcth as low as (he foareth high : Cu]>i(Ic fliootes at a ragge afToone as at a 
roabe, and Venus eye that was fo curious fparkled fauor on pole footed Vulcan. 
Feare not nan, wonens lookes are not tied to dignities feathers, nor make they 
curious eAeeme, where the ilone is found, but what is the vertuc. Feare not For* 
reAer, faint heart neuer wonne laire Ladie. But where lines Rosalynde now, at the 
Court? 

Oh no (quoth Rosader) (he lines I knowe not where, and that b my forrow; batt> 
i(ht by Torismond, and that is my hell : for might I but (ind her facred perfonage, & 

plead b'^fore the b.irrc of her pitie the plaint of my pafTions.hope tells mee (hee would 
grace me with fome fauour; and that woulde fuffice as a recompence of all my former 
niferies. Much haue I heard of thy Miftres excellence, and I know Foireder thou 
«an(l defcrihe her at (he full, as one that hall furuayd all her parts whh a carious eye : 

then doo me that fauour, to tell mee what her perfe(f\inn? l;ce. That I will (quoth 
Rosader) for I glorie to make ail eares wonder at my Millres excellence. And with 
that be puldc a paper forth his boftime, wherein he read this. 

Rof.ily.'iJcs dcfcription. 
Like to the cltn-c in Jr.^-he't fpheare 
Where ail impcriali glorie jiiines, 
Of /tlfi fame cthitr is ktr koine 
WiiUUr wfolded or in twines : 

Hcl^h !io faire Rcfjlyndc. 
Htr eyes are Saphires fct in /nozv, 
Refining kemun fy emrie v^nke\ 
The Cods doo feare vchen as they ^em^ 
And I doo tremble -uhen I thinke. 

ilei^h ho, uitould Jhe were mine^ 



^ APPENDIX 

Htr ektdta are lite the Uit/king Hmie 

That htautrfie! Auroracs face. 
Or like I he ftlutr crim/on Jhrcnvde 
That rhcebus fmiling lookes doth grace: 

He^h k»t fsure RoTaljnde 
Her lippes are like two budded ro/es, 
* li'/'ro'Ti ranliS of li/lt'es nnj^hbour nie, Illf U« 97 

IVuhin uiJiuh bounds Jhe balme inclofes, 
AfttainHaaDoHe,- 

Heigh iff, tomld/u were i 

Her necke like to a Jlately tffwre. 
Where Loue kimfdfe impHfoned lies, 
To xoaick for glaunces euerie ho7vre, 
Phem Her deniMe emd f acred eyes, 

JKiipl ko^faire RofaljndBb 
IP.-r pappa arc centers of delight, 
her pappes are orbts of heauenlie frame^ 
Where Nature mddes the deaw of light. 
To fieikfeif^tiem wiA ihtfame: 

Heigh he, weuldj^e were i 

Hf/h orient pcurlc, -anth ruhie red, 
J'/i/h marc.c- xihiie, with faphir* hltWt 
Her bt'Jie euerie way is fed'. 
Yet foft in tmeh, tmd fwette im view: 

Heigh ho, f dire Rofaljmde. 
Nature her felfe her fJtape admires, 
• The Gods are wounded in her f^ht. 

And Lmu forfahet hit heamemly fires. 
And at her eyes his brand deth light. 

Heigh he, would fhe were mIm 

Then mufe not Nymphes though Ihemoane 
The abfence of f aire Rofalyndc : 

Since for her faire there is fairer none, » "t fl^ 

Narfirherveriueef^demme. 

Heigh ho faire Rofalyade : 
Heigh ha my heart, would God that fhe were mine. 

Perijt, quia deperibal. 

BeleeMp me fouoth Ganimede) cither the Fnrr> Arr is an exquifite piunter.or Rosa- 
lyode iaire aix>ue wonder: fo it nuikcs me biulli, to hcare how women fliould be fo 
exedlent, and pages fe voperfedt 

Roaader beholding her eamedly, anfwered thos. Truly (gentle page) tbOttlMft 
caufe fo complainc thee, wcrt thou the fubdance : but rcfcrabling the fhadow, content 
tby fel/e : for it is excellence inough to be like the excellence of Nature. He hath 
aiinfweicd you Ganimede (quoth Aliena) it it inongh foe pages to m beautiiidl 
Ladiea, ft not to lie beandfull therorcluca. Oli Miftrea (quoth Ganimede) bdde you 
your peace, for you are parfiall : \Mio knowcs not, but that all women hauc defire to 
tie fouereinto their peticoats, and afchbe beautie to tbemfelucSf where if boyes mi^ 
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put on their camicnts, perhaps they wouM proouc as comely; if not as comely, it may 
be more cutteous. But tell mee Forreller, (and with that Ihee turade to Rosader) 
vndcr whoa auinliuBeftflwci thy waltw^ Gentle fminevnder the King of Outlawet 
faid be, the vnfortunate Gerismond : who haiUDg loft his Idngdooet crowneth hit 
thoughts with content, accompting it better to goucm among poore men in peace, than 
great men in daunger. But hafl thou not faid (he, (hauiog fo melancholie oppor- 
luiitiet as thb Fomft affiMrdedi thee) written more Sonnets in eommendatioos of thy 
Mifties? I hanegeoUc Swayne quoth be, but they be not about me: tomorrow by 
dawnc of dayc, if your flockes feede in thcfe pafturcs, I will bring them you : wherein 
you Hiall reade my paflions, wbileft I feele them ; iudge my patience when you read it : 
till «^ I Ud laiewell. So giuing both Gaaiaede sad Aliens a gentle good night, 
he referted to his lodge : leaning Aliena and Ganimede to their prittle prattle. So Gsnl* 
mede (faid Aliena, the Forrencr becin^^ gone) you are mightc!y beloued, men make dit- 
ties in your praife, fpend figbcs for your fake, make an Idoll of your beaulie : beleeue 
ne it greeues mee not s little, to fee the poore man fo penfme, and you fo pittilefle. 

All Aliens (quoA (he) be not perea^tode in your indgments, I hesre Rosalynde 
prs'ff!'- a.-? I am Ganininif, hut wtrr I RosaU-ndc. I could anfwcre the Forrcfler : If 
hee moume for loae, there are medicines for louc : Rosalynde cannot be fairc and 
vnkinde. And fo Madame you fee it is time to folde our flockes, or els Coridon will 
fiowne,and Isy you will nener prooue good hufwife. With thst they pot their Sbeepe 
into the coatcs, and went home to her friend Coridons cottage, Aliena as merrie as 
might he, that (lie was thus in the companie of her Ro5.i!ynde : but fhec poore foule, 
that had Loue her load Ibure, and her thoughts fet on tire with the tlame of fancie, 
eonlde tske no reft* but being slone begsnne to confider whst psflionste pensunoe 
poore Rosader was enioyned to by loue and fortune: tfist at laft fhc fell into this 

humour with her felfc. Rofalynde pafsionafe alone. Ah Rosnlynde, 

how the Fates haue fet downe iu their Synode to make thee vnbappie : for when 
Fortune hsth done her worft, then Loue comes in to begin anew tragedie; fliee feekes 
to lodge her fonne in thine eyes, and to kindle her fires in thy lx>lome. Beware fonde 
girle, he is an vnruly gueft to harbour; for cutting in by intrcats he will not be thruft 
out by force, and her tires arc fed with fuch fuell, as no water is able to quench. 
Seeft thou not how Venus feekes to wrap thee in her Laboiynfh, wheiein is pleafure 
at the cntrsnce, but within, forrowes, cares, and dilbonlent: fltt is a Syren, flop thine 
eares at her melodie ; and a Bafilifcke, fliut thine eyes, and gaze not at her Icall thou 
perifh. Thou art nowe placed in the Counlrey content, where are hcauenly thoughts, 
and meaoe defires: in thofe Lawnes where thy flockes feede Diana haunts: bee as 
her Nymphes, chafle, and enemie to Loue : for there is no greater honour to a Maide, 
than to accompt of fancie, as a mortal! foe to their fcxe. Daphne that bonny wench 
was not toumed into a Bay tree, as the i'oets fainc : but for her chaflitie her fame was 
immortall, refembling the Lawrell that b ener greene. Follow thou her fteps Rosa* 
lynde, and the rather, for that thou art an exile, and bonilhed from the Court: wbofe 
diflreffe, as it is appcafed with patirnce, fo it woulde bee renewed with amorous paf- 
fions. Haue minde on thy forepaffed fortunes, feare the woiil, and intangle not thy 
feUe with prefent fancies: leaft louiog in haft thon npent then at tmfure. Ah but 
yet Rosalynde, it is Rosader that courts thee ; one, who as hee is faeantifull, fo he is 
vertuous, and harbourcth in his mindc as manie good qualities, as his face is fhadowcd 
with gracious fauours : and therefore Rosalynde f^oope to Louc, leaft bccing cither too 
coy, or too cruell, Venus waxe wrothe, and plague thee with the reward of difdaine. 

Rosalynde thns paifionate, was wakened from her dumpes by Aliena, who iaide it 
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was Uiuc to goe to bcddc. Coridon fwore that was iruc, for Charics WajTie was rifcn 
in die Noitb. Whertuppott esdi taking le«ie of other, went to their left all, but the 
poore Kosalynde : who was fo full of paffiotis, that fliee ooulde not potTcfle anie coit' 
tcDt. Well, leauing b«r to lier bcoken Auinben.exp6A what waa peifoonned by them 

the nexle morning. 

The Sunne was im> fooner (lept Irani the bed of Anmra, but Aliena waa wakened 

by Gaairoede : who reftlefle all night had tofTcd in her palTions : faying it waa then 
lime to qoc to the field to vnfold thrir Oict^pc. Aliena (tliat fpicd where the hare was 
by the hounds, and could fee day at a little hole) thought to be pleafaat with her 
(knimede, ft therfore replied thus; What wanton? the Sun is but new Tpi, ft as yet 
bis riches lies folded in the bofome of Flora, Phabus hath not dried the pearled 
deaw, & fo long Coridon hath taught mc, it is not fit to lead the fhcepe abroad : lead 
the deaw being vnwhoiefome, they get the rot : but now fee I the old proucrbc true, 
he is in haft wlioai the diuel drines, & where looe piridces forward, theie is no worfe 
death than delay. Ah my good page, is there fancie in thine cic, and pftiHons in thy 
heart <; \Miat, hafi thou wrapt louc in tby looks C and fct all thy thoughts on fu-e by 
affcdion ^ I tcU thee, it is a tlamc a5 hard to be quencbt as that of setoa. But 
Mtwie mull liaue her conrfe, womens eyes bane iacultie attraAiue like the leat, and 
letentiue like the diamond: fliey dallie in the delight of faire obieiHs, til gazing on 
the Panthers beautifull fkinnc, repenting experience tell them bee hath a deuouring 
paunch. Come on (rjuoth Ganiniedc) this fermon of yotin is but a fuLnltic to lie flill 
a bed, becaufe either you thinkc the morning colde, or els I being gone, you would 
fteale a nappe: thia fhifte eaniet no paidme, and dierelbfe vp and away. And fiir 
Loue let ine alone, I!e whip him away with netdes, and fct tbf lainc as a charme to 
wiihlland hii forces: and therefore lookc you to your felfe, be not too bo!de, for 
Venus can make you bend; nor too coy, for Cupid bath a piercing dart, that will 
make yon ciie Peetmii^ And that is it (quoth Aliena) that hath rayfed you lb eariy 
this nx>ming. And with that (he flipt on her peticoate, and flart vp : and aiToone M 
(he had made her rcadie, nnd taken ber brc^LLfl, i'.vay r«: e tb< fe two with their 
baggc and bottles to the field, in more pleafant content of mind, than cuer they were 
in the Court of Torismond. They came no fooner nigh the Ibldes, hut they might 
fee where their difi stinted Forreder was walking in Iiis melandioly. Aflbone as 
Aliena faw him, flie fmiicd, and fay ] to ("ya'^imcde; wipe your eyes fwcetinjj: for 
yonder is your fweet hart this momiag in dcepe jmuers no doubt to Venus, that fbe 
mqr make you as pitifnU as hee is pidfionale. Otme oit Ganimede, I piay thee lets 
haue a Uulc fport with him. Content (quoth Ganimede) and with that, to waken 
him out of his ib-epr menietitc, he began thus. 

Forrefter, good loriunc to thy thoughts, and eafe to thy palTions, what makes yoa 
fo early abroad this mome, in cOtemplation, no doubt of your Rosalynde. Takt 
heede Forefter, (lep not too farre, the foord may be dccpe, and you (lip ouer the 
fhooca ; I tell thee, flics bauc their fpleene, the ants choller, the lead baires (hadowes, 
& the fmalled loues great dehres. Tis good ^Forrefler) to loue, but not to oucrloue : 
leaft in louing her that likes not thee, thon loldc thy fclfe in aa cndlefle Laboqnth. 
Roaader feeing the iayre (hepheardefTe and her pictie fwayoe, in wbofe he 
hee felt the p^eateft cafe of his care, he returned them a fab.ife on this manner. 

Gentle fhepheards, all haile, and as bealthfull bee your flockcs, as you happie in 
oontenL Loue is reAleffe, and my bedde is but die odl of my bane, in that there I 
finde bofie thonghtes and broken flumben : beere (although euerie iriiere paffionate) 
yet I braoke looe with more patience, in that eoerie obieft ftedet mine eye with 
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varietie of fancies ; when I looke on Floracs bcauteoos tapertrie, checkered with the 
pride of all her treafurc, I call to mindc the f.iyre face of Rosalyndc, whofc heauenly 
hiew exceedcs the Rofe and the Lilly in their bighed excellence; the brightueflTe of 
fhcciMM Ihine, puts me in nunde to thinke of the fparkling flames that ilew from her 
des» and fct my heait fiift on fire; the fweet harmonie of the biida» pnta ne in 
rcinerabrance of the rare mclodie of her voycc, which like the S)Tcn cnchaunteth the 
eares of the hearer. Tlius in conteuaplation I falue my forrowcs, with applying the 
perfe(fUon of euerie obicci to the excellence of her qualities. 

She b much beholding vato ]roa (quoth Aliena) and lb modi, that I haae oft 
wifbt with my felfe, that if I flionld ener piooiie as anoioui as Oenone, I might finde 
as faith full a Paris as your felfe. 

How fay you by this Item Foreflcr, (quoth Ganimcdc) the foire fhephcardeire 
iauouis yon, who is nuftrelTe of fo mante flockes. Leaoe of man the foppofition of 
Rosal)nds lone, when as watching at her, you roue beyond the Moone; and cafl 
your lookes vpon my Miftrcs, who no doubt is as faire though not fo royal! ; one bir Je 
in the hande is woortb two in the wood; better poffeffe the lone of Aliena, than catch 
fiittMoafly at die lhadov of Rosalynde. 

lie tdl thee boy (qooUi Gaiaimede) lb Is my fimde fixed on my Rosalynde, Oat 
were thy Miflres as fairc as Lxda or Dan.ic, who;ne loue courted in tranfformcd 
fhapes, mine eyes would not %'ouch to intertainc their beauties : and fo hath Loue 
lockt mee in her perfe(5Uons, that I had rather onely contemplate in her beauties, 
tfiaa abfelutdy po^flb the excellence of anie other. Vemis is too Uame (Fonefter) 
if bnaing fo true a feruant of you, (he reward you not with Rosalynde, if Rosalynde 
were more fairer than her felfe. But leauing this j^rattle, nowe He put you in minde 
of year promife, about thofe fonncts which you faide were at home in your lodge. I 
haue them about me (quoth Rosader) let vs fit downe, and then you ihall heare what 
n Foeticall furie Loue will infufc into a man : with that they fate downe N-pon a 
greene bank^ (hadowcd with figge tites» and Rosader» fetduog * deepe (igh read 
them this Sonnet 

Bofadeis ^TWi^w* 
iSl /orrttwes €*U I laid me downe to Jleefx : 

3td ttfaJkitJ^ woes were tea'ous of mine ryes, 
Tk^ moiie then w<U(h, atid betui i/icmselues to wee^e: 
Btdwu^ngUarntkdrwaiUamUnot/ugiet! II,JVt9S 
Ye I fitue for her they wept who guides my hart^ 
TTtey weeping /mile, and triumph in their /mart, 

0/ the/e my ieares a /ountaine /ierceiy /firings. 
Where Venus baynes her /el/e ineenst with iotu; 

Bmt IbehoU what paines I mti/I approue. 

Care drinkcs it drie : but when on her / thitUkt^ 
Loue makes me weepe it /uU vnio the brinke, 

Afeane while my /tghes yteld truce vnto my teareSf 
By tkem the tnmdet imcrtatt amdjteredy Hem: 

Yet when J /gh the fame more plame appeareSf 

And by their /orce z^ith rrerJer f>07oer doth glow: 

Amids the/e paincs, .;// J'haenix /ike J thriue^ 
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Kow furcly Forrefler ^quoth Aucoa) when thou madeil this fonnet, ihou vert to 
Ibnie anofoai ipundarie, neidwr too feuffnO,!* de^paifum; «r ta/f IGflics fiunon: 
nor too glcefaoe, as hoping in thy fortunes. I can fmile (quoth Gonimede) at die 

Soncttor?, Canroncs, Madrigalcs, rounds and roundclayes, that thcfe penfiue patients 
powre out, when their e^'e& are naore ful of wanlonaefie, than their hearts of paiijcas. 
Then, as die fifltos pot the fwecteft bake to the iautft fifli: fothefe Omdiaat (hold- 
ing Aim in thdr tongues, when their thiNl^illcS oone at hap haiarde, write that they 
be wrapt in an envilclTe laborj-nth of forrow, when walking in the large leas of lih* 
cnie, they onely baue their humours in their inckpot. If they finde women fo f -nd, 
dm tibqr will with fitch painted lines oone to th^ ]ttft,then they tnanpli tin they 
be fiiD gofgde trith pieafmct: and then fly they away (Ulte xmm^ iQFtcs) to didr 
ownc content, leauing the tame fix)le their Miftres full of fancic, yet without ci; :r a 
feather. If they mifie (as dealing with fome wary war.ton, that w&ts not fuch a cae 
as tliemfclues, but fpics their fubtlltie) they cnde their amors with a few iained (Ighcs: 
nndfotheieeacafeiSytheif Miib««iscrBtn,«ndtheyfinoedierpdBoa>wiA 
Soch gentle Forrcdcr we may deeme jon to bee, that rather paiTe away the time beere 
in thefe Wco:ls with writing amorcls, than to bee deepely enamoured (as you firc''j of 
your Rosalynde. If you bee luch a one, then I pray God, when you thmke your Jor> 
tunes at the higheft, and your defines to bee moft excelleot, then that yon may wilfc 
Ixion enlvace Iniu} in a clowde, and haue nothing but a marble Mi:1rcs to releafe 
your m::rt)Tdome : but if ) oa be true and truflic, ejpaind and hart ficke, then accurfed 
bee Rosalynde if Ihee prooue cruell : for Forrefler (I flatter not) thou art woorthie of 
as fidre as (hee. Aliena fpylng the Aonne bj die wbide, finiled to fee how Gamnedn 
flew to the fift withoot anie call; bot Rasader who tooke him flat foe a fhepheaids 
Sw ; r. " made him this anfwerc. 

Trull me Swa)Tie (rjuoth Rosader) but my Canzon was written in no fuch humour: 
for mine eye & my heart are irlariiies, the one d»wing fancie by fight, the other enter* 
tatung ber by fcnowe. If thon finreil my Rosalyndet with what beaoties Natare 
hath fauotired her, with what perfecflion the heaucns hath graced herewith what quali> 
tits the Gods haue endued her; then wouMft thou fay, there is none fo fickle that 
could be iketing vnto her. It ihe had bca Aeneas Dido, had Venus and luno both 
fcolded him from Carthage^ yet her excellence derpite of them, wonlde haue detained 
bimat T)fn, If Phillis had been as beauteous, or Ariadne as vertuous, or both as 
honourable and excellent as fhe; neither had the Philbert tree forrowed in the death 
of defpairiog Phillis, nor the ilarres haue been graced with Ariadne : but Demc^ihoon 
and Theseus bad been tniftie to their Fwi^ons. I will tell diee Swaine, if widi a 
deepe infight thou couldfl peaice into the fccrete of my loues, wd fee what deepe 
impre:Ticns of her Idea atiVrtion hath made In my heart: then wouldfl thou confefle 
I were pailmg p^kiVionatc, and no lefle indued with admirable patience. Why (quoth 
Aliena) needes there patience in Loue ? Or els in iK>thiDg (quoth Rosader) for it is 
n leftleiTe Ibare, that liath no eafe» a caokar that fUlI fiets, a difeafe that takedi nwde 
all hope of flccpe. If tlien fo manic forrowcs, fodain ioic>, momcntarie plcafures, 
continuall feares, daylie priefes, and nichtly wars be found in Loue. then not he to 
be accompted paticut, that fuioothcrs ali thd'e paiiioos with hlence ? Thou Ipeokefl 
by experience (qnodi Gantmede) and therefore wee bolde all thy words for Awomest 
but is Loue fuch a lingring maladie? It is (quoih he) either cxtreame orncaM^ 
according to the minJc of the partie that entertaines it: for as the wcedes growe 
longer vntouchtc than the prctie flowers, and the flint lies fafe in the quarrie, when 
die Emennlde b fuSienng the Lqddaiies toole : fo meane men are fieeed from Veaat 
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iniurieSf wben kfaigs are enuyroned with a laboryoth of her cares. The whiter the 
LMTHe ilpthe deeper is the moale, the more purer the chr)To!itc thr fooner ftxuned; 
and fach as haue their hearts ful of honour, haue th'.-ir loues full of tlic i^rca'.cfl for- 
rowes. liut ia whonilocuer (c^uoih Rosadcr) be hxolU his dart, hcc ncucr Icauclh to 
aflknh \Sm^ till either hee haU) woone him to ibllie-or fande : for as the Moooe neuer 
goes without the flarre Lunisequat lb • Louer neuer goeth without the vnrefl of his 
thoughts. For proofe you fli;iU heare another fancie of my making. Now doo gentle 
J^orreller (quoth Gauimodc) and with thut he read ouer this Sotutto. 

Rcfaders fecond Sonctto. 
Tunu I my iookts vnto the Skies, 
Imu spdsl kk armm wm$dt mku Httf 
Jf /** I g<i*t vpott tht grmmd, 
Loue then in ruerie Jltniter is /<'nnJ. 
Search J the Jhade to Jlie my ^aine^ 
He meeta me in the Jhade agaitu! 
Wend J to 'u-.j!':e in fecrcte groue, 
Euen there I vuete 'with /acred Lotlt» 
Jf Jo I bayne me in the Jpring, 
Euen on the brinke Iheare him fintf: 
Jf fo I meditate alene, 
lie zuill be partner of my moanr. 
Jf fo I mounu, he vteepcs -with mte, 
Andtditn I am, there wiBhehee* 
When at Itaike ef Rofidynde, 
The Gcd fr,-^m coyrffff -vaxdh kinde. 
And feemes in felfe fame Jlames tofrie^ 
Beeaufe he tones as teelt at I. 
Sweete Rofidjmde fat pitie me^ 
For~i<hy, then Lout I am more tmet 
J/e if he fpecde will quickHe ftie. 
But iit thy loue I Hue and die. 

How hke you this Sonnet, quoth RosaUer? Marrie quoth Ganimedc,for tho pcnne 
well, for the paffion ill : for as I pcaife the ooe ; I pitie the other, in that thou Hiould- 
eft hunt after a dowde, and loue either without rewarde or regarde. Tis not ber 
frowardnefle, quoth Rosadcr, but my hard fortunes, whofe DcRenies haue crofl me 
with her abfence : for <iid fhce fc^le my loucs, flu- would not let me linger in thefe 
forrowes. Women, as they are fairc, fo ihcy refpccl faith, and efUmate more (if they 
be faonoofable) tbe wil tluui the wealth, hmdng loyaltie the obieft wheteat they ajme 
their fancies. But leaoing off thefe inteqwrleyes, you Audi heare my lafl SonneUa^ 
and then you bane beard all my Foetrie: and with that be fight out this, 

Ro&derB third SooneL 

Of vertucus L vie my fclfc w.7 v hc^^Tit alone. 
Since no Juspcd my feruice may attaint • 

Far perfe^ faire jhee is the enely one, I II« iit 93 

Wham lesteeme for my heloued Sai$ii: 

Thu: pr n:y /.:;:': J cn<!y bfare the beU, 
And for her fain Jhe onely doth excelt. 

n 
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Thirn Id fi^nd Petrarch Jkr<rj.<de his LawmeS pndft. 
And TatTo een/e to publijli his affcil\ 
Since mint the faith confirmde at all aJfaieSf 

My litus her fmrt^ her faire my faith affm>t»\ 
Tktttjfy Ltme, mid Lmt by 

Ttitis qnodi Rosader, heere is an eade of my Boems, but for all thb no fdeafe of 

my 5 a:Ti.:ns: fo that I rcfcmblc him, that in the dcaplh of liis diflrefTc hath none bat 

the Eccho to aunfwcrc him. Ganimede pittying her Ro? 1 1 r. thinking to driuc him 

out of this amorous melancholic, faid, tb»t now the Sunne was in his Meridiooall heat, 

and that k was noooe, therefine we (hcplieanls fay, tis time to goe to dimwrt far 

the Some and oar flomackes, are Shepheaids dialls. Therefore For- 

refier, if then w-'.t take fuch fare as comes out of our homely fcrlppes, 111)11, l6x 

welcome (hall aunfwcrc whatfocucr thou wantA in dch'calcs. Aliena 

tooke the entertainment by the ende, and told Rosader be Ihould be her gneft. He 

dankt them heaite1y,and fate with them doime to diuier : where they had fad calea 

as Countrey flate did allow them, fawA with fuch content, and fodl fweete prattle, as 

it fecTOcd farrv fnore fweete, tinn all their Courtly iunckcts. 

AHoone as they had taken their rcpall, Rosader giuing them ihankes for his good 
diecre> woold haiie been gone : bat Ganimede, that was loath to let htm pafle oat of 
her ptefcncc, began tbos; Nay Forrefter quoth he, if thy bufmcs lie not the greater, 
feeincr thou Aiift thou art fo deeply in loue, let me fee how tlioii canfl wooc : I will 
rcprefcnt Rosal>-nde, and thou fhalt bee as thou art Rosader; fee in fome amorous 
Eglogue, how if Rosalynde were prefent, how thoa ooaldft court her: and wlule we 
fing of Loue, Aliena Hiall tune her pipe, and playe vs mclodte. Content, quoth RosSp 
der. And Aliena, c to fhew her willingnefTe, drewe Ibocth a icoocder, and bsgaft 
to winde iL Then the louing Forrefter began thus. 

The wooing E^^ogoe betwixt Rofatynde and Rofader. 

Rofader. 

J pray thee Kymph hy a'! the -.vorking words, 
By all the teares and fights that Louers know. 
Or vktKt tr Aet^tt »r flaring tongue affordt^ 
J craue for mine in rif'ping vp my woe. 
S-weete Rofalyndc niy I'. iii {would Cod my hue) 
My life {wouM God my life) ay pitit me\ 

Thy lips art kiiuU^ OHdktmbte like ike dom, 

AndhawUkiemiHepUiewUtmeiie. 

L.\^ke cn mine eyes made red with mfuU teares. 

From whence the raine cf tnte remorfe defcendeth^ 

All pale in lookes, and J though young inytarest 

Amd tmtgkt bmt feme or deotk my daiet iefreiidilk. 

Oh let no flormie rigour knit thy trewtf 

lyitich Loue nppoinlt-d for his mtrcie feate: 

The tallest tree by Boreas breath it bcwes. 

The yroH yeeteU wttk Aammer, andte keeite. 
Oh Rofalj-ndc (rcn be thou pittifull^ 
Far Rolalynde it anefy beetutifmU, 
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Rofalynde. 

Lma VMMtcm arme their irattrotts futa vUk ieantt 

With vowes, with mihes, with lookcs, vfUk /uootn ^ gMt 
But 'when the fruite of their affe<fls appearo^ 
The Jtmj>le heart by /ubtiU Jlei^hts is Jolde„ 
Tkm Jitcket tke yedJutg tare the poy/ontd bmt^ 
Thus ftedts the hart vpm hk tHdU/te harmes, 
Thus glut the fhi.vt~.hfs them/etues on felfe Jeceipt, 
Thus blinJe the eyes their fight by fubtill chartnes. 
The Imely bakes, the fighs that for me fo fore. 
The dettm «/ dtepe difftmiled dotMe$teffe : 
Thefe may attempt, but are of power no rrore, 
Where beautie leanes to wit and foothfuineffe. 
Ok Rofader then be thou wittifull. 
For KoMynde/e»met ftoUfk pit^fkU. 

Rofader. 

J fray thee Roialyiide hy ihof* Jkoeeie eyes 

T7:af faine the Sunne in ^hi€^ the morne in eleareX 
By thofe fweete eheekes where Loue incamped lies 
To kifse the rofes of the f printing yeare. 
Jtmpt ekee RoMynde hy ruthfktt ptainH^ 
Netfeaftmed with deeeipt or fraudful! guile. 
But firme in point, farre more than tongue dipaints, 
Sweete Nymph be kinde, and graee me with a ftniie. 
So may the keauem prefeme from kurtfutt food 
TTiy harmelejfe f!ockes,fo may the Summer yeM 
The f ride of a!! her riches and her good. 
To fat thy Jheepe {jAe Citizens of feld). 
Oh teoM to arme Ify toudy hnwes with feorm: 
The birds Htdrheake, the Lion hath his taile. 
And Loiters nought but jlghes and bitter MMirWfi^ 
The fpoileffe fort of fancie to affaile. 

Ok RoTdjiide tkm he thou pitifi$llt 
RofUjmde it oiufy hea$aifiitt. 

Rofalynde. 

Tlukaritudfteihhyfireisbreii^infram*! 

Rofader. 

And Rcifalynde my tone than anie wooU more fofier% 
And fhall not Jighes her tender heart inflame f 

Rofalynde. 

Were Louert tnttt mndet umM tekeue tkm tfier. 

Rofader. 

Thtih and regard^ and honour guide my lout. 

Rofalynde. 

Faine would I trust, but yet I dare not trie, 

Ro&der. 

OA fide m yiewfr /fyn^t anddoo hut/topt. 
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Rofalynde. 
Iwwld re/ul, ha yet J hum mt tAy. 

Roradcr. 

Oh Rofal>'nde be kind f, for times will ehatlgt^ 
Thy lookis ay nill bt /aire as now they be^ 
Thine age from hautie may thy laokes ejlrangtf 
dhyttide m time /w«tt Nym^ mtdfidt mt, 

Rofalynde. 
Oh Rofalynde thnt must be /•itifu'l. 
For Rofader is yon^ and beautifull 
Rofader. 

Oh gain* m«rt great than iittgttomtSt «r a ertmne, 

Rofalynde. 
Oh trust betraid if Rofader abufe mt, 

Rofader 

First let the heautns conspire to pull nu doume. 
And heaven and earth as aHiit quite refufe mt 

Let f rr :l\-s jlreame about my hatefull b(ru}er 
And rcitlcjfe hcrror hatch within my breast^ 
Let beauties eye ajf.icl me xvith a lowre, 
Let deepe despaire purfue me wUheut r«st\ 
Eft Rofalynde my loyaltif disproue. 
Ere Rolitljrsde tueufe m^-fr v>. kinds. 

Rofalynde 

Then Rofalynde luill s^ace thee lifith her lout^ 
Then Rofalynde vnli haue theeftitt Ut minde, 

Ro&der. 

7?.en let me triumph more than Tilhons desiVp 
Si'i Rofahnde t^'/// Ivcfadcr repitl ' 
Then let my face exile his forri4 (heere, 
AHd/nliehe in the ecm/trt tf offM * 

Andf'iy f':-^t Rofalynde is cnc'ypitfuOf 

Since Rofalynde is one/y fteauiifuU. 

When thusUwy had (iaifhed their courting Eglogue m fuch a familiar daufe^Gani- 

mcdo ai5 Augure of fome good fortunes to light vpon their adff "lions, bogannc to Ix? 
thus plcalant; How cow I 'orreller, haue I not fitted your tumS haue I not plaidc the 
woman haodibniely, and (hewed mjr felfe as coy in grannta, aa cooxteoaa in defirea* 

and been as full of fufpiiion, a.-, niun of f!.ittrr:c ? And yet to falue all, iumpt I not 
all vp with the fweete vnion of loue ? Did not Ros^ilynde content her Rosadcr ? The 
ForrcAer at this fmiliag, ihooke his head, and folding his armcs made this merrie 
r^ie. 

Tmlh gentle Swaine, Rosadcr hath his Ro$a!>'nde : but as Ixion had luno, who 
thinking to pofTcfTe n 'THli'.enc, oncly imbraced a clcvile : in thcfe itnaginarie fruitions 
of fancie, I refemble the birds that fed themfelucs with Zcuxis painted grapes; but 
they grewe fo leane with pecking at (haddowea, that they were glad with Aeaops 
Cocke to fcrapc for a barley comcll : fo fartth it with nic, who to fccde my felfe widk 
the hope of my Miftrea lauours, footh my felf in thy futeSp and onely in coooeiiK Rape 
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a wiflted for content : but if my food be no better than fuch amorous dreames, Venus 
at die yeaiet end^ flull fidde mee bnt « kme kraer. Yet doo I take tbefe follies for 
fortunei, and hope thefe fained affeAions doo detdne feme nnfained ende of 

enfuing fancies. And thcreiipcn (qucth Aliena) lie play the pricfl, from tbis day 
forth Ganimede Hiall call tbce hufband, and thou ihalt call Ganimcdc wife, and fo 
«eele baue a noarriage. Content (quoth Rosadcr) and laught. Content (>]uotb Gani- 
mede) and dianged as ledde as a role: and fo with a fmile and a UuOi, they made 
vp this icfling match, that after prooiidc to a marriage in eamefl; Rosadcr full little 
thinking he had wooed and wonne his Rosalynde. But all was well, hope is a fwectc 
Aring to barpe on : and ibercfore let the Forrefler a while fliape bimfelfe to bis fliad- 
dow» and tanie Fortunes kafure, dll the may make a MetamorpboTis fit lor his pur* 
pofe. I digrefle, and therefore to Aliena : 'who faid, the wedding was not worth a 
pinne, vnless there were fume chccrc, nor that bargaine well made that was not flriken 
%-p with a cuppe of wiue : and therefore Ihe wild Ganimede to fet out fuch catcs as 
they had, and to drawe out her botde, diargingthe Forteller as hee had imagined his 
Icues, fo to conccipt thefc catcs to be a m jfl fumptuous ban^juct, and to take a Mazer 
of wine and to drinke to his Rosalynde: which Rosadcr did; and fo they pafTcd 
awaye the day in manie pleafant deuices. Till at lail Aliena pcrceiued time would 
tanie no man, and that the Sunne waxed Tcrie lowe, xcadie to let; whidi made her 
fhorten their amorous prattle, and cndc the Banquet with a iirelh Guiuwfe; whicli 
done, they all three rofe, and Aliena broke off thus. 

Kow Forrcfler, Phoebus that all tbis while bath been partaker of our fporls ; feeing 
cnerie 'Woodman more fortunate in his looes, than liee in his fancies ; feeing thou haft 
wonne RosaIyn<lo, when he could not wooe Daplue, hides his head for ihame, and 
bids vs adicw in a clcv ie ; our fheep they poore wantons wander towards their foldc5, 
as taught by Nature their due limes of refl: which tells vs Forrcfler, we mufl depart. 
Manie, though there were a marriage, yet I muft carrie (this night) the Bryde witiv 
me, and to monow moning if yon meete heere, He proraife to deliuer her as good 
a maide a.s 7 finde h^r. Content quoth Rosader, lis enough for mc in the nif^ht to 
dreame on louc, that in the day am fo fond to doate on loue: and fo till to morrow 
you to your Foldes, and I will to my Lodge ; and thus the Forrcfler and they parted. 
He was no (boner gone, but Aliena and Ganimede went and folded their flockes, and 
lakin;^ vp their hookc?, their hn^cres, and their bottle.^, hied homeward. Ey the waye, 
Aliena lo make the time fecme Ibort, began to prattle with Ganimede thus; I haue 
heard them fay, that what the Fates forcpoint, that Fortune pricketh downc with a 
period, tliat die llanes are lUcklees in Venos Court, and deGre hangs at the heele of 
Dcftenie ; if it be fo, then by all probable conietflures, this match will be a marriage : 
for if Au^urifme be authcntira;!, or the dcuines doomes princi[ilcs, it cannot bee but 
fuch a lhaddowe portends the iiTue of a fubltauuce, for to that cndc did tlje Gods foixe 
the oonceipt of this Eglogue, that they might difeouer the enfiung confent of your 
afieAions: fo that eare it I re Ion :, T hope (in eamefl) fo daunce at yow Weddil^. 

Tufli (quoth Ganimedt 1 al is r.nt make that is cafl on thr liill, there goes more 
words to a bargaine than one, loue fecdes no footing in the aire, and fancie holdes it 
flipperie harbour to neftle in the tongue : the match is not yet fo fnrely tnade but he 
may mifle of his market ; but if Fortune his friend, I will not be his foe : and fo 
I pray you (ymtle MillrcfTe Aliena) take it. I take all things well (quoth fliee) that 
is your content, and am glad Rosader i.*; yours: for now I hope your thoughts will be 
at quiet; your eye that ever kioikcd at Lone, will nowe lende a glannce on your 
X^mlies! and then they wiU prone moie buxfome and yon more biytlw, for the eyea 
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of the Mafter feede* fbe Ctttle. As thoa tbcj were In chat, tliey fpled olde Cbridoa 

wbero hce cr.rno plodding to mcctc tbcm : who tolde thrm fujjjicr was rcadic : which 
ne\ve5 made tbcm fpccde tbem home. Where we leaue theta to the next morrow, 
and n^lurne to Saladync. 

All this while did poore Saladyne (bani(hed from Bourdtaux and the Court of 
France by TorUmond) wander vp and downe in the Foncfl ArJcii, thinking to 
get to Liotts, and fo tram 11 through Cfnyu-.nie xxAo Italy : but the Korn ll being full 
of by-pathcs, and ho viilkiliuil ot the Couutrcy coall, flipt out ol iLo way, and 
cbaunced vp into die Derart, nol Cure from the place where Gerismood 
was, and his brother Rosadcr. Saladj^ne wcarie with wandrlng vp and IV* Uif lOQ 
downc, and hin)[;;ric with long farting; finding a little cauc by the fide 
of a thicket, eating luch frutc as the Forrcil did atfaord, and contenting himfclfc with 
foch driake as Nature had prouided, and tUrft made delicate, after his icpaft he fell 
in a dead fleepe. As thus be lay, a hungric Lion came hmiting downc the edge of 
the groue for pray, and cfpying Saladyne began to ccazc vpon him : but feeing he lay 
flill without ante motion, he left to touch him, for that Lions bate to 
pray on dead carkafTes : and yet defiiXMis to liane forae foode, the Uon IV, iii, 123 
lay downe and walcht to fee if bee woidd flirrc. While thus Sahidyne 
flept fecure, fortune that was careful oucr her champion, began to fmilc, and brought 
it fo to paffc, that Ro&adcr (hauing llrikeu a Deere that but lightly hurt fled through 
fbe thicket) came pacing downe by the grooe with n Boaie ^peite in Us html in 
great haft, lie fpicd where a man Uy n fleepe, and a Lion Aft by liimi amazed at 
this fit'ht, as lice flood ;:^a.:iii7, nofc on the fodaine blod ; which made him con- 
iccture it was fome liicnd of his. Whcrtuppon drawing more nigh, hee might cafely 
difcerne his vifagc, and perceiucd by hii phifhomie that it was lus brother Saladyne : 
wbtcb drane Rosader into * deepe pafliout as a nan perplexed at the of fo vnes- 
peeled a chauncc, marueliing what fiioulde driue his brother to traucrfe tbofe fecretc 
Dcfarts without anic companic in fuch diflrefle and forlomc fort. But the prcfc-nt 
time craucd no fuch doubling amb.^^cs : for either he mufl refolue to hazard bis life 
for bis letiefe, or els fteate awaye, and leaue bim to the craeltJe of the IJon. In 

which doubt, he thus briefiy debated with himfclfc. Ro f aders med i t a t i 0 n . 

—Now Rosader, Fortime that long hath whipt thee with nettles, meanos to f.ilue 
thee with rofes; and hauing croll thee with manie frowncs, now Hie prcfcnts thee 
wilb the brigbtnede of. her fouours. Thou that didft count thy felfe the moft dtf- 
trelled of all men, nuuil accompt thy felfe now the mofl fortunate amongft men; if 
fortune can make mm happie, or fwectc rcucnge be wrapt in a pleafmg content. 
Thou feefl Saladyne thine enemie, the worker of thy miffortunes, aiid the efiicieot 
caufe of thine exile, fubieA to the crueltie of a mercilefle Liont brought into diis 
miferie by the Gods, that they mig^t iceme iufl in rcuenging his rigour, and thy 
iniuries. Scefl thou not how the ftarrcs are in a fauoural Ic afpcc^, the | laimcti in 
fome pleating couiun<fUon, the fates agreeable to thy tl^oughtes, and the dcllenies per- 
fouimeis of thy defuea, in that Saladyne iball die, and thou free of bis bloud; be 
rcceiuc mccdc for bis amifie, and thou ereA his Tcmbe with innocent hands. No%v 
Rosader fhalt thou rctume to Bourdeanx, and cnioyc thy jxiflTefUons by birth, and his 
reuenewes by inheritaunce : uow maifl thou triumph in louc, and hang Fortunes 
Altares with garlandes. For when Rosalynde beares of thy wealth, it will make ber 
loue thee more williDgly : for womena eyes arc made of Chrifecoll, that is euer vnper* 
fe<f\ vnkfTc temprcd wiih gol Je : and Inpitcr fooncft enioycd Danac, becaufe he came 
to her in fo rich a fhower. Thus (Itall this Lion (Rosader) end the life of a mifer* 
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4iMe nMa, and finm diftiefle laife ttiea to bee noft fortunate. And with that calUng 
hii Boave fpeaie on liia neck, away lie be^ to tnidge. Bnt hee had not fiept badce 

two or three paces, but a new motion ftrokc hira to the very hart, that idUng hit 
Boare fpcare agaiad his breafk, hee fell into this palTionatc humour. 

Ah Rosader, wcrt thou the fonue of Sir lohn of BourJeaux, whofc vcrlucs ex- 
ceeded hi* valour, and yet the mod hardieft Knif^t in all Ewropef Should the 
honour of the father (hine in the a<flions of the fonnc ^ and wilt thou difhonour thy 
parentage, in forgetting the nature of a Gentleman ? Did not thy father at his lafl 
gafpc breathe out this golden principle ; Brothers omitie is like the drops of .^a^a- 
anoRT, that Talueth the mod dangeKMtlbiesf Did bee make a large exhort vnto eon- 
«ord, and wilt thou (hew c thy fclfc caieleflTe ? Oh Rosadcr, what though Saladyne hath 
wronged thee, and made thee Itue an exile in the Forrcll ? fhall thy nature bo fo 
ouell, or thy nurture fo crooked, or thy thoughts fo fauagc, as to fuffer fo difuiall a 
xeuenge ^ what, to let him be deoowed by wUde beafta f Non /apit, qui nm JtH 
fapit is fondly fpokea in fneb bitter extreames. Loofe not bit life Rosader to winno 
a world of treafurc : for in hauing him tli-^u haft a brother, nnd by hazarding for bis 
life, thou getted a friend, and reconcileil an cnemic : and more hOQOUr (halt thou ptur- 
-chafe by pleafuriug a foe, than rcuenging a thoufand iniuries. 

With that hb Brother began to fture, and the Lion to rawfe binfelfe : wbereupoo 
Rosader fodaincly charged him with the Boarc fpcare, and WOmded the Lion vcric 
fore at the firft ftroakc. The bcafl: feeling himfelfc to haue a mcrfall hurt, leapt at 
Rosader, and with his pawes gauc him a fore pinch on the brcafl that he had almofl 
ialn ! yet as a nan inoft valiant, in whom the fpaikes of Sir lohn of Bmrdemue 
xemaincd, he rccoucrcd bimfelfe, and ia fliort combat flew the Lion : who at }:!.s death 
roared fo lowd-^, that Saladyne awaked, and ftartin^^ vp was amazed at the- fiHla}T!f» 
fight of fo moullrous a bcafl lie flaine by him, and fo fwectc a Gentleman wounded. 
He prcfcntly (as hee was of a ripe eonceipt) began to conieAure, that tlie Gentleman 
had flain him in his defence. Whercuppon (as a man in a traunce) he ftood ftaring 
on them 1x>th a ;:^nod \vl)i1c, not knowing bis Brother beeingintbat di%nife: at left 
bee burfl into thefe tcarmes. 

Sir wbatfoeuer thou bee, (as full of honour thou mufl needs be, by the view of thy 
prefent valure) I perceiue tbon baft redrell my fortunes by thy couiage, and faued mjr 
life with thine owne lofTe : which ties me to be thine in all humble feruicc. T!i:iiike5 
thou flialt ha-ie as thy due, and more thou canfl not haue : for my abililic de-nie-s to 
perfourmc a deeper debt. But if auie wayes it pleafe thee to commaund me, vfc me 
as farre as the power of a poore Gentleman may ftretch. 

Roaader feeing hee was vnkoowen to his brother, wondrcd to hcare fuch courteous 
words come from his crnM>fd nature; but glad of fuch reformed rourtTsrc, hee made 
this aunfwcrc. I am fur (whalloeuer thou art) a ForrcAcr and Ranger of thefe 
walkes ; who following my Deere to the fall, was condudled bether by fome aflentin^ 
Fate, that I might fauc thee, and difparage my fclfe. For con:niiin; into tliis place, I 
fawe thee a flccj}e, and the Lion watching thy awake, that at thy riling hee might 
prey vppon thy carkaiTe. At the fird figlit, I conict^^iircd thee a Gentleman, (for all 
mens Ououghts ought to be fiuiounble in imagination) and I counted it the bait of a 
refolute man to purcbafe a fttangeis reliefe, diougb with the Ibflfe of bis owne bloud : 

which I haue pcrfoitrmcd (thou fe-efl) to nine owne prciudice'. If thcrr-forc thrv. be 
a roan of fuch worth as 1 valew thee by thy extcriour liuiamcnls, make difcourfe vnto 
mee what is the caufe of thy prefent fortunes. For by the furrowcs in thy face thou 
iieemeft to be croft with her frowns : but whatfoeuer or howfoeuer, let me craue that 
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fauour, to Tic.ire tbc tragiclcc caufc of thy cflatc. Saladyne fitting downe, and fetch- 
ing a dcqjc figb, began tbu&. Saladyoes difcourfe to Rofader vn- 

know en. ——Although the dirooiBfe of tug ftrtiHics, be the renewiog of my for* 
■owes, and the nibbing of the fear, will open a frefli wound ; yet that 1 may not 
proouc ini^r.itcfuH to f"» courteous a Gentleman, I will rather filte downc and figh out 
my cftate, than giue aaie offence by fmoothcring mygriefe with filcnce. Know there- 
fore (fir) ibat I am of Bourdtaux^ and the foooe and beire of Syr lobn of Bour- 
deoHx^ a man for his venues and valour fo iiunous, that I cannot thinke, bat the fiime 
of bis hooours, hatli rcaclu farther than the knowledge of his Perfonage. The infr>r- 
tunate fonne of fortunati; a Kni;:;ht am I, my n..n>:! S:".1.i :ync : Who rucrfcditifT my 
Father in poUcliions but not in qualities, hauiug two Brethren committed by my hathcr 
at his dcadi to my cbaige, with fuch golden prindplec of brotherly concord, as might 
hane pieift like the Syrens melodic into aaie humane eare. But I (with Vlysses 
became deafe aj^ainfl his ITnlofcphicall hanr>ony, and ir.aJe more value of profile 
than of vertue, cUcetmng goldc futucicut honour, and wealth the lUtetl title for a gen* 
tiemans dignide : I fet my middle brother to the Vnloeifitie to be a Scholler, eoonting 
it enough if he might pore on a booke, v. '.ili- I fed vpon his rcuencwes: and for the 
yongefl (which was my fathers loye) yong Roaader. And with .that, naming of Rosa- 
der, Saladyne fate him <iowae and wcpL 

Nay forward man (quoth the Fondler) teares are the vnfittefl falue Uiat anie man 
can appUe for to cure forowes, and tfiereforc ccafe fiom fuch fcmloine follies, as 
(houlde droppe out of a Womans eye to decciue, not out of a GentlemanS hwke lO 
difcouer his thou{;hts, and forward with thy difcourfe 

Oh fir (quoth Saladyne) this Rosader ditf wringes teares from mine eyes, and 
blond from my heart, was like my father in exterionr perfoni^ and in mward quali* 
tics : for in the prime of his yeares he aimed all his n.'ls at honor, and coueted rather 
to die, than to brooke anio iniurie vnworthie a Gentlemans credite. I, whom enuie 
had made blinde, and couetoufaefle mafked with the vaile of fclfe loue, feeing the 
Palme tree grow ftraight, thoi^t to fuppreOe it being a twig x but Nature will hane 
her COUrfe, the Cedar will be tall, the Diamond bright, the Carbuncle gliHcring, and 
vertue will fliine though it be ncucr fo much obfturf -1. For I kept Kosadcr as a 
(lane, and vfcd him as one of my feruile bindes, votil age grew on, and a fecrete 
tniSght of my abofe entred into his minde: infomnch, that bee ooold not brooke it, 
but coueted to hauc what bis father leA hiin, and to liue of himfelfe. To be (hort fir, 
I rcpini d at his fortunes, and he counterchecKt me not with abilitie but valour, vnlill 
at lafl by my friends and aid of fuch as followed golde more than right or vertue, I 
bsnilht him from Bmrdeaux, and be pore Gendeman lines no man knowes where in 
fome diflrelTt li difcnntcnt. The Gods not able to fuffer fuch impictie vnR'ucngcd, fo 
wrought, that the Kiiig pickt a caufdcs quarrell againfl me, in hope to haue my lands, 
and fo bath exiled me out of Frame for euer. Thus, thus fir, am I the moA miferable 
of all men, as hanii^ a blemifh in my thoogbtes for the wrongs 1 proffered Rosader, 
•nd a lonehe in my Ante to be tbrowea from my proper poflefTions by inhiAloe. Fsf- 
fionate thus with manie gricfcs, in penaunce of my former follies, I pee thus pilj^rime 
like to feeke out my Brother, that I may reconcile my felfc to him in all fubmilTion, 
and ailnward wend to the holy Land, to ende my yeares in as manie vcrtues, as I 
bane fpent my youth in irfdEcd vanities. 

Rosader hcarinfj the rcfolution of his brother Saladyne bccin to compafTionate his 
forrowes, and not able to fmother the fparkes of Nature with fained fecrccie, he biird 
into tbefc louing fpeaches. Then know Saladjue (quoth be) that thou haft met with 
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RdMder; who grieues •» much to fee thy ^Uftrefle, m thy lelfie lo feele the harden of 

thy mifcric. Saladync cafbn^ %'p his eye, and noting wr'.l the phifnomie of the PoT- 
rcftcr, knew that it was bis brother Kosader: which roade him fo bafh and blufh at 
the firfl meeting, that Rosader was fainc to rccomfort him. Which he did io fuch 
fint, y* he Aewed how highly he held lenenge in fconie. Much • doo there was 
bctwccne thefe two Brethren, Saladyne in craning pardon, and Rosadcr in forgiulug 
and forgetting all former iniurics ; the one fubmilTe, the other curfeous ; S;il.idync 
penitent and paiTiooate, Ro6ader kinde louing ; that at length Nature working an 
vnion of Iheyr thoughts, they earneftly cmhraced, and fell from matters of vnkind- 
nefleyto talke of luntrcy life, which Rosadcr fo highly commended, that his 

brother began to ha u' .1 u. fir • to taflc of that homely content. In this h-imour Rosa- 
der conduced bim to Gensmondd Lodge, and prefented his brother to the King; dif- 
ooorfing (he whole mstter how all had happened betwixt them. The Xing looking 
vppon Saladyne, found him a man of % moft beautifull perfonage, and faw in his face 
fufficient fparkes of cnfuing honours, gaue him great entertainment, and glad of their 
friendly reconcilement, promifed fuch fauour as the pouertie of bis cftate might 
■flboid t which Saladyne gratefully accepted. And fo C e ris m o nd fell to queftloa of 
Torismoods life? Salad}'ne bricHy difcooift vnto bim bis iniuflice and tyrannies: 
with fuch modeflie (although bee had wronged him) that Gerismond greatly praifed 
the fpohng fpeach of the yong Gentleman. 

Maaie qodlions pafl, but at left Gaisouwd began with a deepe figh, to inquire if 
there were anie newcs of the wellaie of Aliada or his danghler Rosolynde ? None 
fir quoth Saladyne, for fmce their departure they were neucr heard of. Iniurious 
Fortune (quoth the King) that to double the Fathers mifehe, wrongH the Daughter 
widi nilBxbnws. And widi ihat (fuiehaiged with fonowcs) he went into his Cel, 
ft left SaM^ and Roaader, when Rosader ftreight condu£ted to the fight of Adam 
Spencer. Who fcini^ ^yn-^ in that eflate, was in a browne ftudie : but when hec 
heard the whole matter, although he grieued for the exile of his Mafler, yet hcc ioycd 
that hanilhment had fo reformed him, that from a lafciuioos youth bee was prooued 
a vertooos Gentleman. Looking a longer while, and feeing what Cuniliaritie pafl 

betweene them, and what fanours were interchanged with brotherly affeiflion, he faid 
thus; I marrie, thus fhould it be, thi.s was the concord that olde Sir lohn of Bour- 
dtaux wifbt betwixt you. Now fulhU you tbofe precepts he breathed out at his 
death, and in ohiendng them, looke to line fertmurie, and die honouiahle. Wei faid 
Adam Spencer quoth Rosadcr, but haft anie vidlualls in ftore for vs? A peece of a 
red Deere (quoth he) and a bottle of wine. Tis Forrcfters fare brother, qiioth Rosa- 
der : and fo they fate dowoe and fell to their cates. Affoone as they had taken their 
lepaft, and bad well dined, Rosader loake bis hrather Saladyne by the hand, and 
fliewed bim the pleafurcs of the Forrefl, and what content they cnioyed in that 
xneane eflate. Thus for two or three dayes he walked vp and down with his brother, 
to ihewe him all the commodmes that belonged to bis Walke. In which time hcc 
WM mift of bis Genimede, who mnfed greaUy (with AUena) what flionld beoorae of 
their ForeAer. Some while they thought he had tal<cn fome word vnkindly, and had 
taken the pet : then ihey imagined fome new loue had withdrawen his fancie, or hap- 
pcly that he was ficke, or detained by fome great bufineffe of Gerismonds, or that be 
bad made a icoondlement with his brother, and ib returoed to Bcmrtkt u ix. Tbele 
oonie<5bires ^SA they call id dieir heads, but cfpccially Ganimede : who hanhlg Looe 
in her heart prooued rcftlcfTe, and halfc without patience, that Rosadcr wronged hir 
with fo kog abfence : for Looe meafures euerie minute, and thinkes howeis ^ be 
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da) es, and dajres to be mondtt, tfO they feed tlieir efes with (he fifht of tbdr defired 
olaeA. Unas perplexed lined poore Ganiaiede : while on a day fitting with Alieaa 

in a great dumpe, (he cafl vp her eye, and faw where Rosader came 
pacing towards then with his forrcA bill on bi& neckc. At that figbt her X, ii, 117 
colour cbaungde, and (he Dud to Aliena; See Miftrefle when our ioUy 
FofTcfter cones. And yon axe not a little glad thereof (qooch Aliem) your aofe 
bewraycs what porredge you louc, the windc can not bee tied within bis quarter, 
the Sunne fhaddowcd with a vailc, (^ylo buiden in water, nor Loue kept out of a 
Womans lookcs : but no more of that, Lu/us est in fabuia. As foooe as Rosader 
wa» cane within the letch of her tuogs eode, Alietui began thus: Why bow now 
gentle Foneller» what wtnde bath kept you from hence ? that bceing To oewly aar> 
ried, you haae no more care of your Rosalyndc, but to abftnt your fclfe fo manie 
dayes ^ Are thcie the pafTions you paiated out fo in your Sonnets and rouodelates ? 
I fee wdl hole bwe is fi)one colde, and that the laacie of omd. Is Uko lo a loofe 
feather that wandreth in the aire with the blafl of euerie winde. Yoa are deceiued 
Miftrcs quoth Rosadcr, twas a coppie of vnkindnefTe that kept mc hence, in that I 
being married, you carried away the Brydc : but if I haue giuea anie occafion of 
oftnce by afafenting my felfe thefe Aice dayes, I bnnblie foe IbrpaidoDS which 70a 
maft gmoDt of ooorfet in that the fiudt is lb fnendly ooofeft with pensnnce. But to 
teD yoa the truth (faire MiftrcfTe, and my good Rnsalynde) my eldcft Brother by the 
iniurie of Torismcnd is banifhed from Bcurdeaux, and by chauncc hee and I irct in 
the Forreil. And heere Kosader difcouril vnto them what bad bapned betwixt ibcm : 
which recondkment made dieai gbiddep efpecially Ganiawde. Bat Alienn hearing 
of the tyrannic of her Father, giriened inwardly, and yet fmothred all things with 
fuch fccrecic, that the concealing was more forrow than the conceipt : yet that her 
eflate might be hid (UU, Ihee made faire weather of it, and fo let all pafle. 

Foitane, dwt lawe bow tbefe parties valued not her Dettie, bat belde her power in 
fcomc, thought to haue alxjut with them, and brought the matter to j»afle thus. Cer- 
laine Rafcalls that liued by prowling in the Forrefl, who for feare of the Prouofl 
Mahhall bad caues in the groues and thicketSyto ihrowde themfelues from his Iraioes; 
bearing of the beantle of this faire Sbephesrdefb Aliens, tboqg^ lo fteale bar away, 
and to giue her to the King for a prefimt; hoping, becaafe the King was a gient 
loc'u i:r. bv fuch a gift to purchafe all their pardons : and thL-rforc came to take her 
aiid her Page away. Thus refolucd, while Aliena and Ganimede were in this fad 
talk, they came rufhing in, and laid violent bands vpon Aliena and her Page, which 
ntade them crie oat to Rosader: who haniog the vakmr of bis fidier fls m p c d in bis 
heart, thought rather to die in dcf ncc cf his friends, than aaie Wa^ be toocbt with 
the k-art I'lemilTi of diHionour; and t!u rt'jre dei't fuch b'owes amongfl them with his 
wea^x^n, as be did wuacuc well vpon their carcalTes, that he was no coward. Bat as 
A> Htrada ftddem eomtrm thittt fo Rosader ooald not tefift a nudtitade.baniBg none 
to backe him; to that bee was not onely rebatted, but fore wounded, and AUeoa and 
Ganimede had been quite carried away by thefe Rafc.i"-. bnd not Fortune (that roenl 
to tume ber frowne into a fauour) brought Saiadyne that way by chaonce ; who wan* 
diing to finde oat Us Brothers Walke, eneoantred thb one: and fedng not OBdy a 
ftjcphear ' cfTc and her boy forced, but his brother wounded, bee hca a sd Tp a fcrrefl 
bill he had on his necke, and the firfl bee fbx)ke had neuer afler mr>'^ neede cf the 
Fhifilion : redoubling his blowes with fuch courage, that the Oaues were amaxd at 
bis valonr. 
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bebaucd himfelfe, though fore woaded, ruthed amongfl theia» and laid on fuch load, 
tbat fone of the Clue WCiC flaine, and the reft l}ed» leauiog Aliena and Ganimede in 
the pofleflion of Rosadcr and Saladpie. 

Aliena nfirr fhe had hroathcd a while and was come to her felfe from (his feare, 
lookt about her, and faw where Ganimede was bufie drcffing vp the wounds of the 
Forrefter: tmt ihe caft ber eye vpon this comteoos champioa that bad made fo bote a 
Tefctie, and Aat with fuch afledkioa, tbat fliee began to meafure euerie part of bim 
with fauour, and in her felfe to commend his pcrfonagc and his vertiie, holding hitn 
for a rcfolute roan, that durft aflToile fuch a troupe of vnbridlcd vtUoines. At laft 
gathering her fpirites together, flie returned bim ihefe thankes. 

Gentle fir, whatfoener you be tbat bane adnentured your (tefh to relieue our for- 
tunes, as we holde you valiant, fo we eflccme you courlcous, and to haue as manic 
bidden vcrtucs, as you hauc manifeH rcfolutions. Wee pcore Shcpheards haue no 
wealth but our Hockes, and therefore can we not make rcquiull with anie great treaf- 
met: but our reeompence is thankes, and our rewardes to our friendea without fain* 
ing. For ronfome tbeiefore of this our refcue, you mufl content your felfe to take 
fuch a kinde pramercic, as a\poore ShepheardefTc and lu r Pa^^e may piuc : with prom- 
ife (in what wcc may) ncucr to proouc ingratefuU. l-'or this Ccnilcnun that is hurt, 
yong Rosadcr, be is our good neighbour and fanuliar acquaintanoe, wecle pay bioi 
with ffOtles, and feede him with louc lookcs : and though he bee ncuer the fatter at 
the yeares ende, yet wel - fo hamper him that he Hi;;!! hi.1.1.' hiinr. Ifr f.itiflied. 

Sahdyne hearing Ihi^ SbepbearUeflit: fpeake fo wifely began more narrowly to prie 
into ber perfeiftiao, and to fuiueyall ber Uniaaents w^ n curious infight; fo long 
dallying in the flame of ber beautie, that to his coft he found her to be moft excel* 
lent : for Loue that lurked in all (hefe broilf s to li.T.ie a Mn-.vc or two, feeing the 
parties at the gaze, cncountred them both with fuch a vcnie, that the llrokc pierft to 
the heart fo dcepe, as it could ncucr after be raced out. At laft after he had looked 
fo long, till Aliena waxt fed, he returned ber this anfwere. 

Faire ShcpheardefTe, if Fortune graced mce with fuch good bap, as to dec you 
antf fauoar, I ho!<!e my fclfc aj contented, as if I had ;^'otten a great conquefl : for 
the reliefe of dillrefTcd wometi is the f[)eciall point, that Gentlemen arc tied vnto by 
honour ; feeing then ray baiarde to refcue your barmcs, was rather dntie than coite* 
fie, (hflks is more than beloi^ to the requitall of fuch a fauour. V,\a 1. afl I might 
fecmc cither too cove or too carelelTc of a Gentle womans proffer, I \\\\ t.ike your 
kinde gramercie for a reeompence. All this while that he fpakc, Ganimede lookt 
camcflly v]x>n bim, and faid; Trulie Rosader, this Gentleman fauours you much in 
the feature of your face. No mcruaile (quoth bee, gentle Swaitie) for tis my etdcft 
brother Saladyne. Your hroth' r quotli Aliena ? (5v: with that Hie blufht) he is t!ie 
tnore welcome, and I holde myftlfe the rnorc his debtcr: and for that lie hath in my 
bchalfe done fuch a pcccc of feruicc, if it pleafe bim to doo me that honour, I will 
call bim feruant, and he (hall call me Mifhefle. Content (Weet Mifiiefl'e quoth Sala« 
dyne, and when T for^iet to call you fo, I will Ik vnmindfuU of min'^ owne felfe. 
Aw.ay with thcfe qnirkes and quiddities of loue quotli Rosader, and giue me fonie 
drinke, for I am paUing ihirflie, and then wil I home for ray wounJs blcedc fore, and 
I will haue them dreft. Ganimede bad teares in ber eyes, and paflioos in ber heart 
to fee her Rosader fo pained, .md therefore ftept haftcly to the bottle, and filling out 
fome wine in a Ma/or, flicc fpiced it with fuch comfortable dru;:^ a? flie h.nd aV ut 
ber, and gauc it him; which did comfort Rusader: that riling (with the helpc of hi.; 
fantber) be tooke his leaue of them, and went to his Lodge. Ganimede anbooc 
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•s tliey were ont of fight ledde bit flockes downe (o a vale, and there voder the 
fliaddow of a Beech tree fikte downe, and began to monnie the miflortiines of her 

fwcctc heart. 

And AUena (as a woman paffmg dirconlcnt) feuering her felfe from her Ganii... : , , 
fitting vndcr a Lymon tree, began to figh out the pafhous of her uewe Louc, and to 
neditate with her felfe on Uiia nanner.>— ^lienaea meditation . Ayme, 
now I fee, and fcrrowing figh to fee that Dianacs Lawrclls are harbours for Venus 
Doues, that there trace a-s well through the l.iwncs. wantons as cha.f> ones; that 
Cahito be Ihc ncucr fo charic, will call one amorous eye al courting loue : that Diana 
her felf will change her lhape, but fliee will honour Loue in a lhaddow : that maidena 
eyes be they as hard as Diamonds, yet Cupide hath drugs to make th. m tn re t H 1 ;e 
than waxc. See Alindi, liowc fortune and Loue haue intcrleagucd ihcinfcUu - \m \:*t 
thy foes: and to make thee their fubiecl or els an abieift, haue inuciglcd ihy light 
with a mod beautiful obied. Alate thou didft holde Venus for a gigiot, not a god* 
dcfTc ; and now thou (halt be furfl to fuc fujipUant to her Deitic. Cupide was a boy 
and Min-U', ln;t filas his eye liad aime i!;oui;h to pierce thee to the heart. Wliile I 
liued in the Court, I belde Loue in contempt, and in high fcatcs I had fmall dciires. 
I knewe not aflfe^on while I lined in digniiic, nor could Veous countercbecke me, 
aa kmg a» my fertuue wai maieftie, and my thoughtes honour: and fliall I nowe bee 
lugh in dcfircs, when I r.m made lowc by Deflenie ? 

I haue hcarde the m fayc, that Loue lookes not at low cottages, that Venus 
iettcs in Koabes not m raggcs, that Cupide ilyes fo high, that bee fcomes to toucbe 
pooertie with his hede. Tolh Alinda, thefe are but olde wive* tales, and neither 
aulhenticall precepts, nor infallible principles : for Experience tells thee, that 
Peafaunts haue theyr pafTicns, as well as Princes, that Swaynes aa they hauo their 
labours fo tbey haue theyr amours, and Loue lurkes aflbonc about a Sheepcoatc, as 
a Pallaiee. 

Ah Alinda, this day in auoidmg a preiudice thou art fellcn into a deeper mif- 
chirfo; being rcUiu-d lioin the rol>hcrs, thou art become capliue to Salad)'ne : and 
■what then ^ Women mull loue, or they mull ccafe to Hue : and therefore did Nature 
frame them faire, that they might be fubic^ to &nde. But {^crhaps Salad>-nes eye 
is leuelde vpon a more fecmclicr Saint. If it be fo^ beare thy palTions with patience, 
fay Loue hath wron^d thcc, that hath not wroonf^ him; and if he be proud in con- 
tempt, bee thou rich in content; and rather die than difcoucr anic defire : for there 
is nothing more precious in a woman, than to concede Loue, and to die modefl. He 
is the fonne and heire of Sir lohn of Beurdeaux^ a youth comely enough : oh Alinda, 
too comely, els I n 1ft not thou been thus difconlent; valiant, and that fettered thine 
eye; wife, els halll thou not b-en nowe wonne : but for all thcfe vertucs, banilhed 
by thy father ; and therefore if hec know thy parentage, he will hate the fruite for 
the tree, and condempne the yoog fien for die olde flocke. Well, howfeeuer, I mnft 
loue : and whomfoeuer, I will : and whatfocuer betide, Alicna will thinke well of 
Saladyne : fuppofc he of me as he plcnfe. And with that fetching a deepc figh, fiie 
rife vp, and went to Ganimcde : who all this while fate in a great dumpe, fearing the 
jmniinent danger of her friend Rosader ; but now AUena began to comfort her, her 
felfe beeing ouer growen with forrowcs, and to recall her from her melancholic with 
manie pleafaunt perfwarionr-. Ganimedo tc-oke all in the befl part, and fo ihey went 
home together after they bod folded their tlorkes, fupping with olde Coridon, who 
bad prouided there cales. He alter fuppcr, to pafle away the night while be^ 
time, began a long difeoorfe, how Montanus the yong Shq>heard that was in hma 
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with Phcebc, could by no mnnfs cbtaine anie fauour at her hands: but Hi!! pained 
in reflleflie paluoas, remained » hopclcffc and |>crplcxcd Loucr. I would 1 might 
(quoth Alieu) once feo that Phoebe, if (bee lb fiiiie* dut (he thinkct no fliephewd 
WQIthie of her bcautie : or fo froward that no loue HOT loyaltie will content bir : or 
To coye, that (he requires a lone: time to bo wooed : or fo foolUh that (be ibl|e(S» that 
like a ((Dp (he mud haue a large harued for a lUlIc coroe ^ 

I cannot diftinguifh (quoth Coridoo) of thefe nice qualities t but one of thefe 
dayes He bring Montanus and her dowoe, that you may both fee their perfons, and 
note the\T palTtons : and then where the blame is, there let it reft. But this I am fure 
quoth Coridoo, if oil maidens were of her minde, the world would growe to a madde 
pade ; for dicfe woiild be great ftoie of wooing, and Uttle weddingi manic mnto and 
little worfblp, mveh fbllie and no fitttfa. At diia lad fentawe of Coridon lb folen^nlie 
brought foorth, Aliena fmilcd; and becaufe it •s^-axt late, (he and her page w^ent to 
bed, both of them baumg fleas in their earcs to keep the awake, Ganimedc for the 
hurt of her Kosader, and Aliena for the affeclion Hie bore to Saladyne. In this dif- 
eootented bunor they paft away die time, til fidling on fieep, their fcnfes at reft. Lone 
left them to their quiet (lumbers : which were not long. For afToone as Phoebus rofO 
from hi* Aurora, and began to mount him in the Skie, fummoning the Plough-fwMneS 
to their bandie labour, Aliena arofe; and going to the coucbe where Ganimcde lajre, 
•wakened her page, and faid the morning was fimr fpent, the deaw fmal, and time 
called them awaye to their f l it i Al:, (quoth Ganimedc) is the witiJe in that 
docrc C then in faith I {>erct iue that there is no Diamond fo harde but will yeclde to 
the hie, no Cedar fo Arong but the winde will (hake, nor anie miode fo chafle but 
Lone will diange. Well Aliena, muft Saladyne be the man, and will it be a maldif 
Tnift me he is (aire and valiant, the fonne of a worthie Knight; whome if bee fani' 
tale in perf' ^li'^n as hcc rcpr- ft n»-.' him in proportion. \vi is ^%or1hie of no le(re than 
Aliena. But he is an exile : what then ? I hope my Mirtrcs refpe<ns the vertues not 
the wealth, and mcafures the qualities not the fubftance. Thofe dames that are like 
Danao, that like loue in no (b^pe bat la a fljower of golde{ I wi(h them hnfbandcs 
with much wealth and little wit ; that the want of the one may blemifh the abun* 
dance of the other. It fhould (my Aliena) ftaine the honour of a Shcpheardcs life 
to fet the end of paflions vpon pelfe. Loues eyes looks not fo low as gold, there is 
BO fees to be paid in Cupids Cbttrtest and in elder time (as Condon hath totde me) 
the Shepheards Tx)uc-gifts were apples and cheftnuts, & then their defires were loyall 
and their thoughts conftant. But now Qu.rrfndi ferunin f-n'mstm, post rtumWUSvif^ 
tus. And the time is growen to that which Horace in his Satyrcs wrote on: 

cm nil enim res 
yirtus-fama decus diuina kumanaque pulckru 
Diuitijs parent : quas qm-emUrimxeHi ilU 
Clarus eritt/prtis, mtim,/apiaut ttiam 6* rex 
Et fuie fuui wlet^ 

But Aliena let it not be fo with thee in thy fancies, but refjicin his faith, and 
there an cnrie. Aliena hearing Ganimedc th\is for.var<l to further Saladyne in his 
aflie^ons, thought llic ktii tiic childe for the nurfcs fake, and wooed for him that ihc 
might pleafe Rosader, made Ibis replie s Why Gaoimede, whereof growes this per- 
fwafwn? Haft thou fcenc Lone in my lookes? Or are mine eyes growen lb 
amorous, that ihcy dif U' r f me new entertained fancies? If thou mcafureft my 
iboughtes by my couQlenance, thou maifl prooue as ill a rhiitognomer as the Lapi* 
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darie, that aymes at the fecrete vertucs of the Topace, by the exterior fliadow of the 
ftooe. The cperaUon of the Agate is not koowen bjr the Aiake*, nor the Diainoiid 

prized by his brightncfTc, but by his bardneffe. The Carbuncle that fhlnclh mofl, is 
not euor the mofl precious : and the Apothecaries cboofc not flowers for their coulours, 
but for their vcrtucs. Womcns faces are oot alwaics Kalcndcrs of fancic, nor duo 
tiieir tboo^btes and their lookes euer agrees for when their eyea are fuUeft of faima, 
then they are of\ moA cmptie of defirc : and when tbey fccme to frown at difdaiae, 
then are they mofl for\v'arde !o affecflion. If I bee melancholic, then Ganimtdc tis 
oot a confequence that 1 aw e mangled with the perfedUoa of Saladync. liul feeing 
lire cannot be hid in the ftraw, nor Lone kept fo eoneit but it will bee fpied, what 
(hould friends conceale fancies <^ Know my Ganimede, the beautie and valour, the 
wit ami prowcffe of SaladvTic hath fettered Aliena fo farre, as there is no obie<fl 
pleafing to her eyes, but the fight of Saladyne : and if loue hauc done me iuilice, to 
wrap bis thoughts in the foldei of xscf fine, and that he be as deeply enamoured aa I 
am paflkwale; I lell thee Ganimede, there (hall not be much woomg, for (he is 
alrcadie wonrir. and what n'-crks a longer battcrie. I am glad quoth Ganimede 
that it Ihall be thus proportioned, you to match with Saladyne, and I with Rosader: 
thus haue the Dedeniea (anooied vs with fome ptealing afpe<^, that haue made ts aa 
priuate in oar looes, as familiar in ovr fortunes. 

With this Ganimede ftart vp, made her rcadie, & went into the fields with Ali' na : 
where vnfi-ldin;^ their tlockes, they fate them downc vnder an Oliuc tree, both f f n 
amorous, and yet diuerflie aflecied; Aliena ioying in the excellence of Saladyne, and 
Ganimede fonowii^ for the woonda of her Roeader, not qniet in thought till (be 
might heare of his health. As thus both of them fate in tbeyr dumpes, they might 
efpie where Coridon came nmning towards them (almofl out of breath with his hafl). 
What newes with you (quoth Ahcna) that you come in fuch pofl<! Oh Miftres 
(quoth Coridon) you haue a hmg time defired to foe Fbodw the fidre Sliepbeardefle 
whom Montanus loues: fo noweif it pleafc foa and Ganimede but to walke with 
me to yonder thicket, there ftial! you fee Montanus and her fitting by a Fountaine; 
he courting with his Countrey ditties, and (he as coye as if (he helde Loue ia dif* 
daine. 

Th^ newes were fo welcome to the two Louen, that vp they rofe, and went with 
Coridon. Affoonc as they drew nigh the thicket, they might efpie where Phoebe fate, 
(the faired SbepbeardelTe in all Arden, and be the frolickA Swaine in the whole For- 
reft) (he in a peticoate of fcarlet, covered with a greeae mantle ; and to (hrowde her 
from the Sonnet « duplet of rafes: fron vnder which appeared n ftoe full of Natmcs 
excellence, and two fuch eyes as sdgbl haue amated a greater man than Montanus. 
At gaze vppon this gorgeous Nymph fat the Shepheard, feeding his eyes with htr 
fauouts, wooing with fuch piteous lookes, & courting with fuch deep llraind Ughs, as 
would bane made Diana her folfe to bane been compafljonaie. At left, &dng his 
lookes on the riches of her face. Us bead on Us handet aadhia elbonr on his kaeet 
be fung this moamefuil Ditde. 



Montanus Sonnet* 



A Turtle fate vfxm a lumel^t tnt^ 

Mourning hrr nhfrnt pheart 
With /ad and ferric c heart* 
Ahuid ker wtndring Jlood 
TtefUueiutf WM, 
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And ■aihilejl her plumet Jk< rents 

And for Jker ism laments^ 

7X« Jlatety trees emnplaine tkemf 

The birJ.'s 7L'!fh /crrir.i< f-.iinf tkomS' 
Each one that di th !ur view 
Jler paint and forrirjoes rue. 
BtU wre tkt fortovm inmons' 
That me hath outrthrcm'eH, 
Ok hm wmld fha^/ighf if Jhe did hoke on met 

The hue fuke Polyphcme that ctmtdnatfw^ 

Who on the barraine Jftore 

Jlis fortunes doth deplore. 

And metttth aU in wumt 

For Galatea gone: 

And V'ith his fifeous cries 

Apices both earth and Shies ,• 

And ttt hu woe ieioohe 

Dcth brcake both pipe andkooke\ 

For 7vhotne coni/hines the .^fome. 

For whom the Sea Nymphs moume. 

Alas hispaine is nought: 

for were my woe but thought. 
Ok km ttosdd Fbcebe/fA, if fie didMte pm mtef 

Beyond compare my paim 

yet ^hid am /, 
Jf gent'e Phccbc daine 
to fee her Monton die. 

AAer this, Montanus felt bis pailtoos fo extreamcthalbe fell into tbic exclamatioa 
agjuoll the iniuAice of Louc. 

Helas Tirant plein de rigiuur, 
Modere vn pen ta vio/enee : 
Que te ftrtfigrande ekfpem/e T 
C*efi trap de flammes pour vn eimir, 
£fparguez en Tne ejlin celle^ 
Puis fay ton ejfort d'ejmoHair, 
La fiereftntsetmil point voir. 
En qnelfnje bmfte pour elle. 
Execute Amour ce defTcin, 
£t rabaiffe vn pen fon audace. 
Son ever ne doit eflre dc glace. 
Bien queelleaitde Niege le fein, 

Meotams ended his Sonet with fuch n volley of figbs, «Bd fueh a ftreame of 
teaictt OS might haue mooned any but Phoebe to haue graunted him fauour. But Ihe 

xncafuring all his palTions with a cove dif iainc, and triumphing in the 

poore Sbepbeardes patheticall humours, fmiliog at his martyrdome, as IV, i, 183 

tbong^ tone bad been no maladie, fcomefully warbled out this bomiet 
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Fhccbcs Sonnet a replie to Moataaot ptbktt* 

Downe a downc. • 
Tkut FtiillisyiMif 

by fiincie once distreffed: 
Who/o by fvo'ijh Loue arejlttng, 
are wrlhtly opprejftd. 

And/ofmg J. With ft doira^ downe, ftdr 



When Loue Xi/as fint begot. 
And fy ike memtn vnii 
Mhd fall to humane lot 
His folate to fulfil. 
Deuoid of all deceipt^ 
A tkast and holy fire 
DidfnklUn mam toneeipi. 
An I 'i'oinens l>rci:st inspire. 
The Gods that faw the good 
(That mortatts did appntu^ 
WUk kimdt andkofy nuod 
Stfgan to talke of Loue. 

Dowiic a downe. 
Thus i'hillis fung 

£ut during this accord, 
A wnder Jlran^ /« Aean .• 

Whilest Loue in deed and VHUri 

fiUhfuU Ji.l ,^ff:uire. 
Palfe jcmblance came in pUue 
By italotie attended^ 
And zuith a douhleface 
Both loue and fancie blended. 

Which made the Gods for/ake. 
And men from fancie flie. 



Thus rbillis fung 

by ftmei* m(« distreff'tdi 
Wko /« by foolifh Lotte are flung 
are 7uorthely oppn^ti* 
And fo fng I. 
with downe a downe, adowne dowae, adowne ■« 



Montanus bcariiig the cruel rcfoluUon of Phccbc, was fo ouergrowen with paflions, 
that ftom amorous Ditties he fell flat into thefe teannes; Ah Fho^ qooth he» where- 
of art thott made, that thott regarded not n-y maladie? Am I fo hstefuU an obie^ 

that thine eyes condcmpnc mc for an al it l1 .' or fo bafe, that thy dcfircs cannot floope 
fo lowe as to Icndc mcc a (p-acious lookc <i My palTions are manie, my loues more, 
my thoughts loyaltie, and my fancie faith: all deaoted in hmabk deaoin to the fa- 



Andmaideni /come a mai*\ 
JForfooth and fo 7v:!l /. 



Downe a downe. 
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«iee of Fbttbe : & flial I reape no reward (br fuch fealties. The Swaines dajriie 

labours is quit with the euenin^ hire, the Plougbmans toyle is eafed with the hope of 
come, what the Oxc fwcatcs out at the pJoii^^h he fatncth at the cribhc : but infortu- 
nate Montanus halh no falue for his forrowcs, nor aiiie hope of rccO[X'ncc for the 
hazard of bis perplexed paffiona. If Fliaebe, time may plead the proofc of my truth, 
twlce<leiiea wintecs haunt I lotted fidfo Pluebe : if conAande bee a caofe to farther 
my fvitc, Montanus thoiightcs haue Ixicne fcaled in the fwertc of Pha'bfS excellence, 
as f.irte frcin chaungc as rtie from louc: if outward palTions mny difcoiier inward 
affedlions, the furrowes in my face may dccypher the furrowes of my heart, and the 
inappe of my lookcs the griefes of my mlnde. Thou feeft (Fhcebe) the teaies of def- 
payre hauc made my cheekcs full of wrinkles, and my fcnldin^ figbes haue made the 
aire Eccho her pitie concciucd in my plaints : Philomclc hearing my paffions, hrith 
left her moumfuU tunes to Itfleu to the difcourfc of my miferies. I haue pourtraicd 
in euerie tree the bcautie of my MiAielle, & the defpaire of my loues. What is it in 
the woods cannot witncs my woes ? and who is it would not pitic my plainls C Ontly 
Pha-be. And why? Becaufc I am Montanus, and flie Pha'lie ; I a w. irthlclTc Swairie 
and (hee the moA excellent of all faires. £eaulifuU I'ha-bc, oh might I fay pitifuU, 
Iheo tiappie weie I though I tailed but one labute of that good bap. Meafure Mbn* 
taous not fayhb fortune! but by his loues; and baltaunce not his wealthe, but hit 
defires, and lend but one gracious InnVc to cure a heapc of difquieted cares: if not, 
ah if Phoebe can not loue, let a rionne of frownes ende the difcontent of my thoughts, 
and fo let mc periHi in my defires, becaufe they are abouc my dcferts: ooely at my 
death tUs fauoor cannot be denied me, that all fliall fay, Montanus died for lout; of 
harde hearted Phabc. At ihcfe words file 61d her laoe full of frownes, and made 

hitn this fliort and fharpc rcj>1ic. 

Importimatc .Shepheard, whofc loues arc lawlcfie, Ixrcaufe relllclTc : arc lliy paf- 
fions fo extieame that thou canft not conceale them with fmtience ? Or ait thou lb 
folty-fick, that thou mufl needcs be fancie-fickc C and in thy aiTccflion tied to fucb an 
exif^cnt, as none fcrucs but Phtrbe. Well fir, if your mm '..el may be made nowhere 
els, home again, for your Mart is at the faireft, Phoebe is no kllice for 
your lippcs, and her grapes hangs fo high, that gaze at them you may, but V, i, 38 
touch tbem you cannot. Yet Montanus I fpeake not this in pride, but in 
difdaine; not th.it T fcome thee, but tl1.1t I bate I.oue: for I count it as great honour 
to triumph oucr Fnncic, as ouer Fortune. Reft thee content therefore Montanus, ceafe 
from thy loues, and bridle thy lookcs ; quench the fparkles bcUxe they -grow to a 
further flame t for tn louing me thou fhalt line by lofle, & what thou Ttteieft in words, 
•re all written in the windc. Wert thou (Montanus) as faire as Paris, as hardie as 
Hector, as conflnnt ns Troylus, n? Ii uinc; as I v Mirler; Pho bc could not loue, becaufe 
(he cannot loue at all ; and therefore if thou purfue me wilU Phccbus, I muR Hie with 
Daphne. 

Ganimedc oucr hcarin^ n!l thtfi.- pafTions of Montanus, could not brooke the cruel- 
tie of Phabc, but flartlng (torn bchinde the bufh faid^ And if Damzell you fled from 
me, I would tranfforme you as Daphne to a bay, and then in contempt trample your 
bnnches vnder my feete. Phoebe at ftis fodaine replie was amazed, efpedally when 
fhe law fo faire a Swaine as Canimcde; blufhing therefore, Ihee would haue been 
gone : but that he held her by the hand, and profecuted his replie thus. What Shep- 
heardcnc, fo fayre and fo cruell S Dildaine befeemes not cottages, nor coynes maidcs : 
for eitlier they be condempned to bee too proude, or too Award. Take beede (faire 
Myoph) that in defplfuig Loue, you be not oner-reacht with Loue, and In ihsking off 
M 
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«n, (hapc your felfe to ^tm own fhaddow : and fo with Narcissus prooue paflbnate ft 

yet vnpitied. Oft haue I heard, and fomctimcs luuc Ifeeo^ hq|[h difilaine tumdto 
hot dffircs. I'ecaufe thou art Ixautifull, ho not fo coyc: as there is nothing more 
faire, fo there is nothing more fa<liiig, as inoincnlary as the fliadowcs which growcs 
from A dowdSe Sunne. Such (my faire Shcpheardclfe) as difdaine in youth dcfirc in 
•ge^and then are they hated in the winter, that might haue been loucd in the prime. 
A wrinlclcd maidc is liko to a parclicd Rofe, that is cafl vp in coffers to jilcafe tl.c 
fmcll, not wome in tlic hand to content the eye. There is no follie in Louc to had I 
wiA : and therefore be rulde by mc, Lone while tbou art young, leaft thou be difdaincd 
when thou art olde. Beautie nor time cannot bee lecalde, and if thou loue, like of 
Montauns: for as his defires are manic, fo his dcfcrts arc great. 

Phalx! all this wliiie ga/!cd on the perftifiion af Ganimede, as decplic enamoured 
on his pcrfetfUon, as Montanus inuciglcd with hers: for her eye made furucy of his 
excellent feature, which (he found fo rare, that fbe thought the ghoft of Adonis had 
been leapt from Elisium in the flupe of « Swaine. When Ihc bluflit at her ownc fol- 
Jic to lookc fo long on a ftrangcr, fhe mildlie made aunfwerc to Ganim thus. \ 
cannot denie fir but 1 haue heard of Loue, though I neuer fell Loue ; and uaue read 
of fuch a Goddefle as Venus, though I nener faw anie but her pi<%we: & perhaps, 
and with that (he waxed red and balhful, and with all fdcnt : which Canimede per* 
ceiuirij,', commended in her felfe the ballifuIiicfTe of the iiiaide, and defircd her to ^oe 
forward. And perhaps fir (quoth (he) mine eye hath more prodigail to day thaa 
euer before: and with that (he Ibud againe, as one ^Tcatly pafBonate and perplexed. 
Aliena feeii^ the hare through the maze, iMde her forwarde with her prattle : but in 
vaine, for at this abrupt pcrindc (lie broke cflT, and with her eyes full of tearr?. and 
her face coucrcd with a vcnnilUon die, Ihe fate downe an 1 n^htht, Whcreuppon, 
Aliena and Cauimcdc feeing the Shcpheordcflc in fuch a flrangc plight, left Phcebc 
with her Montanus, wilhing her friendly that (hee would be more pliant to Loue, leaft 
in penauncc Venus ioyncd her to fomc fharpc rcpentaunce. Phoebe made no rcplic, 
but fefcht fuch a fi^jh, that Eccho made relation of her pbilnt : triuing Gr.nimcde fuch 
on adieu with a piercing glaunce, that the amorous Giric-boyc percciucd I'ha-bc was 
pincht by the heele. 

But leauir.g Ph'jcbe to the follies of her new fancie, and Montanus to attend, vpon 
her; to Salailyne, who all this l:iR nt^<lit could not refl for the remotnbrancc of .Miena : 
infomuch that he framed afwcetc concciptcd fonnet to content his humour, which he 
put id his bofome : being requeAed by his brother Rosader to go to Atiena and Gaai- 
nede, to fignifie vnto them that his wounds were not daungcrous. A more happie 
mcffage could not happen to Saladyne, that taking his Forrcfl bil on his ncckc, he 
trudgcth in all hall towards the plaints, where Alienaes ilockes did feede : comming 
tuft to the place when they returned from Montanus and Hoebe. Fortune fo con- 
dudled this iollie FonreAer, that he enoountred them and Coridoa, whom be pre- 
fently faluted in this manner. 

Faire Sliepheardcnb, an<l t<x) faire, vnl- Ac your beautie be tcmisred with cotirtefie, 
& the liniamcnls of the face graced with the lowhnclTc of minde : as manic good for- 
tones to yon and your Fi^^, as your felues can defire, or I imagine. My hiodicr 
Rosader (in the gricfe of his greene wounds) Aill mindfull of his friends, batik lent 
me to you with a kind falute, to Ihew tluit he brookcs his painos w ith the more 
patience, in that lie holds the parties precious in whofc defence be rccetucd the pre- 
Sudice. The report of your wel&re, will bee a great comfiwt to his diflea^wred bodie 
•ad dillrefled ihonghts, and therelbre be fent nee rritb n flilA chaise to vilito you. 
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And yoa (qnotb Aliens) are the more welcome in (bat you tie melTenger fiom fo 
kind « Gentleman, wbore paines we conpafGoaaie «HtIi at great (brrowe, as hee 

brookcs them with gricfe ; and his wountJs brccfics in vs as manic paffions, .as in him 
extremities: fo that what difquiet hcc ftdcs in bodic, wee partake in heart. Williing 
(if vrce might) that our miihap might falue his maladic. But feeing our wills yeelds 
him little cafe, ov ovtzons are nener idle to the Goda for his tecouerie. I pray yoath 
(quoth Gantmede with tcarcs in his eies) when the Surgeon fearclit him, 1u he his 
wounds dangerous <J Iiaii^erous (rjuoth Saladync) but not mcrlal! : and tlie f<^oncr 
to be cured, in that his patient is not impatient of anic paines: whereuppon my 
brother hopes within thefe ten dayes to walke abroad and vifite you himrelfo. In the 
meane time (quuth Ganimede) fay bis Rosalynde comni' iids her to him and bids him 
be of f^txHl cheerc. 1 know not (quuth S.iladyne) \\\\o tliat Rosalynde is, but wh.it- 
focucr Ihe is, her name is neucr out of his mouth : but amidll the decpcft of his paf- 
fioBi he vfeth Rosalynde as a chatme to appcafe all forrows with patience. Infomuch 
that I conie(f\ure my brother is In loue, and (he fomc Paragon that holdes his hart 
perplexed: whofe name he oft r^cord^ with fiqhs, fonutiincs with tcarcs, ftrai^hl with 
ioy, then with fmiles; as if in one perfcn Loue iiad lo<lged a Chaos of confufed paf- 
lioBS. Wherein I baue noted the variable difpofition of fancie, that like 
the Polype In colours, fo it changeth into fandrie humours: being as it 
fhould feemc a combate raixt with diAjuiet, and a bitter pleafurc wrapt IV| iii| 106 
in a fvvcctc preiudirc, like to tlic Sin"];!'- tree, whofc blolTome.s delight 
the fmcll,and whofe Iruitc infects the laft. By my faith (quoth Alicna) 
fir, you are deepe read in loue, or growes your iniight into afleAioo by experience ? 
Howfoeucr, you arc a great Phih fopher in Venus principles, els could you notdif« 
couer her fecrete aphorifmcs. But fir our countrcy amours are not like your courtly 
fancies, r.or is our wooing like your fuing: for poore fticpheards ncuer plainc them 
tin Loul j liuc Ihcm, where the GnntieTS eyes is full of paflk>ns when bis heart Is 
mod free from affc^lion : they court to <'.':' ler their eki jucncc, we wooc to e-iff; cur 
fum -.VLS : cucrie faire face with them muR h.iue a new f:i:vc;c fcalcd witli a forefin^^.T 
kifle and a farre fetcht figh ; wc hccrc loue one, and Hue to that one fo log as life can 
maintain loue, vfing few ceremonies becaufe we know fewe fubtilties, and little elo- 
qoence ibr (hat wee lightly accompt of flattem t only faith and troth thats (hepfticards 
wooing, and fir huwe like you of this ? So (ruotli SaladvTic) a? I crmM tie my fi lfe 
to fiich loue. What, and luoke fo ii w as a SliepheardeflV, being the Sonne of Sir 
lohn oi Bourdcaux \ fuch dcfires were a difi^racc to your honours. And with that 
funieying exqulfitely cuerie part of him, as vttering all thefe words in a deepe paf* 
lion, flic efpied the paj-er in his bofoine : whereupon f;rowing icalous that it was fome 
amorous Sonnet, fhec fodainly fn.itcht it out of his Ix fnme, and afkf I if it were nny 
fecrct^ She was badifull, and Saladyne bluflit: which flic perteiuing faydj Nay 
then fir, if you waxe redde, my life for yours tis fome Loue matter : I will fee )'our 
MiflrefTe name, her prai fes, and your poflions. And with that flie lookt on it : which 
was written to this eiTcct 

Saladyncs Sonnet. 
J/ it be true that htaueus ttemaU cour/t 
With restkffe ftaay and cdif lcffe turning f^da^ 
If aire inccuJJtV.t I'C, a>u! f u cH'n;.^ foitrfe 
Turtle and relumes with many Jluenl tideSt 

If earth in tsMtter/itmmers /r£& e$tnmget ^ 
And Nature feemeth anefy faire in ehemge. 
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Jfiiie true that tmr immortatt fprigkt. 

DeriuJe from hfauenty pure, in 'U'n>:J>h:^ J!itt 
In ft.iui'l.'ir nn.i Jlri}ft!:^rnrfu- ./,vV.'';/, 
vinj by dijioiurent power Jij'itriie'h Ulf 

And if the Mie for to vtorke his best 

Ihth tntk the fettfatts change his place ef rest.' 

ffhcMce eomes U that {inforst by fariotu Shies) 
/ ifiai:^-e loth pl::e ati I f'v'r, I :tl not my h.trtt 
Yet faluc net in this (han^c my mal>2iiies f 
Whence p-imts it that each obie^ workcs my fmart ? 
Alas J fee my faith procures my mifse. 
And change in tone against my nature is. 

£t florida punginiL 

Aliena hauing read oucr his fonnet, begUI ibus pleafantly to dcfcant vpon it. I 
fee Saladync (quoth fl>ec) that as the Sunnc is no Sunne without his brighincflV. nor 
the diamond accounted for precioiu vnlerfc it be bard : fo men are not men vnietVe 
they be in loue; and their honours are meafured by their amours not their labcwiSy 
counting it more commendable for a Gentleman to be full of fancie, than full of ver> 
tue. I had thought Otiii ft tdhts pericrc CupiJinis itrcut, \ ContcT.pt ~.] <&• 
ftne luce faces : Hut I fte Quids axiome is not authcnticall, for cucn lalvr h.ith her 
loues, and extremitie i$ no pumice (lone to race out fancie. Your felt'e exiled from 
your wealth, friends & countrey by Torismond, (forrowes enough to fupprefle aj!ie«fUom) 
yet amidfl the depth of thcfe cxtrcamities, Loue will be Lord, and fhew bis power to 
bee more prcdominatit thnn I-ortune. I'ut I pray you fir (if withr-nt offence I tn^ve 
craue it) are lliey fomc new thoughts, or Ionic olde dcftres ? Saladync (that now faw 
opportunitie pleafaunt) tliought to Arilce while the yron was hote, and therefore taking 
Alii-na by the hand faSr (!> r.vne by her ; and Ganlmcdc to giue thcni Icaue to their LooeS, 
founde h-: r fJfr' hu'ir :i1k.ui ilu- hil lrs, whilcfl S.»!adyno fell into this pra"Jc wuh Alicna. 

Faire Mill res, if 1 bee blunt in <Isfcouering my affeilions, and vfc little eloquence 
in leuelling out ny loues: I appeale for pardon to your owne principles that fay, 
Shepheards vfe few ceremonies, for that they acquaint thefelues with fewe fobtilties: 
to frame my fclfc therefore to your coimrn y fafliion with much faith .-^n.i little flattcrie, 
knowe bcautifull ShcphcardefTe, that whiletl 1 liucd in the court I knew not Loues 
cumber, but I held aflection o& a toy, not as a maladic ; vfmg fancie as the Hiperborei 
do their flowers, which they weare in their bofeme all day, and caft thero in the fire 
for fuell all night. I lilad al l>ccaufe I loucd none, and who was niort faire on her I 
fed mine eye : but as charely as the Hee, that affoonc as flic hath fuckt honnie from 
the rofc, rties ftraight to the next Marigold. Liuing thus at mine owne lifl, I vvondred 
at fuch as were in Ioue,& when I read their paflions, I tooke them only for poems that 
flowed from the quicknelTe of the wit not the forrowcs of the heart. But nowe (faire 
Nynij h) fince I became a Korrefler, Loue hath taught mc fuch a IcfTon that I mufl 
confcffc bis dcitie and dignilie, and faye as there is nothing fo precious as bcautie, fo 
there Is nothing more piercing than fancie. For fince firft I arriued in this place, and 
mine eie tooke a curious furuey of your excellence, I baue been fo fettered with your 
beautie and vertuc, as (fweet Aliena) Saladync without further circumflance loues 
Aliena. I couM ■ i.nnt out my deflrcs with lon::^ p.Tnbai^es, hut feeing in manie words 
lies minruA,and that irueth is cuer naked; let this fufacc for a countrey wooing, Sala* 
dyne loues AUena, and none but Aliena. 
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Although ihcfe words were mofl hcauenly h.-irmoni-? in the caros of the Slicp- 
bcardcfrc : yet to fcciiic coyc at the hril courtiny, ami to difdaiuc Louc howfocucr 
ibee delired Lone, (he made this teplie. 

Ah Salad} nc, though I fcemc fimpl^ yet I am more fufatite than to fwallow the 
hocik bccaufc it hath a painted bail : as men are wilie fo women arc warie, efpecially 
if they baue that wil by others harmcs to beware. Doo wee not kuowc Saladyne, 
that mens ton^^ucs are like Mercuries pipe, that can inchaont with an hundred 
eie«; and their words as preiudiciall as the charmesof Circes, that tranffourme men 
into monflors. If fuch Syrt ns finc^, wco poore Wo mm had ncL<ie flnppo our cares, 
Icafl in hearing we proue fo foolifh bardie as to bcleeue them, and fo perridi in trufl- 
ing much, and fufiH.ifting litUe. Saladyne, Pij'cator Mas />ifit, he that hath been 
once poyfoned & afterwards feares not to bowfe of euerie potion* is woorthie to fuHet 
double pennaunce. Glue nic leauc then to miflrufl, though I doo not condempnc. 
Saladytie is m w in Inu'^ with Alicna, he a Gmtlcm.in of <^x< -\\ Parentage, flic a Slicp- 
hcardeUc of ineanc Parents; he honourable, and ihee poore? Can Louc confill of 
contrarieties? Will the Fawlcon pearch with the Kiftrefle, the Lion harbour with 
theWoolfeS Will Venus ioyne roabcs and raj^s to;;cthcr<5 Or can (here be a fim- 
pathic bctwcenc a Kinp and a lx-,;i;er. Then Saladyne how can I bcleeue thcc tli.it 
loue ibould vnitc our thoughts, when Fortune hath fet fuch a difference bctwccuc our 
degrees? But fuppofe thon likeft of Alienaes beautie, men in their fande referable 
the wafpe, which fcomes that flower from which flie hatli fetcht hcrwaxe; playing 
like the inhabitants of the Ilandc Tenerifa, who when t!;i y haue jjathcred the fweofe 
fpiccs, vfc ibc trees for fuel : fo men when they haue glutted ihemfclues with the fairc 
of winnens Ckcs, holde them for neceflTarie euills; and wearied with that which they 
ieemed fo much to loue, caft away fande as diildien doo their rattles; and loathing 
that which fo dec]Kdic before they likte, efiHrcially fuch as take loue in a minute, & 
haue their eyes attraifliue like ieate apt to cntertaine anic obie(fl, are as readit* to ]« t it 
flip agaiae. Saladyne hearing howe Alicna barpt ftill vppon one firing, which was 
die doubt of mens cooftancie, bee broke off her lharp inue^oe thus. 

I gnrant Aliens (quoth hce) manie men haue doone amifTe in proouing foonc ripe 
and focne rotten, but particular inflanccs inferre no penerall ct nclufions : and there- 
fore I hope what others haue faulted in Hiall not prejudice my fauours. 1 will not 
vfe fbpbiftrle to confime my loue, for that is futrtittie ; nor long difcourfes, lead my 
words might bee thought mure than my faith : but if this will fuifice, that by the 
honour of a Gentleman I loue Aliena, and wooe Alicna not to crop the Wonfomcs 
and rcicd the tree, but to confummate my faithful! dcfircs, in the honourable ende 
of marriage. 

At this word marrisge : Aliena ftood in a maie what to anfwere : fearing that if 

flie were too cove to driue him away with her difdaine ; and if (lie were tw cour- 
teous to difcouer the hcatc of her defircs. In a ddtmma thus what to doo, at laft 
this (be faid. Saladyne eucr flnce I faw thcc, I fauoured thee, I cannot diffemblc 
my defireS) becaufe I fee thou dood faithfully manifeft thy tl)otightes» and in liking 
thee I loue thee fo larrc as mine honour holdes fancie flill in fufj<ence: but if I knew 
thee as vcrtuous as ihy father, or as we'd ([ualified as thy brotlu r Kosader, the doubt 
fliouldc be quickhc decided : but lor this time to giuc thee an anfwere, affure thy 
felfe this, I will either marrte with Saladyne, or lUll line a virgine : and with this 
they flraincd one anothers hand. Which Ganimcde cfpying, thinking he had had 
his Miftrcs lonp enough at flirift, faid; what, a match or no.'' A match ((luoth 
Aliena) or els it were an ill market. I am glad (quoth Uaninicdc) I would i\osader 
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were well here to nuke vp a xneiTe. Well remembred (quoth Salodjme) I forgot I 
left my brother Rooader alone ; and thefefote leaft being fotitarie be flioold increafe 

his forrowes I will had mc to him. May it pleafc you then to cotnmaund me anie 
fcruicc to him, 1 am readie to be a duclifull r.u ffi iij^-t r. Onely at this time commcnj 
roe to him (quoth Aliena) 6: tell him, though wcc cannot plcafure him we pray for 
turn. And forget not (quoth Ganimede) my comiDeodatioas : but fay to bim that 
Resalynde flieds as manie teaies fram her heart, as be drops of Uoad fimm bis 
\. ounds, for the forrow of his milTortunes ; feathering all her tboi^btcs with difquict, 
till his wdfare procure her content: fay thus (i^ood Siladyne) and fo farewell. He 
bauing his mcffage, gaue a courteous adieu to them both, efpecially to Aliexut: 
•nd fo playing loath to depart, went to his brother. But Alfeoa, (he perplexed 
and yet ioyfoU, pafl away the day pleafaunily Aill praifing the perfie^on of Sala> 
dyne, not ceafing to chat of her new Ix)ue, till cucning drew on; and then they 
folding their fhcepe, went home to bed. NVhere we leauc them and retume to 
Fboebe. 

Phoebe fiered with the mcoath flame of lone, returned to her bihers hoole; fe 

j;allcd whh rcfllcfTe pafhons, as now the began to acknowledge, that as there was no 
flower fu frcfli but mitjht Ixe parched with the Sunne, no tree fo Arong but mi^ht bee 
fhakcD with a florme; fo there was no thought fo chart, but Time armdc with Louc 
could make amorous: for fliee that helde Diana for the Goddefle of her deuotioo, 
was now faine to flie to the Altare of Vl lui? ; as fuppliant now with prayers, as Ihe 
was froward afore with dlMaine. As flie lay in her bed, flie called to mindc the 
feucrali beauties of yong Gaoimed, firft his locks, which being amber hucd, pailetli 
the wreathe that Fbttbos puis on to make his front glorious; his browe of yuorie, was 
like the feate where Lone and MuelUe fits iotbionde to enchayne Fancie ; h» eyes 
as bright as the burnlfhing of the hcauen, d.irting foorth frownes wllh difdainf, 2nd 
finilcs with fauor, liglitiiing fuch lookes as would ennr.me dcfire, were flv-e wraj t ia 
the Circle of the frozen Zoane; iu his chcekcs the vermilion ttiuturc of the Kofe 
flourilhed vpon naturall Alabafter, the blutti of the Mome and lAinaes fduer Aowe 
were fo liuely portrayed, that the Troyan that fils out wine to luplter was not haUe fo 
bLautifull; his face w.ii full of jileafancc, and all the red of his linianicnts propor- 
tioned with fuch c.\celiencc, as Plia-be was fcttred in the fwcctnes of bis feature. 
The Ides of tbcfc perfcifUons tumbling in her minde, made the poore Shepbcardfle 
fo perplexed, as feeling a plcafure tcmprcd with intollcrable paincs, and yet adif* 
(]uiet mixed with a content, flie rather w'^.t il to die, than to liuc in this amorous 
on^Tuifh. But wiiliiiig is little worth in fuch cxtrcamcs, and therefore was flic foril to 
piiic in her nulauie, without anic folue for her forrowes. Reueale it (he durfl not, 
as daring in fuch mattets to make none her fecretarie; and to conccale it, why It 
doubled Ikt griefe: for as fire fapj rcfl growes to the greater flame, and the Current 
fl< ] t to the more violeot Arcame; fo Loue fmothred wrtngi the heart with the deeper 
paffions. 

Perplexed thus with fundrie agoides, her foode began to faile, and the difqwet of 

her minde bc^an to worke a diflenipcratuie of her In lie, that to be fliort Ph eb.' T 11 
cxfrcame ficl c, and fo fickt-, as there was almofl left no recoucric of health. Her 
fulher fet iuj; his fairc I'lia-bc thus diflrcft, fent for his friends, who fought by medi* 
one to cure, and by counlaile to pacitie, but all in vaine; for although her bodie was 
feeble through long falling, yet flie did masis agrotart animo qtum eerport. Which 
her friends iH rCL-iucd nnd forrowed .it, bvit f.ilue it they couM not. 

The newes of her ficknelTe was bruted abroad thorough all the Forreft : which no 
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tooamt came to Montnuu eaie, bat he like a nuidde nun came to TiTue Phoebe. 

Where fitting by her bcdde fide, be began his Exordium with fo nuuue teores and 
fighes, that flic pcrcciuinjj the exlrcmitie of bis forrowc?, ! " p;in now as a loucr to ijiiic 
them, although Gaxiimcdc helde her from rcdretTmg them. MonUnus craued to knowe 
tfie caufe of her fickneiTe, tenpred with fecrete phunts: but Ihe annfwcTed .him (a« 
the left) widk fiknce, hauing (till the forme of Ganunede in her minde,& comeAnring 
how flice might rcueale htr loucs. To vit- r i; in words flie found herfelfe too baHi- 
fuU, to difcourfe by anie friend Ihce would not truft anie in her amours, to remayne 
tbu& perplexed flill and concealc all, it was a double death. Whercuppoa for her lall 
icfiige (he lefolued to write vnto Ganimede : and therelbce defiled Montanus to abfent 
bim fi Ifc a while, hot DOt 16 depart : for (he would fee if (he could Aeale a nappe. 
He was no fooner gone out of the chamber, hut reaching; to her ftandifh, flio tooke 

penne and paper, and wrote a letter to this clicdl. ? hoc be to Ganimede 

wiflieth what (he wants her felfe.— Faire Shepheard (and therefore is 
Fheebe in fortunate becaufe thou art fo faire) although hcthcrto mine eies were ada> 
mants to refifl Lone, yet I no fooner faw thy f.xcc but they became amorous to inter- 
taine Loue: more deuoted to fancic than before tbcy were repugnant to alicdtion, 
addi(5led to the one by Nature, and drawen to the other bj beautie ; which being 
care, and made the more excellent by manie vertuesi hath fo fnared the freedome of 
Pliuibc, as flie rcfls at thy nicrcic, either to hoc made the mofl fortunate of all Maidens, 
or the mof\ mifenl le of nil Womsn, Mcafure not Ganimede my loucs by my wealth, 
nor my dcfircs by my degrees : but thinke my thoughts are as full of faith, as thy faoo 
of amiable fanouts. Then as thou knoweft thy felfe moft beaatifull, foppofe me moft 
conflant. If thou deemed me hardhearted becaufe I hated Montanus, thinke I was 
forft to it by Fate : if thou faift T am kinde hearted becaufe fo lightly I loue thee at 
the tirft looke, thinke i was driuen to it by Deilenic, wbofe influence as it is migbtic, 
fo it is not to be refifted. If my fortunes were anie thinjf but infortonate Loue, I 
woulde ftciue with Foittue : but he that wrells againft the will of Venus, feekes to 
quench fire with oylc, and to thruft out one thorne by putting in another. If then 
Ganimede, Ix)ue enters at the cie, harbours in the heart, and will neither bee driuen 
out with Pbificke nor rcafon : pitic mc, ai one wbofe maladie hath no falue but from 
thy fweete felfe, tdiofe griele hath no eafe but through thy graunt, and thinke I am a 
Virgine, who is deepely wrongd, when I am forft to wooes and ooniedhne Loue to 
bee llrong, that is more forccable than Nature. 

Thus diflrclTed vnlclTe by thee caled, I expcdl either to liue fortunate by liiy 
fiuMfur, or die miferaUe by thy deniall. Lining in hope. Farewell. 

She that muft be thine, or not be at all. 

To this Letter fiie annexed this SonneL 

Sonnctto. 

My boate doth p ijfe the Jlraighii 

of feas incen:/ with fire^ 
FUde with forgttfulnefft : 

amidtt tk* trintm nifkt, 
A bUnde and carttejfe boy 

{hr.^u::k! by fonde defirt) 
Doth guide me in the /ea 

p/fcrrm and ie/fi^. 
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Far euerU oare, ht/ets 

a ranke cf foolijh t haughty 



And cuU {in Jlead of waue) 
a kopev^ktHt dijlrejft ; 



Tkt wmdeto/mjf deepe figks 

{that tkundtr /Oil for noug^iti^ 



Have fplit my faylcs virh fcare, 
with car;, htauinejjc. 



A mightU Jlorme of ttares^ 



A tkau/and fierce di/daines 



Till i^ncrance doo pull 

and err^ur hale the Jliroutdes 



Ihrftam far /afittie Jkmes^ 

no Phabe from aloft. 



Time hath fzibdued arte, 
and icy is flaue to woe .* 

Alas {^Lcucs guide) be kindei 
what /!«// Iferifik/o f 



UbiM Letter and dte Sonnet being ended, llie could find no fitt« meflimger i» fende 
it \rf\ and therefore flie caUcd in Montanus, and intrealed Un to canie it to Gani* 

niede. Although poorc Montanus faw day at a littlr* hole, and did perceiue what 
paffion pincht her: yet (that he mi.q;ht fecme dutiful! to his Miflrcs in all feruicc) he 
dilTembled the matter, and became a willing meHenger of his owne Mart}Tdome. 
And lb (taking the letter) went the next nuMme verie earlf to Uw Flaines wbere 
Aliena fed her flockcs, and there hee found Ganimede fitting vnder a PonirLr^-ina le 
tree forrowinpj for the hard fortunes of licr Rosadcr. Montanus falutcd Iii:n, and 
according to his charge deliuercd Ganimcdc the letters, which (he faid) came from 
fliflebe. At thia the wanton blolht, aa beeing abaiht to thinke what newea ihoold 
come fiom an vnknowen ShepheardeOe, but taking the letters vuript the feales, and 
read ouer the difcourfe of Phrcbes fancies. Wh'/n H-cc had read and oucrrcaf! -"i, 
Ganimede Ixjgan to fmile, & looking on Montanns fell into a great laughter: and with 
that called Aliena, to whom (he (hewed the writings. Wlio bauing perufed them, 
eonceipted them verie pleafantly, and fntiled to fee how Lone had yoakt her, who 
before difdained to floupe to the lure, Aliena whifi)erin;^^ Ganimede in the eare, and 
faying; Kncwc I'h i be ulmt want there were in thee to ixrh.arme her will, and how 
vnfit thy kinde is to bcc kindc to her, Hic would be more wife and lelfc enamoured: 
but leaning that, I i^ray thee let ts fport with this Swaine. At that worde, Ganimede 
tonming to Montanus, be^^an to glaunce at him thus. 

I pray thee tell me Shi pliLard, l y thufe fwcet thoughts and pleafing fighes that 
grow from my Miflreffe fauours, art thou in louc willi Thocbe ? Oh my Youth, quoth 
Montanus, were Phoebe lb forre in loue with me, my Flockcs would be more fat and 
their Mailer more quiet : for through the forrowes td toy difcontent grawea the lean- 
nefle of my flieepe. Alas poorc Swainc quoth Ganimede, are thy paffions fo cxtreame 
or thy fancic fo refolulc, that no reafon will blcmifh the pride of thy affeiflion, and 
race out that which thou llriucll for without hope ? Nothing can make me forget 
nittbe. while Montanus forget himfclfe: for,thofe charadleis which true Looehadi 
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ftuaped, neither tLc enuie of Time nor Fortune can wipe awaye. Why but Mon> 
tanw qooth Ganinede, enter with a deepe infight into the derpaire of thy fancies, 
and thou flialt fee the depth of thine owne follies: for (poove matt) thy pragrelle in 

loue is a ref;rc(Te to IcfTe, fwimming againft the ftrcamc with the Crab, and flying 
with Apis Indica againft winde and weather. Thou feckefl with Phabus to w inne 
Daphne, and (hee flies faflcr than thou canft foHowe: thy defircs foare with the 
HcMiie, hut her difdaine reecheth higher than tfaon canft make wing. 
I tell thee Montanus, in courting Pha-bc thou barkt ft with the Wolues Vf ii, ZIO 
of Syria .T^ainfl the ^!oone, and roaucfl at fuch a m^rkc with thy 
ihoughtco, as is btyond ihc pitch of thy bow, praying to Louc when Louc is pililcfic, 
and thy maladie remedileflfe. For proofe MontanuB read thefe letters, wherein tliou 
(halt fee thy great follies and little hope. 

With that Monlanus tooke them and pcrufed them, but with fuch furrow in his 
lookea, as they bewrayed a fourfe of confufcd paflTions, in his heart : at euerie line liis 
coutoor changed, and euerie fentcnce was ended with a periode of figfaes. 

At lafl, noting Pbocbes extreame defire toward Ganimcde, and her difdaine towards 
him, giuiii:^ Ganimcde the letter, the Shcphcard ftoode as though hee had neither 
wonne nor loft. Which Ganimedc perceiuing, wakened him out his drcame thus; 
Now Montaniis, doofl thou fee tliou vowed great feruice, and obteirieft but little 
reward: hot in lieu of thy loyaltie, Ae maketh thee as Bellephoron earrie thine owne 
banc. Then drinkc hot willinglie of that potion wherein thou knowcfl is poyfon, 
crecpe not to her that cares not for thee. What Montanus, there are manie as fafre as 
Pha'be, but nioft of all more courteous than Phoebe. I tell thee Shepheard, fauour is 
Loues fuel! .* then Gnce thou canft not get that, let the flame vanifli into fmoake, and 
rather forrow for a while than repent thee for eucr. 

1 tell thee Ganimede (quoth Montanus) as they which arc Aun>i; with tlic Scorpion, 
cannot be recouered but by the Scorpion, nor bee that was wounded with Achilles 
lance be cured bnt with the fame tninchion : fo Apollo was faine to crie out, that 
Louc was onely eafed with Loue, and fancie healed by no mcdccin but fauor. Plitebus 
had hcarl)S to hcale all hurt.s but this palTion, Cyrces had cli.ii mes for all cli.'.y.ti i .■- but 
for affcCiion, and Mercurie fubtill reafons to refcU all gricfL-s but Loue. I'erfwaftons 
are bootlelTe, Reafon lendes no remedie, G>ujifaile no comfort, to fuch whome Fancie 
bath made refolute: and therefore though Phcebe loues Ganimede, yet Montanus 
mufl honor none but I'h v' r?. 

Then quoth Ganimcde, tnay 1 rightly teanne thcc a dt Tpayring Loucr, tliat liuefl 
without ioy, & louefl without hope : but what fliall I doo Montanus to picafure tiiec ^ 
Shall I defpife Fhoebe as (he difdaines thee f Oh (quoth Montanus) that were to 
renew my griefes, and double my forrowcs : for the di^ht of her difcontent wore the 
cenfure of my death. Alas Ganimrf!?% though I periHs in my thoni-lites, let not her 
die in her defircs. Of all paffions, Louc is mod impatient: then let not fo faire a 
creature as Phoebe finke vnder the burden of fo deepe a diftrefle. Being loue ficke 
Ihe is prooued heart ficke, and all for the Ijeautte of Ganimede. Thy proportion hath 
ent.\nglcd her affc(^^io^, and flic is fnared in the bciutie of thy excellence. Then fith 
(he loues thee fo deere, miHike not her deadly. Bee thou paramour to fuch a para- 
gon : fliee hath faeautie to content thine eye, and flockes to enrich thy flore. Thou 
canft not wiih for more than thou (halt winne by her : for fhe is beautifulU vertuous 
and wealthie, three deppr perfwafions to mike lone frolicke. Aliena feeing Montinns 
cut it againfl the haire, and plead that Ganimede ought to loue PhcL-be, when his 
onely life was the loue of Fbcebe : anfwered him thus. Why Montanus dooft thou 
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further tha lettAViXi ^ fcciog if Gonimede marrie HMriie thy ttiflcft ii dkatt BvdL 
Ah Mifbes (qoodi he) f» hMh Low Inglit M ID Imoov IlK^ 

<!Ice tnj !if« to pleafore ber, and die in dcfpairt ra.ihcr than Ihe ihoald peiifll far wuL 
It fnal fafHce me to fee hiro cori:e::ted, and to teed mine eye oo her fiocar. If !>e 
soarhe ihiough it be my Mutyrdoiae : jret if Ihee bee pleafed I will brooke u vaa 
patience, and triamph in mine owne ftmet to fee her defiics btifEed. ThenSoK if 
<^}ir. ..vc-de bee as coorteow at hee » hcwrtfitll, let h:m fhev his vcrtugs, in iwlidCflg 
I'h .fjijcs mifcriM. And liiii Mont-onos prnr.onnfl wi:h fuch an alTured ccyantenance, 
t!;a: It atna?e4 both Aiieoa and Gaaimcde to ict the relbiuiioa of his loue^ : to that 
they pitied hit paflkiitt and eooimnided his pa&ooe; dcdfin^ hem they might by 
«Die fubtiltie, gel Mcolaaas the faooitr of Fhoefae. Sbaight (asWomeM heads aie 
fui! of w;.! Ganirr,:- le h.i I a fttch to force Ph'xhe to fjjicie the ShLphrrorJ Mil- 
graiiij the r : ;' rion of ber m'r. I : hee pr-T-calcd bii pclicic thus. Moutinus ( juoth 
he; rcein^^ l'h<x-Lic L» fo forlumc k^l I might bee couuted \iikiade, in ncA f a l ui o g fo 
fidre a creaiinre, I frill goe with thee to Fboebe, and these hease her ftUe in mrde 
\1lcr iLiat which the hath difcourfl with her penne, and then as Loue wills ne, I will 
fct d owne my cenfure. I will home by our houfc, and fcni Condon to accompanie 
Alicna. &Iontanus feemed giad of this dctennioation, and away they goe towards 
the bode of Fboebe. Wheo they drew nigh to the Cottage, Montanos ranae aJbre, & 
went in and tolde Fhoebe that Ganimedc was at the dore. This word Ganimede 
four,i'in;r in th? earcs of Pb rlx-. draue her into fuch an cxtafic for joy, that rif.ng vp 
in her bed fhc was halfc rcuiucd, and her wan colour began to waxe red : and with 
that came Ganimedc in, who fainted Fhcebe with fnch a coxteoos looke, that it was 
haUe a lahie to her Ibrrawes. Sitting him dowae by her bed fide, hee qneftioned 
about bcr difcafc, and wlirr-- the paine chiefly heldc her? Ph-xbe lockin;;^ as louely 
85 Venus in her night gccre, laintinr h- r ficc with as ni-Mic a I)!ufh ;i5 C'itia did 
when when (hee bewrayed her Loues to Phcebus,* taking Gammcdc by the iiand 
began thus. Faire fiiepbeard, if kMW were not more flnog then nature, or (ande tibe 
fliaq« n extreame; mj immodtfly were the more, and my vertucs the lefle: for nature 
hath frame i womcns eyes balhful!, their hearl.s full of fearc, and their tongtics full of 
filence : But Loue, that im{)erious ix>uc, where his power is predominant, then be 
pemeiis all and wrefteth the wealth of nature to his owne will: an Inftanoe in nqr 
felfe ra)Tc Ganimedc, for fuch afire hath he kindled in my thoughts, that to finde eafe 
for tlic fi.ir.ie, I was forced to [lalTe the Ix^undj. cf mr dr ftie and feeke a faluc at thy 
handcs for my fccret harmes, blame race not if I \<c oucr bolde for it is thy beautie, 
and if I be too forward it is faocie, & the deepc iufigbt into thy vertucs that makes 
me thus Ibnd. For let me fay in a word, what may be cootayned in a volnme, Fhoebe 
Jou( v, C.uiiined": at this flic held do\vpe her head and wept, and Ganimedc rofc as 
nri': (liat would (uiier no J/.Ti to hiin^ Ym his fingers made thia rrplie. Water not thy 
plauLa i'h<xi-K.*, for I doc piliothy plaintcs, nor fcckc not to difcouer thy Loues io 
tearcs: for I coniedlure thy tnieth by thy paflions: fonow is no falue for looes, nor 
f)j;Jics no rcmedie for affecflioa. Therefore fjolick Phabc, for if Ganunede can com 
thee, doubt not of rccoucric. Yet this let me fay without oiTencf, (hat it greeues roe 
to thwart Monlanus in his fancies, feeing his deftres haue ben fo rcfolutc, and his 
thoughts fo l<^a1t : But thou alleadgeft that thou art forft from him by fate ; fo I teQ 
thee Phcebe either fome flarre or elfe fome dcftinie fits my ninde imdier with Adonis 
to die in chnfe, than \k counted a wanton in Venus knee. Ahhough I pittie thy mar- 
tyrdome, yet 1 can grant no mariage ; for though 1 held thee faire. yet mine eye is not 
fettered, Loue growcs not like the hcarb Spultanna to his pcrfccliou in one night but 
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creepes with the (ioaile, and yet at laA attaines to the top Fejlina Lmte efpecially in 
Lone: Ibr momeirtiiie ftiide* are oft timet the Iniite* of MUei: If Fhoefae t AobIiI 
like thee is the Hiperborei do their Dates, which baiiqaet with them ia the moraing 
•nd throw them awaie at night, niy folly fliouKl be great, and thy repentance more* 
Therefore I will baue time to turoc my thoughts, and my Loues ihall growe vp as the 
tnrter Crejfes, Howly hut with * dcepe roote. Thus Fhcebe thou naift fee I difdaine 
aotthoogh I defire not, temainiDg indtiiieTent till time and loue makes me refidate. 
Therein" Pho-be ffeke not to fupprcnb aiTc(flion, and with the Louc of Montanus 
quench the remembrance of Ganimede, flriue thou to hate me as I fecke to like of 
thee, and euer haue the duties of Montsnus in thj mtnde, for I promife thee thou 
nayfthane one mote welthie bat not moie lograll. Ttwie wordes were oorafines to 
the perplexed Phoebe, that fobbing out fighet and fintyning out teaici (hee Unbbered 
out tht^A' wnr'ics. 

And lhali I then haue no falue of Ganimcdc, but fur{>ence, no hope but a doubt- 
Jul] bamd, no comfort, but bee pofted off to the will of timef ioftly hane the Gods 
ballann my fortunes, who becing cruell to Montanus found Ganimede, as vnkinde to 
my felfc : fo in forcing him perifh for loue, 1 die my felfc with oucrmuch lone. 
I am glad (quoth Ganimede) you looke into your ownc faults, and fee where your 
ihooe wrings you, meafuring now the paines of Montanns by your owne paflionit. 
Truth qooth Phr^be, and fo deeply I repent me of my frowardncffe toward the Shep- 
beard, that could I ceafe to louc Ganimede, I would rcfoluc to like Montanus. WTiat 
if I can with reafon perfwade Phoebe to miflike of Ganimede, will ihe then fauour 
Montama / When tcafra (quoth (he) doth quendi Hiat looe dtit I owe to due, dieo 
will I fonde him; cooditionsllie, that if my lone can bee fnppcft with no leafoo, «• 
beeinj without reafon, Ganimede wil oncly wed himfelfe to Phoebe. I j;raijnt it faire 
Shepheardeffe quoth he : and to feedc thee with the fwectneffe of hope, this refolue 
on : I will neuer marric my felfe to woman but vnto thy fclfe : and with that Gani> 
mede game fboebe • Irniteleae kifle ft fuch woids of oomfort, that befoce Gammede 
departed fhe arofe out of h r 1 !. .: ! ni?.de htm and Montanus fuch checre, as COuld 
be found in fuch a Countrey cott.urf. Ganimede in the midfl of their banquet ie» 
hearfing ihe promifcs of cither in Montanus fauour, which highly pkalcd the Shep* 
hcavde. Thos all diree content, and foothed rp in hope, Ganimede todlce his leane 
of his Phoebe & departed, leauing her a coril iiti J woman, and Montanus highly 
pleafed. But poore Ganimcdc, who had her tliou^,'btcti on her Rosadcr, when fhe 
calde to remembrance his wounds, hide her eyes full of tcares, and her heart full of 
forrowes, plodded to finde AHena at the Foldes, thinking with her prefence to dtine 
away her pafTions. As (he came on the Plainer, Hie mi^t tXfkt where Rosader and 
Saladync fate with Alicna vndcr the fliade : whicii fight was a falue to her griefe, and 
fuch a cordiall vnto her heart, that the tript alongfl the Lawnes full of toy. 

At left Coridmi who was with them fpied Ganimede, and with that the Oowne 
fofe, and mning to meete hhn cried. Oh lirha, a match, a match, our Mtftica dttU 
be maricd on Sur.i^iy. Thus the poorc peafant frolickt it before Ganimede, who 
comming to tlie crue faluted them all, and ef^xicially Rosader, faying that hee was 
glad to fee him fo well recouercd of his woundL^ I had not gone abroadc fo foooe 
qootb Ro8ader,^bnt that I am bidden to a maniage, wUch on Sonday next mull bee 
lolempnized betweene my brother and Alien a. I fee well where Ix^ue kades delay 
is loathforae, and tliat fmall wooint» ferues. where \\)\]\ the parti ^ arc willinc^. Troth 
quoth Ganimede : but a happie day ihould it be, if Rosader thai day might be mar" 
lied to Rosalynde. Ah good Ganimede (quoth he) by namiog RosalyBde icnne nol 
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my forrowcs : for the ibOQgbt of her p€rfe<flions, is the thrall of my miferies. Tu(h, 
bee of gool cheere man quoth Ganirncde, I hauc a fri r.-l t''iat is deeply experien'.l in 
Negromancie and Magicke, what arte can doc ihall bee acted for tbioe adiuntagc : I 
will caufe him to bring io Rosalynde, if either Franct or aoie borderii^ Na^on tei^ 
bow ber; and vppoo that take die faith of a yonng ShepheanL Alicita rasiide to fee 
how Rosader frownde, thinking that Ganiraede had iefled with him. But breaking 
ofT from thofe matters, the I'ai-je (fomcwhat pleafant) began to difcourfe vn'c ti era 
what had paft betwccnc him and Hiocbc : which as they laught, fo they wonJrcd at ; 
all confeifing, that there is none lb diaft bat Lone will diange. Thus thej paft awajr 
the day in chat, and when the Sunoe began to fct, they tooke tlieir Icaues and 
departed : Alicna prouiding for their marriage day fuch folcmpne checre and hand- 
fome roabes as htted their countrey edate, & yet fomewhat the better, in tiiat Rosader 
bad praaufed to bnog Gerimwod dbether as a gucfl. Caniawde (wbo Aen neant to 
difcouer ber felfe before her father, had nadc ber a gowae of greene, and a kiitle of 
the fincfl fcndall, m fiidi fttft that fbe feetned feme beaneolj Nymph harboured io 

Countrey attire. 

Saladyne was not behind in care to fet out the nuptials, nor Rosader vmnindfull to 
bid guefts, wlw invited GerisoBond and all his Followers to the Feaft : who willinglje 
giaunted ; fo that there was nothing but the daye wanting to tbis marriage. Tn the 

meauc while, Phabc bcinfi^ a bidden f^ucf^, made her fclfe as gorgeous as miqlit bo to 
pleafe the eye of Gaaimede \ and Montanus futed himfelfe with the coA of many of 
bis flocks to he gallant agalnft that day; for then was Gaafanede to gitie Phoebe an 
anfwere of her loucs, and Montanus either tobeare the doomc of bis n.ifcne, or the 
cenfure of his happinefTe. But"while this gcarc wrus a bruing, PhiT'jic pall not one 
day without vifiting hir Ganimedc, fo farre was Ihce wrapt in the beauties of this 
louely Swaine. Much prattle tbey bad, and the difcourfe of manie pafTioos, Phoebe 
wilhiog for the daye (as fhee tboogbt) of ber welfare, and Ganimede fmiling to tbuike 
what vnexpetHcd eucnts would fall out at the wedtUog. In thefe bumonis the weeke 
went away, tint .U laR Sundaye came. 

No fooner did Pbccbus Hcnch man appearc iu the Skie, to giue warning that his 
mailers horfes fhoolde bee tnpt in bis glorious couch, but Goridon in hb holiday fute 
meruailoos fcctncly, in a rufTcl iackct welted with the fame, and faced with red 
worRi d, liauing a pairc of blow cliamlet Heeues, bound .it the wrefl^ with foure ycolow 
laces, clofed afore vcrie richly with a doffea of pewter buttons : his hofe was of gray 
karfie, with a large (lop bard oueithwait the pocket hcdes with three fair gards, flitcht 
of either fide with red tbred, his Aodc was of the own fewed dofe to bis breeeh, and 
for to bcaiitcfic bis hofc, he had tnifl himfcif round with a dofcn of new thredden 
poi/ita of medley coulour: l.Ls l>nnnet was grccnc ivhcrcon ilcod roin» r brc —h "vith 
(be pi(5\ure of Saint Denis : and to want nothing that might make him amorous in Uis 
olde dayes, be had a fayre fhyrt band of fine lockram. whipt ouer wiOi Conentrey 
Ucw, of no fmall coA. 

Thu.<i attired, Coridon bc(\ird himfelfe as chiefe flickler in thefe a(flions, and had 
flrowcd all the houfe with flowers, that it feemed rather fome of Floraes choyce 
bowers, than ante Countrey cottage. 

Thether repaired PIm b< witli .ill the maidcsofthc forreft to fet out the bride ia the 
mofl f' t !"'; lii n I'lrt tli.it mi 'ht be : but howfoeu'-r (he helpf to pranke out .Miena, yet 
her eye was flili on (.innimede, who was fo ncale in a fute of gray, that be fecraed 
Endymion when hee won Luna with his lookes, or Paris when he plaide the Swaine 
to get the beauUe of the Nymph Oenone. Gadmede like a prettie Y*^ waited ca 
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bb Miftrefle Aliena,and ouerlookt that al was in a readinelTo againfltbe Bridegroone 

flioulJe come. Who attired in a Forreftcrs futc came accompanied with Gerisinond 
and his brother Kohn'ier enrly in tlic morning; where arriucd, they wvx.: fi)lcini'niie 
entertained by Alicoaand the reA of the Countrcy Swaioes,Gensraond verie highly com- 
meikdiog the fortmute dioyce of Saladyne, in that Ind chofen a Shcpheardeife, whofe 
wctues appeared in her outward beantieB, being no lelTe faire dun fceming modeiL 

Canimcdc comming in and feeing her Father began lo blufh, Nature working 
afTctfls by her fccrcl cfl'ecls: fcarcc could fhe abflainc from tcarcs to fee her Father in 
fo lowe fortunes : he that was wont tu fit in his royall Pallaicc, attended on by twclue 
noble peeies, now to be contented with a fimple Cottage, and a troupe of reuelliog 
Woodmen for bis traine. The confidcration of his fall, made Caninudc full of for- 
rowes: yet thnt fliee might triumph ouer Fortune with patience, and I' -t anie way 
da(h that merric day with her durnpca, fliee fniothcrcd hi.r melancholy witii a lliad- 
dow of mirth : and verie reuetently welcommed the King, not according to bis feimer 
dcgrct, but t<' his prefent eftate, with fuch diligence, as GcrisuMMld began tO COID- 
Biend the Page for bi> o\qnifite p' rfon, and excellent qualities. 

As thus the King with his ForrcAeri frolickt it among the (hephcards, Coridoa 
came in with a faire mtaxx foil of Sidar, and prefented it to Gerismond with fuch a 
clownifh falute, that be began to fmilc, and looke it of the old (lioj Ii< a-^d verie kindly, 
drinking to Alicna and the refl of her f lire maides, amongfl whom I'h i I>e was the 
fonnoA. Aliena pledged the King, and drunke to Kosader : fo the catrowfe went 
immd from lum to Phoebe, &c. As they were thus dimkint; and readie to goe to 
Cbnrcb, came in Montanus apparailed all in tawney, to figntfie that be was forfaben ; on 
his head he wore a garland of willows, his VoMlc hanc^i^d b y his I'ide whcr< on wns painted 
dcfpaire, and on his niccphookc hung two fouTicts as laixls of lii.-; loues & fortunes. 

Thus attired came Montanus in, with bis face a£ full of griefc, as his heart was of 
forrowes, Ihewing in bis countenance the map of extremities. Aflbone as the Shep« 
beards faw bim, they did him all the honour they could, as being the flower of all the 
Swaines in Ardtn : for a bonnier boy was there not fconc fince the wanton Wag of 
Trey that kept Ihccp in Ida. He feeing the king, and geffing it lo be GerismoMd, 
did bim all the reuerence bis countrcy curtefie could aflbord. Infomocb that the 
King wondring at his attire, began to quefUon what be was. Montanus ooerfaearii^ 
bim mado this rcplie. 

J am fir quoth he Loues Swaine, as full of inward difcontents as I fceme fraught 
with outward follies. Mine eyes like Bees delight in fweeie (Towers, but fucking 
their full on the faire of bcaulie, they carrie home to the Hiue of my heart farrc more 
gall than honnie, and for one droppc of pure di aw, a tunnc full of deadly Aior.ilcK. 
I hunt with the Flic to purfue the Eagle, that tlying too nigh the Sunne, I jx^ridi with 
die Sunne: my thoughts are abooe my reach, and my defires more than my fortunes ; 
yet neither greater than my Lones. But daring with Phaeton, I fall with Irarus, and 
fecking to pafTe the mcanc, I dye [for being fo mc.in, my ni;.'ht fl rp? nrr w m! -t i» 
flombcrs, as full of forrowes as they be far from refl, & my dayes labors are fruit'.elTe 
amors, Aaring at a Aar and Aombling at a Araw, leauing rcafon to follow aAer repent- 
ance t yet enery paflion is a pleafore tbogh it pinch, becaofe looe bides bis worroe> 
feed in figs, his poyH : s in fweet potions, & fhadows preiudize with the m tfle of 
pleafure. The wlf.-il counlVlIiTS arc my deep difront'^nts, and I h.ifc that which 
fhould falue my hann, like the patient which Aung with the I\sr,:ntula loallis mufick, 
and yet the difeafe incurable but by melody. Thus (Sir) reftlcffe I bold my felfe 
fcnedilesi as bming without either reward or regard, and yet louing, bicaufe there is 
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none worthy to be toaed, but the miAceflfe of my thoi^;hts. And that I am as full of 
paflioot as I hauc difcourft ia my pUiotes, Sir if you pleafe fee my Sonnets, and by 
them cenfure of my forrowes. 

Thefe wordes of Montanus brought the king into a great wonder, aoiazcd as much 
at his wit as bis attire: infomuch that he tooke the papers off Us hooike, and read 
them to this efiisA. 

Montanus firfl SonncL 
Alas how wmder I atnidjl Ihc/e woodsy 
Whertas no day kri^t J^ine doth finde aeteffie : 

/'. ' - 'here the meianchofy Jlcdbi-; foods 

{^Darke as the ftf'r/tf) niy « 0/ exf-r-ffe^ 

Dijarmdc 0/ re aj'on,jl'oildc c/ natures goods, 

Without redrtffe to falue my heaulnefft 

I -oalke^ -vhilfst thought {too crudl to my harmei^ 
With endUs grief my heedlex iudgemttU fharma. 

Afy ftleut tongue njf. :;'.!:• by /'■''•rr. 

My traitrous eyes imprifoiu d in their ioy^ 

My fataU peaee deuourd iu fained eheare^ 

My heart infor/t to harbour m aHtuy^ 

Afy renfc u rolde of ptneer fry yeelding A>r^, 

Aly fond opinions fl.iue to en^'ry toy. 

Oh Lone thou guide in my vneertaine Vfoy, 
Woe to thy how, thy fire, the eaufe of my deeay* 

Et floxida pungnat 

\Vhen the King had read thi.> Sonnet, highly « omtncndcd the deuice of the 
fhcpheard, that could fo wittily wrap Iiis pafTiLns in a ih.iddow, and fo couertly con- 
ccalc that which bred his cbicfcll difconteat : attirming, that as tbe leafl fhrubs baue 
their tops, the fmaOeft YuSaa their lhadowes: fo the meaneft fwaines had their fan^ 
cies, and in their kynde were as charie of Loue as a King. Mnietied on with Ibis 
deuioet he loolce the fecood and read it : tbe effeds were theft. 

Montanus fecond Soonet. 

When the Dog 
Full of rage, 

With his irefull eyes 
Frtwnes amidft the fhitt 
TkiShepheard to affi oage 

The fury of the heat, 
Himfelfc doth fafelyfeat 
By a fount 
Fua off aire, 

WJtere a gentle breath 
[^Mounting from btneatK\ 
Tempreth the aire. 
There his flo ks 
Drinhe their f II, 

And with eafe repofe 
Whilettf;(/eetfleeJ> doth clo/e 
Eyet from toylfome ill. 
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Without rr/!, 

A'o dt-fi-nfiue p(nver 

Shields from Fbocbes lower: 

GenHt Lme 

Lmore no morf, 

Jf thou wilt muadtf 

in the /ecretjhatkf 
Labour not ft fprt, 
I my felfe 
And my JiocAs 

7%ty their tone to fua/e^ 

1 9^ fel/e to ea/e. 
Both teaue tht JJtadU- c :k:-s • 

Content to burnc in Jire 

Saiih Loue doth fa de/tre. 

Et florid* prnqpint 

Gcrismond fccincj the pithy vaine of thofi,' Son-i't?, h«^<^an to make further enquiry 
what bee was S Whcrcupoa i?osadcr difcourll vnto him the loue of Monlanus to 
neebeflib gieat loialde ft her deep cmcltie: and how in ieiwng» the Gods had 
made the curious Nymph amorous of yoong Ganimedc. Vpon this difcourfc, y* kir.g 
vas dcfirous to fr-o riiocbe .■ \vh6 b^ingj broc^ht before Gcrisraond by Rosader, fhad- 
owed the beauty of her face with fuch a vermilion tcinture, that the Kings eyes began 
to daxle ■! the puritie of her excellence. After Gerismond had fed his lookes a 
while vpon her fairc, he queflioned with her, why fhc rewarded Mootmus loue with 
fo little rt gard, feeing his dcfcrtcs were many, and his pafTtons cxlre.ime. Phoc!>c lo 
make reply to the Kings demaund, anfwered thus : Loue (fir) is charitie in his lawcs, 
•ad whatfoeuer hee fets downe for infUce (bee U neoer lb vmuft) the featence cannot 
he leneift .' womens fancies lende fimoais not coer bjr defert, hot as they are inferlt 
by th^ir defircs: for fancy is tied to wings of Fatf, and what the flarres decree, 
(lands for an infallible doome. I know Mcntanus is wife, iS: womcns ears arc greatly 
delighted with wit, as hardly efcaptng the charme of a pleafant toong, as Vlisscs the 
melody of the SyrensL Mootanos is hewtlfall, and tvomens eyes aie fnared in the 
excellence of obiecls, as defirous to feede their lookes with a faire face, as the Bee to 
fuck on a fweet floure. Montanus is wclthy, and an ounce of f^'iuc perfwadcs a 
woman more than a pound of heare me. Danae was won with a golden Ihower, 
when flie eoold not be gotten with all the intreaties of lopiter.* I tell you Cr^ the 
ftring of a womans heart reacheth to the pulfc of her hand, and let a man nib that 
with gold, & tis hard but ftie wil proouc his hearts \\(A{\. Montanus Is yoong, a pr^at 
daufe in fancies court : Montanus is vertuous, the richctl argument that Loue yeclds : 
ft yet knowing all thefe perfeAions I |inufe them, and wonder at them, louing the 
4|uilities, but not afTecfling the perfenthecaufc the Deftenies bane fet downe a con* 
tiaiy cenfure. Yet \'cnu5 to ad rcuengc, hath giuC mc wine of y* f.ime ijrnpe, a flp 
of the fame fauce,& firing me with the like pan'iO,hath crod me with as il a penance : 
ibr I am in loue with a ftiepheards fwidne, as coy to nee as I am crael to Montanui» 
•t peremptory in difdain as I was pemerfe hi deTire, & that Is (qmth Ihe) AUenaes 
page, yong Ganfanede. 
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Geristnnnd defirous to profccutc the cnde of thefc pafTions, cn!!cd in Ganimcde .• 
who knowing the cafe, came in graced with fuch a bludi, as bc-autilicd the Chritlall 
of his &ee with * nidc&e brightneflTc Tlie King noting well the phirnomy of Gani- 
mede, began by his firaoon to cal to mind the face of his Rosalynd, and with that 

f( tcht a (! rpc fic^h. /'osadcr that was pafTing familiar with Gerisinoiid, demanded 
of him why he tighcd I'o fore <» Bocaufe /'osadcr (quoth hec) the fauour of Gani- 
mede puts mcc iu mindc of Rosalynde. At this word, Rosader fij^bl fo dcepely as 
though his heart would haue buiil. And whats the matter (quoth Gerismond) that 
you quite mee wiih fucli a figh? Pardon mce fir (quoth Rosader) becaufe I loue 
none but Ji'o.sahiul. Atid vpon that condition (quoth ' '» rijin ni J) that A'osalynd were 
here, I would this day mal^c vp a marriage betwixt her and thee. At this Alicna 
turnd her head and fmilde vpon Ganimede, and fliee could fearce keep countenance. 

t llice r.ilucd all with fecrccic, and Gerismond to driuc away fuch dumpcs, quef- 
l;cned wiih Ganimede, what the reafon was he regarded n >t riKeKs loue, feein;; (he 
was as faire as the wantO that brought Troy to ruine. Gauinicdc mildly anfwered, 
If I Ihuld afleA the fair Fhoebe, I fiwuld offer poore Montanus great wrong to winne 
that from him in a moment, that bee Imth labored for fo many monthes. Yet haue I 
promifed to the bewtiful nicjihcardcfTe, to wi 1 rny fclf ncuer to woman except vuto 
her: but with this promise, y' if I can by reafc^n fupprtlfc Phoebos loue towards me, 
flie (hall like of none but of Montanus. To y' q. Phoebe I iland, for luy loue is fo 
fiur beyond reafon, as it wil admit no perfuafion of reafon. For iufUce q. he, I appeale 
to Gerismond; and to his ccnfurc wil I flan l Thocbe. And in your vitflory q. 
^^ontanus ftant!.'^ thL- lia,ard of my fortunes: f-ir if Ganymede i^o away with conqueft, 
Montanus is in conceit loucs Monarch, if Phocl>c w innc, then am i in cticCt mod luif- 
erabte. We wil fee this conlrouerfie q. GerismOd, & then we will to church : there* 
fore Ganimede let vs hcarc your argument. Nay, pardon my abfenr.e a while (quOth 
flice) and you fiiall fee one in flore. In wont Ganini <I; , and drcfl her felf in womans 
attire, hauing on a ^:ownc of grcene, with kirllc of rich faodall, fo quaint, that fhe 
feemcd Diana triumphing in the Forreft: vpon her head fhe wore a choplct of Rofes, 
which gaue her fuch a grace, y' flic looked like I'lcra i^arkt in the pride of all lur 
flourt S. Thus altired cam? /'nsalind in, & prefentcd licr fclf at her fathers fccle, 
with her eyes full of teares, crauing bis blelTmg, & difcourfmg vnto him all her for- 
tunes, how fhee was baniihed by Torismond, and how euer lince fte lined in tbit 
eountry difguifed. 

Gerismond feelnpj his dau:;ht.-r, rofc from his feat & fel vpon her nccke, vftcring 
the pafTinns of his ioy in watry plaints driuen into fuch an cxtal'ie of content, that hee 
could not vtter one word. At this fight, if A'usader was both amazed & iovfull, I 
refer my felfe to the iudgement of fuch as haue experience in loue, feeing his Rosa> 
lyad before bis face whom fo long and deeply he had affeclcd. At laft Gerismond 
, recouered his fi Jriir.-, and in mott fatherly teannes eiUertained his d vi'^^^t- r ^osa- 
lynd, after many queftions demanding of her what had pad btlwecne her mid >i'osa- 
der. So much ftr (quoth fhe) as there wants nothing but your Grace to make vp the 
mairiage. NVhy tin u ( u ••h (,i tismond) ^bsadertake h- r, Hkc is thine, and let this 
day fulcmni-'e both thy brothers and tliy nuptials, /"osadcr beyond meafr.re cOtent, 
humbly thanked the king, imbraced bis Kosalyndc, who turning to I'hoebe, de- 
manded if (he bad fliewen fufficient reafon to fu])j)reiTe the force of her knies. Yea 
quoth Phal>e, fo great a ixjrfwafme, that if it pU afe you Madame and Aliena to 
\ s Icaite, Montanus and I will make this day (hinle couj'le in marriape. Slic 
had QO fooner fpake this word, but Montanus, threw away bis garland of willow, his 
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bottle, where was painted difpaire, & cod bU fonnets ia the fire, (hewing bimfelfe as 
fiotidce ai IWb when be banfeled bis knie with Helena. At tlus Geiismond and the 

veft fmiled, arid concluded that Mootanus and Fbocbc fliould keepe their wedding 
with the two brethren. Aliena feeing Sab.dyne (land in a dumpe, to wake him from 
his drcamc began thus. \N by bow now my Saladyne, all a mort, what melancholy 
man at the day of nurriagc <; pcrcbaunce thou art forrowfuU to thioke on thy brothers 
b^h fortunes, and thyne owne hafe defiies to chufe fo mcane a fliepbeardue. Cbeaie 
*-p thy hart man, for this day thou flialt bee married to the- dau;;hter of a Kin^j: for 
know Saladyne, I am not Ahena, but Alinda the dauijhier of thy mortal cnomie Toris- 
mond. At thii all the company was amazed, ef^K-cially Gcrismond, who rifing %p, 
tooke Alinda in his aimes, and bid to JPosalynd : is this that (aire Alinda famous for 
lb nuuiy vertues, that forf<^ber fathers court to liue with thee cxIMe in the countrj'? 
The fame q. /"osalynde. Then qviLlh Gcri^Inond, turning to J^. I.iJii.e, lolly Forrefter 
be fruhck, for thy fortunes are great, & tby defires excellent, thou hall got a princeife 
«s fiunons for ber perle^Uon«as exceedin;^ in proportion. And (he bath with her 
beaoty woo (quoth Sakdyne) an humble fcruant, as full of faith, as Ihe of amiable 
fauour. While cuery one was amn. cd with thcTc Ccmicall cuentcs, Coridon came 
fkipping in, & told them that the Priefl wai at Church and tarried for their comming. 
With that Gerismond led the way, & the teft followed, where to the admiration of all 
Ae coontiey fwuns in Arden^ their mariages were folcmnly folenmixed. As ibooe as 
the Pricfl bad finilhcd, borne they we:U with Alinda. where Coridon bad made all 
things in rcaJincs. Dinner was prouidcd, & the tables bcintj fpread, and the L'.rides 
fct downe by Gerismond, Rosadcr, Saladyne, .S; Montanua that day were feruitors: 
bomely cbeaie thay had, fuch as their countiy ooold aifoord: but to mend their fare 
they bad mickle ^jood cliat, and many difcourfes of their loues and fortunes. About 
mid dinner, to rn.i'ie them mcry Coridon came in with an old crowd, and plaid theiD 
A iit of mirth, to which he fung ibis [ Icifant fong. 

Coridons Song. 
A hfytk and bonny country Lajfe, 
heigh ho the bonny Laffe: 

Sale /.-hir--^ cr. the tnuier grnjff, 

attd 'uYi/in^' J'tid, •,viN /tjnt come woo mel 

A fmickir l/^y, a ly'Jur Swaine^ 
heiffh ho a fmieker Swainet 

That i/i /lis Lett '^cas \i.'anlon fainty 

xuith /mUing looks Jlraight came vnto her, 

Whot as the '^vanton zi'cnch efpide, 

hei^h ho when Jlie espide 
The meane$ to mahe her fel/e a hride, 

fte Jimpred fmooth like bonny helit 
The Suu:i>:e that fii-u her f.^uint eUd idnd 

hii^h ho /quint eyed kind^ 
Hit or met about her body tunnd^ 

and /aire Loffe^ how /are ye^ weUf 

The country hit /etid vkU /or/ooth^ 

But that I ha lie a /^'f,:,!'i' .'^w'h, 

a ioH^in^ tooth that makes me crie» 
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Atas faU ht what garret thy grufe / 
heigh ho Tvfiat garm th y grufe f 



A wntnd quoth without rdie/tf 
Ifeart a maid that IJkaUA, 



// that be all the Jhepkeard /aid 
heigh ho the Jltepheard j'^iid^ 



Jit make tkee wiut Upmlie maide, 

aiiil fo recure ihy maladie. 



Hereon th 'y kiit "unth manie a oath^ 
hdgh hi with manie a catk^ 



And fort Cod Fu didpiigkt tkdr trouUi^ 
and to the CkmnA thtf kUdtkemfuL 

Amd Cod ftmd tuerie fretie peolt 

heigh ho the frttie peate 
That fear (I to die of this coHceate, 
fo kinde a friend to helpe at iast. 



Condon hauing thus made tbcm mcrrie : as tbey were in the midfl of all Ibcir 
iollitio, word was brought in to Saladyne and Rosader, that a brother of theirs, one 
Fernaodyne was aniued, and dcfircd to fpeake with them. GerismoDd ouer beahi^ 
Uii* newes, denurandcd wtio it was? It is fir (qnotb Rouder) our naiddle brother, 
dMt lyties a Scholler in Paris x bat what foftune haih driucn him to feek vs out I 
know not. With that Salady-nc went anr! met his brother, whom he wflcommed with 
all curtcfic, and Rosad'.r gaue him do leife friendly enlertainuient : brought hee was 
by his two brothers ioto the parlour where they «1 fate at dimier. Femaadyne aa 
one that knewe at aante mannen a* he ooold poiiiis of fopbiftrie, & was afwell 
Lri r.,;ht vp as well lettered, faluted them all. But when hee efpicd GcrismonJ, 
kneeling on bis knee be did him what reuercncc bcloiif^ed to his ertatc : and with 
that budl foorth into tbefe fpeaches. Although (right mighiie IViuce) this day of my 
brolben mariage be a day of miitb, yet tine cnmes another coorfe: and thcvefoie 
from dttntie cates rife to (harpe wea|ions. And you the fonm s of Sir lohn of ^mv^ 
dt'aux, Icaue off jour amors <.'«: fall to arraes, change your loucs into lances, and now 
this day ihcwe your fclucs A valiant, as helbenoo you haue been pailtonate. F'or 
know Gerismond, Ibat bard by at the edge of this foireft Ibe twdue Beeres of fhvu* 
•re rp in Annes to reoeuer Iby right; and Torismond tioiqit with & eiue of defpenle 
runnagates is ready to lu<I them batlaile. The Annies are rcadie to io)-ne : thcrforc 
Hicw (hy feife in the field to encourage thy fubie(fb; and ycu Saladyne & Rosader 
niouut you, and Ihcwe your fclucs as bardie fouldiers as you hauc been heartie louen: 
fo ihaU yott for the benefite of your Cbontrey, difooner liie Idea of your iStfhets ^er* 
toes to bee Aam{>ed in your thoughts, and proue children wortbie of fo honourable a 
parent. At this alarum giucn by Fcm?.n'!yne, Gerismond leapt from the boord, and 
Saladyne and Rosadcr bet<x)k themfelue^ to their weapons. Nay quoth Guhsmond, 
goe with me I haue borfe and annour for vs all, and then being weU mounted, let w 
Ihew that we carrie rcucngc and honour at our fawchions points. Thus they leaoe 
the Iiri !cs full of forrow, efjxcially Alinda, who defired Gcrismond to \x good to her 
father : he not reluming a word bccaufe his had was great, hied him home to his 
Ixtdge, where he delioered Saladyne and Roaader borfe and annour, and binfeUe 
tfOMd loyally led die way: not baoiog ridden two leagues before Ibey dtfooneied 
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where in a Valley both the battaile» were ioyned. GeristDond feeing the wing 
wherein die Feeres fought, tfaraft in Iheie, md cried Saint Denis, Geriamoad laying 

on fuch loadc vppon his enemies, that hcc flicwed how liiglily he did cftimate of a 
Crowne. When the Pccrcs pcrcciiied that their lawfull Kin^^ w , as there, they grcwe 
more eager: and Saladync and Ro£>adcr fo hchaued thcniictuc^ (Ltal nunc durl\ Hand 
in Ihdr way, nor abide the furie of their weapons. To be fliort, the Feeres were 
oooqueroufs, Toriismonds armie put to fli^t, and himfcirc (laine in battaile. The 
Pceres then patht n d themfeliics together, and faluting their king, conduifled him 
royalUe into I'aris, where he was receiued with great ioy of all the citizens. Affoonc 
as all was quiet and he had reoeiued againe the Crowne, hee fent fiw Alinda and 
Rosalynde to the Court, AUoda being verie paffionate Ant the death of her fiuber; 
yet brooking it with lh(" more p.itienco, in that flic was contented with the welfare of 
her Saladync. Well, atfoone as they were come to Paris, Gerismond made a royall 
FeaA for the Peeres and Lords of his Lande, which continued ihirtie dayes, in which 
time fummoning a Pvtiament, by the consent of his Nobles he created Rosader heire 
apparant to the kingdom he reflored Saladyne'to all his fathers lande, and gaue him 
the Dukedome of .\'7W«^r.t, he made Fcrnandyne principall Sccrctarie to himfelfe; 
and that l urtunc mi^;hl cucric way fceme froiickc, he made Monlanus Lord ouer all 
the Forreft of Ardtn : Adam Spencer Captaine of the Kings Gatd, and Condon 
Master of Alhidas Flocks. 

Herb Gentlemen may you fee in Eupkua gptdm Ltgath^ that fndi as neglect 
their fatheis precepts, incurre much preiudice; that diuifion in Nature as it is a blem- 
ish in nurture, so tis a breach of good fortunes; that v« r'j;- is not moafured liy birth 
but by acHon; that yonger brcihcren tliough iufcriour in ycarcs, yet may be superiour 
to Imoona: that oonoord is the fweeteft conclufion, and amitie betwixt brothers more 
foroeable than fortnne. If you gather any frutes by this Legacie, fpeeke well of 
Euphucs for writing it, and mc for fetching it. If you grace me with that fnnonr 
you cocoura;;e mc to be more forward : and aifoone as I baue ouerlookt my labours^ 
expect the ^<iu£ii Kaiender. 
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DURATION OF THE ACTION 



In Othello and in The Merchant cf Venice of this edition, Shakespeare's remark- 
able, artistic managcmcnl of Time in The Duration of the Action is duly noted and 
set forth. In Othello the requirements of the Tragedy demand the utmost baste; 
there must be given to the Moor and to Desdemona not a chance for mutual cxpla- 
uations, the blow must fall swift as lightning in the coUicd night, and yet before our 
eyes the show of a slow and reluctant growth of jealousy must gradually pass, and 
every faint unfolding of the passion be presented. Accordingly, when Desdemona is 
murdered within thirty-six hours after her arrival in C)'prus, Shakespeare's art has 
induced the belief that her ill-starred career has been watched by us for weeks and 
months. 

Again, in The Merchant of Venice I endeavored to show that the term of a Bond 
for three months is made to nm its full course within twenty-fcur hours after it is 
signed and scaled, and yet so consummate and so potent is Shakespeare's art that this 
monstrous absurdity is enacted before our very eyes without our being aw are of it ; on 
the contrary, it all seems as natural as if we had watched month by mon'Ji the slow 
flight of time, and marked the smug Anthonio slowly change into the haggard bank> 
rupt. This is no chance effect, no happy accident, in these two plays alone, but this 
same legerdemain deals with the time, or the duration of the action, in As You Lil't 
It also. (I noticed it cursorily in the Preface to Hamlet, as also true of that play.) 
That it is pure, genuine, cunningly devised and constructed art, and not hap-ha/ard 
chance, we know, because we can by close examination detect the steps whereby 
the end is gained, we can trace out and spell the syllables of the charm by which 
the mighty Magician sways our moods and makes us think we count the hours 
wc do not. It is, however, by careful scrutiny alone that wc can wring the secret 
from these plays; we need not hope to do it while they are acted before us on 
the stage. Then it is, as Christopher North says, that ' a good-natured Juggler has 

• cheated our eyes. We ask him to show us how be did it. He does the trick 

• slowly, — and we see. " Now, good Conjurer, do it slowly and che.U us." " I 
* " can't. I cheat you by doing it quickly. To be cheated you must not see what 
*"I do; but you must think that you see." When we inspect the Play in our 
'closets, the Juggler does bis trick slowly. \Ve sit at the Play, and be docs it 
•quick.' 

This ' trick ' is Shakespeare's art in dealing with Time. By one series of allusions 
to time we are either hurried forward with that speed which is an essential element 
of dramatic action, or else the past is brought vividly before us as the present; by 
another series we are thrust back, Time's foot is made inaudible and noiseless, the 
present recedes and we hear only echoes from the pxst ; and then before us slowly 
and deliberately unfolds the gradual growth of character. 

Although from the very nature of the plot this dual treatment of time does not 
enter as largely into As You Like It as in the other plays which I have mentioned, 
yet Shakespeare's artistic dealing with it may be traced as distinctly here as else- 
where. But in order to appreciate the need in this play of any such use of dual 
time, let me first very briefly note the dramatic treatment of the plot and mark the 
development of an idea, which I shall not call 'central,' lest I be understood as inti- 
mating that this delightful comedy is that thing of shreds and patches, a ' tendenz- 

• drama,' a drama with a purpose, — and yet this idea comes in as a motive for much 
of the action. Other motives there are which modify the action, but in order to see 
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th? need of this (!ital fimc I wish to p~t;ir(l as one of the main springs Marlowe's 
•saw of nuglil: "Who ever loved that loved not at first sight?"* 

Let US nippoae, then, that tiiis <Iove at fifst sight* is to he treated dramatically. 
We Blast see its first flash, then nark its slow and steady ccnfiniution, and, £nally, 
its triumph. Tliia !ove is to be pure, absolute, boundless Loth in the man and in the 
woman. Orlando is to fall in love with Rosalind's ' heavenly ' beauty, and Rosalind 
is to fall in lore with Orlando's manly strength and physical prowess. This strength 
and this prowess can be shown best by contrast. Hence a wrestling match .with the 
profcs5ionr.I champion of the land. But wrcstltnc^ with a profcfvsional cliampion is 
hardly the sport for a gentleman. Hence Orlando is to be of gentle birth, but tempo* 
rsrily abased. A fiuher*s auihority carries with it so much respect that «%ie Oilando 
thus degraded I7 his &ther, he could na but ftU sottewhat in our estimation. Hence 
Orlando, who has been decidedly a favorite of his father's, is now degraded unni.-'dy, 
and only for a time, by a cruel cider brother. If this play were to I>e a tragedy, tliis is 
the point where the circumstances mubt be devised which arc to make the loves of iLc 
young covple ill-starred, and raise an ahnost insnnnoontable barrier between the lovers; 
but OS it is to be a comedy, a sufficient olxstruclion will be found in the degradation of 
the lover, — p. d irradation which had to be, but which while it last5 will effectually deb.nr 
Orlando from wooing the high-born Rosalind. Hence they must both be made to meet 
where the distinctions of rank are oUifterated. It is not a difficult problem lo drive 
off Orlando to the Forest of Aiden. But bow to get Rosalind there ? It is no easy 
matter to drive from court an innocent, guileless young girl fo tl:at not the fainli ft 
slain shall attach to her name. Of course it cannot be for any act'iil misdeed, but 
only on suspicion,— suspicion absolutely groutidless, but fostered by one who is power- 
ful enough to drive her forth. Here, again, for the same reason as in Orlando's case, 
it must not be a father wlio banishes her; this would partal.c of tragedy. Hence it is 
an uncle who exiles her, and the only suspicion, absolutely grc undlcr--, under which 
an artless, innocent young girl could fall would be that of treachery against the 
throne. This could be aroused only in the breast of one who felt his daim to the 
throne to bo unjust, and whose usurped position he imagined to he so insecure that a 
slight, fr.ail girl could dtsscat him. Hence the peremptory sentence of banishir.: nt 
pronounced on Rosalind by a most suspicious usurping uncle. The flight of Gany- 
mede and Aliena folhiwt, and as naturally follows the fl^t of Orlando fiom hia 
ruthless elder brother, and in the Forest of Arden the course of love can fiow on 

without a ripple. The most difficult problem of the dramatist is now solved. A 
knot which secmfd too intrin.-e to imloose has Inrn untied. And be it obscr^'cd 
most especially that the suspicion felt by the usurping Duke is, iu that solution, a 
most important, a most vita), indeed, a most indispensable, element Without it 
Rosalind could never have been sent to Arden in 'doublet and hose. It is com- 
paratively easy for :i drnnntist to send a man, dtsguiiied or undi-'-gi:".-" d, to the ends 
of the earth, but for a lovely young girl to be sent forth disguised in man's apparel, 
without the faintest forfeiture of our respect, this is the labor, this the toiL And ber 
mcle'a tOSpickMI is» of all others, the potent factor to eti ct ihi.s. 

However stirring may l. -'. e Ix-en the action before we re.ich the Forest of Arden, 
as soon as we have entered within that ' immortal umbrage ' where no care comes, 
there most be a calnv— the calm of a long settled repose. 

Of course we all know that Shakespeare (bond the leading features of (bis story 
made to his h.^r, 1 in Lodge's Novel, if not (which I think quite likely) in some weak- 
ling drama that be remodelled. But then be it was who discerned the dranutie 
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apabilities of the Nofcl or of the play, and how fold on fold the dnuna most dis* 
dOM probobUUtes in ft natural sequence. It is in his dealing with this sequence thai 
vre can mark his froitment of Tune, and, perchance, discover why the necessity vat 
imposed on him of ottering us here a ' fair enchanted cup.' 

It b to bdp in the diccovery of Shakespeare's *two dodct* that I have Just 
exposed, in nide, tough style, the frameworic of the play, wheidn it now remains to 
note the allusions to lime past, or to time present, which arc interwoven. 

When the play o;x?ns it is necessary that the senior Duke's bnnishment fhn-j] i h>; 
recent, so recent that the usurping Duke feels his grasp of the sceptre most insecure. 
Une can have given to the trutor no prescriptive right < What is the new news at 
the new court ?' asks Ohvcr. « Tlierc's no news,' answers Giarlcs, ' but the old news: 
that is, the old Duke is banished by his younger brother, the new Duke, and three or 
four loving lords have put themselves into voluntary exile with him.' The impression 
here conveyed is clear enough. The hanidunent is spoken of aloiost in'the present 
tense. .\nd if the news is called *oId,' it may be so called on the aisumptiOQ that 
its limit of life is nine days. At any rale, it is not so 'old' but th.it the 'yojn::er 
brother ' is called the ' new Duke,' and the report of the banishment has not yet had 
time (and such news travels fast) to reach Oliver in all its details. Oliver's resi- 
dence cannot be br removed from the docal court, die wrestling matcli was quite in 
bis neighborhood, and yet Oliver neither knows where the banished Duke has gone, 
nor whether Rosalind has accompanied her father. ' She is at the court,' Charles 
informs him, ' and no less beloved of her uncle than his own daughter.' * Where 
will the old Duke live?* asks Oliver ^T^y say; replies Charles, *he is already in 
Che Forest of Arden, — tkty say, many young gentlemen flock to him eveiy day.* 
There can t>e no shadow of a doubt that ihe Duke's banishment is most recent. 
Sufficient time has not elapsed wherein to obtain exact information of bis where- 
abouts. Had the Duke's baniafament lasted tnany months, or even many weeks, some 
authentic reports would have come back from him, and the public would be lolly 
aware whether he were acquiescing in hi- exile or gathering forces to resist. The 
vagueness of the information concerning his movements or hii habitation j roves con- 
clusively thai he had only just been driven from his throne. The • new court ' cannot 
be many weeks old. It is so 'new' diat the only news in it is the event which 
created it. There had been no time for even another piece of gossip to be started. 
That Charles's ignorance was shared by the public, and was net due to his exclusion 
from the inner court circle, is clear from the fact that in regard to Rosalmd and her 
position in the * new court ' be was folly informed ; on any point that could be poii< 
tively known his information Is podtive. 

It is impor?i! Ir, it seems to me, to evade the impression which is conveyed in this 
opening scene, that the old Duke has only just been banished. Since wc are study- 
ing the conjurer's trick in our closets and making him do it slowly, it is of great 
importance not only to mark well this first deep impresskm regarding the recent ban- 
ishment of the Duke, but also to discern clearly why it is important, and then aAer 
we have seen it 5er\-c its jjuqwsi.' wc must watch the cunning conjurer waive it brck 
into the past, and tlic colors, now bright and fresh as from the dyer's hand, become 
belbre our very eyes worn and faded with the 'seasons' diflerence.* 

Accepting then, as Shakcspe.uc intended we should, the Duke's banishment to 
be rercnt, it will be manifest that sutf.clent lime has not elapsed to allo-^s' the social 
upheaval to subside, and there will be no need to tell us that the treacherous usur^v^r 
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lUi^tly. This fellows as of ooune, and gives us the cine to undeistand wby tfie 

mere mcnlioii to the usurping Duke by Orlando of Sir Rowland de Bcys's name is 
aufificient to kinJlc the spark which blades into a fury of suspicion against Rosalind. 
How e&sential to the plot this suspicioa against Kosaliod is, wc have seen. It is an 
indispensable element. It is one of the main springs. This suspicion against « 
gentle girl can be accounted for only by the usurper's extreme terror. This extreme 
terror is accounted for by his feeling of insecurity. His insecurity ail-scs from the 
newness of bis position. And the newness of his position is due solely to the fact 
that liis elder brother has only just been banished. This recent banishment supplies 
the motiTe which drives Rosalind from court to the Forest of Arden. It is vilal to 
the movf'mcnt of the First Act. But how lort; arc its effects to hst ? Clearly, not 
long. Social upheavals are danpor-jus to meddle witli, on or otJ the stage. • Abys- 
mal inversions of the centre of gravity,' as Carlyle terms them, belong to tragedy, if 
anjwhere; and if their memories were kept up here, the tnibnlence of the times 
would show its effects on the exiled Duke, .ind we sliouM find him in the Forest of 
Arden still distraught and dishevelled after his compulsory banishment. The peace- 
ful quiet of a woodland comedy cannot breathe amid such scenes. Therefore after 
the explosion of wrath and suspicion fiom the usurper which drives forth both Rosa* 
lind and Oliver, there is no longer need of this present imprc^sii n of the recent 
civil strife; ind'cd, it wcuM be destructive of the comedy; and so. havinj^ woven 
its spell around us and solved dramatic ditiicuUics, it is gently effaced by vaguCi 
misty allnsions to the past; and that which happened but yesterday begins to 
recede into the dark backward of time ; days lake the place of hours, and months 
of days, and count the time by the chimes of another clock which the cunning 
conjurer, before our very eyes but williout our seeing it, has substituted for the 
old one. 

Peihaps the first funt intimatioo of the lapse of time— «nd it is very lidnt but still 

marked enough to cr ..t an impression — is after the wrestling, when the usurping 
Duke says to Orlando, ' I he world esteemed thy father honourable, Eut I did find him 
stiil mine enemy.' This must refer to old Sir Rowland's loyally to the senior Duke and 
his hostility to the usurper during the recent crisis, the only time as fiur as we know 
when any proofs c f onmily could have been evoked. But the first impression COD* 
ceming old Sir Rowland which wc receive, in the very of^enin;^ of the play, is that 
he has been dead several years, at least long enough to account for Orlando's neg- 
lected education. This passing reference, then, to Sir Rowland's enmity during his 
lifetime to the usurj^ng Duke w eakens the inipn ssion that the toup d^Hot is so very 
recent, and for one second carries that event w ith it back into the p.i.'^f, and there is a 
fleeting vision of unP.incbing loyalty long years ago to the exiled Duke in the stress 
that then drove Urn from his throne. 

This allttsion, which has swiftly come and swiftly gone, is closely ibllowed by an* 
other allusion to time long pa.st, more marked, as it ought to be, than the fe^rmcr, and 
which can scarcely fail to leave a still more decided impression. I.e Beau says to 
Orlando immediately after the wrestling : ' But I can tell you that of late this duke Hath 
ta'en displeasure 'gainst his gentle niece, Grounded upon no other argument But that 
tht people praise her for her virtues^ Charles, the Wrestler, told us that Rosalind w.as 
* no less beloved of her uncle than his ow n daughter.' To turn love thus tkep into 
'displeasure' time will be required; and visions arise before us of a blameless life 
lived by Rosalind in the sight of all men, week by week, and month by month, full 
cf patient submission and deeds of gentle kindness, and not alone winning all hearts 
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tmt winning then so •brongly t!ut die muniMiis of applause cwell till «t last ihejr 

reach the throne. 

Deep as this impression is of the slow flight of time, and remote zj, i!irj loni&h* 
nentof the ]>Qke is beginning to grow, this impresaioQ is ibUowcd up Ly toother 
Still deeper. "Wben the usurping Duke, half crazed by sospicioo, w»thful!y ban- 
ishes Rc^a'.inil, Ccli.T intrrcrdcs for her cousin, nnd rccnlls to her cruel father that 
when he 'stay'd Rosalind,' and she had not ' with her father ranged along,' be had 
done it out of pity and of love for his own daughter, but, pleads Cclia, ' I was TOO 
YOUNO THAT TIMB to value her; But now I know her/ aad then she goes on to pic- 
ture the years that have f<assed since that time in her unconscious childhood whca 
the Duke was b.inishrd, and how since then she and Rosalind have grown up 
together, bow they had learned their lessons together, played together, slept together^ 
rose at an instant, ate together, and wherever we went * like Ji0O*s swans ttill we 
went coupled and inseparable.' It is nccessar}- only to cite this passage; con ment 
on it is imy^^ Ttinent ; no 006 can evade the impression of yeats, passing and passed^ 
which it conveys. 

But to one &ct attention most be called, and this is, Ae extreme inqwctane^ 
dramarieallj, of making, just at this point, the tine of the Doke's banishment recede 

info the pa5t. As a present nctive force its poorer is spent. Tt w.os of vital import- 
ance to quicken the usur]x r's suspicion and to cause him to drive Rosalind forth. It 
is DOW equally important that it should recede into the past and, for two rea^n^, grow 
dim through a vista of yeaia. Fust, the next Act is to open in the Potest of Arden; 
there for the first time we See the banished Duke. No chill air of tragedy can be 
sutTered to disturb the repose of that ' immortal umbraqe.* and all traces of a brother's 
pertid y and treachery must be obliterated ; in things evil we must discern the soul 
of goodness, and recognize it in that philosophic calm which years of exile have 
Inought to the Duke; all tbouglits of recent turbulence or of recent violence, so 
necessary in the first Act, must here, when wc first see the exiled Duke, rive pl;ce 
to that imperturbable serenity and acquiescence with fate which is the bcuisoo of 
time. Hence it is that the Second Act opens with the immortal lines: 

Now, my co-mates and brothers in exile, 

T' "'i net <>,',/ r.v.A'/n made tliis life more sweet 

1 ;.„n that of painted pomp ? Are not these woods 

More free from peril than the envious court? 

I [ere feel we not the penalty of Adam, 

The seasont differtnte* 

Are not 'old custom 'and 'the seasons' difference' * the veiylime'tw^* of Sbake» 
speare'a spell ? ^Vhy else are they here mentioned, if not to catch us with memories 

cf years r;one by ? Can it be di ' :l '.-d f .r a moment th-t Shakespeare did not here 
intend us to believe that the Duke had lived ti.rou^h many a .«ea-sons" d;rT r. r 'i». or 
that custom to him had not grown old? Indeed, I think it may be trutmully ^aii 
that BATinniST speaks for us all when he says (p. 76) : <Tbe elder Duke has loi^ 
been banished, and is quite contented with his situation.' 

The jjcntle conjurer's le:;er iemain is over, and the 'trick' is done. The deep 
impression of the First Act has L<oen ciiaccd in peparatioa for the Second. The 
bells, on which the houis in the First Act were strode dose to our eais, Imve beta 
dextioosly mdfled, and we bear them now only fidntly as firnn the dim distance. 
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Hencefbidi tliere is but little n«ed of any allusion either lo fast or to slow move- 

mcnt of time, other than to make us believe that Orlando has been !i>n:^ enough in 
the Forest uf Arc^ a to write love-songs in the bark of the trees, aad that he goes 
wooiog every day lo Rosalind's sheep-cote. 

1 have jnst said that there are two reasons why, dramatically, it is neecHsiy for us 
to suppose that the Duke has been long an exile in ^\j-dcn ; the reason which has just 
been given is, 1 think, of itself tiuite sufficient. But there is yrt annther, which ren- 
ders a long sojourn there by the Duke, at least of many, many months, if not of years, 
almost, if not absolutely, imperidrc. Unless the impressions are obliterated that the 
Duke's exile is * new news,* and that Jaques and Amiens and the rest have only just 
fled from the court and flocked to ArJen, — unless, I say, those impressions are oblite- 
rated, how can we possilily understand why Jaques or the Duke, when they nv-t 'I'ouch* 
Stone in the Forest, did not instantly recognise him, famiUar to them as he must have 
been in and aibout the court. A fool of Touchstone's stamp could not be overlooked 
under any circumstances, and if once seen and heard at any court, be it at tlic lawful 
Duke's or at the usur]>cr"s, he could not afterwards be readily forgotten. Yet J.i pies 
bad apparently never before seen him, and the Duke certainly had not. That this 
incongruity never occurs to us when sitting at the i>lay shows bow powerless we have 
been all along in fencin;; our ears SgaulSt Shakespeare's sorcery, and how compiletely 
be has overma^tf^rc'l us in his treatment of dramatic time. If J.jque^ fails to recog- 
nise Touchstone as a court fool. Touchstone fails to recognise Jaques as a courtier. 
Yet when Touchstone is about to be married by the hedge-priest and Jaques inteiferea* 
Touchstone at once recognises and salutes Jaques as Us feraier componioo, when be 
moralised the time. So th.-it their failure to recognirc each other at that Hrst meeting 
could have been due to no lack of observation, and would have been impossible, does 
it not seem, if Jaques and the rest bad only just left the ' envious court' a few weeks 
before, or as short a time before as we were convinced diat they had left it, in the 
Tint Act? The conclusion, therefore, Ls to mc inevitable, that the impression which 
Shakespeare wished to make on us is (hat the Duke and Jaques and the rest had been 
so long fleeting the time carelessly in the Forest of Arden that a new set of courtiers 
had arisen in (heir old court at home, almost a new generaUon sfatce Oieir exile had 
'begtm. 

Tlie student will find the passages indicating • Long Time * and * Short Time ' 
gathered together in TilE Cowden-Clarke's Shakespeare Key, the second great debt 
which all of tts owe to one of the sharers of that honoured union. Daniel {Nm 
Skakspere Soeietyt Series I, Part ii) has made a < Time- Analysis ' of this play, wherein, 

however, by countin::, in the ri.:ht b :"' - ■••> Mina::'s rank to market, the mornings, n: ens, 
and nights mentioned in the play, and by dividing them up into days, he finds that 
there arc < ten days represented on the stage, with such sufficient intervals as the 
reader may imagine for himself as requisite for the probability of the plot' He is not 
blind (p. 156) to the difficulties of reconciling to the onward How cf the plot, the 
Duke's ' old custom ' or Celia's pleadii^ with her Jather, bnl attempu no solution. 
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ENGLISH CRITICISMS 

Dr Johnson : Of (bis play the fable is wild and pleasing. I know not how the 
ladies will approve the facility with which both Rosalind and Cclia pivc up their 
hearts. To Cclia. much may be forgiven for the hcroiaai of htr ji-rcridshtp, Tht cha- 
ncter of Jaques is natural and wtl l iw i w i ri . J be comic dialogue STvery sprightly, 
with less mixture of low buffoonery than in some other plays; and the graver pait is 
e!f r^ant and Iiai-monious. By haytf-ning to the end of this work, Shakespeare Sup- 
pressed the dialogue between the usurper and the hermit, and lost an opportunity of 
exhibiting a moral lesson in which he might have found matter worthy of h» highest 
powers. • 

Fran'CIS GektlemaN {^Dramatic Ctmcr, i, 478, 1770) : We make no scruple t^^^ 
affirm that Ai You Like It will aflford considerable instruction from attentive perusalj '■^ 
with great addition of pteasnre from adequate leprcsentation. 

Mrs Inchkald (iSoS'); This comedy has high reputation .nmoni}; Shakespeare's 
works, and yet, on the stage, it is never attractive, except when some actress of very 
superior skill perforais the part of Rosalind.* Thie character requires peculiartelents 
in representation, bet it has so large a share of the dialogue to deliver; and the 
riialn::uc, though excelienlly written and interspersed with, various points of wit, has 
stiU no forcible repartee or trait of humour, which in themselves would excite mirth, 
independent of an art in giving them nttenuwc*' Sndi is the generat cast of all the 
other perKHiages in the play that each requires a most sldlAiI actor to give them their 
prop r decree of importance. But, with ever}' advantage to .-Is Yo:i /.:'- ■ It in the « 
performance, it is a more plcising drama than one which gives delight. 1 he reader 
will, in general, be more charmed than the auditor; for be gains all the poet, whitb 
neither the scene nor the action much adorn, except under particular circumstances. 
Shakespeare has made the inhabitants of the Fun st of Arden appear so happy in 
their V'anishment, that when they arc raHrrl ! .1 !; to tlie cares of the world, it f<cms 
more like a punishment than a reward, jai^uca Las too much prudence to leave bis 
letirement ; and yet. when his assoeiates are depettcd, his state can no longer be envi. 
able, as refined society was the charm which seemed here to bestow on country life 
Its mere than usual enjovmcnts. Kemble's Ta jues is in the highest catiin.:;ion with 
the public; it is one of those characters in which be gives certain bold testimonies of 
geniu.s, which no spectator can oontroveit, yet the munic art has very little shsie tn 
this grand exhiUtiM. Mis Jordan is Htut Rosalind both of art and of nature; each 
supplies its treasures in her perfonnance of the character, and render it a perfect 
exhibition. 



Hazlitt (p. J05, 1S17) : It is the most ideal of any of this author's plays.^ It is 

a paatf r .! drama in whii h the interest arises more out of the sentiments and charac- 
xrrs th-.n o;:t of the actions or situations. It is not what is done, but what is said, 
that claims our aucntion.* Nursed in solitude, ' under the shade of melancholy 
boughs,' the Imagination grows soft and delicate, and the wit runs riot in idlenesik 
^like a spoiled diild that is never sent to school. Capri c and fancy reign and revel 
here, and stem ncces<;ity is banished to the court. The mild sentiments of humanity 
are strengthened with thpugbt and leisure; the echo of the cares and noise of the 
wwld strikes vpon the ear of those * who have fch them knowingly,' softened by time 
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and dlatanoe. 'They hew the tunnilt, and aiestin * The very air of (be place seems 
to bteatbe a spirit of pIltiOMphical poetry ; to stir the thoughts, to touch the heart with 

pity, as {h<» drowsy forest rustic? to the sit'hirif^ t^alc. Never was there such beautiful 

morali&iog, equally free from pedaQir^* or petulance Within the sequestered and 

lonantic glades cf the Forest of Arden, they find letsmre to be good and wise or to 
play the fool and fall in lofe. Rosalind's character is made tq> of sportive gayety and 

natural tcndenr'ss ; her tont^e runs the faster to conceal the pressure at her heart. 
She talks herself out cf breath, only to get deeper in love. The coquetry with which 
she plays with her lover ia fhe double character which she has to support is managed 
with the mcest address. .... Tbe silent and retired «Aiaracier of Celia is a neeessaiy 

relief to the provoklnfj loquacity of Rosalind The unrequited love of Silvius 

for Phabe .shows the perversity of this passion in the commonest scenes of life, and 
the rubs and stops which Nature throws in its way where fortune has placed none 

Blackwood's Magazine (April, iS33,p. 559) ; We call As Vm Ziie It the only 
true ' Romance of the Fortst.' Touchin^ij aa it is, and sometiraes even pathrtic, 'tis 
all but beautiful holiday amusement, and a quiet melancholy alternates with various 
. mirth. The contrivance of the whole is at once rimple and sldlfuV^art and nature 
are at one. We are removed just so fsr out of our customary world as to feel willing 
to submit to any spell, however strange, without losing any of our sympathies with all 
life's best realities. Orlando, the outlaw, calls Arden ' a desert inaccessible ' ; and it 
i{ so ; yet, at tfie Same tbne, Charles tbe King's wrestler's aceoimt of it was correct, 
*Tbey say he is already in the Forest of Arden^ .... where they fleet the time csre* 
lelsly as they did in the golden world.' The wide woo ls arr- fi ll of deer, and in 
open places arc feeding sheep. Yet in the brakes ' hiss green and gilded snakes,' 
whose bite is mortal, and^ ' under ilie bush's shade a lioness lies couching.' Some 
ih^y think 'they have no hastoess there.* Yet give they not something of an imag> 
{native 'salvage* diaracter^i— a dimnew of peril and fear to the depths of Ae Ibseat? 

CampueU. (iS^) : Before 1 say more of this dramatic treasure, I must absolve \^ 
myself 1^ a oonfessioo as to some of its improbabilities. Rosslind edcs her coosto 

Celia, ' Whither shall we go?' and G ha answers, ' To seek my ude in the Forest 
of Arden;' but arrived there, and having purchased a cottage and sheep farm, 
neither tbe daughter nor niece of the banished Duke seem to trouble themsclvc^ 
much to inquire about either father or tmcle. The lively and natursl-hearted Rosa4 
lind discovers no impatience to embrace her sire until she has finished her msskedl • 
courtship \\\\\\ Orlando. But Rf-^.i'ir.d \i'a5 in love, ns I hive been with the comedy' 
these forty years; and love is blind; for until a late period my eyes were never 
couched so as to see this objection. The truth, however, is love is vailfully blind, 
and now that my eyes are opened, I shot them against the finilt. Away with your 
l>e.«t-proved improbabilities vvli. n '(he heart has been touched and the fancy fasci* 
rated! When I think of the lovely Mrs Jordan in thi« part, I have no morf- desire 
for proofs of probability on tjiis subject, though * proofs pellucid as the morning dews,' 
than for * the cogent lospic of a baililTs writ.* In fact, Aoogh there is no rule without 
exceptions, and no genersl truth widmot limitation, it may 1 ^ r nounccd. that if you 
delight us in fiction yon may msfce our sense of probability slumber as deeply as yon 
please. 

But it may be asked whether nature and truth are to be sscrificed at the altar of 
fiction? No! ia tiie mdn effect of fiction on thi* fimcy tbey never are nor can be 
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sacrificed. Tbe impiobabilities of fiction are only its escepiioos, whilst the tnith of 
nature is its general law, and unless the truth of nature were in the main obs^jvi-d, 
the fictionist could not lull cv.r vi'^;i!ancc as to particular improbabjlitics. Apply this 
maxim to Shakespeare's As K)« Li/t^ /(, and our Poet will be found to make us for- 
get what is eccentric from nature in a limited view, by showing it more heauiiiiilly 
probable io a lart^cr coDtr mi>I;ition. In this drama be snatches us out of the busy 
world into a woodland solitude ; )\c m.ikcf. us breathe its fresh air, partake its pas- 
toral peace, feast on its venison, admire its bounding wild deer, and syroprthisc with 
its banished men and simple rustics. But he contrives to bfcak its monotony by the 
intrusion of courtly manners and characters. He has a fool and a philosopher, who 
might havr hated each other at court, but who like c.irh other in the forest. He has 
a shepherdess and her wooing shepherd, as natural as Arcadians ; yet when the ban- 
ished court comes to the country and beats it in wit, tbe courtiers seem aa mndi natu- 
ralised to the forest as its natives, and the general truth of nature is equally pre* 
served 

The events of the play are not numt r i -, ^r d its interest is prcscr\-ed by tharactors 
more than incidents. But what a talict of characters! the witty and impassioned 
Rosalind, the love-devoted Orlando, the friendship-devoted Celia, the duty-devoied 
old Adam, the humorous Qown and the melancholy Jaques ; all these, together with 
the dignified and bani^brd Duke, n.ake the Forest of Arden an Elysium to our 
imagination; and our hearts arc so stricken by these benevolent beings that wc easily 
forgive the other once culpable but at last repentant characten. 

Hallam {Lttfralure of Europe, ii, 396, 1839) : The sweet and sportive temper 
of Shakespeare, though it never dc^ encd him, gave way to advancing years and to 
the mastering force of aeriona thought. What wn read we know ixk very imper* 
fectly; yet, in the last years of this century, when live and thirty aummets had 

ripc-ncd his genius, it seems that he must have transfused much of the wisdom of px^^t 
ages into his own all-combining mind. In several of the historical plays, in The ^ler- 
ehant 0/ yienicc, and especially in As You Like //, the philosophic eye, turned inward 
00 the mysteries of human nature, ia more and more characteristic; and we might 
apply to the last comedy the Ix^lJ f,,^c that Coleridge has less appropriately 
employed zs to the early poem?, tl;.,,t 't'lc creative power and the iutellcctual enerf^ 
wrestle as in a war embrace.' in no other play, at least, do wc fbd the bright imag- 
ination and fascinating grace of Shakespeare's youth so mingled with the thooghtfid' 
nes:; of his maturcr age. This play is referred irith reasonable probabihty to the year 
1600. Fe-.v comedies of Shakespeare are more generally pirasinp, and its manifold 
improb.ibilitics do not much ailcct us in perusal. Tbe brave injured Orlando, the 
sprightly but motot Rosalind, the iatthful Adam, the reflecting Jaques. the serene 
and magnanimous Duke, interest us by turns, (hough the play is not so well managed 
as to qpndense our sympathy, and direct it to the conclusion. 

W. \V. Lloyd (Singer's Edition, 1856, p. 120) : The usurper pays the penalties 
of a falsely-assumed position; his very lords characterise him justly when they speak 

in an undertone, and warn away from the range of his passion thr.<e u liom he b fit* 
fully incensed .ic^iinft His very daus^hter disowns the ill bot:j;ht advancement he 
would provide tor her, and slips from his side to accompany in peril and privation a 



victim of his jealoasy. Thus in every form of loyalty, compasskm, doty, «nd affectioo» 
whether spirited, tender, sentimental, or grotcsqoe, tbe better ^rils fly by natnral 
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•tlraci.on to a more conjiui.-il centre, anJ in all happy companionship. The lords, 
Amiens, Jatjucs, and the pages, tender iree duty to an exiled master ; Celia proflcrs 
companionslup to her faaaiihed cousin without ostentatioii, and it is accepted without 
set acknowledgctpcnt, because in the same symtjatlielic spirit in which it was raaJe ; 
old Adam with !ir.^pinc ^'ait, but with the best heart he may, goes on with his } &ung 
master; while iouchsloae follows Lis niislrtss as devotedly as I'ue bcil, periiaps the 
most devotedly of all, for he is the only one of them all who, as he is carried along 
by the current of bis attachment, has still the faculty of contemplating his wanderii^ 
philoso; liicaHy, r f appreciating his sacrifices, whether in frii-ndship or marri.ije, cor-, 
reclly, without making them one whit le^s willingly. Perhaps J v],i<\>, in his parody 
of Amiens* song, approaches the critical vein of Touchstone pretty ck^si !y, but he is 
inferior in that mixed vein of sclf-ob. crvation and self-knowledge, which aj proximates 
Touchstone at one tune to Mr Pepys, and at anotlier to Michel de Montaigne. 

Haluwell {/ntreduction, p. 71) : Though said to be oftener lend than any other 
of Shakespeare's plays^ ./^.f Yoh LiJke Ji is certdnly less fascinatf ng than several of 

his other c<^r.icf!irs. The dramatist has pre^cntf d us with a pastoral cornctly, tlie~tha- 
racters of which, instead of belonging to an ideal pastoral arc- *,rae copies of what 
Nature would produce under similar conditions. .... The |>cet has relieved the 
development of a melandioly subject and an insignificant story by the introduction of 
a more than usual number of rcaUy individual subordinate characters. Even Rosa- 
lind, that beautiful but wilful representation of woman's passion, is not an important 
accessory to the moral purpose of the comedy; and the other characters, however 
gracefiilly delineated, are not amalgamated into an artistic action with that full power 
which overwhelms ns with astonishment in the grander eiibits of ^lakespeare** 
^nhts. 

BATKUltST (p. 76): It is the very pleasantest and sweetest of pb^.} 5, sprinkled 
with n good deal of seriousness ; and some uuhappiness, but none of it cuts deepw 

The elder Dit!:e has long bet a banished, ar.d is quite contented with his situation. 
The distress of Orlando and Adam is speedily relieved. Rosalind and Celia, happy 
from the first, in each other's company, arc quite gay and cheerful when they get into 
the fiMCSt Even the bad brother partakes of the general sunshine, and is let olT very 
easily, kindly, and pleasantly, though not \\ ilh any prcat probability. Tlie cheerful- 
ness of this play is delicate, however, an l gcn'Jc. Th re are not the coarse gayctics 
(if anything &hakes|xarc did can be called coarse) of Talslafi" and his companions, 
or of the people in Olivia's house; nor the bad conceits of Jlome9 6* JuSet. It is a 
play of conversation more than action, on the whole, and of character. Some of the 
characters, as Jaquevand Touchstone, are shown in what they say merely; not what 
they do. ^ 

# 

Heraud (p. 835): Tbetpget, in conceiving this fine work, first generated a lofty 
ideal. His aim was to set forth the power of patience as the panacea for earth's ills 
and the injustice of fortune, and self-command as the condition without which the 
power would be inoperative. Neither this power nor its condition can be easily illus 
traled in die life at courts ; but the sylvan life, such as the banished Duke and his 
companions live in Arden, is favcurablc to both. In the contrast between the two 
States of life lies the charm of the play, and the reconciliation of these formal oppo- 
sites is the fulfilment of its ideal. 
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MOBERLY {/itiroduciion, p. 6, 1S72) : In the ItUroduttiM to Hamlet an ■ttempt 
hu been made to show bow a tendency to melancholy sprang naturally out of the 

very circumstances of Shakespeare's time ; and how the noble spirits of that d.iy 
occupied thctuMrlvcs in battling against it. The same truths, which arc so strongly 
impressed on us by Hamlet's loftiog battle against aadnesB, oveT'feilcctioD, and want 
of practical force, ate in this play touched with a l^ht and genial hand. It seems 
written to show how the most depressing circumitanccs, even if continued year after 
year, may utterly fail to sink a generous heart into dtsj>cndcncy. Orlando has btcn 
ill-treated in every way by his tyrannical cider brother, but his good qualities come 
out only the more by this perpetual bruising. He never loses the elasticity of mind 
and generosity of impulse which is to carry him through all. One fortunate Stroke 
of audac)!y, by enabling him to dc fi ;it the pruft ssion.il 3th!ef<", seems likely to open 
to Lim a path leading to honour and rank such as bis birth cntiiies bim to hold. But 
the hope is dashed, as soon as it is conceived, by the dark jealousy of the usurping 
Duke against the family beloved by bis bani;bhed brother. Then Orlando fails for a 
moment in courage and hopefulness; be considers himself 'a rotten tree' that will 
yield no fruit for any pruning. Yet the sad words have hardly passed his lips when 
be is already anticipating some 'settled low content;* and, in the next scenes, when 
we find him in the company of the banished Duke, he has cast all gloom aside, has 
nothing to s.iy against ' any breather in the world ' except himself, against whom he 
knows more ev:l than against any one else; and is contented to proclaim his love for 
Rosahod to any one who will listen to hiro, without any desponding thoughts as to 
the hardness of his destiny. As volatile as one of Alfred de Musset's heroes, he haa» 
in all and through all, a firm ground of healthy English sense and truthfulness* 
which entitles him to serve as a l>"pe of those gallant youths who from so many a 
creek and inlet of Devonshire and Cornwall went forth in bbakcspeare's day to war 
•gainst the Spaniard. 

Orlando's Rosalind is his exact counterpart, shaped for bis love by similarity of 
destiny; but with this difference, that she acquiesced in her former lot of dependence 
and was only unsettled in her contentment, first, by the Duke's taunt against bet 
isther, which her tnie and bold spirit could not endure, and then by her unjust ban* 
ishment After this, in her * doublet and hose,' with Celia in some degree dependent 
on her, she blades into energy and vivacity; she has spirit cnoup;h fur her own affaiis 
and for half a dozen plots beside, and tact enough to make them all run prosperously 
up to the Ume when the Ibnilbhi wedding comes to settle all. Her dctll in repartee 
is as great as Beatrice's; but there ts none of the aMllce which has to be got rid of in 

Afuch AJ.:! Aicut Xcfhing by such a crur?c cf rigorcws discipline. P --.-!^":!-! n<^vcr 
stings without strong and good reason, and in the interest of truth and right. When 
she does, however, she shows a talent for saying truth ' the next way ' which any pro- 
fessional moralist might envy. 

The third gradation of cheerfulness appears in the banished Duke. He is happy, 
not by youth and animal spirits, like the two cthtri, but by reflection. His chir.acter 
is such that he is able to maintain his state and dignity in the forest as easily as at 
the court, controlling his followers widiout an effort, and correcting their crude reflec* 
ticTis in a moment by bis superior thought and moral force. His good humour is all* 
embracing; be loves to ' cope ' with those whose whole tone of mind is opposed to 
his own, and at once enters into the ' swift and sententious ' spirit of Touchstone, 
when that eminent person is at last introduced to him, and prodnoea the chotceil 
flowers of his wit. which he bad reserved till then; and as a natter of course the 
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Duke lutt lonv ago reconciled bimself to hi« life of banisbment and deprivation, and 

learned to find happiness in the very feeling of contact with nature tuialloyed. 

To furnish a marked contrast to tliey • rhararii-r?, to assail them one after another 
u'ilb attempts to shake their trust in nuniuiid, to whisper sneers again&l love and 
hapinness, to suggest that their life, simple though it is, still has the taint of the world 

a it, and to patronise enthusiastically fuch raacalities as accident brings there, 

is the J art asii^'ntd to the melancholy Ja iucs; a character created, ■with consir 
male skill, to throw the %hole meaning of the play hito a clear light and to bring 
out the moral lecaon conveyed by it He has been most proiligatc in his youth ; has 
travelled in Italy, the mother of all iniqdties, to gain experience there; and has^ 
spent liis estate in so doing. lie Is therefore persuaded that the knowledge of' 
human nature which he has thus gained will be of great service to the world, if it 
can only be induced to Ustca. £ut how instantly and how humiiiatingly he i» put to 
the rout by the three glad hearts which he tries to sour I Orlando absolutely refuses 
to rail against the world in his company, and reciprocates with hearty good-will, 
although jocosely, all Jaques's expressions cf antipatliy to his ways of thinking. 
Rosalind sarcastically asks him about bis travels. What have they done for him ? 
Has he learned to despise home dress and home manners? sold his own lands to see 
other people's? leanted to chide Cod for making him the countryman be is? And 
what is this melancholy of which he boasts? Something as l ad cr worse than the 
most giddy merriment j scmething that incapacitates him for action as completely 
and more permanently than drunkenness. Above all, the Duke tells him, witbou: 
the slightest reserve, although with perfect good-humour, that his gifts as a moralist 
can do nothing for the world; that his former life unfits him to be a reformer; that 
if he attempts such a task, he will only corrupt the world by his experience ; and to 
all these buffelings, right band and left, Jaqucs replies in a way which shows be is 
incapable of understanding the depth of their meaning. He escapes from Rosalind 
and Orlando because he docs not like the ' blank verse ' they talk ; and shirks the 
admonition of the Duke and all its serious wisdom, by arguing that no one would 
have a right to be offended by satire of a general character, or need apply it to bim- 
felf^— OS if the Duke had been admonishing him to avdd offending others and not to 
ftvdd oomtpting others. 

There arc traces cf ^rcat family troubles which afflicted Shakespeare up to within 
a few years of the time when this play was written, and probably up to that time. 
When we read of his own father being < warned' from Stratford Market, and uu.\blc 
to come to church for fear of arrest, this certainly gives much reality to the sad reflec* 
tion on the ♦ poor and broken bankrupt * typified by the wounded Stag. 

The deep sorrowfulnes? of the subjects chosen by the poet in the years following 
1600 leads us to follow up the hint thus given; for between this time and his death 
we have not only the four tragedies, Hamht, Ltar, Machftk^ and Othettoy but also 
the gloomy subject of Ttmon cf Athens, and in comedies (if tlit y may Ik: so called) 
the sterner and severer types of .Vc.'?;///!? for ^fcasurc .\\\ \ The Temf-at. .\s, there- 
fore, we cannot help seeing that the same struggle against melancholy lasted through 
Shake^are's life, we slrall not be murtaken in seeing the same indications of his 
nature in As Ym Like It. This play was, therefore, one of the earlier attempts made 
by tho poet to control th? darl: spirit of melancholy in himself by a process which a 
great writer (Dr Johnson) well versed in his subject has described as hopeless, that 
of ' thinking it away.' With this plan in view, he, as it were, held it up to view in 
naay lights, in order to set up a standard for bimself against it,r-with what effiect on 
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himself we can only partUlIy judge, from our extreme ignorance of the evcntt of 1^ 
later life. But even if Shakespeare's eflbrtt to free himself fiom the clinging plagoe 

were unavailing (as wc must needs suppose), tfacy arc still calculated to do for others 
what they could not do for bitn. Any one who will may learn from Ai Yen Like It, 
that the secret of true cheerfulness is to be found in Horace's words, MiAi res nm 
m* reius suineeteri e«mri who treats the slate of things in which he finds himself 
not as a stern unbending order under which his powei;^ as well as his resistance must 
be crushed, but an arrangement capable of seconding all bis endeavours for a and 
cheerful life, and of funxisbiog ioslruclioQ, help, and eocouragement whenever aad 
idietcm Ihcy an needed. 

y Hit SON {IntroJuctwn,-^. 22, iSSo): The general drift ar.d temper, or, as some 
of the German critics would say, the ground-idca of this play is aptly hinted by the 
title. As for the beginuiogs of what is here rcprcseiUcd, these do not greatly ccncem 
tts; most of them lie bade out of our view, and the rest are soon lost sight «f in what 
grows out of them ; but the issues, of which there arc many, are all exactly to our 
mind; wc feel them to Lc juit al>jut right, and would not l;avc them otbcrwiic. For 
example, touching Frcdchctc and Oliver, our wish is that ihcy should repent and 
repair the wrong they have done} in brief, that they should become good; which ia 
precisely what takes place; and as soon as they do this, they naturally love those who 
were good before. Jaques, too, is so fitted to moralise the discrepancies of human 
life, so happy and at home, and withal so agreeable in that exercise, that we would 
not he should follow the good Duke when in hb case those discrepancies aie eom> 
posed. The same m^ht easily be shown in respect of the other issues. Indeed, I 

dare ask any genial, cnnsidcratc reader, Decs not cverjlhing turn out as you like iff 
Moreover, there is an indefinable sometbr.j about the play that puts us in a receptive 
frame of mind ; that opens the heart, soothes away all querulousness and fault-finding, 
and makes vs easy and apt to he pleased. Thus the Poet here disposes us to like 
things as thf y come, and at the same time takes care that they shall come as we like. 
The whole play, indeed, is as you like 

(P. 24) : As far as 1 can determine the matter. At You Like Ji is, upon the whole, 
my favouiite of Shakespeare's comedies. Yet I Shoidd be puisled to tell why; fo 
my preference springs not so much from any particular point, r !' atures, wherein it 
is surpassed by several others, as from the general toning arid etitct. The whole is 
replete with a beauty so delicate, yet &o mtensc, that we feel it everywhere, but can 
never tell especially where it is or In what it coo^sla. For instance, the descriptioBS 
of forest scenery -come alon^ so unsought, and in such easy, quiet, natural tOQCheS 
that we take in the impression without once noticing what it i.< that impresses us. 
Thus, there is a certain woodland freshness, a glad, free naturalue&s, that creeps and 
Steals into the heart before we know it. And the spirit of the place is upon Its lnhab> 
Rants, Its genius within them ; we almost breathe with them the fragrance of the For> 
est, and listen to 'the melodies of woods, and winds, and waters,' and feel 

The Power, the Beauty, and the Majesty, 

That have their haunts in dale, or piny mountain. 

Or forest by slow stream, or pebbly spring. 

Even the court Fool, notwiihi>ianding all the ciystallising process that has passed upon 
him, ondeigoes n sort of r^uvencsoenoe of his inner man, so that Ua wit catches ac 
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evciy turn tbe freah hues and odours of his new whereabouL I am peimded, 
indeed, that Milton had a special eye to this play In the lines^ 

And sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy's child, 
Waibles his native irood<noles wild. 

To all whids add, that the kindlier sentiments here seem playing out in a aoiC of 
Jidxiee. Untied from set purposes and definite aims, the persons come forth with 

their hearts already tuned, and so have but to let off their redundant music. Envy, 
jealousy, avarice, revenge, all the passions that afRict and degrade society, they have 
left in tlie city behind them. And they have brought the intelligence and refmement 
of the court without its vaiutles and vexations; so that the graces of art and the sim- 

plicitics of nature meet together in joyoi:s, loving sisterhood. A serene and m-rllow 
atmosphere of tlmrght cnciicles and pervades the actors in this drama, as if on pur^ 
pose to illustrate how 

One impulse from a vernal wood 

May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil, and of good, 
Than all the sages can. 

Nature throws bcr protecting arms around them; Beauty pit'-bes her tent before them; 
Heaven rains its riches upon them, with 'no enemy but winter and rough weather'; 
Peace hath taken up her abode with them; and they have nothing to do but to ' fleet 
the time carelessly, as they did la the golden world.' Bat do words of adne, I fear, 
will justify to others my own sense of this de!t rt ihle workmanship. I can hardly 
think of anything else in the whole domain of ' n' so inspiring of the faith that 
'every flower enjoys the air it breathes.' Tbe play, indeed, abounds in wild, frolic- 
some graces whidi cannot he described ; which can only be seen and felt; and whidi 
the hoarse vmce of criticism seems to scare away, as the crowing of the cocks is said 
to have scaled away the Caiiy spirits from their nocturnal pastimes. 

Nbil {fntroAuHon, p. lo) : When we read dils drama, we see diat it recognisea 

'Lore as the pivot and centre of activity and joy — the very core of lifcT It has been 
said ibrtt it? chief end was to 'dally with the innocence of love.' Tt surely, howe^vi^r, 
has a higher aim than that. When we observe that all tbe evib in the play ori^^iinUc 
in the neglect of the royal law of Ufet 'Thou dmit Uive thy neighbour as thyself,' 
and that all the good results flow fron obe^noe to thai Divine role; when we see 
bow Selfishness complicates, and Love explicates, the plot, — may it net be that At 
You Like ft is a Divine morality as well as a charming [)lay ? In these words: 
* As ye would that men should do to you, do ye also to them likewise,' the Supreme 
Farshlist states die law of life in Hs social lelationa; and may not the great drama< 
tist, seeing the fine moral teaching underlying the heavenly maxim, have resolved to 
dww, as in a magic mirror, a little bit of the Eden possible in the world, were the 
higher sympathies of its denizens ruled by the love cunimendcd to us by the wisdom 
of (he inennaited Lord of Life? On this ground we may regard Shakespeare at 
indicating his intention by the dgniRcance with which he renders into verse the say* 
5ng: 'There is joy in the presence of Clod over one siiin-T that repentcth,' bringing 
out Ixjaulifully the fine At-one ment v.l>ich the following out of the Redeemer's pre- 
cept, ' As you like it done to yon, so do,* would effect in the tines: 'Then is there 
mirth in heaven When earthly thiqgs nude even At'WU together.' 
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I DowDEN (p. 76): StMkapeie, vlieik he had completed his Ei^Ush hlslerieal 

|f plaj-s, needed rest for hU imagination ; and in such a mood, craving refrcsbment 
and recreation, he wrote his play of Ai You Like It. To un ii rv i i I '■[lirit of 
■ this P^«^y, wc mu&t bear io mind that it was wri^en .iountuiuXcly aiwt oiidk^pcic's 
'^^^^g crat B triffa of tfyjlaua . Shakspere turned with a sense of relief and a long ease« 
ful sigh from the oppressive subjects of bis(or>% SO grave, so real, so massive, and 
found rest and freedom and pleasure in escape from cooita and campa to the FoKSt 
of Arden. 

■ 

(P. So) : Upon the whole, As You Like ^ b the sweetest and happiest of all 
Shakspcrc's comedies. Xo one suffers; no one lives an eager, intense life; there is 
no tragic interest in it as there is in The Mirch.i>!! of k'eni\\',a.i there is in .^fu:/: Adtr 
atout N&lhin^. It is mirthful, but the mirth is sprightly, graceful, exquisite; there is 
none of the rollicking fun of a ^ Toby here ; the songs arc not * coziers' catches,' 
shouted In the night-time, * without any mitigation or lemone of voice/ but tho soIo» 
and duets of pages in the wild-wood, or the noisier chorus of foresters. The wit of 
Touchstone is nut mcrf clown.iijo, nor has it any indirect serious significances; it is a 
dainty kind of absurdity, worthy to hold comparison with the melancholy uf Jaques, 
And Orlando in the heauty and strengdt of early manhood, and Rosalind^ A gallant 
COItle-axc upon her thigh, A boar spear in her band,' and the biigl^ tender, loyal 
womaiihood within, — ^are figures which quicken and rci-tore our spirits ns music doe?, 
which is neither noisy nor superficial, and yet which knows little of the deep passion 
and sorrow of the world* 

Shakspere, when h« wrote this idyllic play, was himself io Ut Forest of Arden. 
lie bad ended ore great ambition, — the historical plays, — and not yet ccmm'^nccd 
his tragedies. It was a resting-place. He sends his imagination into ihc woods to 
find repoae. Instead of (he court and camps of England and die embatfled plains 
of France, here was this woodland scene where tlie palm tree, the lioness, and the 
serpent are to be found; possessed of a flora and fauna that flourish in spite of phys 

ical geographers. There is an open-air feeling throughout llie play After the 

trumpet tones of Htnry V comes the sweet pastoral strain, so briglu, so tender. Must 
It not be all in keeping? Shak^ere was not trying to coottol his mehmcholy. When 
he needed to do that, Shakspere confronted his melancholy very passionately, and 
looked it full in the face. I fere he needed refrcsVmicr.t, a sunlij;ht tempered by 
^ forest-boughs, a breeze upon his forehead, a stream murmuring in his ears. 

^ * FcRNivAiL {IiHroduc/icH to The Leopold Shakspere, p. Ivii) : The picture is net 
painted in the same high key cf colour as Mii:h .■1.f.->. Instead of the hot sun of Rent- 

*« rice's and Benedick's shurp wit-combats, with its golden reds and yellows, backed by 

the dark clouds of Hero's terrible distreis, we have a picture of greys and greens and 
blues lit through a soft haze of silvery lighL Rosalind's rippling laugh oomes to US 
from the far otl forest gladcs, and the wedded couples' swccl cootcst reaches ns as a 
Strain of distant melody. 

• # 

Lady Martin {BUuktmd*s MagaHiu^ October, 1884, pw 404) : When I resolved 

to m.ake a thorough stivdy cf the play. I linle thougbt how lonp, yet ho-.v fascinating, 
a task I had imposed upon myself. \Vilh every fresh perusal new points of interest 
and of charm revealed themselves to me ; while, as for RosaUnd, 'she drew me on to 
love her' widi a warmth of feeling which can only be tinderstood by the artist who 
has found in the heroine she inpet^ooates that 'somedung never to be wholly 
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latmn* those sugj^stions of high quatiiies aniweiabte to all the conltngendes cnt trials 
of circumstance, by whicli wc are captivated in real life, and which it is ber aim 

and hrr triumph to bring home t i il.c hearts and imagiualiuns of her audience as 
they have come home to her own. UAen as I have played Rosalind since, I have 
Bever done 10 wiilwut a ftesh study of Uie play, nor without finduig in it something 
that had escaped me before. It was ever, thcrefof«, a fresh delight to bring out as 
best I could in action what had thus flashed upon me in my hours of meditation, and 
to try to make this exquisite creature as d'jar and fascinating to my audience as ^he 
had become to myself. In the very acting 1 learned much; fur if on the &lagc you 
leave jour mind open to what is going 00 around you, even an unskilful actor by your 
side— and I need not say bow much raore « gifted one— may, by a gesture or an 
intonation, open up something fresh to your imagination. So it was I came to love 
Rosalind with my w hole heart ; and well did 6hc repay me, for I have often thought 
Uiat in impersonating her I was able to give full expression to what was best in myself 

as wd! ill niy art. 

(P. 406) : To m'^As Ycu Like It seems to be as much a lovc poem as /'.""(■j 
Juliet, with this ditierencc : that it deals with happy iove, while the Veronese ^lory 
deals with love crossed by misadventure and crowned with death. It is as full of 
im.aginaticn, of the glad rapture of the tender passion, of its impulsiveness, its gcne- 
rcsity, its pathos. No 'hcarse liUe airs,' indeed, come wiilir.rj by, as in the talc of 
thoae ' star-crossed lovers,' to warn us of their too early ' overthrow.' All is blended 
into a rich hannooioiis music which makes the heart throb, but never makes it ache. 
Still, the love is not less deep, less capable of proving itself strong as death; neither 
are the n.nturr- Orlando and Ro.-a!iud less touched to all the fine 'tSBUes of that 
passion than those of 'Juliet and her Romeo.' 

Is not love, indeed, the pivot on which the action of the play turns, — love, too, at 
lint sight? Does it not seem that the text the poet meant to illustrate was that which 
be puts into Phcbe's mouth : ' Who ever loved, that loved not at fir.t sight?' Love 
at first sij^ht, like that of Jt;li' t .iivl Romeo, the !ove of Ro Uiiid :xu<i Orlando, of 
Cclia and Oliver, and of Thebc hcrseli for Ganj rnedc. The two latter pairs of loverS 
are perhaps but of little account, but is not the might of Marlowe's saw as fully exem« 
plified in Rosalind and Orlando as in the lovers of Verona? 

^P. 435) : No word escajKS from Rosalind's lips as we watch her there [in the 
last Scene, after the entrance of Jaquea dc BoisJ, the woman in all her beauty and 
perfSect grace, now calmly happy, beside a father restored to ' a potent dukedom,' and 
n lover whom she knows to be wholly worthy to wield that dukedom when in due 
reason she will endow him with it as litr husband. Happiest of women! for who 
else ever had such means of testing that love on which her own happiness depends ^ 
In an the days that aro before her, all the laigenew of heart, the rich imagination, the 
br^it commanding intellect, which made her the presiding genius of the Forest of 
Ardrn, will work w ith no less I - n '"'^- nt sway in the larj^t r sphere of princely duty. 
With what delight will she recur w :th her lover hu.-;band to the str.inf;e accidents of 
fortune which 'forced sweet love on pranks of saucy boyhood,' and to the never lo- 
be^fivgotten hours when be was a second time * o'erthrown ' by the wit, the playful 
wiles, the inexplicable charm of the young Ganymede ! How, too, in all the gr.i\ c 
duties of the position to which his allianrc w ill r.iisc him, w ill he not only pos- 
sess in her on honoured and admired companion, but will also find wise guidance 
•nd siqiport in her dear iatelligence and coun^eoos will I It is thus, at least, that t 
diCMD of my dear Rosalind and her Orlando. 
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[In die following extracts fheie is a rade cbaaification of the jndgemenls passed 
on tliesevenlcliancteis, which Is as exact, peilia|%ttciicimi8tBnc^ In the 

pieeeding pages there are, of ootuse, aUuskms to die diflerent chandeis* hvt it has 
not been deemed pos^Ue to detadi diem fiom their context without Injny.] 



Mm Jambon {CUratUriaia cf IVtmen, 1S33, vol. i, p. 141) : I oome now to 
RoaalindfWham I should heve ranked before Beatrice, inaamudi aa die pcaterd^ree 

of her sex's softness an 1 ?t risibility, united with cqup.l wit and intellect, give her the 
superiority as a woman ; but that as a dranmtic character she is inferior in force. 
The portrait is one of iofuiitely more delicacy and vasiety, but of less strength and 
depdi 

(P. 145) : Though Rosalind is a princess, she is a princess of Arcady; and not* 
•withstanding the chamsin.' < iTcct produced by her first scenes, wc scnrc< ly ever think 
of lier with a reference to ibum, or associate her with a court and the artUicial append* 
ages of hernnk. She was not made to ^lord it o^v a fiiir mansion' and take state 
upon her like the all-aocomplished Portia ; bat to breathe the fm air of heaven and 
irolte among green leaves. She was not made to stand the siege of daring profligacy, 
end oppose high action and high passion to the assaults of adverseibrtune, like Isabel, 
but to *fleet the thne carelessly, as they did i* the golden age.' She was not made to 
bandy wit with lords, and tread couidy measures with plumed and warlike cavalien» 
like Beatrice, but to dance on the green sward and *munnur among living brooksn 
mt^ic sweeter than their own.' 

Though sprigbtUncss is the distinguishing characteristic of Rosalind, as of Beatrice, 
yet we find her much more nearly allied to Portia hi temper and iRteUect** The tone 
of her mind is, like Portia's, genial and buoyant; she has somelhiogtoo of her soft* 
ness and s r.timcnt; there is t)!c same confidint^ alxindonment of self in her affections; 
but the characters arc otbemise as distinct as the situations are dissinnilar. The age 
the manneis, the circumstances in which Shakespeam has placed his Portia, are not 
beyond the hounds of probability ; nay, have a certain reality and localityT We fancy 
her a contemporary of the Ralfaellcs and the Ariostos; the sea wedded Venice, its 
merchants and Magnificos, — the Rialto, and the long canals, — ^rise up before us when 
we think of her.^Bot Rosalind is sononnded wtdi the purely ideal and Imaginative ; the 
reality is in the characters and in the sentiments, not in the circtimstances ordtnatiadf 
I'ortia is dignified, splendid, and romantic; Rosalind is [iLiyful, pastoral, and pictur- 
esque i both arc in the highest degree poetical, but the one is epic and the other lyric. 

Everything about Ronlind breathes of * youth and youth's sweet prime.' She is 
fresh as the morning, sweet as the dew-awakened Uossoms, and light as the bveexe 
that plays among them. She i? as witty, aS voluble, as sprightly as Beatrice; but in a 
style altogether distinct In Ixiith, the wit is f ouallv unconscious ; but in Beatrice it 
^. plays about us like the lightning, dazzUng but also alanning; while the wit of Rosa* 
lind bubbles up and sparkles like the living Ibantafai, refreshing all aroood. Her 
volubility is like the bird's song; it is the outpouring of a heart filled to o ver fl ow i ng 
with life, love, and jnv, and all sweet and afTcctlonate impulses. She has as much 
tenderness as mirth, and iu her most petulant raillery there is a touch of soilness: 
* By this hand It will not hut a fly I' As her vivadty never lessens our imprestion of 
her sensibility, so she wears her mssculine attire without the slightest impugnment of 
her delicacy. Shakespeare did not mfke the modesty of his women dqwnd on their 
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dress, as we shall sec lurthcr when we come to Viola and Imogen. Rosalind has, in 
tnitft, 'BO doublet and hose in ber ditposUioQ.* How ber beart «eenis to throb and 

flutter under her page's vest ! \\Tiat depth of love in her passion for Orlando ! wbeUwr 
disguised beneath a saucy playfulness, or breaking forth with a fond impatience, or 
half betrayed in that beautiful scene where she faints at the sight of the kerchief 
ttaincd with his blood ! Here her recovery of her self-possession, her fears lest she 
sfaoald haw revealed her sex, her presence of mind and quick-witted excuse, and the 
characteristic playfulness which seems to return so nnturally wiih her recovered senses, 
—are all as amusing as consistent Then how beautifully is the dialogue managed 
between herself and Orlando ! how well she asraBWS the ails of a saucy page, without 
tiuowing off her feminine sweetness 1 Howlwr wit flutters firee as air over ^reiysub- 
jectl With what carek&s grac, yet with what exquisite pmprioty ! .... 

TP. i isi) : The impression left upon our hearts and rauids by tlie character of 
Roaalind — by die mixture of playfulness, sensibility, and what ih>; i'reuch (and wc 
fiar lack of a better expression) call imIw//— b like a delidous strain of music. 
There is a depth of delight^ and « subtlety of words to express that delight, which is 
enchanting. Yet when wc call to mind particular speeches and pass,if;cs, we find 
that they have a relative beauty and propriety which renders it ditlicult to separate 
them fkom (he context without injuring their e^ct. She says some of the most 
diarming things in the world, and some of tao incst humorous ; but wc apply then 
as phrases rather than as maxims, and remember them rather for their pointed felicity 
of expression and lonciful application, than for their general truth and depth of mean- 
ing. . . • . 

(P. 152) : Rosalind has not the impressive eloquence of Portia nor the sweet wis* 

dcm of Isaljclla. Her longest speeches are not her best; nor is her tauntinjj address ) 
to Fhebe, beautiful and celebrated as it is, equal to Fbebe's own description of her. 
The latter, indeed, is more in earnest .... 

(P. 154) : Pbebe is quite an Arcadian coquette ; she is a piece of pastoral poetry; 
Audrey is only rustic. A vcr>' amusing effect is produced by the contrast between 
the frank and free bcarin;' <>f tli : two princesses in disguise, and the scornful airs of 
the real shepherdess. In the speeches of I'hcbc, and in the dialogue between her 
and Silvius, Shakespeare has anticipated all the beauties of die Italian pastoral, and 
Stupassed Tasso and Guarini. Wc find two amongst the most p>oetical passages of 
the play appropriated to I'hebe, the taunting speech to Silvius, and the description of 
Rosalind in her page's costume : which last is finer than the portrait of liathyllus in 
Anacreon. 

FlkTCHER (p. 225) : We must suppose to be of Rosalind's own device that con- 
cluding 'wedlock hymn ' which commemorates the principal one of the matters that 
fem the main subject of this drama^ — the grand comprehensive OMnl of which is, 
the etenkal triumph of the genial sympathies and the sodal relatiens over every ibnn 

of inrlivi lual selfishness and misanthropy. No rtader who shall have traced, with 
us, the coiu^e of Rosalind's feelings and deportment, through that first period of her 
fortunes when her beart is engrossed by sorrow for her father's banishment, and that 
second period when solicitude for her lover's requital of ber affection, Ibr his honour, 
and his safety, fills ber whole soul and prompts her every sentence, — will need any 
further indication on our part to shew him how foioiLrn to the anxiously active state 
of our heroine's heart and mind throughout is Mrs Jameson's notion, for instance, 
i^KMt her ' fleeting the tine cardessly,* * dancbig on the green sward, and feolicking 
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among green leaves,' a notion which at once brings down the ' heavenly R(^liad' of 
Shakcspcaie'f fancy and Orlando's love to the level of a * Ifldd Marian,' or, at moitt 
to a miperior May<day Qneen. The same imperfect view of her character caoaes this 
critic to speak in terms comparatively slighting of the intellectual development in 
RoAaliad. She tclld us : ' Rosalind has not the impressive eloquence of Portia, nor 
the aweet msdom of Isabella. Her longest speeches are not her best,* &c Bat the 
dnunatist has placed her in no drconstances that at all admit, much less demand 
from her, anytV.in;^ of that solemn declamation which we hear from Isabclli nnj from 
Portia. Any such declaraatorj' strain, so out of place, from her lips to any of the 
individuals with whom she is brought into cootact, would have testified, nut in favour 
of the strength and brightness of her intellect, bat against them. Neither is Rosa- 
lind any more inherently loquadous than she is declamatory; she never tails meidj 
ibr talking's sake ; strong feeling or earnest purpose dictates her every syllable. 

(P. 232) : The fundamental error of Mrs Jameson in appreciating this noble as 
well as exquinte creation [Rosalind] seems to resolt from die mistaken attempt whieb 
she makes to classify (he characters of which she is treating as ' characters of intel- 
lect," ' characters of affection,' &c. Of all characters in fiction, those of Shakespeare 
least admit of such ciassificatioo, — their individuality is so inherent and essential,— 
so analogous to that of actual and living persons. This classifying notion has nnsled 
Mrs Jameson iitfo anigning too small n pcopottioo to aftctionate feeliiig in the dia^ 
racter of Rosalind. Mrs Jameson, indeed, commits too frequently, regarding these 
Shakespearian pcrsonai^es, the error so often cominitted in real life, of taking some 
prominent part of a character for the whole, or, at least, for a much larger portion of 
it than it actually constitutes. This too constant habit of estimating a given character 
•imply through looking at it from the outside, rather than by penetmting to its inmost 
spirit, and then, as it were, surveyin;^ it from the centre, has been peculiarly fatal to 
this pleasing writer's criticism of the more ideal among Shakespeare's female chaixc- 
ten. It woidd even appear to have made her ovetioolc altofetfaer the dhtinction 
between lus ideal women and his women of resl life; so much so, that among those 
which she classes as • characters of intellect,' she actually MUkS Roflaliud, not Oldy 
after Portia and Isabs il 1, liut even after Beatrice. 

(P. 235) : The fundamental error in the e-slablished theatrical treatment of this 
pligr has descended from that XtsttnUim period of our dramatic history when, tmder 
the ascendency which the restored court gave to French princ^les of taste and ciili* 
cism, it was sought to subject even the great idea! dramas of Shakespeare to the com- 
tnonplnce classical circumscriptions of Tragedy and Comedy. Here we have a signal 
example of the perversion which must ever be effected by an endeavoor to make the 
principles of art subordinate to the distinctions of criticism. This great, unique, ideal 
play Ix-inij once definitively set down upon the manager's books as a comedy in the lim- 
ited sense, it followed, of courie, according to theatrical reasoning, that the part of iu 
heroine was evermore to be sustained by whatever lady should be regarded, by di5> 
tinction, as the cMtk actress for the time being. Surely on this prind^e alone csn it 
have been (notwitbstaii ^in - all h<:x genuine comic powers) that either the fij^urc. the 
spirit, or the manner ot a Mrs Jordan, for instance, was ever, not merely tolerated, 
but relished and applauded, in her personation of the ' heavenly Rosalind ' ! But the 
manafTcrs have not stopped here. When the comic actress of this part, as in the 
ins'v iti just l itci, |xisses^od a fiii.;iiig voicc, SO occBsion Was to be funushed her of 
di.splaying it, Ik w rrn> li r^oever it might be to the ronfemnt of Shakespeare and con- 
sistency, and to the degradation of his heroine. And so the ' cuckoo song ' was taken 
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■oat of the Biouth of Ar:n:u]o's page in Loi i-'s Lalourz Lost to be warbled in the cars 
of her lovtr by the 'heavenly Rosalind.* Thi.s barbarism, however, it is due to Mr 
Macready to ol«erve, was suppressed in the last Drury-Lanc revival uf this play. . . , 

(P. 237) : The comparatively low popular notions respecting the character of 
Rc;.ilind cm Vjc rapidly and thoroiii;!iiy recnticd only by a true Shakespearian 
actress, in the highest and most peculiar sense of the term. She must no more be 
either a Uagic or * comic performer, in the limited and exclusive sense, than the At 
Yau Like /T if a comedy, or CymitHmtt for imbuice, ii a tragedy, in the namw sig< 
nification. Indeed, the power of competently personating Imo;;cn aiTorJs of itself a 
far greater presumption of capacity for enacting Rosalind than is to be inferred from 
the most perfect performance of all the properly comic parts iu the world. These 
are two of the noUest and most exqui^tely compounded among the ideal women of 
Shakespeare, each the ascendant character in the drama to which she belongs. In 
both we find the- same e?f:^ntial tenderness, — the same clear and prompt intelligence, 
—the same consummate grace and self-possession in enacting those masculine parts 
whidi the exigencies of their fortune compel them to assume. The deeper pathos 
and the grav r wisdom which lend a more solemn though scarcely more tender 
colouring to the character of Imogen, seem hardly more than may be sufficiently 
accounted for by that maturer development which one and the same original cba* 
racter would receive firnn the maturer years, the graver position, and more tragic 
trials of the wife, in which the heroine of Cymbeline is st t before us, — as compared 
with that early Moom, and those fond anxieties of yotnliful courtship, which we 
behold in Rosalind. £lach, too, let us observe, is a princely heiress, bestowing her 
aflfections upon *a poor hut worthy gentleman.* 

[Fletcher, who in hte admirable Essays acknowledges his indehtedneas at eveiy 
step to Mi.'s Helen Faucit (Lady Martin) for her livinr: revelations of Shakespeare** 
heroines, quotes a striking sentence from The Edinburgh Observer (20th Feb., 1S46) 
as follows : ' The secret of Miss Helen Faudt's excellence lies in her tine intuitions 
*of human character in its most diverse aqtects, and knowing that the deepest and 
• most delicate S[X)rtiveness springs only from an earnest and sensitive nature* to which 
< thoughtfulness and the capacity of strong emotion are habitual.'] 

HiTDSOH {IntroducHoH, p. 19, 1S80) : It is something uncertain whether Jaques 

or Rosalind be th- -i r attractiOD, there is enough in cither tO make the play a 
continu.al feast; tboutjh her charms are less liable to be staled by use. l>ccause they 
result from health of mind and symmetry of character; so that in her presence 
the head and the heart draw together perfectly. I mean that she never starts any 
moral or emotional reluctances in our converse with her; all our s)7npathiea go 
fllor.;^ ^^'i^b her freely, because she never jam upon them or touches them against 
the grain. 

For wit, this strange, queer, lovely being is fully equal to Beatrice, yet ttowite 
resembling her. A soft, subtile, nimble essence, consisting in one knows not what, 

and springing up one can h.-ir<l!v tcU !iow, her wit neither stinps nor bums, bat plays 
briskly and airily over all thin^js within its reach, enrichinL,' and adorning them; inso- 
much that one could ask no greater pleasure than to be the continual theme of it. In 
its irrepressible vivacity it waits not for occaskm, but runs on for ever, and we wish it 
to nin on for ever: we have a Sort of faith that her dreains arc made up of cunning, 
4)uirkish, graceful fancies; her wits being in a frolic even when she is asleep. And 
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her heart seems a perennial spring of affectionate cheerfulness : no trial can brc.iT<, no 
sorrow cbill, her ilow of spiiits; even her sighs are brcaihcd fortii in a wrappage of 
innocent mirtb; an arch, ragutsli smile imdiatet her saddest tears. No sort of 
unhappinr; ■ can live in her company: it 15 a Joy even to stand her <'fct«ti«y; fiir, 
•faster than her tongue dotb make ofTense, her eye doth heal it up. 

So much for her choice idiom of wit. But I must not pass from this part of the 
dieme vrithoot nothig also how aptly she iUustrates the Foetus peculiar nse of hunonr. 
For I suppose the difference of wit and humour is too well understood to need any 
special cxposi'ioa. Tut the two often go together; though there is a fcna of nit, 
much more common, that bums and dries the juices all oat of the miud, and turns it 
inlo n kmd of sharp, stinging wire. Now Roaalind's tweet catafalishnwnt iv thopi 
onghlj satmated wtdi humour, and this too of the freshest and wholesonest qnaliqr. 
And the effect of her humour 15, as it were, to lubricate all her facuUios, and make 
her tbou,;iiLs run brisk and glib even when grief has possession of her heart. Tl-rougb 
this intcrl'u&ive power her organs of play arc held in perfect concert with bcr springs 
of serious though Hcnoe she b outwardly many and inwardly sad at the same 
time. Wc may justly say that she lau^^hs out her sadness, or plays out her serious- 
ness: the sorrow that is swellinc^ her breast puts her wits and spirits into a fmlic; 
and in the mirth that overflows through her tongue wc have a relish of the grief with 
which her heart Is charged. And our sympathy with her inward state is the more 
divindy moved, forasmuch as she thus, with indescribable delicacy, touches it 
through a masquerade of playfulness. Yet, bcrenth all her frolicsomcncss, we feel 
that there is a tkm basis of thought and womanly dignity; so that she never laughs 
nway our respect. 

It is quite remaileable how, in respect of her disguise, Rosalind just revetses the 

conduct of Vicla, y- 1 wi*'; much the same effect. For though she seems as much at 
home in her male attire as if .«;hc had always worn it, this never strikes us otherwise 
tb.in as an exercise of skill for the perfecting of her masquerade. And on the same 
principle her occarional freedoms of speech serve to deepen our sense of her innMe 
delicacy; they being manifestly intended as a part of her disguise, and sprin^ng 
from the feeling that it is far less indelicate to go a little out of her character in order 
to prevent any suspicion of her sex, than it v ould be to ha/ard such a suspicion by 
keepbg strictly within her character. In other words, her free talk bean much the 
same relation to her character as her dress docs to her person, and is therefore 
becoming to her even on the score of feminine modesty. — Cclia appears well worthy 
of a place beside her whose love she shares and repays. Instinct with the soul of 
nord beauty and female tenderness, die friendship of these more*lhan<aisteES ■ moniita 
to tbe seat of grace within (he nind.* 

Hazutt (p. 306, 18x7): Jaques is the- only purely contemplative ehatacter in 

Shihespcarc. He thinks, and docs nothing, liis whole occupation is to amnie his 
mind} and be is totally regardless of his body and his fortunes. He is the pnnce of 
philosophical idlers ; his only passion is thought ; be sets mo value on anything but as 
It serves as Ibod for reflection. .... He resents Qrtando's passion for Rosalind as 
some disparagement of his own passion for abstract trt:th ; and h avc? 'he Duke, as 
soon OS he is restored to his sovereignty, to seek his brother out who has quitted it and 
tamed hermit. 
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SkqTTOWB (p. 346): Jaqnes, the mclancholy-loviiig Jaques, is brondty distinguished 
from the comTnon misanthrope, who, disclaiming the s)'mpathit s of irjinanity, in pride 
or in revenge, mocks at the misfortunes and rails at the pursuits of his fellow-crca- 
tnres ; for the disposition of Jaques U amiable, gentle, and humane. He regards the 
world, indeed, with a jaundiced and diMontented eye; he dcpieeiates its pleasorea 
and undervalues its occupations, for he deduced the emptiness of both from his expe- 
rience. Hf hi'l been, it apj>cars, a libcrtin'", but his powerful and highly-cultivated 
mind revuUcd at slavery to his pa^^sions; ihc tiivolity and monotony of dissipation 
diagtisted him, and bis high-toned moral principles trioaqihed over the grosness of 
sensual indulgence. Tlie only legitimate pursuit of life he found to be virtue; and 
the truth which he deeply felt he studiously inculcates; it is the moral his senten- 
tious wisdom teaches ; it is the weighty ' matter ' of bis sullen or melanclioly musings; 
which, whether capriciously intruded, or nabnallj arising out of the pxssing incident, 
are at all times welcome and effective. There is weight and dignity about Ai Yott 
Like It alto^^cthcr unusual in comedy, for which it appears principally indebted to the 
presence of the moralising Jaques, whose character is not only conceived with felicity, 
but is, throughout, supported wiUi vtgonr and managed with inimitable tact It may 
be putly accounted for on the priodple of contrast, that the sombn reflections of 
Jaques hcij^bten, rather than detract from, the effect of the high-wrought comedy of 
the play. But the cause of a resisit ?o unexpected, from a combination .so iinu5ual, 
lies somewhat more remote. It is to be found iu tliat perfect harmony which the 
genius of Shakespeare estaUidied between the two Asdnct features of his subject 
Had Jaques taken a saturnine view of the vices and follies of mankind, the spirit of 
comedy would have been damped by the gloom of bis misanthropy. But the better 
leeliogs of humanity predominate in his bosom, and he never gives utterance to a 
sentiment which loses not its a5pcrity in the dry humour or good-natured badinage 
which accompanies it. Nor is even the romantic character of this beautiful drama 
injured by the introduction of the .scnk ti'.ious sage. With equal taste and juJptnicnt 
it is provided that the deep recesses of the forest, and the * oak, whose antique root 
peeps out upon the brook that brmwb along the wood,' should be the scenes whence 
Jaques inculcated his lessons of philoaofihy and morality. 

Maginn (p. 67) : Who or what J.^ques w.is before lie maVf^s bii appenrt\nce in the 
forest, Shakespeare does not inform us, any further than that he had been a rout of 
condderable note, as the Duke tdls him when he proposes to *deanse the foul body 
of the infected world' (II, vii, 67-72^ This, and that he was one of the three or 
four loving lords who put themselves into voluntarj' exile with the old Duke, is all we 
know about him, until be is formally announced to us as the melancholy Jaques. The 
very annoonoenient is a tolerable proof that he is not soolatrkken in any material 
degree. When Rosalind tells him that he is considered to be a melancholy fellow, 
he is hirri put to it to describe in what his melancholy consists (IV, i, ll-ro). He is 
nothing more than an idle gentleman given to musmg and making invectives agam&t 
the affairs of the world, which are mote remarkable for the poetry of their style and 
expression than the pungency of their satire. His femous description of the Seven 
Ages is that of a man who has seen but Uttie to complain of in his career through 
life. The sorrows of his infant are of the slightest kind, and he notes that it is t.iken 
care of in a nurse's lap. The griefs of his schoolboy are confined to the uecc&sity 
of going to school; and he, loo, has had an anxknis band to attend to bim. His 
•UDtng nomtog fiue reflects die supeiinlendenee of one— probably a molher-4nter« 
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ctted in bit weiraie. The lover fs tortitred bjr no piercing pangs of love, his woes 

cva]Xirating themselves musically in a ballad of his own comixisition, written not to 
his mistrcr-s, Imt fantastically addressed to her eyebrow The soldier 3j>[>:ars in all 
the pride and swelling hopes of bis spirit -stirring trade. The fair round belly of the 
Jiiitice lined with good cbimni lets ns know how he has psaied his life. He is foil of 
esse, mtgisterial aothoritjTp and sqtiirely dignity. The lean and slippered pantsloon, 
and the dotard sunk into second childishness, have suffered only the common lot of 
humanity, without any of the calamities that embitter the unavoidable malady of old 
age. All the characters in Jaques's sketch are well taken care of. The infa&t 
is nursed; the boy is educated ; the yoitth, toimented by no greater cares diaa the 
necessity of hunting after rhymes to please the ear of a lady, whose love sits so lightly 
ujxin him as to set him upon nothiajr more serious than stich a self-amusing task; the 
man in prime of life is engaged in gallant deeds, brave in action, anxious for cbarac* 
ter, and ambitious of fame; the man in declining years hss won the due hoooors of 
his rank, he cnjnys the luxuries of the table and dispenses the terrors of the be^ch; 
the in.in of a;;c .'>:ill more advanced is well-to do in the world. If his shank be 
shrunk, it is not without hose and slipper; if his eyes be dim, they are spectacled; if 
his years have made him lean, they have gathered for him the whoewithal to fatten 
the pouch by his side. And when this strange* eventfid hisloiy is dosed by the pen* 
alties paid by men who live too long, Jaques docs not tell us that the helpless being, 
* sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans eveiything,' is left unprotected in his help- 
lessness. 

Such pictures of fife do not proceed from a nan very heavy at heart. Nor can it 

l)c without design tliat they are introduced into this e^tecial place The moment 
Kforc, the faniishrd Orlando has burst in ujmn the sylvan meal of the Duke, brand- 
ishing a naked sword, dcmaoding, with furious threat, food for himself and bis help- 
less companion < oppressed with two weak eviU, age and hunger.* The Duke, struck 
with his earnest appeal, catwot refrain from comparing the real sofleting which he 
witni;o;s in Orlando with th.it which is cndunil by himself and his 'co-mates.' 
Advht.s.sin^j Jaques, he says: •Thou seest we arc not all alone unhappy,' vtc. But 
the spectacle and the comment upon it lightly touch Jaques, and be starts oti at once 
into a witty and poetic comparisoB of die real drama of the world with the aaimic 
drama of the stage, in which, with the sight of a well-nurtured youth driven to the 
5avri;,"" desperation of perilling his own life and .ajsiiling that of others, — and of 
w^cakly old a;^e lying down in the feeble but equally resolved desperation of dying by 
the wa>-sidc, driven to this extremity by sore iatigue and hunger^— he diverts himielf 
and his audience, whether in the forest or theatre, on the stage or in the doset, widi 
graphic .! scriptions of hum.in life ; not one of them, proceeding as tli -y dr> from the 
lips of the f!!i \:'>:ho>y Jaques, presenting a single point on which true melancholy 

can dwill (P. 75): Jaques thinks not of the baby deserted on the step of the 

inhospitable door, of the shame of the mother, of the disgrace of the parents, of the 
misery of the forsaken infant. His boy is at schoi^l. his soldier in the breach, hii 
elder on the insti.- -^i-at. .\re tbcjc the woes of life? Is there no ncjrlectcd crea- 
ture It U to hinu-clf, or to the worse nurture of others whose trade it is to corrupt— 
who will teach hira what was taught to swaggering Jack Chance, found oo NesrSilt 
rtrf«, and educated at the venerable seminary of St Giles's Pound, where 



• Thi y t.iUj:ht bim to Jrink. and to thieve, and tight. 
And ever}thjng cUe but to read and write'? 
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Is there no stripling short of commons, but abundant in the supply of the strap or the 
cadgd?'— BO HMD (igbting through the world in fbrtaaeleM ttniggles, and occupied by 
carec or oppieHed by wants more ctrii^ient than flww of love ?— or in love itself does 

the current of that bitter passion never run less smooth than when Fcnnct5 to a lady's 
eyebrow are the prime objects of solicitude ?— or may not even be who Ix^an with 
such sonneteering have found something more serious and sad, something more beart- 
thfobfaing and souI«rending, in the progress of his pastioo ? Is the soldier melsncholy 
in the storm and whirlwind of war? Is the gallant confronting of the cannon a mat* 
ter to be complained of? The dolorous flight, the trainjjkd battalion, the broken 
squadron, the lost battle, the lingering wound, the ill-furnisbed hospital, the unfed 
hlockade, hanger, and thirst, and pain, and fatigue, and mutilation, and cold, and 
loot, and scorn, and slight^— services neglected, unworthy claims psefeired, life wasted, 
or honour tarnished, — arc all passed by ! In peaceful life we have m d"'"|x^r misfor- 
tune placed before us tlmn that it is not unusual that a justice of the peace may be 
prosy in remark and trite in illustration. Are there no other evils to assail us through 
the agony of life? And when the concluuon comes, how fu less tr^e is the per* 
traiture of mental imbecility, if considered as a slate of misery than as one of com- 
parative happiness, as cscapint^ a still worse let! Crablx- is sadd* r ' ir tnan jaqiies, 
w hi.a, aitcr his appalling description of the inmates of a woriUiouM:, ixc wuida up by 
showing to us said its vidims two penKms as heing 

' hapfl r far than they, 
The moping idiot, and the madman gay.' 

(P. 81) t Shakespeare destined Jsqnes to be n maker of fine sentiments, a dresier 

forth in s-.vcet language of the ordinary common-places or the common place mishaps 
of mankind, and he takes care to show us that he did not intend him )or anything 
else beside. With what admirable art he is confronted with Touchstone \ He enters 
merrily, laughing at the pointlem philoMphidng of the Fool in the forest His lungs 
crow like chanticleer when he hears him moralising over his dial, and making the 
deep discovery that ten o'clock has succeeded nin - ar.d will be fi ;l«i\vod by eleven. 
Wlien Touchstone himself appears, we do not find in his own discourse any touches 
of sudi deep contemplation. He is shrewd, sbatp, worldly, witty, keen, gibing, 
obserrant. It is plain that he has been mocking Jaques; and, as is usual, the mocked 
thinks himself the mocker. If one has moralised the spectacle of a wounded deer 
into a thousand s imiles, comparing his weeping into the stream to the conduct of 
woctdliog^ tu giving inthcir testamentsdiesamof more to that whidi had too much^ 
his abandonment, to the psrting of the flnx of companions fiom nusery^-4he sweeping 
by of the careless herd full of the pasture, to the desertion of the poor and broken 
bankrupt by the fat and grea-sy citizens,— and so forth; if such have been the common- 
places of Jaqucs, are they not fitly matched by the common-places of Touchstone upon 
his watch? .... The motley fool is as wise as the melandioly lord whom he is par- 
odying. The shepherd Conn, who replies to the courtly qui/.dng of Touchstone \ff 
such apothefrms as that ' it is the property of rain to wet, and of fire to bum,' is unrrn- 
sciously performing the same part to the clown as ht had been designedly perform: d l; 
to Jaques. Witty nonsense is answered by dull nonsense, as the emptiness of poetry 
had been answered by the emptinem of prose. There was nothing sincere in the 
lamentation over the woundi^d stag. It wns or.'y us'-d as a peg on whi h to hang fine 
conceits. Had F.ilstati s*<*n the deer, his imagination would have called up visions 
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pf liaonches and pasties, preluding an everlasting scries of cups of sack among the 

revel riot of Ixion companions, and wf i;M have instnntly ordered iti throat to tie 
cut. If it had I'alien in the way of I riar Lawrence, the raild-hcartcd man of herbs 
would have endeavoured to extract the arrow, heal the wound, and let the hart 
lugalled go fiee. Neither would have thoi^ht the hairy fool a subject for reflections 
which neither relieved the wants of man nor the pains of beast. Ja ]ues complains 
of the injustice and cruelty of killing deer, hut unscrupulously stfs down to dine upon 
venison, and sorrows over the iufferiugs ot the native burghers of the forest city, with- 
out ddng aoyUiing fuiiher than amusing hinuelf with ibetorical flourishes drawn fiom 
the contemplation of the pain which be witnesief wtdi piofeasional oooIneM and 
unconcern. 

It is evident, in short, that the happiest days of his life are those which he it 
spending tn the Ibrest. His raking days are over, and he is tired of city dissipation. 
He has shaken hands with the world, finding with Cowley, that <he and it w ould 
never .igrec' To use an pxprrssion somewhat vulgar, he has had his fun for his 
money ; and he thinks the bargain so fair and conclusive on both sides that be has 
no notion of opening another. His mind is relieved of a thooHnd anxieties which 
beset him in (he court, and he breathes freely in the iiarest. The iron has not entered 
into his soul ; nothing has occurred to chase sleep from his eyelids; and his fantastic 
reflection.^ .arc, as he himself takes care to tell us, but general observations on the 
ordinary and outward manners and feelings of mankind, — a species of taxing which 
* like * wild goose flies, onclaim'd of -any man.' Above all, in having abandoned 
station, and wealth, and country to join the faithful few who have in evil report clung 
manfully to their prince, he knows that lie has played a noble and an honourable 
part ; and they to whose lot it may have fallen to experience the happiness of having 
done a generous, disinterested, or self-den> ing action, or sacrificed temporary Interests 
to undying principle, or shown to the world without that what are thought to be its 
prcat advantaf^os can be flung aside or laid aside when they come in collision with 
the feelings and passions of the world within, — will be perfectly sure liiat Jaques. reft 
of land and banished fiom court, felt himself exalted in his own eyes, and, therefore, 
easy of mind, whether he was mounung in melodious blank verse or weaving jocular 
parodies on the canzonets of the good-humoured Amiens. . . . 

Is l!'e jesting, revelling, rioting l-'alstafT, broken of fortunes, luckless in life, sunk 
in habits, buffeting with the discreditable part of the world, or the melancholy, mourn- 
ing, complaining Jaques, honourable of conduct, high in moral position, fearless of the 
future, and lyln^^ in the forest away fiom troubk^-Hvhich of tbem, I say, feels more 
the load of care ? I think Shakespeare welt knew, and depicted them accordingly. 

W W Lloyd (Singer's Edition. 1856, p. 122) : Jaques assuredly is wonderfiitlly 

imagined; his n . .r:ing title IS the melancholy Jaques, but his melancholy, as he inli* 
matf^ himself, is the most wondrously original. \Vc hear '.hat he has been a libertine, 
and he has seen too much of the worser side of the world and of mankind, and is 
not too hopeful of the world in any form ; he gives a soor and satunlne picture of its 
people and thdr proceedii^, and even of the course of nature's dispensationa. His 
faith lias received too severe a shock tor it to be harmonised and braced again, even 
by the influences of the forest of Arden. But, perhaps, his restoration \& merely pro- 
ceeding. He can be already so far compassionate, as to weep while be makes satirical 
application of the sonows of the sobbing deer; he can so &r sympathise as to nd^* 
ily enjoy the satire of Toudistone, and to come In merrily sfker the exdtoiieDS and in 
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high intellectual exaltation. Again, we find * hira mcrr}', hearing of a song.' In bEs 
advances to Orlando first, and afterward to Rosalind, he seems to have a certain crav* 

in^ for sympathy, and to seek it among the jcnii^, but he gets no encouragement , 
aiul with these cheerful souls his despondency and ccnsoriousness seem fho hal>iis of 
cither a fool or a cii)hcr, or a very abominable fellow. We may not unnaturally think 
(hat they do him injustice; the banished Duke found more matter In him than that; 
but those of his temperament may never hope to fare belter from tne young, the tovelj, 
and who arc moreover lox'crs. Still, I wouM t in j -i? in a ^ood word for the humor- 
bt, who, whether from his own tierce though now cxliausled passions, or from the 
world's cold manners and hard treatment, has coDoelved a disgust tor society as it Is 
for the moat part to he met with, will never venture deep into lis treacherous waten^ 
but is content to ?'dit the n.irgin, withm reach of retirement at any time, and the 
more crowded company of his own lliovighis. Much of this temf)cr remains with him 
(o the last, but we see that, if little disposed still for cheerful sociability, at least the 
venom has lelt the wound that he bears with him, when the tenor of his parting speech 
evinces his recognition and belief of the practical reality in the Duke of patience and 
virtue deserving the happiest restoration, in Orlando of love and true faith, wXwiw Iw 
wishes good speed with a sympathy that is unaffected to the marriage blessings of 
Oliver and Silvius, and reserves his only barbed shaft far Touchstone, his oompaniont 
and ally, and fellow-satirist, and in more than one respect a representative of himself. 

Fran<;ois-VictoR Hugo [Jnlroduction, iS6c>, p. 62): Dcs critiques inf^c^nicux ont 
COmpard Jacques & Akeate. Mais Jas^ues n'cst pas tttt misanthrope ; il 11c bait pas les 
hommes, il les plaint; s'il les censure, c'eat par soUicitude, non par animosity Ce 

ne sont pas les considerations mondalnes qui le rtndent hypocondre .... La mau- 
vaise humeur d'Alccste ticnt il des causes accidcntelh s ; il a perdu son process, il a 
k\t dup^ par ime coquette, il est xA au milieu d'uuc socicte frivolc, hypocrite ct cor- 
nunpoe, et de Ut son antipathie contre Tespice homaine. Supposes qu'il ait gagn6 
sa cause, qii'il se soit lait aimer de Cilimc^ne, et que tons les abus denonces par lui 
aient ^t^ r^forrnes, sa misanthropic n'aura plus r.i'.-'.n d'fitrp. Tran.'^poitc? Alccste 
dans le milieu ou Shakespeare a plac6 Jacques, et il y a tout lieu dc croirc qu' Alceste 
sera satisfait. Fbarqnoi done Jac {ties ne Test-il pas? D'olt vient que la r^publiqae 
primitive Stabile a IViinhre de la foret dt s .Vrdentics n*a paS disaimi SOD opposition? 
Comment se fait-il (lue le rclonr de I'.i):' 'I 'T n'.iit ]->as a])ais6 ses murmures ? Ah! 
c'est que le spleen de Jacques est produit par dcs raisons profondcs. Cc n'cst pas 
conlie la sociiti qn'il a dcs griefs, c'est contre Texistence. Ce n'est pas & l*humnnit& 
qu'il rompt en vtsiire, c'eat i la nature. « 

Ce qui attri.-te Jacques, c'est ce dramc nr^notone dont une oraniix^tcnce anonpne 
a fait le scenario ct que tous succes&ivcmcnt nous jouons sur le theatre du monde ; 
c*cst ccttc trag^die lugubrc qui commence par dcs gt^missements ct qui finit par des 
gimlssements, dont la pvemblre seine est une enfance 'qui vagit et have au bras 
d'one nourrice,' et dont ' la seine finale est une seconde enfance, £tat de pur oubU, 
sans denfs, sans yeux, sans goOt, sans rien !' — Jacques a connu totifcs les joies de ce 
monde, U a ^puis6 la jouissance, il a bu de la volupt«i jusqu' 4 ccttc he captieuse, la 
dibauehe. Et d'une sotiiti aossi complete, il n'a gard6 qu* une insondable amer* 
tume. Toutcs nos ddlices terrcstres n'onl r6u.s>i 11:' A rccoeurer. La plus haute dc$ 
6motions humaines, I'amour, nVst plus pour lui qu'un malai.^c moral. J.r firr df vot 
difauts^ dit-il ^ Orlando, c'tU d'etre amoureux. Et il se detoumc avec une sorte de 
nge dto ce jenne nffbMw— Nos app^tits rCraltent Jacques autant que nof inclimttiou. 
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It n'csi pas jusqu* au plus frogal repas dont le nenu ne lui rtpugne ; it s*indigne de 
CCtte VOradtisan^u'r.aire (|uc peut seule apaiser unc bouchcHc ; il a horrcur dc cctte 
cuisine vampire qui nc cK-p^ce que des cadavres. Quand Ic vieux due s'cn v.i jvn^rir 
la cho&se son soupcr du soir, il faut entendre Jacques s'apitoycr 'sur cc& pauvrcs 
animaux tachet£s, bout^eds natifs de cette cM sauvagc, que les fliehes Iburcbucs 
atteignent sur Icur propre terrain/ il fant I'entendre dtooneer la cruaut^ du noble 
vtnt ur cl ' jurcr que Ic vicux due est un plus grand usurpatcur que son frire.' Ainsi 
Ics exigences monies dc la faira * navreiit le mclancholique Jacques.' II critique la 
vie dans scs n£ccssit£s ilimentoires; il attaque, dans I'ordre physique corome daos 
I'ordre moral, la constitution m£ne de TCtie. Cest an nom dc rsme hautaine qu* il 
s'insurgc contre celte douUe servitude imjwsic \ rhonime ici'bns: le besoitt et la 
passion. II rst incorrigible mecontent qu' aucune reforinc no satisfera, qu' aucune 
concession nc ralliera. Sa melancholic supcrbc est Ic di-daigneux reproche jct^ par 
I'idte & la matiire, par I'e^t an corps, par la criature i la crtetion. 

The CowDtN-CLAKKFi; {S'ote cn V, iv, 201): To cur thinking the manner of 
Jaques's departure is in perfect harmony with bis character throughout. We first see 
him Muff and dinrlisb to Amiens, who sings at his request ; we see htm foil of churl* 
xsh and afTccted avoidance of the Duke, who inquires for him ; we see him Indulging 
in conceited and rhurliFh rclnil.rs upon vires that he himself had wallowed in to 
satiety; we see biin trying to disgust Orlando with his young and hearty love; med- 
dling in Touchstone's affairs with Audrey; attempting to persuade the shepherd-boy, 
Ganjrmede, that assumed madness is wisdom ; and we now see him giving an ill* 
natured flini^ ' " ■ r's choice of the country-girl, and morosely declining to wit- 
ness the w.dlu,- i. it i i'S, — affected and churlish from first to la^t. Iho fart is, 
Jaqucs has always been taken lor what he professes to be, — a moralist ; but looked at 
as the Duke demonstrates him to be, and as Shakespeare has subdy drawn him, he is 
a mere lip-deep noraliser, a dealer in moral precepts, a morslity^monger. 

DowL>KN (p. 77) : Of real melancholy there is none in the play; for the melan- 
choly of Jaqnes is not grave and earnest, hut sentimental, a self>mdulgent hmnonr, % 

pelted fdblc of character, melancholy prepense and cultivated JmIQCS has been 

no more than a curious experimenter in libertinism, for the sake of adding an experi- 
ence of madness and folly to the store of various superficial experiences w hich con- 
stitute his unpractical foolery of wisdom. The haunts of sin have been visited as a 
part of his travel. By and by he will go to the usniping Duk« who has put on » 
religinus life, because *out of these convertites there is much matter to be heard and 
learned.' 

Jaques died, we ktiow not how, or wlicn, or whcicj but Lc Ciiaic. toiiie again a 
oentoty later, and appeared in the world as an English cl crpytnan j we need stand in 

no doubt as to his character, for we all know lilnj imdcrTiiS later name of I.aurt m c 
Sleme. Mr Yorick made a mi.stake alwut his family tree ; he came not out of the play 
of Hamltt, but out of As You Like It. In Ardcn be wept and moralised over the 
wounded deer; and at Namport his tears and sentiment gushed forth for the dead 
donkey. Jaques knows no bonds that unite him to any living thing. He lives upon 
novel, curious, and delicate sensations. He seeks the delicious iniprh'u so lowd and 
Studiously sought for by that perfected French egotist, Henri Beyle t'alstalif sup- 
posed that by infinite play of wit, and inexhaustible resource of a getdus creative of 
splendid mendacity, be could coruscate away the tacts of life, and always remain 
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master of tbe situation by giving it a clever turn in tlw idea or by playing over it 

witll aaarabcsfjuc of arch waggery Ja iuos in his own way Supposes that be Can 

dispense with rt-alitics. The world, not as it is, but as it mirrors its; If in his own 
mind, which gives to each object a humourous distortion, — this is what alone interests 
Jaques. Shakspere would say to tis: *This egoistic, contemplative, unreal manner 
of treating life is only a cK licatc kind of foolcry. Real knowlcil;.:o of life can never 
nc ;uired by the curious seeker for experiences.' But this Shakspere says in his 
non-bortalory, undogmatic way. 

FURNIVALL {Introdttctitm /« The Leopold Shakspere, p. Iviii) : Jaques, ' compact 

of jars,' is aUvay.< getting out of bed en the wrong side every TTrminij and ta!;ing the 

world the wron^ way He has been a libertine, is soured, and like the rascal 

Don John in Much A Jo, he hides his bad nature under the cloak of seeming honesty 
of plain-speaking. His mission is to set everything to rights; but God forbid Ar 
should take the trouble to act. He wants liberty only to blow on whom he pleases; 
he abuses evcnl" -iy, moralises, weeps sentimentally, and is a ^.in l of mixture of 
Carlyle in his bad Lattcr-<iay- Pamphlets mood, and water, with none of the grand 
positiveness of onr Victorian biographer, historian, and moralist. Look at his phil" 
osophy of man's life, and what poor stutT it Is ! Macbeth, the murderer, repeats it; 
to them both, men and women are but players. 

A. O. Kellogg {Skekesfean^i ZMimeutiom ^flnutnUy^ &c. 1866, p. 87) : Those 
who have carefully observed the pibenonena of mind as warped by the more delicate 
shades of disease, — shades so delicate perhaps as to l>c scarcely recogniseil by the 
ordiaary observer, — must have remarked that in certain cases there are mental con- 
ations which q)pear at first sight almost incompatible and ooDtrai£ctoiy. This is 
most frequently illustrated in those mild, but nevertheless marked, cases of incipient 
melancholia, underlying which may frequently b • fi und a vein or substratum of 
pcnuine humour; so tliat the expression 'wrapixd in a moi-t humorous sadness' is 

neither contradictory nor by any means paradoxical Shakespeare, who observed 

everything, has fumiUied us some notable examples, none more so, if we except 
Hamlet, than Jaques. In the character of Ta']uts it is very evident that Shakespeare 

intended to represent a certain dclii .-'.fe f^^aue of incipi'?nt melancholia The 

melancholy of Jaques is not so much a tixcd condition of disease as the gradual 

ii^ravescence of the melancholic state After a careful exanunation of him, we 

confess our inability to discover anything more really morbid in his mental or moral 
org.ini, aticn than what is glanccil at atx>ve as Ixlonging to the initiatory stage of the 

disease His character contrasts most favourably with that of tbe Duke, who 

indulges in the grosiest personalities toward him, and thereby shows that if the one 
is the nobleman, tbe other is, in this respect, much more the gentleman. When 
Ja'^ucs ask^. ' Wiiat, for a counter, would I do but good?' the Duke re| lies in a 
tirade of mo>t ungentlemanly personalities, and the way these are received and 
replied to by J.i«|ues is characteristic of him and highly creditable to bis temper and 
disposition. How charmingly he eschews all personalities, and a disposition to injure 
the fieelinG^of individuals in his innocent railings, in his reply to the coarse railings 
and gross personalities of the Duke ! 

Hudson {JntrodtuHout p. 18, iSSo) : Jaques the Juicy. Jaques is, I believe, an 
vniversal javourite, as, indeed, he well may be, for he is certainly one of the tVtei'k 
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happiest conceptions. >Vitlioal brii^ at dt muuitiin], be has an vntnag find of 
pecnluritj. Enr^itiired oat of bis senses at tbe voice of a song ; throws into a 

paroxysm of la-jghter at the si^ht of the motley-clad ar.d motlcy wittcd Fivl; and 
shedding the twilight of bis mcny sad spirit over all the darker spots of hu:nan hie 
and character, he represents tbe alMtiact and sum-total of an utterly useWse, yd per* 
iectlj hamleas, nan, seekiof wisdom by abfonng its fim pfudple. An odd dwiee 
nixtore of reality and afTcctatidD, bo does nothing bat think, yet avowedly thinks to 
no purpose ; or rathe r thinking is with htm its own end. On the whclc, if in Touch- 
stone there IS much ot the philosopher in tbe Fool, in Jaqucs there is not le&s of the 
liBol in the philosopher; to that Ulrid b not so wide of tbe mark in calling tbcm *t«o 
Ibols.' Jaques is equally wilful, too, with Toucli^tone, in bb tom of tbottght uid 
speech, though not so conscious of it; and as he plays his part more to pler^ him- 
self, so be is proportionably less open to the healing and renovating intiuences of 
Nature. We cannot justly affirm, indeed, that * tbe soft blue sky did never meh into 
bb beart/ as Wordswoitb says of bb Peter Bell; but be sbows more of resistince 
than all the other pcr^ns to the poetries and eloquences of the place. Tears are a 
great luxury- to him; he sips tlie c::p > f woe with all the gust of an epicure. St 'i. hii 
temper is by no means sour; fond of solitude, he is, nevenheless, far from U.:ng 
vnsodaL Tbe society of good men, provided they be in adtemty, bas great dtams 
Ibrbim. He likes to be with those who, thou;;h deserving; the best, stilt have t::c 
worst; virtue wronged, buffttcd, oppressed, is his special delight, because such maral 
discrepancies oSier tbe most salient points to his cherished meditations. He himself 
eunmeiates neaHy all tbe forms melandialy except bb own, whtdi I take lo be 
tbe melaacboty of self-love. And its effect in bb case b not unlike that of Touch* 
stone's art ; inasmuch as he greatly delights to see things otherwise than as they really 
are, and to make ihcm speak out sonv^ meaning that is not in thfm; that i . '.'"■It 
plain and obvious sense is nut to his taste. Neverthele;>s, his melancholy is grateful, 
because free from any dash of maligidty. Hb moibid babit of mind seems to spring 
from an excess of generative virtue. And how racy and original is evcrjtbing that 
comes from him! as if it hulif led up from the centre of his being; while his [x?rcn- 
nial fulness of matter makes his company always delightful. The Duke loves espe- 
cially to meet bim in bb 'sullen fits/ because then be overflows with bb most Idb* 
matte bnmonr. After all, tbe worst that can be sdd of Jaques is, that the p wa eae e 
of men whn are at once fortunate and deserving corls him up; which m.iy he only 
another way of saying that be cannot open out and run over save where things are 
going wrong. 

Macixinai D ( TAf /mt:-ifta/im, lS8j, p. 109) : But what do we know about the 
eharactcr of ?hake£;ieare ? How can we tell the inner life of a man who has uttered 
himself in dramas, in which of course it is impossible that he should ever speak in 
bis own person ? No doubt be may speak bb own sentiments tlirough tbe mouths of 
many of hb persons ; but bow are we to know in wba» cases be does so? At ksst 
we may a^.-ert, as a selfcvidcnt ne^e.rivo, that a passage treating of a wide question 
put into the mouth of a j)erson desjused and rebuked by the best characters in the 
play is not likely to contain any cautiously formed and cherished opinion of the 
dramatist. At fiist sight tbb may seem almost a trabm ; but we have only to remind 
our readers that one of the passages oftcnest quoted w ith admiration is ' The Seven 
Ages of Man,' a passa^je full of inhuman contempt for humanity ^.n.l unbelief in its 
destiny, in which not one of tbe seven aj^es is allowed to pass over its poor saJ stage 
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iriAimt m sneer; and that this passage U given by Shakespeare to the blasi sensualist 
Jaquei, « vcmh who» the good and wise Duke sajm, has hecn as vile as it is pos^ble 

fer man to be, — so vile that it would be an additional sin in him to rebuke sin; a man 
who never w.is capable cf seeing what is t;ood in any man, and liatcs men's vices 
because be "uales themselves, seeing in them only the rdicx oi bis own ui5gi;at. 
Shakespeare knew better than to say that all the world b a stage, and all the men . 
and women merely players. He had been a player himself bot Only on the Stage; 
Jaqises had l i'cn a ]'layer where he ouyht to have been a tnie nan. The whole of 
his accoiiDt of human life is contradicted and exposed at once by the entrance, the 
very moment when be had finished his wicked burlesque, of Orlando, the yum g 
master, carrying Adam, the old servant, upon his back. The song that immediately 
follows, sings true: * Most fricmJbliip is feijjning, most loving mere fi lly.' But 
between the all of Jaques and the most of the song, there is just the ditfercnce 
between earth and hell.^-Cf coiuse, both from a literary and dramatic point of view, 
Tht Seven Ages is perfect. 

Ceua 

CKARtES COWDLN' Clarkk (p. 51): The whole of this 'love at first s^ht' oa 
Celia's part is manaf,'cd with Shakesjieare's masterly skill. I have always felt those 
three little speeches to be prufuundly true to individual nature, where the ladies are 
questioning Oliver respecting the incident of the lioness and the snake in the foiest, 
and of Orlando's timely succour. Celia exclaims, in amazement, ' Are you his 
brother?' Rosalind says, ' Was it you he rescued T And Cclia rejoins, ' W.ns 't you 
that did so oft contrive to kill him ?' C<:Ua's first exclamation is surprised concern to 
find that this stranger, who interests ber, b that unnatural brother of whom she had 
beard. Rosalind's thought b of her lover,— Orlando's gemerosify in resetting one who 
has behaved so junnaturally towards him.self; while Celia recurs to the diiTiculty she 
h.is in reconciling^ the inia^e of one who has acted basely and cruelly with him >lio 
sees before her — who is speedily becoming to her the injpersonation of all that is 
attractive, estimable, and lovable in man. Her aflfectiooate nature cannot peisoade 
itself to believe this villainy of hira; she, therefore, incredulously reiterates, 'Was 't 
Yot; that did so oft contrive to kill him ?' And bis reply is a beautiful evidence of 
the sweetness which beams transparent in her; since it already influences liim, by 
elTecting a conAmatkNi of the vhtuotis resolves to which his brother's generosity has 
previously given rise, and by causing him to lall as suddenly in love with her as she 
with him. He saysi 

* 'Twas I ; bat 'tis not I }— •! do not shame 

To tell you what I was, since my conversion 
So sweetly tastes, being the thing I am.' 

It b one of the refined beauties that distinguish Shakespeare's metaphysical phil- 
osophy, to show us how a fine ii.iture acting upon an inferior one through the subtle 

agency of love, opf r.iV'S 'x ni^fi^-ially to elevate and purify. At one procf,;; it j>ro- 
claims its own excellence, and works amelioration in Mnothcr. Celia a charm of 
goodness wins the unkind brother of Orlando (Oliver) to a passionate admiration of 
herself, at the same lime th-tt it excites his emulation to become worthy of her. It 
be^^ir.s by teaching him the bravery of a candid avowal of his crime. — the first ?trp 
towards reformation. Celia's loving-kindness, like all true loving-kindness, bath this 
Iwofotd virtue and grace : it no less benefits her friends than adorns heiselC 
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TOUCHSTOS'E 

Hazlitt (p. 30S, 181 7) : Touchstonejs not in love, but be will have a misirc&s as 
■ subject for the exercise of his grotesque fiuiiuuur will Ul IlKRr bis contempt for the 

psSHOD by bis indiiterence about the jK-rson. He Ts A race fellow. He is a mixture 
of tl e ancient cynic philosopher with the modern bufToon, and turns lolly iii'o uit, 
and wit into folly, just as the fit takes blm. IITs court^Uip of Aiula-y not only thrown 
a degree of ridicule on ibe state of wedlodc itself, but be & eq ually an enemy to the 
piejudices oropinion in other respects The lofty tone 0/ enthusiasm wnicn me Duke 
and his companions in e>' ;l ■ ?prr aT"over the stillnt ss and solitude of a couafrj- life 
receives a pleasant shock from Touchstone's sceptical dotcrmiuatiun ol ;be question in 
his reply to Corin, H I, it, 14-22. Ziiamerman's celebrated work oo Solitude discovers 
only the sense of this passage. 



GERMAN CRITICISMS 

A. W. SCHLEGEL {^Lectures on Dramatic Literature, trans, by Black, 1815, vol. 
ii, p. 173) : It would be difficult to bring the contents <iHAs Ym Likt It within the 
compass of aa ordinar>' relation : notbbg takes place, or rather what does take place 

IS not so oss<.-ntial ns what is said; even what inay \>i called the denouement is 
brought aliout in a pretty arbitrary manner Whoever perceives nothing but what is 
capable of demonstration will hardly be disposed to allow that it has any plan at alL 
Banishment and ilii^ht have assembled together in the Forest oPArden a singtdar 
society: a Duke dethroned by bis brother, and, with his f.iithful companions in jr.i-- d| 
fortune, living in the wilds on the produce of the chase ; two disgujsed princesses, Lu 
who low each other with a sisterly aHection ; a witty court ^\ ; fttly, the native 
inhabitants of the forest, ideal and natural shepherds and shepherdesses. These 
lightly-sketched figures rais alonr^ in the moiU rlivcrsificr! Kuccc?sion; we see always 
the shady dark-green landscape in the background, and breathe in imagination the 
fresh air of the forest. Tbc hours arc here measured by no clocks, no regulated 
lecunence of duty or toil ; they (low on unntunbered hi wlqil!<ayi6gWipuliuu jar fan- 
ciful idleness, to which every one addicts himself according to his humour or dispo* 
Sition; and this u-^l-mit <! fn. cilom compensates all of thLin for the lost conveniences 
of life One throws himself down solitarily under a tree, and indulges in melancholy 
teflectiona on the changes of fortune, the falsehood of the* woffiT, and the self-created 
tOtmentS of social life; others make tbc woods rcsound with social and festive songS 
to the accompaniment of their bonis. Scltishncss, envy, and ainbilion have been left 
in the city behind tbcm ; of all the human passions, luve oioae bas found an entrance 
into this wilderness, where it dictates the same language to the simple shepherd and 
the chivalraus youth, who bangs his love-ditty to a tree. A prudish shepherdess lalls 
instantaneously in love with Kri5?.1ind, disguised in man's appari.1; the Walter sharp'5y 
reproaches her with her severity to her pour lover, and the pain of refusal, v> hicb she 
at length feels from her own experience, disposes her to compassion and requital. 
The fool carries bis philosophical contempt of external show and his raillery of the 
illu.'iion of love so far, that he pur()oat.ly socks out the ugliest and simplest country 
wench for a mistress. Throughout the whole j icture it sf ems to have been the ir^tcn- 
tiou of the poet to show that nothing is wanted to call forth tbc poetry which iios its 
dweUing in nature and the human mind, but to throw off all artifidal constraint aad 
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restore bodi to their native liberty. In the progress of die piece itself the visiooarf 

CWrelessoess of such an existence is exprL-s£cd ; it has even been alluded to by Shake* 
Speare in the title. Whoever atTects to be difpltojied that in this romantic forest the 
ceremonial of dramatic art is not duly observed, ought in justice to be delivered over 
to the wife fiio], Jor purpose of bdog kindly cooducted out of it to some praiaiGal 
region. 

G[ KviNUS \Sh,:kf;teare, 4th cd., Leipzig, 1872, i, 494): The sweetest salve in 
mifecry, so runs ' the golutu legacy ' of the Novell i« patience, and the only medicine 
for want is contentment. Mj^fortuoe is to be deiied with cqoaaimity, and our lot be 
met« i . r oation. Hence, both the women and Orlando mock at Fortune and 
disre,'.:rU hci jxiwer. All the tlirec principal fig^ires (or, including Oliver, four) bnve 
this late in common, that to all their external misiortunes, to banishment and to pov> 
erty, there is added, as a new evil (for so it is regarded) ; love. Even this they strive 
to encottnter with the same weapons, with COOlrcl a l i with moderation, not yielding 
tori murh, not s^ - king too much, with more rcf^ard to virtue and nature than to wealth 
and position, just as Rosalind chooses the inferior {nachgcborenen) Orlando, and just as 
OUver chooses the shepherdess Celia. It is in reference to this thot the pdr pas- 
toral lovers are broogbt into contrast : Silvius loves too ardently, while Fhebe loves too 
prudishly. If this moral reflection be expressed in a word, it is Self control, E |ua« 
nimity, Serenity in outvvard sorrow and inward suffering, whereof we here may learn 
the price. That this thought lies at the^core of Shakespeare s comedy is scarcely at 
the first glance conceivable. So wholly Is every reflecttoD eliminated, so completely 
is there, in the lightest and freest play of the action and of the dialogue, merely a 
picture sketched out before us. 

Ulkio {Skaiespear^s DramaHe Ari^ ii, 14, translated by L. Dora Sehmitz, 

London, 1876) : The general comic view of Ulo IS reflected throughout ^ whole 

play, and forms the fourulation and platform upon which the action moves The 

motives which set the whole in motion arc merely chance, the unintentional encounter 
of persons tad iaddents, and the freaks, caprices, and homovrs, the sentiments, feel* 
logs, and ea¥iti(»s, to which the various personages recklessly give way in what they 
do ?.nd leave undone. Nowhere does the representation treat of conscious plans, 
definite resolves, decided aims and objects; nowhere do we find pre considered or, 
in fact, deeper, motives proceeding from the inmost nature of the characters. The 
characters themselves, even though clearly and correctly delineated, are generally 
drawn in light, hurrie l outline,^, but are full of life, gay and bold in action, and quick 
in il' rir-ion ; tb. y a;>pear, as already s.\id, either inconstant, variable, going from om? 
extreme to the other, or possess such a vast amount of imagination, sensitiveness, and 
love for what is romantie and adventurous that their conduct, to a prosaic mind, can 
only appear thoughtless, capricious, and arbitrary; and such a mind would be inclined to 
call them all frxjis, oddities, and far.to-stic creatures (in the same way ns Sir Oliver Mar- 
text, in the play itself, calls the whole company in the forest ' fantastical knaves.' [.A. 
doubtful interpretation.— Ed.]) And, in fact, all do exactly what and as they please; 
each gives him cr herself uj), in unbridled wilfulness, to good Or evil, according to his 
or her own whims, moodi, or impulses, whatever the consequences may prove to 
Each looks upon and turns and shapes life as it plexscs him or herself. The Forest 
of Arden is their stage; with its fresh and free atmosphere, its mysterious chiaroscuro^ 
its idyllic scenery for huntsmen and shepherds, it is, at the same time, the (itting scene 
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for the realisation of a mode and conception of life as is here described. . . . At 
court, in more comjjlicatod relations, in a state of impure feelings and sclftsh endeaT" 
OOfS, [.>uch a life as just desi :ril> d] wnu! i lose its poetical halo, its innocence and 
gayety, and hccotne untruth, bypocmy, injudlice, and violence, as is proved by the 
reigning Duke, his courtiers,' and Oliver de BoiSb The point of the piece seems to 
lie in this contrast; hut care had to he taken not to make it too pointed, not to make 

it a serious moral conflict Shakespeare's intention — that is, the nse in which 

he conceived Lodge's narrativ" and transformed it into a drama, which, as I think, 
is clearly enough raanifested in the spirit and character of the whole, as well as 
reflected in the several points— is concentrated, and, ao to say, condensed in die sec* 
ond and more p<-r5onal contrast in which the two fools of the piece stand tv:> one 
another. They, and the unimportant figxire of the shepherdess whom Touchi>tone 
chooses as his sweetheart, are the only persons whom Shakespeare did not &nd in 
Lodge's narrative, but freely invented. Thb addition, however, is in so &r of gioit 
importance, as it alone gives die original snbject- matter a diflerenC character and ool> 
curing, and, SO to say, forms the ideal norm, which determines the other alterations 
introduced by Shakespeare. The two fools, by virtue of the contrast in which they 
stand to each other, mutually complete each other. The melancholy Jaques is not 
the loot by profes^on ; he appears rather to be a comic character par excMmee; bat 
his meditative superficiality, his witty sentimentality, his merry sadness have taken so 
complete a hold of his nature, that it seems to contradict itself, and, therefore, upon a 
closer examination, distinctly kiears the impress of folly, although it certainly is an 
original kbd of folly. 

(P. 20) : He, Touchstone, the professed Fool, may frankly be declared the most 
rational person of the whole curious company, for he alone invnri:ibly knows his own 
mind ; in regarding cverytliing as sheer folly, be, at the same time, takes it up in the 
humour in which it must be understood. 

F. TvF.KY<>!^, f VorhuittgeK, &c., vol. iii, p. 237, Berlin, 1862) : Shakespeare took 
for the 1 1 ; ct of his dr.ima the l^istoral Romance of L-odge, wl ■ rcof the ruling idea 
is the contrast between the over-refmed worn-out state of society and health-giving 
fireshneaa of Nature. In the drama, however, both sides of the picture stand oat 
clear and contrasted, and vague dissolving portruture rises to plastic dramadc repre* 
sentation. 

[In III, i, where Oliver tells the usurping Duke lint he never lov'd Orlando, and 
the Duke answers, ' More villain thou.— Well, push him out of doors,' &c., Kreys&ig 
excl^ms, * What a significant contribution to the Natural History of political tyranny 

is contained in this answer of the Duke ?' and then adds :] Just as the earnest gravity 
of fl.e dramatic a«tion is here direct -d a'.^n!n«f moral principles, so, the whole piece 
through, the arrows of wil are aimed at the loUics and weaknesses of the world of 
rank and fashion, the target for the merriment of the fool as well for the acrid ssr* 
casmc >r the inisanthroi>e : and, if without lnttemess,atteast one and all of the healthier 

natures there turn their backs on it. 

(I*. 242) : And on this dark background of hfc [f. e. all Touchstone s descrip- 
tions of court manners] which the Poet has drawn, not in lackadaisical wbiniugs and 
taffeta phrases, but with the vigorous colours of reality, he bss painted a pictnre of a 
simple, natural mode of h'fe as brii^ht and fresh as ever quickened the weary soul of 
n worn-out cili/en at the very r,r^t breath of t: <■ v.i . .Is r.nd the mountains. Through 
these scenes, in praise of which all lovers of bliakc\>pcarc unite, is wafted the refresh- 
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fmg earthy smol! of tlio woods and the vivifying breeze from ihc mountains. Like 
the outlaws of the popular ballad, like Robin Mood and his comrades, the exiled 
Duke and his Ikilhful friends forget under the bouglis of ihe Forest of Ardconcs loss 
•ad vexaUoo, envy and ambitioo, with care and sonow in their timbi. 

(P. 243) : For vigorous natures, tcmiwarily out of tunc, the Foct oflers a whole* 
some mcdi in^ throui^hovit this rJry romantic life, which, however, is not to be 
regarded as the scnlimental ideal of a nomial coudilion which has been overwhelmed 
and kaC in society. What the shepherds and Aephetdesses in conventional pastoral 
poetiy really are (without intending to appear so), namely, fugitives from a false 
■octal condition enjoying for a while a sort of masquerade and picnic freedom — m 
place of such, Shakespeare gives us honest and true his romantic dwellers m the 
Forest of Afdenocs. And tbb b the ver>' reason why he catches the genuine tone 
of this careless, iiee, natural existeaotv wUch in the case of the ideal shepherds of 
the Spaniards, French, or Italians is cabincd and confined by merely another form of 
artificial intercourse. 

[After haviog described the effect of the last words of Jaqucs : 'out of these con- 
▼eitites there is much matter to he heard and learned/ and hour * with these words 
the supersubtlc, travelhng man of the world takes a fresh comfortless start for new 
studies in his barren knowledge,' Krcy.ssig poes on to say:] (P 250"^ : Thus here in 
a romantic Arcadia, the law of life prevailing in a well-ordered moral condition of 
society maintains its sacred rights. And while (be genius of the British Poet, con* 
sdoos of its aim, rises high above the conventioaal fonns of the Sooth which it had 
borrowed, many of the scenes of this comedy are transformed into A diverting parody 
of the sentlmcutalism of pastoral poetry. 



GEORGE SAND'S COMME IL VOUS PLAIRA 

George Sand's adaptation, Comme U vous ^aira^ is another illustration of the 
impossihility of transplanting As Ym lAke It: it takes even leas kindly to French 
than to German soil. 

. By way of I^eface to her adaptation George Sand gives a letter which she 
wrote to Rignier, explaining her aims. From the tone of this letter, so outspoken 
and enthusiastic in its admiration of Shakespeare, it is easy to see that wherein 

George Sand docs not follow her original, it is through no lack of reverence, but 
lliat in a1! stnct rity sh<* endeavoured to adapt her version to the usa;;os of lu r own 
country, or rather (to l)e more correct) to the fashion of the hour. ' \S hibt bhake- 
'speare,' she says (I quote Lady Monson's translation), * abandoned himself to the 
' j)ai.sionar.c lniM>j>orls or the delicious cipriccs of his inspir.ation, he trod under foc t, 
•alon^ with the niL s of com|>osition, certain requireinents which the miml Ic^ili- 
'matcly demands— order, sobriety, the harmonies of action, and logic. But he was 

* Sbakesp^ are ; therefore, he did well if Such ebollidoos were necessary to the poor* 

* ing out of the most vast and vigorous genius that ever pervaded a theatre.' It is the 
contrasts in Shakos;K'arc, the hi-^h li^'hts am! deep shades, it sc ms, which, to a minj 
educated in the inllexiLle laws of the Frciich drnn>a, prove a!in> st insurnioimt.-.Me 
barriers to a due appreciation of Shakespeare. * l>y a strange inconsistency," she .*ay3 
in another place, ' which appears incomprehensible, he placed the most divine grace and 

* diastity side hy ^e with the most startling cynicism ; the gentleness of the angel by 
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* the fury of the tiger ; and the most piercing sorrow in juxtaposition with UDtranslat- 

* able cooccits of reckle«s license.' George Sand, therefore, deemed it ' neither a 
'profiuMtioik nor an outrage to dodie tliii Colowui is bonowed ganneats father it i$ 

* a homage, rendered to the impossibility of finding nbea of modem Ficndi iaahioa 
•efficiently grand and majestic for him.' 

It would be easy enough to be tiippant and to make merry over the cut of the very 
modem Ftendi gamients in wliich George Sand bas here dothed tlie diaractera of /fjr 
YoH Like It. To her, as to the Germans, the wit and charm of heavenly 11 i \ are 
lost; the melancholy Ja lucs fxicinatcs her, and he becomes the hero of ihc piay, far 
eclipsing all the rest. The treatment of such a comedy by such a woman, in our own 
day, present* «o curiout « pibblem that it ii, I think, well wodi whik to ponder over 

* ikeleh, at least, of her verMon. 

We must bear in mind that in this adaptation George Sand is simply what her 
public made her. She merely interprets the demands of the day and speaks to 
French ears. Under this inspiration, let us trust, rather than under what is geouiocly 
her own, the Forest of Arden is tnasiiMrmed into the FmAmarg Sami-Ctrimam, 

In the opening scene, which is laid on a lawn before the Ducal Palace, with the 
ring prepared for the wrcstUng, Orlando declares to Adam his determination to stay 
and see the gaoKS and the conrt, but, above alt, the fiur Rosalind; Oliver enters 
and a quarrel ensues, wherein some of Shakespeare's phrases are used, cndi as 
()r!:indo's demand for his pafrimcny and reproaches for his ill-treatment. Oliver calls 
Orlando 'jeune dri^le,' and threatens him with a switch, which the younger brother 
snatches and flings away, but whidi Adam pkks up and reqxctfolly returns lo Oliver* 
* who calls hhn, as is ha the original, *old dog,* and goes oat leaving Orlando in lesn» 
Jaques, who had entered during the quarrel and been a silent spectator, now comes 
forward and asks for an explanation of the scene from Adam, with the sug;7e5:ioa 
that it may have been a rehearsal for the games at hand ; — this, Orlando resents, and 
•t last demands who Jaques is : ' Qui je snis?* replies the laUeri ' Hilas ! nn homme 
Ucn las de Titrc.' *Si vous avez le spleen,* rejoins Orlaado» 'ne digofitez pas lea 
jeunes ris de vivrc.' After some bitter comments by Jaques on that style of ' living,' 
Orlando departs, having expressed his determination to try a fiall with the champion 
Ounles. Adam then reveals to Jnqaes that he has recognised him as mi old adherent 
of the banished Duke, and begs to know if a place could be found at the banidied 
Duke's court for Orlando. Beforr- this ;x>int is settled Rosalind, Crli.i, and some pages 
enter, and Adam and Jaques retire. Cclia begs Rosalind to be gay, but the latter 
explains her melancholy by revealing her suspicions that her uncle by his recent ill- 
treatment of her Intends shortly to banish her. Celia assures Rosalind that when the 
succession to the throne falls to her she will restore it all again to Rosalind; 'Oh! 
j'en fais le sermcr.t,' she .idds, ' et, si j'y man jue, puissi je dcvcnir un mon>tre de 
laideurl' Touchstone enters (here colled Pierre Touchard), and the original is 
•omewhat followed in the story of the knight and the pancakes, bat before it is 
finished Rosalind catches sight of Jaques and Adam at the back, and gazes intently 
at Jaques, of whose features she has a dim mcmor)'. Adam kisses Jaques's \\x:.\ 
and retires ; Jaques comes forward, and asks Touchstone which of the two ladies is 
•the daughter of the Duke. Celia advances and replies : 

Je suis la fille du doe qui rfegne. {Mumihrunt RnaHmU:^ EUe eit la fille do rdul 

qui devrait r^-.';!i<T. 

Jacket. Madame, vous dites plus vrai peut-£tre que vous ne peosez. 
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C: : {ffcfTKfe dc h brusqutrie de Jacqtus), Ah! •mi, que M pveildC>tU k bOOliet 
<ie cc fou ? Tu sembles fait poxir le porter ! 

Jjuqua, Je sais qu' it la cour, il faut porter ce bonoet pour dire k vMt6. (X 
RMaHMde^mmtlanedeUe.) MaduM, je voos tppecle dct iMmtre]le«de vobepire. 

Rosalinde. Mon p4rc ! Ah ! parlcr vite ! et parlez bcaucorp ! 

Jj:,jun. II m*a chargi de voos dire qu' il vous souhaiuit un prialempe auui vert 

que sa vicilicsse. 

Rotalitide {aOant 4 QUa.) EobrMse-noi, cUre C61ia,et Oteu loit Ml {A 
Jiufues.) Eit-il loujowt daos aoa dilteau del Ardeonee, ct oooipttst-a jr reiier 

encore ? 

Jaqucs 15 able to assure Rosalmd that her father is contented and happy; and 
tbea beeonwi hiaielf the object of the ladies* curiosity. ' Je ne suis plua oe que 
j'^tait/ be aajs, *iie me dierchez pas dans vos souveoiis; mon nom a chang6 de aeni 
Comme tout le reste. Autrefois, ici, j'^tais pour tous Jacques Ic vivcur ct le mag- 
oifique; aujourd'bui, oa m'af^lle, U-bas, Jacques le rtveur et le solilaire.' He 
promises to carry a letter from Roadind to her &tber, mid Celia* a* die vetiies, saya 
of bim: * Soaoeil eat eikcoie «if et bean; mate la bouche eit ime tonibe oft le soorire 
est cnseveli.' While Jaqucs is waiting for this letter be overhears Oliver and Charles 
plotting the death of Orlando at the wrestling, nnd has time only to wani Adam uf it 
"before tbc Duke and his coun enter and take their places to witness the games, and 
Rosalmd gives Jaques Ibe letter. Oiiando, despite Adam's agonised entreaties, 
insists upon wrestling, and is of course victorious. The Duke is sirred at heanng 
his name. Rosalind gives him a chain. The Duke rcccf^iscs Jaqucs, and trembles. 
After the games are over, and Celia, Rosalind, and Jaqucs are in conversation, Toucb- 
atooe eaters hastily and amxNmces that the Dnke'a suspicion against Rosalind ia agwn 
aroused, and that, having marked her interest in Orlando, and detected bcr in giving 
a letter to T r]ue5. is convinced that she is in a conspiracy against him, and that be 
has Iberelorc banished her. The First Act doses with the resolution of G:lia and 
Rosalind to fly to Che Forest of ArdeiUMt under the escort of Jaques and of Toncfa- 
4loae, whose thoughts, by the way, are always engrossed by eming and drinking. 

The Second Act opens in the Foreft of Ardennes with the Duke, Amiens, and 
lords A f.re is lit ai the back for an improvised kitchen, and valets are unpacking 
hara^Hrrs and dishes. 

£e Due. Void le lieu choisi pour notre halte. {A usgau.) Amis, serves-iMms 
In collation sous ces arbrcs. {Aux seigneurs.') Si Jacques revicnt avijuurd'hui, il 
saura nous retrouvcr ici. Puis&i-je rcccvoir aujourd'hui dcs nouvelles dc nia fille 
cbdrie ct rcvoir la figure d'un ami fiddle ! Lt vous, mes friircs, mcs compagnous 
d'exil, ne vous taide-t-il point d'entendre soupirer ou grander notre pbilosophe 
milancholique? . . . . Four moi, plus il me gourmande, plus il m'intiressc, et c'est 
dans scs plus grands accOs dc misanthropic que je trouve du profit A I'cntcndre. 
J'aime alors a le contredire et & le critiquer pour I'obliger 4 parler davantage ; car, 
mi (bad de sea rterinunatioiis oontre le genre bumatn, je vob toujours briller 
ramonr du vnd et la haioe du mal, comme les daices itoiles deiriire les nouages 
sombrcs.* 

Audrey appears bringing in * le lait de ses brebis ct les fruits dc son verger,' u licrc- 
upon the Duke is touched and thus addresses her : ' Sois toujours la bienvcnuc, ma 
pauvre enfant ! Ma iilte est i pen pris de son Age ; mais combien je me la repr^oto 
plus grande et plus belle !' Touchstone enters, much to Audrey's alarm, and while 
demanding to have the Dulte pointed out to him lails to eating whatever he can hqr 
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bis bands on. At last be takes an apple with the remark : * Je preods cette pomme 
pour philosopher sur le destin de Thomme. Ce fruit n'est-il pas son image ? Que 
fijsdt cette pamine snr mh aitape, et que v»-t<«lle deveidr si je ne U mange ? (/T 
mwdt dam ia ptmme^ CtA ainB qne^ d'henre en heure, nous mttruscos, mCzrii- 
sons ; ct puis d'hcure en heure, nous poarrinOIIS, p0UlriaS0ll$, jtisqa' k ce qoe la IWNt 
nous croque ct que la tcrrc nous avale.' 

Jaqucs enters with Rosalind, clad as a young boy. * Jacques 1' exclaims the Doker 
'ermafille? naSIle? 

Jacques. Voici une lettre d'etle. 

Le Due. Une leure ? 

Jacques Vous attendiez-vous done ^ la revoir ? 

Lt Due {ouvramt ta leUrt). Hdast non .... Si die eel h ewe n ie, .... qu'eUe 
lesle oft elle est bicn ! 

Jacques (a Rosalinde, qui est roUe him dtrrUrt iW% 4 mirvnx), Appiodies . . . • 
ct pariez-lui avec precaution. 

Xattttmit. Ah t je ne lannis lui perler t 

Le Due {Ktamt la Htire). Elb espiie <|n*aB joor on Id pennettm. .... Ah! il 

j'6tais moins vicux, j'aurais plus de patience. {^A RosaUnde, qui rut un genou en 
terre dn ant lui.) Que veux-tu mon enfant ? Fls-tii le fils ou le petit-fils dc quelque 
ami dc ma jcunesse ? Et, pour ccla, on te persecute pcul-Clre i la cour dc men fnirc ? 
{^Jacques ftut um signe affirmatif^ Si tn cherchee im refnge atiprit de md^ Mb It 
Uenveott. Mdsne compte pas faire id unc brillante crinicre. Nous avontpefdntn 
pompe dc notre rang ct tro'tv^ une vie plus ruJc [^naur Ic corp^, plus saine pour FSnie. 
Ces bois nous offrent moins de dangers que Ics palais, sejour de I'envie. lei, noos 
D*avoDs Bttbtr que U pdne infligte k noCre premier pdre, le cbangement des adwmt 
et In nicead^ de devdr notre nonrritnre nux bl^iiea de le duHe; nieia, bcAU per 
le snlril ou surpris par la tcmp^tc, jc snuris parfois cn me disant : " II n'y a poir.t id 
de flalteurs, car voilii des conseillers qui me font scnlir qu'un prince est un homme, et 
un homme est bicn peu de chose !...." Mais pourquoi pleures-tu, mon enfant ? car 
je aens lee lannee tor met mainti Mon wrt t'^&nje, et tu regiettes d'toe venn le 
partager ? 

RcaUnde. All ! je veux vivre prds de vous, monseigneur ; ne me renToycz pesl 
Jacques [souriant'). Gardez-le prds de vous; il vous scrvira bien. 

Le Due. J'y consens ; mais qu'U me diie MB Bom et me mootce Mn viMge. 
{JRn^mie te relive. Bla r^^arde avee HuaHern. Elk tfyfeutUuirelee jeUe 

dans ses 4mr.) 

Rcsalinde Ah ! mon pdrc ! c'est moi ! 

Le Due Ma iiUe, ma Rosdinde 1 sous ce d£guisemcnt ! {^Susrprise et mauement 
gtniral,) 

PesaHmde. La crdnte de vont Mupiendie trap dte me TaTait tuft piendie en 
voyage. 

There is general rejoicing, which is restrained within due bounds by Jaques, who 
repeats^ as the som oT his travels, the Seven Ages. Orlando breaks in« demanding 
food for himself and Adam pre'.ty much as in Shakespeare. Rosalind speaks to him, 
nnd in an midr Orlando exclaims, • O puissances celestes I Rosalinde !* but, .aloud, 
addresses Rosalind as ' Monsieur/ who in turn, in an aside, says sadly, * Je croyaia 
qu'il ro'anrdt reconnne 1' While itill in dodit as to the reception iHndi die eaOed 
Duke would give to his niece, Celia, the daughter of his enemf, it ia considered 
advisable to keep Celia in coocedment b an dd castle beUmf^ lo Jaqnes. Mndi 
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Ume is now d< voted to the convenioa of Jaques from * misanthrope i ) a jca!ous 
lover t f Cclia In the midst of a ronvrrsation between Jaques, Celia, Kosalind, aud 
Orlando, in which Rosalind, still in a page's dress, endeavours in vain to make 
Orlando tell the tume of his love. Touchstone eaters hastily, crying to them to save 
themselves and fly. In the attempt to complj they are met face to face by Charles 
the wrestler, who at the head of ' une petite escortc de Gens Annes ' has been sent 
by Duke Frederick to bring back his daughter. Out of complaisance to Orlando, bis 
fiMmer antagonist and vanquisher, Oiaries duTalronsIy and gallantly declines to seize 
Celia, and, with a grace snatched beyond the boonds of tntth, teUs Ua addieis that 
the object of their search is not present, and then retires. 

The first two or three Scenes of the Third Act are taken up with the love-making 
of Touchstone, Audrey, and WiUiamiWith Jaques as the guide, philosopher and friend 
of all parties. Jaques manifests his toofeasingdevotUmtoC^liahy his exertions to fur- 
bish up his old mansion, and while thus occupied Orlando begs his aid in correcting 
some love-verses which he had comp v^ed, bef^inninj^ : 'Bonnes gens, oyez la mer- 
▼eille ! L' Amour, petit comme une abeille. Est venu caclicr dans mon cccur Et son 
veoitt et sa douceur,' ftc. Cdia enters, and by her coquetry with Orlando so stim 
Jaques's jealousy that nothing less than an appeal to the di:c'* -^ will satisfy Jaques, coo» 
vinced as he now is th.it Orlando's verses were intended for Celia, who in vain tries 
to allay the storm KcsaUnd enters, and at a word from her Orlando sheaths his 
sword; thereupon Jaques docs die like, but Orlando is sUll too bashful to acknow* 
ledge that the verses were meant for Rosalind. The Duke enters and annoimces 
that his brother has repented and restored to him his dominions. Celia salutes Ross 
lind as ' ma princcsse, ma souveraine 1 Je te vais priter foi et homuiage ! mais lu 
perroeitras .... {elU fait signe 4 qu'un de aea amis prenne place It tea 

genoux.' Hereupon the Didte interieres, and in severe tones expreasea bis doubts as 
to Orlando's honesty, and commands Oliver to approac-n, v.ho .iccuses Orlando and 
old Adam of robbing him of a sum of money before llicy left home, and of having 
threatened his life. Old Adam swears that the money was his own, aud Jaques testi- 
fies to the plot 00 Orlando's life whidi be oveiheard Oliver and Charles devise. 
Thereupon, the Duuc commands Oliver to be llirov/n from a high rock ; a line chance 
is now given to Orlando to iv his magnanimity in jjlcading for his brother's life; 
and he improves iL Oliver pardoned. Rosalind is given to Orlando. William 
edipses Touchstone and carries off Audrey. Jaques declares that he will not leave 
the forest, but will bid them all farewell— he cannot follow them. Thereupon, Celia» 
who is left alone with Jaques, gently confesses th-.t h- r li- art is his: 

Jacques. C^lia ! . . . . Non ! vous raillez ! je ne suis plus jenne I . . . . 

CMhff. Aimez-vous? 

Jaepuf, Je suis pauvre, triste, micontent de toates chosea. .... 

Cilia. Vous n'aimcz done pas? 

Jitnjiies {transf^orti) Ah ! tenez ! vous avez rai.<K>n I Je su!s jcune, je suis riche, 
jc suis gai, jc suis heurcux. Oui,oui, le firmament s'embrase lA-haut et la terre fleurit 
ici-bas ! Je resi^ie avec I'amour une vie nouvelle, et mes yeux s*otivrent H la viriti^ { 
Qui? moi, melancholique ? Non! jc ne suis pas un impie ! Lc ciel est bon, les 
horomes sont doux, le monde est un jardin de diliccs et la fcmme est I'ange du par* 
don .... (1/ to'ube d sespUds), si je ne rive pas que vous m'aimez ! 

Gtfnf. II doute encore! .... Jacques, par lea rosea du priniemps, par la virginili 
des lis, par la jeunesse, par la foi, par 1'honneor, je vous aime 1 A prteent, voulea* 
vous me quittet 7 
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Jarques. Nottjamais! car |e l*i^nie anssl ! Oh ! la pin* belle panle que l*hoauDe 

pui&se dire : Jc t'aimc ! . . . . 

Cclia. lib bicn, pui5<^uc mon p2rc n'cst plus oi riche lU pnicsant • . . . pnisqii^ 
gr&ce au del, je puis £trc & vous, .... suis-moi ! 



BoADF.N {Memoirs of Mrs Siddons, 1827, vol. ii, p. 166) : The Roialind al As You 
Lilc It l;a J boon a favourite character of Mks Siddons on theatres nearer to the Forest 
of Ardcn; and for ber second bcnctil this season [17S53 sbe ventured to appear upoa 
the London stage in a diesa which more strongly reminded the spectator of the sex 
which she had laid down than that which she had taken np. .... Rosahnd was one 
of the most delicate achievements of Mrs SlDDONS. The common objcctiua to her 
Comedy, that it was only the suiilc of tragedy, made the express charm of Rosalind,— 
her vivacity is understanding, not buoyant spirits, — sbe closes her biilliant assaults 
upon others with a smothered sigh for her own oondiUoo. She oAen appean to my 
recollection addresslnij the successful Orlando by the beautiful discrimination of 
Shakespeare's feelings : ^GentUman, Wear this for me,' &c., I, ii, 24I ; *Or'ji:Jj ' had 
been familiar, * young man ' now coarse. And, on the discovery that modesty kept even 
his encouraged merit silent, the graceful farewell ftintly articnlated was such a stjrle 
of comedy as could come only from a spirit tenderly touched. . • « » Um Sii>IX>NS 
put ^<-} much . . lul into all the raillery of Gan)'medc as really to cover the very boards 
of (be stage. Sbe seemed indeed brought up by a deep magician, and to be forest 
bom. But the retnm to the bahiliments of Rosalind was attended widi that bappy 
supplement to the poet's langoage, where the same terms are i^ipUed to diffiaent per* 

^ona^^es, and the meaning is eNpanded by the discrimination of look, and tOOC, aod 
action,— 'To you I give myself, I am yoi;rs.* 

Campbell {£i/r ^Mn Siddtmtt 1834, ird. H, p^ 68) : The new diaracter whidi 
she peribnned [jo April, 1785] was Uiat of Rosalind. After a successful tzandtkn 
from (hp jTreate.<;t to the gentlest parts of tragedy, it would have been but one step 
further, iu tiie versatility of genius, to have been at borne in the enchanting Rosa- 
lind; and as the character, though comic, is not broadly so, and is as romantic and 
poetical as anything in tragedy, I somewhat grudgingly confess my bdief that her 
pcrf. miancc cf it, though net a failure, seems to have fallen equally short of a tri- 
umph. It appears that she played the part admirably in some particulars. But, 
altogether, Rosalind's character has a gay and feathery ligittncss of spirits which 
one can easily imagine more difficult for Mrs Siddons to assume than the tragic 
meekness of Dfsilt mona. In Vcu Like It Rosalind is the SOul of the piece; 
.Ti(!cd only hy the Clown (arni, oh that hnlf the so-calkil wise were as clever as 
Shakcsijcarc's clowns!), she has to redeem the wiiducssof a forest and the dulncss 
of rustic life. Her wit and beaoty have <to throw a sumhine in the shady place.' 
Abate but a spailc of her qiirit, and we shouKl become, in the forest scenes, as mel< 
ancholy and moralising as Jannes. Shakespeare's Rosalind, tl , fore, requires the 
gayest and archest representative. In a letter from Mr Young, which I have before 
me, he says, * Her Rosalind wanted iwtthcr playfulness nor feminine sofUtess; but it 
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was totally without arcUocss,*— not because she did not properly conceive it; but bow 
«oiuldsuchaeoiniieiiaiio«bcardi?* Hera aloiie, I believe, b her whole prafeoional 
cuccr, Mrs Siodons fiooad * ritnl who beat her out of a single character. The rival 

Rosalind was >Irs Jordan; but those who best remember Mr.s Jordan will be the 
Last sarpriscd at her dtfcating her great contemporary in this one instance. Mrs 
Jordan was, perhaps, a little too much of the romp in some touches of the part ; but, 
allttgdher, she had die nolMtf of it to e degree that Shake^ware himself, if be had 
beta a living spectator, would have gone behind the scenes to have saluted her for 
her success in it. Akna Seward, who, though her taste was exceedingly bad in 
many points, had a due apprcciatioa of our great actress, speaks of her as follows in 
the part of Rosilind : * For the fint time I saw the justly cetebraled Mrs Siddohs in 
comedy, in the part of Rosalind ; but though her smile is as enchanting as her frowa 
is magnificent, as her tears are irresistible, yet the playful scintili^liuni of colloquial 
wit, which most strongly mark that character, suit not the btddonian form and coun- 
lenance. Then her dress was injudicious. The scrupulous prudery of decency pro* 
4noed an ambiguous vestment, that seemed ndther male nor female.* ■ Btit,^HiS8 
Seward adds,* when she first came on as the Princess, nothing could be more charm- 
ing, nor than when she resumed her original character, and exchanged comic spirit 
for dignified tenderness.' 

The Scotsman:* Shakespeare has, in this character of Rosalbd, left more to 
the creative genius of the actor than perhaps in any other of his female characters. 
Hence, the author and actor have not far from equal shares in the finished work ; it 
is wd merely that Miss Faikit, in her Rosalind, does justice to the icprodoction of 
Siakespeare's creation ; she completes and illuminates 'for US his OGOcqition. The 
singularly acute and subtle .sympathy by which this complement is given to the work 
of the great dramatist, produces on cQcct like that of sunlight oo some fair laud- 
acape^— beautiful before the delicate and generous light flows over it, bul^ after, glow* 
jog with the very perfection of theretofore unlmagincd loveliness. This exceptional 
partnership of .-luthor and actor imparts or.c of its great charms to Miss FaI'CIT's rc;^f- 
reseotatioa of Rosalind; there is so much of her own in it that we sometimes forget 
thsi there is in it anything not her own, and are brought bade with a start to Iho 
remembrance (hat, after all, it is pkying, and not reel living and loving, that is goii^ 
on before us. It may be a l;ind of conscientiousness of part-proprietorsai[i in the 
chararfcr of Rosalind that in her rrprcscntation of it heightens the always hich finish, 
aud rctiacs the always delicate handling, which Miss Taucit bestows uu her acting; 
certainly a oMne exquisite and graceful piece of dramatic ait playgoers may fairly 
despair of seeing, .and playeiS'-of presenting. Even Shakespeare has given us no 
other such ou'.liiic r f an airy, romantic, sensitive female nature joined to great spright- 
liness, resolution, tenderness, and wit; and MiSS Faucit's hllin^^ in of this rare out- 
line is perfectly harmonious. Not a word, or tone, or gesture jar:> upon us from fiist 
to last; nothing disturbs the ideal that, from Rosalind's earliest appearance, we repre- 
sent to curfclves, but every touch adds new graces and new charm? F.^pccially in 
the sudden mutations of mood and style that so frequently occur during the adven- 
tures of Ganymede in the forest, was the perfect congruily of MlSS Faucit's concep- 
tion conspicuous; never by chance, in alt these changes, did she show or hint in 

* A newsp.)prr cutting, undated, kindly »cnc to me by a correspondent. It ccruinly deterves 
yrw i v atl on, if cnly for dw two or thrae gliaipm which it itivcs ut of lock, tone, or cature ia paik 
tieular paaMgca.— £j>. 
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Rosalind augbt that «•» not in haniMty witb everything ihat vest before and was (» 
come after. When, for examplet after the mock marriage, Orlando is summoned 

away to attend l!ic Duke, and Rosalind goes off in a fit of pouting ..nd tear*, the 
coun'.crft, iting w r.s fo admirably done as to induce the momentary Kuicy that her 
character had broken down under the strain of self-deajlng deccpUuu. But in an 
instant a radiant smile, growing to a half-niling laogh, altered the whole cturent, 
and gave ui- l ack ihe arch yet earnest woman who ovcrfi \\\\\ gayc?y, I tcav.se 
she has in her hand all that her heart desu-cs, and can afford to toirnciu hi ri jlf by 
balking herself of it, because she is so sure of it. Another admirable touch of 
harmonising colour, so to speak, is conveyed in the partly involuntary and nervous 
laughter that the assumed Ganymede gives way to; with curious felicity expressing 
at once raaideiily r.b.rm lest Ikt dii;;uisL bl,: ;uld f ill to screen her, and maidenly glee 
she can ill repress at the knowledge that the man she loves, loves her and is at her 
c omm a n d. 

The Glasgow Constitutional (17 February, 1847) : So prolific is Miss Helts 
Fal'CIT's r-' nius. — so entirely has she ar'optcd and improved upcm the concej.ti, :i of 
Shakespeare, — tliat above two ihudi ot ihc choruiug image, which is painted iuuciiLIy 
on every mind which witnessed it, is oitirely her own. It is quite Shakespearian, but 
it is not to be found in Shakespeare. Her pantomime would be nearly as eiTectivc if 
she never said a word. The step, the smile, the arch look, the cxqui.site playfuln^ iS, 
the uniform grace, the passing maUce, and lasting kindness of heart, ore all her own. 

The Axt JOtniNAL (January, 1867— cited by W. C. Russell, Repnsentativt 

Artors, p. 410) : l ike all true artists, [Lady Martin] manifestly works from within 
outward. Wliatever character she assumes has a truth and unity wliich could be 
produced in no other way. Consider her, for example, in As You Like It. It is 
dear that she has entered into the soul of Rosalind, nor realised that alone, but all 
the life of the woman and her surroundings .is well. Rosalind's word.s ther«.fore, 
sparkle upon her lips as if they were the DlTsjiriirL^ nf the moment, cr d. ! n into 
tenderness as if her very Orlando were thrilling her heart wrdx tones that are but 
faint echoes of her own emotion. All she says and docs seems to grow out of the 
Utoation a.- i' i: were seen and heard for the first time. She takes us into .\rden 
with her, and makes r.,^ feel, with the other free fore<fcrs of this glorious woodland, 
what a charm of sunshine and grace that clear, buoyant spirit diffused among its 

melancholy boughs Her charactets seem to be to her Uving things, ever fresh^ 

ever firil of interest, and on which her tmaginatmn is ever ai work. They must 
mingle witb her hfe, even as the thiclccoming fancies of the poet mingle with Ids. 
As, therefore, her rare womanly nature deepens and expands, so do they take % 
deeper tone and become interfused with a more accomplished grace. 



COSTUME 

E. W. Godwin {The Arehiteet^ Z May, 1875): This play refers distinctly to & 
time prior to the succe«sinn of Anne of Brittany, for her duchy was the last of the 
princedoms added to the crown by her marriage with the King of France. The lime 
of the action, therefore, belongs to some period befote the commencement of the sti£^ 
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teeolb century, and ibe reign of Louis XI (1461-14S3), contemporary with that of 
our Edward IV, b probably as lale as we can aafely place it Arcbiteeture has veiy 
little to do with the scenery of this comedy. Indeed, there is no need of its intra* 
duction at all. The First Act gives: I. An orchard near Oliver's house. 2. A lawTi 
before the Duke's palace. 3. A room in the palace. Now there is nothing to call 
for any buildings in i and 2, and the 3d Scene may just as well be enacted on the 
Uwn (2) as in a room. In the Second Act we have for the 2d Scene a roouk m the 
palace, occurring again in the 1st Scene of the Third Act. Both scenes are extremely 
short, and might be omitted without doing any violence to the conduct of the plot. So, 
too, the 3d Scene of the Second Act may be the same as the 1st of the Fiist And as 
all the test of the action is In the Forest of Arden, there is really no need of any archi- 
tectural scenen.- in A; Yen Like It. 

The costume ot I46i-I45>3 was not so extravagant in France as it was in Eng- 
land. In the Court of Duke Frederick wc should see dcubkis and gowns of silk 
wlvet and cloth of gold; rich embroideries In Venice gold, chiefly of the net and 
pine-apple pattern ; deep triounlngs of fiv or velvet to collars, cafis, and skirts' of 
Rosalind's and Cclia's dros^ s; and various other things, £sucb as are required for 
the] plays of iltnry VJ and Rkhard III. But there are SO many MSS of this time, 
eqtedslly in the Imperial and National Libruies in Fsris, and their illuminations 
icreal so many JiiTLTcnt styles of toilette, that the power of selection to % certala 
extent and within certain. limits is in our hands, and our dccirion in these matters 
must therefore be more or less icfluenced by the phyiique of the actor or actress. 
For the more we know of the costume of the past, the more satisfied we are that we 
ean amid, if we chooee, those coriotitiet of dress where the ludicroos is predominsnt^ 
and which, by .ircuring untiniely laughter, interfere sndly ^^'i'h the dramatic action. 

[Godwin h:i ; referred tgrihe costume of the Ume of F.dward IV as appropriate to 
this play, of which costume he wrote as follows in the same journal of 6 February :j 
Fashion in costume was now begirming that activity of Ufe which is so acutely felt at 
present. ETCiy new thing, no matter how inappropriate, provided only it were 
brought out in France, was sure to he received in Fni^lmd. Cos'H" materials, such as 
silk, satin, velvet, cloth of gold, and lur of sabics, were worn even by bo)'S. Heavy 
diains of gold, and girdles of the same material and of stiver gilt, were so common 
as to make it necessary to forbid the use of them, except lo such persons as were pos- 
sessed of 40/. a year. In 1464, Edward IV tried to govern i!; • f>ishicn by Act of 
Parliament, by which only lords had privilege of wearing the indecently short jackets 
or doublets hitherto worn by koights and squires. The pikes or points of the shoes 
and boots were limited to a length of 2 inches, excepting only those of the nobility, 
who had the privilr:;?* of wearing them from 6 to as much as 24 inches Icng Stuff- 
ing of wool, or as we should call it paddings was used to such an extravagant degree 
by the fine young gentlemen of the period that their shoulders looked absolutely 
dkefbrmed. In die armour there is the same padded, bulging look which we iccog* 
nisc in the civil costume. . . . The silk surcrat of enr'.ier days was seldom or e%*er 
used, but instead of it they wore either a tabard of arm.*, as worn by heralds, or a 
long sleeveless cloak open at the sides. The costume of the ladies was as costly and 
extravagant as that of the gentlemen. The gowns bad enonnously wide borders of 
furor velvet. Conical caps, as mu .1 three-quarters of a yard high, were quite the 
correct thing; loose fine kerchiefs hung from the top of them, reaching nearly to the 
ground. One of these head- dresses, when bordered by wings, was known at the 
time by die name of 'bntlerOys* and head-dresses of this kind, made of stardied and 
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wired lawn» nay j'et be seen in St. LO, vitfa the batterfly*s wings and' all complete is 

they were worn four centnries ago. 

[In the costume of the time of Richard III there was v< ry linlc c!5aDj;e from that 
just dcscribed.j The embroidered pattern of this time wa* litui ccmix>ied of what 
was called 'the nett and pyne apple,' a decoration that seems to have been not onlf 
a {jreat favourite, but a \cry long-lived one. For the bead, men osedbatS of estate, 
the ro!ls hi-hir'.d r.ri'l tli - '.K' ks (pecks) before; little round caps or bonnets [J-o>::!i), 
with fur edging and a feather, something like a lady's modem pork -pie hat; aiid the 
cq>e with its liood. Top>boots, 9 or xo inches higher than the knee and very long 
pdnted toes, were cominonly worn. The doublets and gowns were of satin, velvel» 
or cloth of gold lined with velvet, many of them being richly embroidered with per- 
sonal bnrl^.v'S or the fashionable pattern above mentioned. In the ladies' dresses we 
note tirst ibc disappearance of the tall head-gear, and in its place we see a reasonable 
caul or net of gold con6ning the hair at the back of the head, with a veiy 6ne ker* 
chief stiffened into shaj)c as in the preceding reign. .... On ordinary occasions the 
hair seems to have Ixcn worn looS'. !y hanging over the shoulder, ait naturtL It 
requires no wonderful wit to render such a costume cmineutly pleasing. 

Richard Grant White {Studifs in Shakespeare, 18S6, p. 242) : It would seem 
as if all the Rcsalinds — all of them — laid themselves cut to defy 1. >th Shakespeare 
and c<»nmon sense in this nutter [of costume] to the utmost of attainable possibility. 
Vnien they QOne before us as Ganymede, they dress themselves not only as no maa 
or boy in England, but as no human creature within the narrow seas, was dressed in 
Shakespeare's lime. Instcaii cf a doublet, they dm a kind of short tunic, girJlcil at 
the wai.st and hanging to the knee. They wear long ^'ockings, gcncrany <: f .'ill:, 
imagining them to be hose, and ignorant, probably, that in Siiakespcare's time there 
were not a dozen pair of silk hose in all England. Nevettheless, they gp about with 
nothing bat light silk stockings upon their legs amid the underwood and brambles 
of the Forest of Ardcn. With some appreciation of this absurdity, one distinguished 
actress in this part wears long buttoned gaiters, which are even more anachronistic 
than the silk stockings. Upon their heads (hey all of them, without exception, wear 
a sort of hat which was unknown to the msseuline head in the days of Elizabeth and 
James, — a low- crowned, broad-brimmed something, mf^rc li!;t' u hat is known to ladit s 
of late years as a ' Gainsborough' than anything else that has bccu named by milli- 
ners. If a man had appeared in the streets of London at that day ia such a hat, he 
would have been hooted at by all the 'ptenttces in Easteheapi. There was not in all 
the Forest of Ardcn a wolf or a bear, of the slightest pretension to fasliion, tliat would 
not have Iiowl'-d at the sight of such a head-gear. Brio'ly, the Rosalinds cf !he stage 
are pretty impossible monsters, tinlike anything real that ever was seen, unlike any- 
thing thiA covdd have been accepted by their lovers for what they pretend to be, and 
particularly imlike that which Shakespeare intended that they should be. 

Let us see what Shakespeare did intend his Rosalind to be when she was in the 
Forest of Arden. .... Plainly, when the young princesses set forth on their wild 
adventure they did all that they could to conceal the femudne beauty of their faoesL 
Celia puts herself in the dress of a woman of the lower classes. Rosalind ■Miw«f 
rot merely the costume of a young man, but that rf a martid y^ut!;, :i''7.ost of a 
swashbuckler. She says that she will have ' a swashing and a martial outside,' as 
well as carry a boar-spear in her hand and have a curtle-axe upon her thigh. And, 
by the way, it is amniing to see the litenlness with whieb tte stage Rosalinds take 
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up Ibe text and rig themselves out in conformity with their construction, or it may Xya 
the oonventionat it<^ constnictioD, of it TIaey carry, among odwr dai^iog fallal*, 
K little axe in tlieir bdts cr strapped across their shoolden. But Rosalind's < curtle> 
axe ' wa5 mcrt ly a f iiort s .v> r ], which she should wear a* any soldierly young fellow 

of the day would wear his sword. 

Thus browned, and with her hair tied up in tove-knols, after the fnshion of tli ? 

young military' dandies of that time, with her boar-spear and her cutlx^s, she woui. 
yet have revealed her sex to any discriminating masculine eye ha l it not tx.fn lor 
certain pecuUaritics of costume in Shakespeare's day. There were thu> doublet and 
the trunk-hoee. Rosalind, histead of wearing a tnnie or short gown, cut up to the 
hnees, should wear the Teiy garments that she talks so much about, and in which I 
never saw a Rosalind npp^ar upon the stage. A douV)lct was a short jacket with 
close sleeves, fitting ti_:;ht to the body, and coming down only to the hip or a s^ivf 
little below it. Of course ils form varied somewhat with tcmpf»rary fashion, and 
sometimes, indeed, it stopped at the waist To this garmcot the hose (which wem 
not stockings, but the whole covering for the leg from shoe to doublet) were attached 
by silken tai'S railed points. Dut during the greater part of Shakespeare's life wlmt 
were called truiik-bosc were worn; and these, being stuffed out about the waist and 
the upper part of the thigh with bombast or what wu called cotton-woot, entirely 
reversed t!.c natural outline of man's fi- ire Ijctween theVaist and the mid lle of the 
thigh, and made it imi>oss;ble to tell, so far as shape was concerned, whether the 
wearer was of the male or female sex. Rosalind, by the doublet and hose that 
Shakespeare had in mind, would have concealed the womanliness of her figure evea 
more than by faer umber she would have darkened^ if not eclipsed, the beaoty of her 
face. This crncmlmrnt of forms, which would at on^-c have betrayed licr both to 
father and lover, was perfected by a necessary part of her costume as a young man 
living a forest hfe : these were boots. An essential part of Rosalind's dress as Gany- 
mede is loose boots of soit tawny leatfier, coming up not only over leg, but partly over 
thighf and almost meeting the puflcd and bombasted trunk -hose. To complete this 
ccftnmc in character, she sliould wear a cenr5e ni?L-ct cloak and a b].-it'r. felt hat with 
nariow^ brim and high and slightly conical crown, on the band of which she raiglit put 
a short feather and around it might twist a light gold chain or ritibon and medal. Thus 
diSiguiscd, Rosalind riijiit ir. ^ - d have defied her lover's eye or her fa:licr"s. Thus 
arrayed, the sta;;e Rosalirid might win us to believe that fI'.c was really deluding Orlando 
with the f.mcy that the soul of his mistress had migrated into the Ix ily of a page. TTiis 
Rosalind might even meet the penetrating eye of that old sinner J.i jucs, cx{>crienced 
as he was in all the arts and deceits of men and women in all climes and countries. 
With this Rofalind, Phibc indeed ml:;ht fal! in love ; nn J a riicbc nuut love a m.an. 

Nor arc the perfection of Rosalind's di-guise and ro.nce^Imcnt of h';r sex from the 
eyes of her companions important only in regard to licr supposed relations with them. 
It is essential to the development of her character, and even to the real significance 

of what she says and does Rosalind, for all her soft, sweet apprchensivcncss 

and doubt al<iut Orlando's value of that whirh she has i:;iven to him before he ha<l 
shown that he desired it, enjoys the situation in which she is placed. She sees the 
fun of it, as Celia, for example, hardly sees it; and she relishes it with the keenest 
appetite. If that situation is not enijiiuc-i. i. d for the spectators of her little mysterious 
mask of love by what is, for them, the - dr.te anil pi rfoctly probable and natural 
deception of Orlando, Rosalind lacks the vcr)' rca^>: a > : l ier being. To enjoy what 
•he docs and what she is, to give her our fullest .syu ] by, ^ must not he called 
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vpoo to make bilim ireiy Imd Hut Oriando does not we duit dK b die «amn iMt 
be lovet; whik at die same tine we mmt cee tfiat he feeb that araond dds aaaqr lad 

there is floating a mysterioia atmosphere of tenderness, of enchanting fancy, and of a 
most delicate sensitive neso. Moreover, wc muit see that Rosalind herself is at rest 
about her incognito, and that she can say her tender, witty, boy-zna^ked sayii^ 
ttDdutnihed bf the least ooosckMisaeai that Oriando's eyes can see tfaroos^ the doab> 
let and hrise, which at once become her first concern, her instant thought, uhen she 
b told plainly that he is in the f orest of Arden. Tae perfection of her disguise is 
thus essential to the higher purpose of the comedy. Rosalind was fair; but *ha 
having seen her in her farflliaat beantjr at the oavt of her asQiping uncle, we mot he 
oonteni, as she was, to see it browned to the hoe of fixest cspesne and deprived of 
all the pretty coquetries of personal a(!ommcnt which set so well upon her sex, and 
to find m her, our ver)' selves, the outward seeming of a somewhat overbold and 
soldierly young fellow, who is living, ualf-ahepherd, half-hunter, in welcomed cxsok- 
fMUkiooahip with a hand of gentlemanly ouUawa. Unless all this is set veiy dcaiiy 
and miini^u^.<.ab1y before as by the physical and merely external 2p->earance of ov 
heroine, there is an incongruit>- fatal to the idea of the comedy, and directly at van* 
ance with the clearly dcrmcd intentions of its writer. 

, That incongruity always exists in a greater or less degree in the perfonnaoce of 
an the Rosalinds of the stage. I can make no exception. In case of the best Roan- 

lindi I have ever seen, tVc 5i:ppcs:t:cn th-t Orlando was deceived, or that any othei 
man could be deceived, in the sex of Ganj-mede was absurd, preposterous. They all 
drcsa the page in such a way, they all play the page in such a way, tkat his woman* 
hood is salieoL It looks from his eye, it is spoken from his lips, jnst as phdnly as it 
is revealed by his walk and by the sh2;~c and action of the things he wallcs with. 
Thnt they should dress the part wiih : ..ale coquetry is, if not laudable, at least 
admt&sible, excusable. The highest sccie of ait is perhaps not powerful e&cagh to 
lead a woman to lay aiide, before astcnibled hnndredSk all the grsoes peodiar to her 
sex ; but sorely no artist, who at this at^e of the world's appreciation of Shakc^me 
ventures to undertake the rcprescntaticn of this character, oujrbt to fail in an appre- 
hension of its clearly and simply defined external traits, or in the action by which 
those traits are revealed. .... 

(P. 256) : AD this maybe very tme, oar gendy smillog manager replies; bat do 
70a suppose that yoa are going to get any actress to l»-cwn her face and rig henelf 
up 50 that she will 3ctu2.11y lock like a young huntsman, and play her part so that a 
man might unsuspectingly take her for another nun ? O most verdant critic, do yoa 
not know why it is actresses come before the poblic? It is for two reasons, of wUdh 
it would be herd to say which is the more potent: to have the pnblic del^j^ in them, 
and to get money. It is in t^f-nselves personally that they wish to interest t>:eir audi- 
ences, not in their author or his cmtions. .... She must have an of^xTrtimity to 
exhibit herself and her * tdlettes;* capedalty both, but paiticnlarly the latter. And, 
O most priggish and carping critic, widi yonr masty nodoos abovt what Shsikespeaie 
meant and audi fosty folly, the public like it as it is. They care more to see a pretty 
woman, with a pretty figwv, prancing saucily about the stage in silk tights and behav- 
ing like neither man nor woman, than they would to see a booted, doobleted, £eU« 
hatted Rosalind behaving now like a real man and now like a real woman. To 
which the critic replies, O mostS^Ment and worldly-wise manager, I know all that; 
and, moreover, that it is th" reason why, inftcad of a Rosalind of Shakespeare's make 
ing, we have that hybrid thiiig, the stage Rosalind. 
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JOHNSON'S LOVE m A FOUEST 

In 1723, CHARLii:s Johnson, wbo apparently relieved hii mind after llie duties of 
Iceeping a tavern in Bow Street by unbending it over Sbakeqieare, had iniiueace 
enough with Cibbcr and withWilks to induce thcra to bring out at Dniry Lane, where 
it ran for flix niglits, his veision of As You Like wliich lie ie«nained Lev* m a 
/•'ores/. 

Thb vtnibn or perverrion, with its monstrous jumble of plays, would have leodved 
no notice here, were it not that, curiously enougli. It anticipates Gkorcb Sams ia 

devising a lovc mntch and mnrriage between Ja'^ucs and Cclia. Johnson's Z?raw^7//j 
Ptrsona will, of themselves, give a sufficient indication of the composite character of 
this hodge-podge : 'Jaques; Orlando; Alberto, the banished Duke ; Adam; Oliver; 
Duke Frederidc; Aniens; Robert de Bois; Le Ben; Charks, Usster of the Duke^t 
Academy; Rosalind; Celia; I^yramus; Wall; Moonshine; Thisby.* 

Gfnfst (iii, loi) gives a qmopsis of the play which is more than amply full« and 
is as follows : 

Act FirU: The wrestling between Orlando and Chailes is turned into a regular 
combat in the Lists, — Chailes aoouses Qrlaodo of lieasoB ; several q)eeches are intra* 

duced from Ricluird IL 

Act StconU: When Duke Alberto enteiswitb his friends, the S}x>ecb about the 
wounded stag is very properly taken from the First Lord and given to Jaques; an 
improvement \sie\ whidi is still retained on the stage^n the next scene between the 
same parties, notwitlistanding Touchstone is omitted, yet Jaques gives the description 
of his meeting with a fool, — much, howrw r, of his j ut in this scene is left out veiy 
injudiciously, as is still the cas€ when As 31;/ Lihe It is acted. 

Att Third: The veises which C^Ua ooglit to read are ondtted, and Touchstone's 
burlesque veises are given her instead, — when Orlando and jfaqucs enter, they Ix-^iii 
their conversation as in the original, and end it with part of the First Act of Muck 
AdOf—^is^tf, speaking what Benedick says about women, — when Rosalind and Celia 
come forward, Jaques walks off with Cetia^Rosslind omits the account of dme*s 
diflferent paces^ — Jaques tetuns with Celia and makes knre to her, after which he has 
a soliloquy patched np from Benedick and Touchstone, with some additioos from C 

Johnson. 

A(t Fourth bcgitis with a conversation between Jaques and Rosalind, in which he 
tells her of his love to Celia,-^ the scene between Orlando and Rosalind consider* 
able omissions arc made, and Viola's speech, ' She never told her love,' &c., is inserted, 
— Robert (Jaques) dc Bois brin:;s the Wr.rxly n.-i!)1<in to Rosalind, instead of Oliver, 
who does not appear after the I'irst Act, — Robert says that he (not Oliver) was the 
peiaon rescued from die lioness^ ■ ■ fhst Oliver had killed himself, &c— ihc Act con- 
cludes with the Second Scene of Shakespeare's fifik Aei, in whIdi RoaaUnd desires 
all the parties on the 5!agc to meet her to morrow, — Jaquesaud Cdia are made in 
some degree to supply the jilace of Sylvius and Phclx;. 

Act Fifth consists chiefly of the burlesque tragedy of Pyramus and Tliisbe from 
Mldswnmtr Nights Dream : this is represented before the Duke, while Rosalind Is 
changing her dress, instead of Toudistone's description of the quancl^when Rosa- 
lind returns, the pliy ends much as in the original, except that Jaques marries CcliSy 
instead of going in quest of Duke l i i dcrick, and that the Epilogue is omitted. 

[Sec also the notice in ' Music,' fast, of a composition by HeM&Y CaREY, called 

The Huntsman s Sou^, introduced in Love in a ForcU.^ 
33 
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MUSIC 

VruUr thegrcciu wood tree. 

Act II, Sceoe t. Lines 3-9. 
Alfmd Rom {Mndiotk tfSiaie^eane JUiaict Loodon, 1878, P> 6) ^ Befiae I 

^}eak for myself as to the music belonging to this beautiful pastoral, I wish to let Mr 
Linli y l>2 L. in]. The fi l lowing arc his words respecting the music for Amiens : • In 

• thii charming play iic vcral songs arc introduced, two of which have bccu dciighttully 
*«et to mu^e by l>x AtatB. Of both dieie faeces the Doctor b«s omitted to notioe 
'•ome of the words; a circumstance greatly to b- r ,Tcttcd, and difficult to be 

• accounted for. The first song, " Under the greenwood trt c," is in the play followed 

• by a chonis, " VMio doth ambitioa shun," which could not so well have been sung 
<to tiie opening strain, but how easily, and wifb vliat stqierior cbancteristic eflec^ 
< could he not have praeeeded with the cboniB in qoertioD.' Dr Azne*s felicitoat 
setting of Amicns's first song, ' Uin! r tl: j i^rt-mwood tree,' is of course well known 
to every one who cares for Shakespeare and for music. It had at (irst seemed to me, 
as to Mr Linley, singular that the Doctor had not indoded the words, ' Who dolh 
ambition shun,* in his composition^— setting them to another, or varied, strain, of coune; 
but it has since occurred to inc, that at all events it docs not follow, but that the Doc- 
tor may have composed 'Who doth nir,V't!i<in jlum ' as a cliorus, ftllrwin^; the stage- 
direction of * All together here,' and yet that it may ncucr have D:cn printiJ. Ail 
who are interested in old opera and oratorio mnric know how wunercifully diomses 
•nd ledtatives are left unptiv.tid. It must also be remembered that there is a cer- 
tain amount of most characteristic dialogue, which takes place Ixtwr tn the r.' cf 
Amiens's song and the introduction of the chorus. [For the purpose of showifig 
that *m tkt drama **Under the greenwood tree" and "Who doth ambition shaa" 
are really two distinct pieces,* RoSe here cites lines 10-37 of this same scene, and 
then continues:] Observe the expression used by Jaques, 'Come, sing; and you tliat 
' will not, hold your tongues.' From this it plainly seems that |a"]u-:s IcKiks for a 
chorus; and although Amiens replies, 'I'll end the song,' that would merely relate 
to Ae fiut Aat he is the leader tA the resttr-the solo singer whenever, not merely a. 

is required, but also the little piece of solo requiupment which often belongs to 
a chorus. 

The want which in litis case Mr LiAL£Y felt, he has in some measure supplied, so 
far as his own work was ooocemed, by composing mnric to the words,* Who doth 
ambition cliun' as a chorus to follow at once upon Dr Ame's song. Still, the 
dramatic effect is not attained, as Mr Linley has written his chorus for first and 
second sopranos and bass (with a view to performance in the drawing-room only), 
and not for male voices entirely, as required by the stage situation. 

Dr Ame's melody has been arranged as a glee for four male voices by Stu Hbhmy 
B!SHor,f\\ A in that form was introduced into the operatised Comedy of Errors. [He 
also arr.in ri T >r Am"'s melody for Voice and Piano in his Thi :.'/• '/;• of the ATuiie 
in As You Like It, 1^2^, pp. 34-37. — AVu^ Shakspere Society, p. 4.] There is a little 
three-voiced * Under the greenwood tree* in a book of vocal compositions by Mmu 
Hc^TF.R Park (date, about 1790). Lastly, as iar as I at present know, dwielsa 
ver)' cb! or.iti- ^f^ttin^x of the song by Stafford SstiTit, 1792. The first soprano part 
of this composition, which is a glee for four voices, Is of a somewhat ilorid character, 
and the glee altogether is one which I doubt not, if it were diiUully performed, wonld 
give much pleasure to the Shakespearian musician. 
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Tub Nxw Skaksfus SociETy (Zw/ of Songs^ Seiict VIII, UUetUanitit 

Kb. 3» p> 4) adds the following settings : 

Edward Smith Biccs, about i8co. Three voices. 

G, A. MACFARRSMf XS69. SopTAQo, Alto, Tcoor, Bats. Novello's Part-Song 

H. JV. WAUttttc^ tSySb Soprano, Alto, Tenor, Ban. Part«Soiig. Norelto. 

[In OecheluXvser's adaptation for the German stage {1870), a setting, as a duet, 
of this fioog u giveo, composed by £0 Thielr^ Hof kapellmeister in De&sau.J 

BUnWt dUWf tkou winterwittde. 

Act II, Scene vii, Lines 185-197. 

RoFFE p. 9) : Dx AKi\F's beautiful setting of this song is of course known 

to ever)' one who thinks of Shakespeare and music. It docs, however, really seem 
•omewbat >ingular that tKe Doctor should bare omitted to mc die burthen * Heigh, 
bo I die boUy,' &c. It cannot but be cori-M r d as a great mistake not to have set 
the poem entire. A/r Linley has remarked ujwn the fact of this omission, and has 
accordingly composed the music himself for the burthen, and has added it to Dr 
Ante's mdody. Mr Linley, as I hn^rae, has executed bis self-imposed task very 
felicitously, and it can hardly be conceived that any one, after hearing the song with 
Mr Link y's addition, would ever desire to hc \r tlie Doctor's beautiful melody with- 
out Shakespeare's ' Heigh, ho ! the holly,' as made musical by Mr Linley. N. B.— 
Any bariloDe, dcsirouB of singing Amiens's song with Linley's addition, will ftid the 
whole flow on very pleasantly by ttan^Msidon into fbe key of Eb, which will Aen 
make the highest note fall on the upper F. 

Mtt R. J. Stevess has set this song in its entirely as a four-voiced glee, for 
soprano, alto, tenor, and bass, producing a very attractive composition of its kind ; 
and StR. ffstatr BfSHOPt having harmonised Dr Ame's air for four male voices (to be 
introduced into the operatised Comedy cf Err r\, has added, with the proper 
acknowledgement to Mr Stevens, the burthen from hii glee. In this ca5c Sir Henry 
has raised the key from Bb, the original key, as sung by Mr Lowe (at least according 
to the printed oopy), to C, so as to ose an alto voice for the melody, accompanied by 
two tenors and a bass. Of Dr Ame's melody, strictly, Aere is another arrangement, 
as a glee for four male voices, by the eminent glee composer Jons DAf/BY. In this 
case the original key is retained, so that the glee might be called one for three tenors 
and a bass. 

In a collection of Vocal Music composed by Samvbl WsBBBt tke younger, pub* 
liohcd about 1830^ wiU be found an elaborate setting of this song as a gke for five 

voices. 

There is a setting of this song by the Hon. Mrs Dycb Sombre. This is a slow 
air (in the key of D), and suitable for either contralto or baritone, or, indeed, for any 
voice, the compass being only firom the lower Cf to D. The melody is simple, and 
not without a certain feeling, however remote from the merits of that of Dr Ame. 
The burthen * Heigh, ho,' &c. is omitted. 

There is also a setting of this song by Aares ZtimsKMAN, which I find reviewed 
in The Alhenattm for 27 June, 1S63. I transcribe the words of the critic, who, of 
this and of another compoFtiim by Mi.'s Zimmerman, writes that they ' go far to jiis- 

* tify the reputation gained by this young lady in the Royal Academy.' The critic 
then goes on to g^ve bis view, that * there is a certttn nngractousness of character in 

* the Shakcqieare song, referable, no doubt, to the words ; but be it right, be it wron^ 
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<we prefer Arne's rendering. Tbe nuxture of melandioly, melody* and fresbneM in 

lus setting is almost unparagoncd in the library of Shakespeare's songs.' 

Tbe latest setting of tliis son^', tliat I have h«ard of, is a ' pait-ioog ' oompoied 
JR. ScHACU/tSK, and published in 1865. 

TUB New Shaxspzrb Socbtt ^— 

AfRS A. S. Bartholouew {first MotTNSSV)» xSSJ. Fwt SoiiB. S., A.» T., B. 

•Six four ;i.irt nj;s,' No. 3. Novello. 

G. A. Macfarken, 1864. Fart Song. S., A., T., B. Novello. ' Choral Songs,* 
Ma 7. 

[In OECHELKAUSCIt*S ftdl^tation a setting of this song, as a Baritone Solo with 
aale chorus, is given, composed by Ed. Tm£LS, Hof kapellmeister in Dessau.} 

Flwn the east to tvesUme Inde. 

Act III, Scene U, Lines 87-92. 

The New Shakspere Society {lb. p. 5) : — 

Six AkTHUR S. SuLuyAN, 1865. Solo, Soprano. Called ' Rosalind.' Metxler 
ft Co. He adds a spurious verse : 'Rgsa U nd, of many ports,' &c. [See lines 14ft- 
153 of tbe same scene. It is hardly fair lo csU a verse *spniioas'w1uch is Shake- 
speare's own. Tbe composer merely transferred tbe veisCt which, I think, is <iuite 
peimifisible.— £0.] 

Whai skaU he kaue thai kiUthe Dean f 

Act IV, Scene U; lines t2-aa 

See notes and music adloc^ pp. 227-231. 

Rom (pk X2) : Jatiif Stapfom Smith set this song as a glee for alto, two tenors, 

and b.isi, and omitted the burthen [line 14]. This composition Mr Lisley has 
transferred to his work, adapting it, however, for two sopranos and a bass, .ipologising, 
at the same lime, for tbe liberty of introducing a strain for this burthen : ' Then sing 
him home,' &c. Stu Hiutitr Bismp has written for Tkt CMutfy of Errwrs^ in his 
very eflfective and dramatic style, a setting of this song including tbe burthen. Of 
this work by Sir Henry Bishop, which is in Eh, and for men's voices only, in foui 
parts, it may be noted that in The Shakapeare Album it is reproduced, but trans- 
posed into Ab, snd arranged for soprano, cootralto. tenor, and fasss, soli and 
chorus. 

There is a romposition b%' /// .v.o- Carty, called The Huntsman' s Song in Lcne 
in a Forest^ which is a setting of Shakespeare's song, with an alteration of certain 
wofds in tbe original. [Lfaies z6-i8] are transfeimed into *It was the crest thy 
father wore. Thy father's father long before.' This composition by Carey, as frimttdt 

is on only two lines, the one vornl p.nd the other a simph^ \cs-.. Ther<? njipcars no 
symphony cither for the introduction or the close, and no parts arc given for the 
chorus, which is merely indicated by tbe word * Chorus.' .... No doubt this is the 
Mune piece of music of which mention may be found in an advertisement for a benefit 
at the The.ntrc Royal, Drury Lane, upon Tuesday, 12th of May, 1723, wherein we 
are promised : ' Several Entertainments of Singing and Danrin^^, particularly n Song 
' on the l>caih of a Stag. The words by Shakespeare, set to music by Mr Henry 
* Carey, and sui^ by Mr Ray, accompanied by French Horns, concluding with a 
Dance of Foresteis.' 
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There is a three-part composition to this hunting-song by Dn Phiup Hayes. It 
is in a simple style, and I think has not the burthen, which is given by Carey. 

Thcie b abo in Winen*s CollectloQ a lettiiig of fhii uqg by It, J. Snwa^ 
with the boitlien. The onmpoiiHon b for km nMle voicec 

The New Shaksperk Souety {H. p. 6) : — 
£, EoedM, ittt. ' The hom, the ham.' 

li was a Louett and his lasse. 

Act V, Scene iii, lines 17-34* 

See notes and music ad h<., pp. 262-263. 

ROFFE (p. 16) : [In addition to the settinf^ of this song as a duet by LwLBYf 
there is also] a setting, as a glee, by H.J. Sr£k'£Ars, This is one among that com- 
poMi** &vorite pieces. S«t JSTamr Bisaof has Itkewbe • setting b dis idlo km^ 
which was sung by Wu M. Tree hi the operatised Comtfy tf Errtn, 

Lastly, I find in a Catalogue a setting of this song put down as a 'part-song,* 
composed by .S*. Rbayxo. 1862; and again, another 'part-song' setting by Edhtamo 
t/OMM b to be fcoad in dw programme of a pezftananot st St JameiPs Hall on A* 
asnd of April, 1864. 

The New Skakspere Society (75. p. 7) : — 

F, Stanislaus, z868. Solo, Soprano or Tenor. Ash down. 

G. A. MdCPAMxaH, 1869b But Soog, S.» A., T., B. NoveUo. 

// H/LES, X870. S., A., T., B. NovcUo. 

C. H. Hubert Parry, 1874. 'Spring Soog. *A Garland,' Na 2. Contralto, 
Sung by Mad. Ant. Sterling. Boosey. 

B. FSuTM,ii?i6, Solo, CbotrdtOb AUked IhOlipli Xflham. 
J. Me/sslem, 1877. 

C. Labuneyer, 1S81. ' In the spring-time. 

/>. DAVtBS. Fait Song. Fust song May 7, 18S3, at the Highbury Philharmonic 
Sodelj. 

Dm J* C Sttmea, Nov., 1883. Fart Song. S., A., T., B. Novdio. 

B. LuARD Selby. Part Song. NoveDo. 
J. Booth. Part Song. Novello. 

Michael Watson. Part Song. S., A., T., B. Ashdown. 
[OichblhXussr ^ves a setdng, as n dnet, of 0Us song, by Bo, TTmiM, Hof- 
Icapellmebter in Deisau.] 

Hymen. That is there mirth {» Jieavm, 

Act V, Scene ht. Lines xii-iiS. 
ROFFE (p. 17) : Mr linley, after he has g^vcn the high pruses dtte to Dr Ame's 

compositions for the songs of Amiens, goes on to assi^'n his reasons for not allowing 
this song of Hymen to tfipua at all in hb work. These are Linley's words, with a 
few italics of my own >— ' There b anodier song of Arnets introduced when this play 
<b performed, which begins: *<ThenbtbeK nfatii in Heaven;" but the tp»yA art 

*nof Sfiakerpeare's, neitlicr d'-es the t'.me bear any coraparison with the pastoral sil^ 
• ioc5s and originality of the former pieces.' It is curious that Linley offers not the 
least authority for his assertion [as to the authenticity of the words]. As to his 
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remark upon ^Vmc's selling of this Hftaea sosgyM compared with that of Amiens'* 
song, no one would dispute iti tiutki 

Hymen's Mag bts been aet mt only bjr Aime, but alto (nradi moie luippOy, lo 

my mind) by Sir IIknry Bishop, whose composition I heard, when Sir Henry's 
operatised As You Like It [was first brouj^jbt out], most attractively given by Master 
Longbuist, who personated li^-mcn. ibere are many triplets in the composition, 
which wei« executed tridi a moit agreeable ne a tnm . 

The Nr\v Shakspere Society {Ih. p. 8) : In his setting of the operatised Tvm 
Gentlemen of Verona^ 1821, Sir H. Bishop has, at pp. S1-91, first a Soprano Solo of 
llw fitst fow lines of SemuiJts, Uien a GNfU made up [as Jbllows: 'Good Dokel 
tecdve thy daughter ! Hymen from Heaven brought her. Sndi is great Juno's 
crown : To Hymen, honour and renown !'], and then a duet, one sopnUlO taking the 
liist four lines of Sonnet the other, the first four of Sonnet gj, 

[I have a setting cumposcd by C. D/bi>in, arranged for the Fia&o by J. Addison, 
published bjf GadlEeld— £d.] 

Wedding is great lunos cro-jim. 

Act V, Scene iv, Lines 144-149. 
ROVFB (p. iS) r This has been set by T^mas Cmumr, whose woric, Linlej 
WliteSp*he should have gladly intvodaced had he found it in any degree expressive 

* of the sense of the words.' Lini.ey considered it ' too flippant for the dignity of the 

* sentiments.' He has, therefore, set the words himself, and no doubt with infinite 
snperiorily. Chilcot's settings whidi I have seen, I take to be of about the year 
1740. [I have it anaaged Ibr the PSano by J. Addisoii, CaalfieUi. — Ed.] 

The New Shakspere Society {lb. p, 9) ;— 
B. TovAS, 1883. Fart Song. Unpublished. 
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PLAN OF THE WORK, &c. 

In this Edition the attempt is made, to give, in the abape of TEXTUAL NOTES, OD 
the same page with the Text, alt the Various Readings of As YIm Like /t, from the 

First Folio to the latest critical Edition of the play; then, as Commentary, follow 
tlie N'ot^s \v])ii 1i xh<i Eiliior li.is tliou^^hf wnrtliy of insertion, not only for the purpose 
of clu(.iUaUng itic text, bui at Itnics as illustratiotis of the history of Sbakej>pcarian 
criticism. In the Appendix will be found discussions of subjects, which on the scon 
«f length could not be coatreniently included in the Gomnientanr. 



LIST OF EDITIONS COLLATED IN THE TEXT 



Tjic fmsr Folio 
Thh Seco.vd Fouo 
Tub THtno Fotto 
The Fovrth Foliq ^ . . 
Rowc (First Edition) . . 
RowE (Second Edition) . . 
Pope (Fim Edition) 
Pope (Second Edition) . . 

Theohald (First Edition) 
Theobald (Second Edition) 
Ranmer 

WARBURTOZf 

Johnson 

Capell 

Johnson and Steevens • . 
Johnson and Stceveks . . 
Johnson and Stsevens . . 

Malone 

Steevens 

Rann 

Reed's Steevens 
Reed's Steevens 
Boswell's ALoone , . 
Caloecott 

Knight 

CoLLirR (First Edition) . . 
Halliwell (Folio Edition) 
Singer (Second Edition) 
Dyce (First Edition) . . 
Collier (Second Edition) 

STAL'NTON 

R. Grant White (First Edition) 
Cambruxse (Clark and Wright) 



[F.] .. 
[I--.] 
tF,] . . 

[FJ . ■ 

[Rowe i] 

[Kowe iij 

[Pope J] 

[Pope ii] 

[Thcob. i] 

[Theob. iij 

[Han.] 

[Warb.] 

[lohns] 

[Cap.] 

[Sleev. '73j 

[Sleev.'7S) 

[Steev.*S5] 

[Mai] 

[Stcev.] 

[Rann] 

[Var.'o3] 

[Var.'lj] 

[Var.] 

[Cald.] 

[Knt] 

[CoM i] 

[Hal] 

[Sing, ii] 

[Dyce i] 

[Coll.. ii] 

[Sta.j 

[Wb. i] 

[Cam.] 
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1623 
1633 

1664 

1685 

1709 
1714 

1728 

1733 
1740 

»744 
«747 
1765 

(?) 1765 
1773 
«77« 

178s 
1790 

1793 
(?) 1794 
1S03 

1813 
1821 

tSjR 
184I 

1842 
1856 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1858 
IS61 
1863 
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APPENDIX 



Globe (Clark and Wmgbt) . ? 

Keichtley 

Chakles and Mary Cowden-Clarke 
DvcB (Seeona Edition) 

Clarendon (William AldisWugut) 

Dyce (Third Edition) 

Collxek (Third Edition) 

Hudson 



[Coll. uij 
[Rife] 
[Hods.] 
[Wkii] 



[Dyce it] 

[Cla.] 

[Dyce iii] 



[Glo.] 
[Ktly] 
[Qarkc] 



. . iSfif 
.. 1864 

(?) !»♦ 
1866 

i«77 
. . 1875 
.. 1877 

187S 
.. 1880 

S883 



R. GftAMT WuiTK (Seoood Ediuoa) . . 



In the TKXTVAL Notes the wftcSuA Ti indkatea the a^ement of the Sccoad, 
Third, and Fouith FoUoa. 

The omiaaioa of the apoatvophe fa fhe a pecdiari^ of that edition, it not gene* 

rally noted. 

The &ign + iadicates ibe agreement of RowE, Pope, Theobald, Hakher, Wae> 
BtntTON, and J0HM9ON. 

When WARBtntTON precedes Hanker in the TcElnal IlQln,itiadicalealhat HAM* 

MER has followed a suggestion of Warburton's. 

The words cct. afler any reading indicate that it ia the reading of aU other 
•ditiooa. 

The words et seq. indicate tne agreement of aD anliaeqnent aditiooa. 

The abbrcvintirn [suhs.) indicates that the reading is suh-Jantia!ly given, 3. id t!-it 
immaterial variations in spelling, punctuation, or stage directions are disre^jarde 1 

An Emendatioo or Conjecture which is given in the Commentary is not repeated 
in the Testnat Notes onlett ithat been adopted bf aanhaeqneat editor; aor is 
added to any name in the Testoal Notes onless the naaaa happfns to be tint of an 
editor, in which case its omission would be misleading. 

The colon is used as it is in German, as eqtuvalent to ' namely.' 

All dtatioQS of Acts, Scenes, and Lines in i?MiMV W Juliet^ Macketk^ HamUt^ 
Zaar, OUuM^ and The Merchant of Venice refer to this edition of tilose pfaqis; ia 
Citatii^ns from other plays the Ci/^pf, EriTin*; followed. 

I have not called attention to evcrj- little misprint in the Folio. The Textual Notes 
will show, if need be, that they are misprints by the agreement of all the Editors in 
tii^r conectNB* 

Nor is notice taken of the first Editor who adopted die aaodan spelling, or wh» 
aobstituted commas for parentheses, or changed ? to I. 
Coll. (MS) refers to Coluer'S annotated F,. 

QtnncY (ms) refeia to an annolated in tiie pos ses s ioD of Mr Jf. F, Qtmicr. 
In the Commentaty, the Clarxmdon Press Ei»noM is dted oader die name of 

its Editor, Wricht. 

Allen (ms), and sometimes simplj Atl.EN, refer to the marginal notes ^Titten by 
the late r kofes s oc GboRGB AtXEIt, of Tkt tMivmity of Pennsylvania^ in bis copy 
of ^plsjtwliichwas kindljpTea to ne bjr his daq|^Men^ and is nmr one of 
vahed posBe s ri ons > 

To economise space in the Commentary, I have, in general, dted merely the name 
of an aatbor and die page. In the fbOowing List of Books nsed in die ptep ai aiioa 
of diis p1^r> <no>*^ <><f ^ 
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IIoLlNSHED: Chronula 1574 

Painter: Ai/tfi'^^/yMjarfv(cd. Haslewoed) • .. 157$ 

Scot : Diseooerie of Witchcraft (ed. Nicholson) 1584 

GuAZZO: Chile Conversaticn (trans. Your.:;') . . «, .. 15S6 

llARINr.TOM : J/ /.7/;;t;///'4?j/j <y ///(Jor (cd. Singer) 1596 

Sidney; Arcadia 159S 

CORYAT: CnM/«rf>r(ed. X776) l6it 

HoiXKiiti : Translation 0/ r!in{e*S I/(aimral Ilut»iy 1635 

ASCIIAM : Tl r./^///// (Arber) 1640 

Bariiaby's Journal (cd. 1S05) .. .. {^cind) 1640 

Ray: iVo2vnjtr{ed. 1817) 1670 

Lancbajne : An Account ef tJte EMgluk DramoHe JPttl$, dv. . . . . 1691 

VuCVi: A^civ M^ mcirs o/Mi&m 1740 

Drayton: Works 1740 

Upton ; Observations, ^c 1 746 

Whalley : Enquiry into the Lcaming tf Skake^emn . . • X748 

Ck^-s : Critical, Historical, and £x^aHat«ry Ntia 1754 

Edward? : C.j/j.wj (»/■ Tr/Z/V/Vw; ^765 

Percy : ReUques of- Ancient English Poetry 1765 

ltEKrHtJRfvisalofShake^r€*sTeja 1765 

Kenrick: Jtevitw 0f j0km«» 1765 

Critical Rnnno , 1765 

Tyrwhitt: 0^xrrwi/iV>»/, 6'<". 1766 

Farmer: £uay au tk* Learning of Shaicsffcare . . • . . . . . 1767 

GlXVTVUiUMt Dramatie Cettser 1770 

lAKsG^wmn: .'iforalUytfSkah^r^s Drama 1775 

Capell's A'ofcs, &'c 1779 

Le ToURNEUR ; Shakespeare, tradutt de I'Anglois, Paris 1781 

RrrsoN: Umarkst 6^, 1783 

Da vies: DramatU Miscellanies 1784 

MoNCK Ma«;on: Comments, d^c 178$ 

DowNES: Roscius Anglieanus (ed. Waldron; cd. Knight, 1S87) * . . . 1789 
Whiter : specimen of a commentary, Am attempt t» exptaiit ar^ ilhtS' 
irate varum passages mi a new prittcipie ef eritieism^ derived fivm Locke's 

Doctrine cf th» Association of Ideas . . .. .. .. 1 794 

Bkamj: fo/u/ar Antiquities, ^'c. (Uohn's cd.) 1795 

C H AL.M ERS : Supplemental Apology 1799 

Douce : UltistratioMS ef Shakespeare, 6v. 1807 

A. W. ScHLECEL: Z^<-/Mm, tnuis. by Black, London 1S15 

T P. Kf.MBLE: Acting Copy 1815 

Coleridge : .5/(?^<jr/A/a Zi/crar/fl (cd. 1874) .. ,♦ 1817 

"D^KtHZx Shakespeare and His Times 1817 

HazUTT: Characters of Shakespeare's Plays, 6v. 1817 

Nichols: Literary //.'itstrations, .^c^yiA.u lSi7 

Skottowe: Life of Shakci^carc 1824 

Boaden : Life of J. P. Kemble 

TiBCK {Uehersettt vms Sehlegel), Berlin 1826 

Boaden : Memoirs of Mrs Sid Jons 1827 

1A.KU^SS&', Shakespeare's Dramatic Works l8jO 
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Collier : History of English Dramatic Foilry (cd. ii, 1879) . . . . . 1831 

Calt: JJvettftke^yers iSjt 

Mrs Jamesok : C/iaracttristics of Women tSjl 

QtY-S^ST: Some Account of the English Sta^e iSji 

Hallam: Introduction to the Literature of Europe l8j7 

Guest t History of English Rhythm . . I838 

'l\\0's\K%CKMave.\-\.: Dramatic Works of Shakespeare 1838 

C. A. Brown : Shakespeare s Autobiogre^kUol PomS 1838 

Collier : Shakespeare's Library Z84J 

DVCE. Hemarkst 1844 

Hvmvui New Ittustraihnst . , 1845 

VERri.ANCK: Shakespeare's Works, "iiviryilA *. .. •. .. ,.1847 

FLETCiitR: Studies of Shakespeare .. XS47 

Marlowe : Works (ed. Dyce) . . . . 1850 

HaktlsyCDukidgb: Essa^ and Marginalia 1851 

Collier : Notes and Emendations .. .. .• .« ,. 1852 

SlSCZK : Shakespeare's Text ViMdiea/ed . . . «. ,. 1S53 

Dyce : Eew No/est&'c. I$53 

J. r. QuiKCY I MS Cgrreetiens in a Copy of the Fourth fifU*, "Bmltm . 1854 

W. S. Walker : Shaiespear^s VersffieoHen 1854 

R.G. White: Shakespeare Scholar .. . 1S54 

COLUZK: Seven Lectures of Cclen'dge, &'c. .. .. .. .. .. 1S56 

BathursT: Remarks on the Differences in Shakespeare's Poetry ^ &'c. . . 1 857 

Lilly t Dramatie Wurhs (ed. Fairiialt) 1858 

G. L. Craik : English of Skake^^eate (ed. ii), London i $59 

Dyce: Strictures, &'c 1S59 

'Walker : Critical Examination of the Text, (s'c 1859 

Lord Camfbslli Shahetpear^s Legal AeftdremetUM^ New Yock • * 1859 

S.]vv,\ \^ : PrepCted Emendations . . i860 

'DK].C.BvcyL':i\\X: Shakespeare's Medical KnewUe^ i860 

Maginn : Shakespeare Papers x86o 

F. Kreyssic: if4£r5iiidi«f/Mfr, Berlin .. i86a 

C. Cowden Clarke : Shakespeare Charuetert, 6*«. 1863 

Bkisly: Shakspere's Garden . . ,. 1S64. 

Bishop Wordsworth : Shakespeare and the Bible . . 1864 

R. CarTWRIGHT : New Headings 1866 

W. W. Skeat : Umam of Paleme (E. E. T. Soe.) 1867 

KriCHTLF-Y: Shakespeare Expositor 1S67 

\l. Gll-M'i : Human Life iff S/t<7le'pcare 1S6S 

DlNGELSTEDT : Wie es euch gcfaUt 1868 

W. L. RusHTdN : Shahespeare^t Teaamentary Language 1869 

Ellis: Early English Pronunciation (E. E. T. Soc.) 1S69 

A. Schmidt {Uebersefzt von Sth/egel), Berlin 1S69 

French : Shakespeareana Cenealogiea .. •. 1869 

E. A. Abbott: Shahe^earian Grammar {-^tA^ 1870 

V. A. Dakizl: Notes and Emendations 1870 

W. Oechf.lhauser : Wie es euch ;:ff^, FSr die dentuhe BOhne iearheUet 1S70 

Rmii lOS: Shakespeare's Euphuism .. 1871 

HeRWECH: Wie es euch gefsm X87K 
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Fr. V. Hugo : CEuvres compUtn de Shakesptart^ Paris 1872 

Gervinus : Shakesp/are (4th ed.), Leipzig . . . . . . . . . . 1872 

Roffe: Musical Triad 187a 

MonERLY (Rugby ed.) \$'2 

A. W Ward: History cf Ett-liih Dramalic Patry 1875 

Ingleby: ahakespeare Jlenmneutui, or The SliU Lion 1S75 

J. Weiss: WU^ HHouur^ amd Skaket^rt, Bostoa 1876 

II VhMcx: Shatespeari^s Dramatic Art,txu»»\jW»%idaaalU .. 1S76 

F G. FLtAY : Shiikcspfarf Manual .« 1S76 -— " 

Fleay: Introdmtion to Shaktip<aridn Siudjf .. .. 1S77 

FUENIVALL: /i//rMAr</r«n «9 Tlw Leopold Shdcqtem 1877 

iMOLEBYi Skates^rtt The Mam and the Ba&k 1877 

A. Roffe : //anJdook c/S^iaktspenr^ Jt/usii, London .. .. *. 1S7S 

F,Ll,ACOMI!E: ri'.nt Leic and Car dni C> .y't of Shakapcare 1S7S 

C. M. I.NGLEUY : Caiturie 0/ Puiyie 1879 

The CowdeN'Claekes : lite Shakespeare Key 1879 

K.C.^Wl'sm^y^X. : A &Hdy of Shaktipiare l8{k> 

F,F. Heard: Shak^ipcare as a Laivy(r,\SQi\OXk. . 1S83 

Ceo. Macdonald: 7}i^ //MdrfjMa//<'«, Boston .. » 1SS3 

J. W. Hales: iKwxtfit^fjtM/f 1884 

Lady Martin : Skake$pear^t Female Gkaraetert (Blackwood's Moga., Oct) 1884 

C. S. B.: The Prologue and Epih-uc in Ev^lish Lif:r.if:ne 1884 

HaLLIWTLL -PuiLLlfrs : Ottllinei of the Life cf Shakespeare (5th cd.) . . 1SS5 

R. G White: Studies in Shakespeare 1SS6 

OxoN : Analysis and Study of Macbeth and As You Like It . . . . . . 1886 

T Q.YXX.K\ : Life and Work of Shakespeare .. 1886 

MacKAY: Glossary of Ob . ur<- Wer.h in S/iake}p<are 1SS7 

The Irving Edition (edited by Marshall and Verity), vol. vr . . . . iSSS 

Child : Englisk and Seotek Popular Ballads (Fut vi) 1889 

Rev. John Hunter (Longman's Series) • . n. d. 

NiEL (Collins's Scries) .. .. •« ,« ..O-d. 

C. E. Flower : Memorial Theatre Edition n.d. 

CHKfVUXi Popular Mmie of the Olden Time . , n.d. 

Vf, C. Ritssvu.: Xepresenlatiue Aetors .. n. d. 

T\svto»', PMlkef Pigeons n.d. 

A List of Dietionariis is added meiety Car die salw of Ibeir duonological 
order: 

000^9:% Latin Diitii nary , . . I573 

Florio: nisfinte Fruites , 1 5 78 

Baret's Alvearie 15S0 

Florio*S World* 0/ tVordes 1598 

VLmmaSi Guide In^ Thnsues 1617 

BuleokaR: English Expositor lC^2\ 

MiSSHEU's Spanish Dictionary . . 

CotgravE: Dietionarie of the French and English Tongues 

Nares : Glossary (ed. HalUwell and Wright, 1867) 1822 

Richardson's Z?/V//.v;rf;^' , l8j8 

Haluwell's Archait Dictionary 1847 
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Way: Prwtpti^rium Parvtihnan 1865 

Eastwood and Wricht: BihU Word- Bock 1866 

Wedgwood's DuUonary of English Etymology (2d ed.) , . • . . . 

Schmidt's £Ui«gioiwZ«ruwB 1874 

SnuTiiANN ! Diaimary 0/tki OtdEngUA LMngmagt . . . . • . 1878 

Latham's Jchv.on , .. iSSi 

Skeat: Etymological Dictionary 1SS2 

yiyi^sj^i'^ N€vt Et^isk Dictionary 1SS4 
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PACK 


A, before numeral adjectives 




Bar, as a verb, without preposition . . 




A, — a certain 


.. 12 


Barbary cock -pigeon . . 






A ■« one 


54, 262 


Bastinado 




250 


A, — poor a thousand 


1 


Balhurst 


3031 32Z 


Absorption of definite article 


LL5 


Batler 




&^ 


Accoustrenicnts 


.. US 


Bay of Portugal 




225 


Adam, acted by Shakespeare 


122 


Be, or Aair, with intransitive 


verbs 


36 


Addressed 


. . 281 


Be, after verbs of thinking . . 




103 


Adjectives in -able or 'Ufle . . 


2^ 


Bear = French porter 




22 


Adverbs with prefix a- 


. . 88 


Bear, play on words 




8s 


Aliena, accent of 


6q 


Beards 




125 


All at once 




Beauty, have no 




202 


Am, after thou and L 


.. 56 


Beggarly » profuse . . 




q6 


Ama2e confuse 




Beholding 




21£ 


Ambitious 


. . 102 


Bequeath 




2S3 


Amiens, RofTc on 




Best, thou wert 




2Q 


And = an 


199, 21J. 


Bestows 




£32 


And, peculiar use of 


. . 156 


Better parts 




13 


Answer in 


. . liij 


Better world = better age 






Anticke, accent of . . 


71 


Bills, on their necks 




33 


Arden, Forest of 




Biscuit, the remainder 






Arden, LL Coleridge on . . 


. . S6 


Bitter fancy . . 




241 


Argfument = subject . . 


. . US 


Blackwood's Maga., criticism 


by . 


32S 


As «« namely, to wit . . 


6«;, 244, 276 


lilank verse . . 




21Z 


As. omitted after so . . 


• . 51 


Blood, diverted 




Sj 


Aspect, astrologically used . . 


• • 236 


Blue eye 






As, redundant use of 


•• 2Jj 


Boar-spear 




52 


As You Like It, origin of title 


5 


Bob 




Hi 


Atalanta's better part 


, . 142 


Body 




246 


Atalanta's heels 


. . l6j 


Bcldened 




112 


At=.as(?) 




Bonny 






Athwart 


' ' i9i 


Bc'ttora 




239 


Atomics, pronunciation of . . 


. . i£x2 


Bow, of an ox-yoke . . 




I So 


Attone 


. . 222 


Boy, used contemptuously . . 




\1 


Audrey, origin of name 


4. 


Break -promise 




221 


A week, too late 


. . 83 


Brcath'd 










Breather 




IM 


Baker's copy of F, . . 


. . 298 


Brief 




£15 


Kr.ndy 


. . 250 


Bring me out 




I^!3 


Banf^uet — dessert 


. . mi 


Broken music 




31 
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IXDEX 





PACK 




rACK 


Brutish sting 


LLi 


Confusion of d and / 


. . 42 


Bugle 


204 


Confusion of i and /V 


.. 250 


Burghers, native 


62 


Consent and sufferance 


• . 15 


Burthen of .a song . . . . i6i, 


227 


Conster construe . . 




Burthen of a song, meaningless . . 


263 


Convertites 




Buttcrwoman 




Cope 


. . Li 






Copulatives 


. . 271 


Cage of rushes 


m 


Costume 


. . 427 


jr^ < 1 • 11." 

CaUing i- appellation 


u 


Costume of Fool • . 




Campbell, criticism by 


m. 


Countenance 


2 


Candle, go dark to bed 


204 


Counter 


• • LLi 


Capable imprcssure 


200 


Courtship = court life 




Capcll on Date of Composition 




Couiin, derivation of 


.. 52 


Capon lined, I lales's note . . 




Cover = lay the cloth 


.. ..26 


Capncious 




Covered goblet . . 


. . i9i 


Carlot 




Cowden-Clarkes on Jaqucs 


• . 414 


Cast lips 




C. Cowden Clarke on Celia 


. . HZ 


Cat after kind 


145 


Cross, play on word 


. . £4 


Censure 


210 


Crow ^ laugh merrily 


. . 102 


C hange or charge 


52 


Curtelax 


. . 59 


Chalmers on Date of Com|X«ition . . 


301 




Chanticleer 


107 


d and e confounded . . 


. . 49 


Chaic 


Si 


Damask 


. . 209 


Chewing llie food 


240 


Dark to bed . . 


. . 204 


Chiism 


uS 


Daughter welcome . . 




Chopt or chapped 


82 


Dead shepherd 


. . 2s:£t 


C hromclers coroners (?) . . 


2XS 


Dear, a disyllabic 


. . 2Q1 


LiCAtrice 


200 


Dear, meaning of 


. . 51 


Cipher 


16S 


iKfL-nce = fencing 


. . iSS 


Civil = solemn 


MI 


Defied 


. . 290 


Civility 


LLI 


Deforces 


..255 


Clap into 'I . . 


261 


■d'rfd, as a termination 


SI 


CI apt 




Desperate 




Clubs 


£55 


r)ctcct 


. . 169 


Cock pigeon, Barbary 


2?n 


Diall 


.. 105 


Cods 


22 


Diana in the rountain 


221, ",Ol 


Colliers good faith . . 




Dies and lives 


. . \ ,% 


Colloquial use of verbal 


Sii 


Disable 


. . 274 


r^-^\ • I.: 1 

C omr>ine ^ umn 




Disable = under\-aluc 


• • £11 


Comfort 


mi 


I>i.^lioneit 




Command, to take upon 




I 'islike, Staunton's note 


. . m 


voiumand mem . . 


11^ 


Disputeablc 


06 


Compact 


ifll 


Disi-embling colour . . 




Complain = complain of the want of 


US 


1 livcrtcd blood . . 


. . iil 


Complexion, Good my . . 


Lil 


1 iivination by jx?ascods 


..82 


Conceit = imagination 




Dog-apes 


.. .. 0^ 


Conceit =■ mental capacity 


2S^i 


Double com])arative . . 


. . 140 


Condition = character 


45 


Double negative . . 


82, 85, 2£1I 
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FACB 




FACB 


Dowden on Date of Composition 




First-bom of Egypt . . . 


. . 100 


criticism on play . . 




Fleet 


IQ 


" on Jaques . . 


. . 414 


Fletcher on Rosalind 




Drunkards . , . .■■ 


. . 


Flouting . . . . . . 


. . 248 






Fly, kill a 


. . 210 






Foesrv South 


. . 204 
* * * 


Duke Senior and Duke Junior 




Food, chewing the . . 


, . 240 


Dulcet diseases . . ,% 


. . 271 


Fool, costume of 


X 






Fool, not a term of reproach 


71 


e and d confounded . . . • 




Fond, derivation 


77 


Effieics . . . , , , 


t,» 114 


For because 


147. IQO 






Forest of Arden 


. . 16 


Egj-pt, the first-bom of . , 


. . ify> 


Forked heads 




Elder, play on word . . . , 




Formal cut 


. . 127 






Foul 


. . 185 


Enchantingly . . i , 


22 


Frederick, confusion in names 




Encounter . . . . . , 


' — J-i- 


Free 


.. 11^ 






Freestone-coloured . . 




Entrances nmrked in advance 


21;^ 


Friends may meet, &c. 


. . 156 


Envious » malicious . . . , 




Function 




Erring. . , , , , , 


. . LiS 


Fumivall on Date of Composition 


• • 104 






•' criticism on play . . 


. . 402 






" on Jaques 


~ -J 


Even now = exactly nnw , 








Every, as a pronoun . i 


. . 2&2 


Gamester . „ . . . . 




Exile, shifting accent 


. . dl 


Gargantua . . . . 


. . 161 


Exits, marked in advance . . 


. . 211 


Gentle 


21 


Expediently «= expeditiously 


. . 116 


Gentleman, criticism on play 


• . 394 


Extent, legal term . . . . 


. . Ll§ 


Gervinus . . . . . . 


. . 410 


Extermined = exterminated 


. . 202 


Gesture 








Go — dress 


. . l£ii 




Sq 


God buy you 


. . 165 


Fair «• beauty 


— 


Goddild you 


188, 211 


Fair sister . . . . . , 


. . 2?1 


Gods give us joy 


. . iM 


Falcon 


. . iSo 


Godwin on Costume . . 


. . 422 


Fall, used transitively 


. . iq8 


Goldsmiths' wives . . . . 


. . iM 


False gallop . . 




Good wine needs no bush . . 


. . 285 






Goths 




Fancy, successive meanings of 


. . 87 


Gracious , . . ; ._i 




Fantasy = fancy , . . . 


87. 2q8 


' Graflfc 


. . 146 


Far = fur (?) . . 


. . 58 


Grape 


• • 249 


Fashion, pronunciation 


91 


GravcU'd 


. . 216 






Ground . . . . 


. . 1A2. 


Fear they hope, &C. i-i 


. . 2Ci£l 


Guildcd and gilt . . . . 


. . 242 


Feature , . %, , 


. . 180 


1 Gundello 




Feeder — servant . . . , 




I 






184 


, Halfpence . . . . -. . 


.. 123 


Fell 




1 Halifax gibbet , . . . 


. . 138 
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Hallam, criticism by 


. . 325 




. 141 


Hal li well, criticism by 


. • 322 




225 








142 


Have, with intransitive verbs 


.. i6 


Indications of basty work . . 


22s 








146 




.. m 


Infinitive active used for infmitiv* 




Harm 




passive 


32 


Hnzlitt, criticism by 


• • 324 


Infinitive, indefinite tisc of . . 259 






Ingram on verse tests 




" on Touchstone 


. . 418 






He used for him 


21 


Inland 


■ III 


Heart, play on words 


163 




uS 


Heigh bo, pronunciation 


.. Ul 




. 2S2 


Hem, play on words . , 


. . 50 




. 122 


Hcraud, criticism by 


• • m 


luto, accent on second syllable 


82 






Intransitive verbs with oc or Aave . 


• 3^ 


Hind 










81 




260 


Holla 






. 62 


Holly 




Irregular sequence of tenses 


• 38 






It, indefinite use of ... 


• 19 




2i 211 


It is, used contemptuously . . 






.. 152 










Jameson, Mrs, on Rosalind . . 


. 404 


Horns, Coleridge's note 


• . 231 


Jaques, pronunciation 


• L22 




. . liiii 


Jaqucs de Boys 


S 


Housewife, pronunciation . . 


.. 25 


Jewell in toad's head . . 




Hudson, criticism by 


.. 328 


Johnson, Dr, criticism by . . 


. 324 




4ii 


Johnson's Loz f in a Forest 


. 433 


on Rosalind 


. . 407 


Jointure 


• 215 


Hugo, Fr. Victor, on Jaques 


. . iU 




. 132 


Humorous, meaning of . . 


.. 46 




• 54 








• 153 








■ 42 




LIZ 








. • 243 




415 


Hyen 




Kind = nature 


. 2J2 








18 






Kindled . • 


• 122 




. . i£i 


Kisses . , . . ic 


2, 216 


I used for me . . . . 


24i42 


KnoU'd 


. m 




25 


Kreyssig 


. A20 


Imbossed, Fumivall's note . . 


. . 114 






Imperative mood in Stage 


■dircc- 


I.amcncss of Shakespeare, first sug 




tions 


40. 216 


gcsted 


. LZa 


Impression 


. . 2QQ 


Lcander 


• 212 


InchKild. Mrs., criticism by 


. . 324 




• 2^ 






Lectors, pronunciation 
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Leer 216 

Lenox copy of F, 232 

Lies, degrees of . . . . . . 272 

Like to have 270 

Like « please . . . . 290 

Lined = piunted 143 

Lisp 21J 

Living humour 122 

Live i' th' sun 96 

Lloyd, criticism by 395 

" on Jaques 412 

Look you — look for you . . . . q6 

Loved not at first sight . . 206 

L<n.'e in a Forest . . . . 4;^-^ 
Lover, both masculine and feminine 

Macdonald on Jaques . . . . 416 

Maginn on Jaques . . . . 409 

Make l£i 

Make the doors . . . . . . 2ZZ 

Mannage S 

Manners . . . . . . i 

Marlowe, the dead shepherd . . 206 

Marlowe's saw of might . . . . 300 

Marry 

Martin, Lndy, criticism by . . . . 3<>S 

" her Rosalind . . 427 

M.iiorial 1S5 

Matter 24 

Mc ''myself 32 

Means . 

• Mexsure, a dance 270 

Medlar . . . , . . 146 

Melancholy, Jaques's . . . . 211 

Memorie = memorial . . . . JJ. 
Merely =^ purely . . 132, 176 

Mercs's list of plays . . . . 301 

Merry or wcarie (?) . . . . Sj^ 

Mingled damask , . . . 200 

Misconstcr . . , . ^ 

Misprised . . . . 22 

Mobcrly, criticism by . . . . 398 

Modern . . . . . . . . 127 

Modem censure 

Moc . . . . . . 1 66, 249 

Monastic 122 

Moonish 176 

Moral = moralise 102 

2q 





PACE 


Moralise ». . . 


. . 22 


Mortal in folly 


00 

2 — 


Mother 


2X21 


Motley, costume of Fool 


104. 107 


Much Orlaodo . . 


. . 2'i2 


Mutton, a 


" 


Myself— by myself . .. 




Names, classic use . , 


. . 25 


Napkin 


. . 240 


Native 


. . 171 


Natural an idiot 


22 


Natural = lawful 


2Q 


Naught a while 


IQ 


Needless, active and passive 


• • 22 


Negative, double 


24, 82, 85 


Neil, criticism by 


. . 401 


Nest 


. . 225 


New Court 


• IS 


New fancied 

0 


221 


Nice, an object lesson 


. . 211 


Noble goose 


. . 196 

— 2. — 


No did; no hath; no will . . 




Nuptial, singular and plural 




Nurture 


117 


Oak, Coleridge's note 


21 


Oaths, Rosalind's 


• • 234 


Observance 


• • 250 


Occasion, her husband's . . 


221 


Odds in the man 


• . 36 


Of «= about, concerning 


. . 26 


Of = in the act of 


. . ss 


Of used for f'y 


. . 22 


Old Justice 


. . 225 


Old smell = class 


. . 22 


Omission of relative 


34, 95 


Omission oi so before that . . 


• . M 


Omission of the preposition 


il. Zlli lis 


Omission of a and the 


III 


Omission of plural or possessive s . . 2^ 


Omission of verbs of motion 


. . 40 


Omittance is no quittance 


. . 20<) 


Once, all at 


. . 202 


Only, transposition of 


• • 32 


Open-field cultivation 


. . 26^ 


Or ... or . . .3 


. . 45 


Ort -world (?) 


. . 105 
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Other, contracted \a or , . , . 45 

Ovid . . . . . . ^ . 182 

Page, Rosaliad as a . . . < 6q 

Pageant ^« , . . . 197 

Painted cloth 167 

Pale 52 

Palm tree 155 

Pantaloon, Capwll's note . . 128 

Parlous . . , . . . 140 

Participle implied . . . * . . I_35 

Parts, better . . , . . . 43 

Part with . . , . . . ihl 

Passion, pronunciation . . < . ^ 

Pathetical . . . . > . 224 

Pcascods in divination . . . . 8q 

Peevish 208 

Penalty of Adam . . . . . . 61 

Perpend . . i . . 14I 

Persever 252 

Plicbe, pronunciation . . 2^;;, 268 

Phcnix as a plural . . . . . . 233 

Phonetic spelling . . . . 153, 214 

Place = mansion §2 

Places — subjects of discourse . . loS 

Poetical 184^ 

Point device 175 

Pompous . . . . . . 283 

Portugal, Bay of . . . . . . 225 

Practise = plot . . . . . . 2Q 

Practises — stratagems . . . . Sq 

Presence, play on word . . . . 3J 

Presentation . . .,. . . 277 

Presently = immediately .. .. laz 

Prevent 215 

Priest, girl goes faster than the . . 220 

Princess calls 32 

Priser . . . . . . . . 2S 

Prodigal portion . . . . , . LI 

Proper names, German translation of 2. 

Pu!]>iter, Spedding's conj Kj 

Purchase 122 

Purgation, legal use . . . . £j 

Purlews 2j8 

Pythagoras . , . . , . . . 1^ 

Quail = to fail ... • . . 77 

Oualities- qualifications 14 



Quarrel in print ,j tja. 

Question a , . . 130, 

Questioning 2^ 

Quintain . . . ^ . . 

Quintessence , * , , . . ^iS 

Quittance , . . , . . 209 

Q>"P . . 22i 

Quotidian ,« . . 173 

Rabelais , yg. 

Ragged = broken . . . . ^ . 95 

Rank, play on words , , , . 32 

Rank 

Rascal « . 187 

Raw 141 

Reason, play on words . > , . uS. 

Reason of ^ discuss , . » . zh. 

Rebellicu^ liquors . . , i S2 

Reckoning . . . . , » 184 

Religious . . . . . . 122 

Remembered «= remembering . . 134 

Remorse 54 

Removed 172 

Render — descril>e 243 

Reputation, Hunter's note . . . . 126 

Rej^elition of prepositions . . 117. 121 

Respective construction , . 221 

Reverence . . . . ... L2 

Right 

Ripe iq6 

Ripe sli>ter 239 

Roberts, James 296 

Roof = house 2S 

Rosalind, Spanish origin of name . . 4 

Rosalind, character of . . . . 22 

Roynish 25 

s, final, interpolated. Not the North- 
em plural , . Ji, iT. Si Zi ^ 
s, omitted in plurals and posscssivcs 
Sad brow, and true maid . . i^'o 

Safest - surest 52 

Sadness, humorous . . . , 2lj 

Sale-work 204 

Sand, George 421 

Sans 107, 1 ?.S 

Satirical books, burning of . . . . 22. 

Sauce 2q6 
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occmSy unusual use ui # • 


• • 




^Sai ▼ a f Ann 1 ff Arm 




LJS 






38 


^^AVf An A nAA 

OCVCu /\gcs . . • • 


Q2. L22 






226 






122 


QYiall n mticf 




12 






UL 


Shorter — lower stature 




42 


Should, use of 








2£2 






426 


Sight — shape (?) , . 


• • 


279 






207 


Since, with the past for the present 


si. 






3 






246 


Skottowe on Joques 


• • 


492 


Smaller =» lower stature 


• • 


42 


Smell — race, class 


• • 


32 






S8 






48 


Snake, a tame . . . . 




222 






11 


So — provided that . . 


• • 








U 


So when as is omitted . , 




S4 


So omitted before that 




34 


Some, expressing quantity . . 


• • 


2Q1 






28 


South, foggy 


« • 


204 


South Sea of discovery 


f • 








i6q 


Spheres, music of 










226 


Sport, pronunciation of, by Celia 




11 






111 


Slage, all the world's a 




121 


Stage-directions, imperative mood 






40, 


236 


Stage-setting of wrestling match 




40 
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Stanzo 25 

States " estates 2S3 

Stay =. wail for liiO. 

Still = constantly 41 

Strong used for strange . . ^ . 50 

Subject, accent of . . . . . . Sq 

Such a sudden £o 

Suddenly — immediately . . . . H 

Sufferance, consent and . . . . 25 

Suit o> dress gg, 109 

Suits, out of 42 

Sure 2Sq 

Swashing 52 

Sweat 82 

Swoon 245 

Swore brothers 276 

Swound, pronunciatioo . . . . 1^2 

Tale, thereby hangs a . . . . loj 

Taxation 30 

Tenses, irregular sequence of 38 

That, conjunctional affix . . . . J2 
That in that, for that, because, at 

which time . . . . . . 1^6 

That, instead of who . . . . IQ7 

Thatched house 183 

The and /Ay confounded . . . . 163 

The, denoting notoriety . . . . iSq 
Their, used after sofm kind . . 

There is, with the plural . . . . 32 

Thinking, verbs of; followed by bt I03 

Thou . . . you . . So, 83. 134^ 

Thou and I am £6 

Thought = melancholy . . . . 226 

Thou wert best . , . . . . 2Q 

Thrasonicall 2^4 

Thrice-crowned queen . . . . 132 

Thrifty hire Si 

Tieck on Date of Composition . . 302 

" on Jaqucs and Jonson . . ill 

Time's paces . . , . . . 170 

To, omitted and inserted . . , . zfiS 

Toad, venomous 66 

Toadstone . . . . . . . . 66 

Tooth is not so keen . . . . 131 

Touched = infected 172 

Touches 153, 269 

Touchstone . . 60 
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Toward 




NMiat-"why 


• . 12s 


Transposition of only 




Wheel of fortune 


24 


Travcrs athwart 


• . 12s 


WTien = where 


79 


Trots hard 


. . 120 


^\^lere you are 




Trowel 1 


ii 


Whether = vjhe'er 


55 


Turn or tune 


24 


Whetstone 








Which, the 


71 

X 


Ulrici 


• ■ 4i2 


Which = which thing 




Unban<led 


174 


Which, with repeated antecedent 


it 


Unexprcssive she 


. • liZ 


Which, used adverbially 




Ungartcrud 


• • VIA. 


Whiles 


L2S1 


Unkind 




\NTiip for Fools 


• • 32 


Unquestionable 


• • \jA 


Whit, not a; redundant . . 


. . 140 


Untuncablc untimeable (?) 


. . 264 


White, R. G., on Costume . . 


. • 432 


Up, intensive 


■ • Zi 


^^^liler's theory 


. . 102 


Up>on command 




Who, omitted 


• • 91 


Uses of adversity, IL Coleridg 


e's 


Who, personifying irrational ante- 


note 


.. 65 


cedents 


199, 2i2 






Who = ivhom 


169, 197 


Variations in different copies 


of 


Will, double meaning 


. . 14 


Folios . . , . Il6. 185, 196. 221 


Wind"" wend 


. . loo 


Velvet = delicate 


• • Zi 




Lis 


Vengeance » mischief 


• • 2j6 


Winter's sisterhood . , 


.. 124 


Verbal nouns 


• • 2il 


Wiseman . . . wise men 


. . 32 


Verbals, usad colloquially . . 




Wijh upon you 


. . 50 


Villain 




Wit whither wilt 




Virtuous = gifted with virtues 


• • Si 


Witchcraft, Acts 3 Eliza. & 1 Jac. 1 252 


Voice = vote . . 


• • 22 


With by means of . . 


.. LiZ 






Withal as an adverb 


2Q 


Wag, transitive and intransitive 




Without candle go dark to bed 


. . 204 


Walker's sense of rhj-thm . . 


.. ss 


Women as actresses 


. . 2M 


Waller's apology to Charles I 




World ■= age 


.. 48 


Ware 


. . 20 


World, to go to the = to be married 261 


Warn =• warrant (?) .. 


. . 21L 


Worm's meat 


• MI 


Warp 




Would = will, wish . . 


.. 16J 


Waste spend 


. . <n 


Wrastle, pronunciation 


• • IS 


Weak evils 




Wreakos, pronunciation . . 


• ■ 22 


Wear = weary 


. . 


Wrestling match, stage-setting of 


. . 40 


Wcaric verie 


.. Ilf 






Wearj', derivation of . • 


. . Sii 


Year as a plural 


. . 256 


Week, too late a 


.. S3 


Year, with a plural numeral 


.. 121 


Weeping tears 


. . QO 


Yerewhile 


. . 2eS 


Well said = well done 


. . 1112 


You and j^Jwr confounded . . 


•• 21 


Wert, thou wcrt best 


20. l8o 


You . . . thou 


• . lA 




.. 1S2 


Your eyes . . . your judgement 


.. 28 
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